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Retinol*  Treatment 

Unique  3  vitamin  formula  time  releases  Retinol,  minimizing  lines  and  wrinkles  without  irritation. 
After  8  weeks,  tests  show  50%  reduction  in  appearance  of  lines  and  wrinkles. 

*Retinol,  the  purest  form  of  Vitamin  A,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ingredients  to  reduce  the  visible  signs  of  aging. 
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DIANA  AND  THE   PRESS  I  274 

Alternately  coy  and  chummy,  fierce  and  flirtatious,  the  Princess 
of  Wales  played  a  dangerous  game  with  her  tabloid  pursuers. 
A  year  after  Diana's  death,  Sally  Bedell  Smith  dissects  the  tragic 
partnership. 

THE  MOST  HAPPY  CELLO   |  282 

Annie  Leibovitz  and  Laura  Jacobs  spotlight  virtuoso  cellist 
Yo-Yo  Ma,  who  takes  his  bow  this  month  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl. 

THE  WHITE  STUFF   |  284 

It's  been  11  years  since  Tom  Wolfe  defined  the  80s  with  The 
Bonfire  of  the  Vanities,  but  his  big  new  book,  David  Kamp  reports, 
was  worth  the  wait.  Photograph  by  Michael  O'Neill. 

THE   HAZING  OF  GRETCHEN   MOL   I  288 

Gretchen  Mol,  who  appears  this  fall  with  Matt  Damon  in  Rounders  and 
Leonardo  DiCaprio  in  Woody  Allen's  Celebrity,  shares  her  newcomer 
worries  with  Ned  Zeman.  Photographs  by  Annie  Leibovitz. 

ROCKING  THE   PALAZZO   |  296 

Numerous  European  aristocrats  descended  on  Venice  for  the 
50th  birthday  of  Count  Ruy  Brandolini  d'Adda.  Bob  Colacello 
joined  the  noble  throng.  Photographs  by  Jonathan  Becker. 

SALINGER  IN   LOVE   |  300 

Her  New  York  Times  Magazine  cover  story  brought  18 -year-old  Joyce 
Maynard  a  letter  from  the  reclusive  J.  D.  Salinger.  In  a  memoir, 
she  describes  the  pursuit,  passion,  and  cruelty  that  followed. 

ONE  TRUE  STAR  |  304 

Herb  Ritts  and  Leslie  Bennetts  spotlight  Meryl  Streep,  who  dies 
and  shines  in  One  True  Thing. 

DIAGNOSING  DR.   LAURA   |  306 

With  60,000  callers  a  day,  radio  personality  Laura  Schlessinger 
makes  millions  telling  people  how  to  live  their  lives.  As  Dr.  Laura's 
latest  manifesto  hits  bookstores,  Leslie  Bennetts  charts  her  rush 
to  judgment.  Photographs  by  Firooz  Zahedi. 

STRANGE  FRUIT  |  310 

When  Billie  Holiday  sang  "Strange  Fruit"  in  1939,  it  was 

a  courageous  and  stunning  cry  against  racism.  Almost  60  years 

later,  David  Margolick  traces  the  origins  of  this  explosive  ballad. 
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THE   REPUBLIC   OF  OZ   I   142 

As  Australia  prepares  to  oust  its  British  Queen  in  2001, 
Christopher  Hitchens  samples  its  heady  New  World  brew. 
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O  FUNNY   MAN!   I   164 

Ken  Finkleman  has  become  the  brightest  spot  on  Canadian 
television— and,  as  James  Wolcott  attests,  an  American  cult  favoritej 

SHATTERED  GLASS  I  176 

How  does  he  do  it?  wondered  Stephen  Glass's  colleagues  about 
the  25-year-old  who  turned  out  terrific  stories  for  some  of  the 
nation's  top  magazines.  Buzz  Bissinger  tracks  the  elaborate  fraud. 

THE   PRESIDENT'S  PRIVATE   EYE  I   192 

Private  investigator  Terry  Lenzner  attended  Harvard  Law,  fought 
for  civil  rights,  and  worked  on  the  Senate  Watergate  Committee.  Sol 
why,  Judy  Bachrach  asks,  does  he  make  everyone  so  nervous? 

REMBRANDT  OF  THE  FOXHOLE   I  218 

Stephen  E.  Ambrose  pays  tribute  to  Sergeant  Bill  Mauldin,  whost 
brilliant  cartoons  captured  the  foxhole  hell  of  World  War  II. 
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As  Sir  Andre  Previn  takes  on  his  first  opera,  A  Streetcar  Named 
Desire,  Barry  Paris  profiles  one  of  music's  most  versatile  stars. 

IN   SEARCH  OF   LINDBERGH   |  236 

Was  Charles  Lindbergh  a  hero?  A  villain?  A  victim?  David  Margolick 
predicts  that  A.  Scott  Berg's  new  biography  will  hold  the  answer. 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE   SUMMER   WIND  I  240 

The  disappearance  of  the  Delaware  governor's  scheduling 
secretary  exposed  her  affair  with  a  powerful,  married  attorney 
now  accused  of  her  murder.  Jennet  Conant  investigates. 
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Celebrity  speed-dialing  with  the  BBC's  Ruby  Wax; 

John  Burnham  Schwartz's  moving  book.  Reservation  Road; 

Barry  Blitt  on  retraction  mania  at  CNN. 
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Nan  u  ket  Film  Fe  tiva 


Actors,  writers,  directors  and  film  buffs  transformed  the  peace™ 
New  England  island  of  Nantucket  into  a  vibrant  center  of  the  film  world  during  the  third  annual  Nantucket  Film  Festival.  Honoring  screenwriter: 
and  their  craft,  the  six  day  event  included  panel  discussions,  staged  readings,  Q&A  sessions,  film  premieres,  and  a  writer  tribute. 
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Matt  Lauer 

and  fiancee 

Annette 

Roque  steal 

a  scene. 
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BREAKFAST  CLUB  | 

Writer/director 

Jace  Alexander 

(left)  hosts  the 

festival's  morning 

coffee  series. 

Featured  guests 

included  Madeline 

Warren,  director, 

Anne  Meredith. 

writer/director. 

and  Ray  Silver. 

writer/director 
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A  LEAGUE  OF  THEIR  OWN 

executive  producer  of  Law  &  Order,  Brooke 

star  of  Suddenly  Susan,  and  Ben  Stiller  enjoy 

the  good  life  on  Nantucket 


THE  WRITE  STUFF 

Screenwriters/directors  tell  all  in  a  panel  discussion.  From  left.  John  Shea.  Southie,  Susan 
Skoog,  Whatever,  John  Hamburg,  Safe  Men,  Jeremy  Levin.  Don  Juan  DeMarco,  Steve  Klein. 
Came  Day,  Ben  Stiller,  Something  About  Mary,  Amos  Poe.  Frogs  for  Snakes. 


BLUE  SKYY 

Preparing  for  crowds  at 
the  opening  night  party 


Nantucket  Film  Festival  Sponsors:  Official  Sponsors:  Vanity  Fair,  Media  One,  Nantucket  Nectars,  NBC,  Showtime.  Major  Sponsors:  Audi,  Evlan,  Kipling,  Neutrogtna,  Pacific  No 
Westchester  Air,  Host  Sponsors:  Abrams,  Roberts,  Kllckstein  and  Levy,  American  Express,  Cape  Air,  Champagne  Mumm,  Massachusetts  Film  Office,  Polaroid,  Hay  Ban,  SKYY  Vodka,  i 
Talent  Agency,  Writers  Guild  of  America  East.  Friends  of  the  Festival:  Altolds,  Atlantic  Foundation,  BC  Software,  Cuervo  1800,  Elliabeth  Arden,  Filmmaker  Mag 
Hyiine,  IndieWIRE,  Kodak,  Miramax,  Scenario  Magazine,  21  Federal,  Weber  Grill,  Young's  Bicycle  Shop.  Official  Radio  Station:  WMVY.  A>  special  thanks  to  Nantucket  Film  fi 
photographers:  Claudia  Kronenberg/John  Chase  and  Tiphanle  M.  M.  Spencer 
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Ins  security  system.  Or  its  BabySmart    system,  www.MBUSA.com.  The  CClass,  starting  at  $31,200* 
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For  a  Honora  brochure  call  toll-free 

1-888-2-HONORA. 

http://www.honora.com 

Jewelry  enlarged  to  show  detail. 
©1998  Honora  Designs  Copyrighted 
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bathroom 


Nothing  brings  a  room  together  like  wallpaper. 

Willi  d  lew  rolls  "I  paper  and  a  liille  glue,  you  II  do  nunc  Inan  jus!  decorate  a  room    You  II  complete  il 
.  ill. 1 1 1    1 1  decorating  ideas  with  your  waltpai >er  dealer  Let  your  muse  run  loose    ©1998  Wallpaper  '■  ouncil 
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Banana  Republic 


TO  RESERVE  A  C 


OUR  NEW  CATALOG,  CALL    1   888  BR-STYLE 
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America's 

Premier 

Collection  of 

Handbags, 

Luggage  and 

Personal 

Accessories 


41  East  57  St. 

New  York 

212.  826  8300 

& 

Somerset  Collection 

Troy,  Michigan 

248.  822  81 10 
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Making 


Book 


Septembei  is  the  month  when  book 
publishing,  having  hibernated  in  the 
Hamptons  or  on  the  Vineyard  or  in 
Maine  for  much  of  August,  awakes 
like  a  huge,  logy  grizzly,  and  starts  to 
throw  its  weight  around.  This  is  the 
period  when  the  major  houses  begin 
to  trot  out  their  biggest  titles  and  A- 
list  authors  in  anticipation  of  the  fall- 
through-Christmas  selling  season,  when  most 
books  are  sold  each  year. 

This  issue  of  Vanity  Fair  brings  news  of  three 
o['  the  year's  biggest  books.  The  first  is  Tom 
Wolfe's  long-awaited  second  novel,  A  Man  in  Full,  which  is  assessed 
on  page  284  by  contributing  editor  David  Kamp.  Not  only  is  Kamp 
perhaps  the  only  working  journalist  to  have  read  Wolfe's  manu- 
script, a  sprawling.  Dickensian  tale  set  largely  in  the  New  South; 
he's  also  the  only  one  to  have  interviewed  Wolfe  about  it.  Kamp's 
verdict:  A  Man  in  Full,  which  took  Wolfe  11  years  to  write,  is  at 
least  as  good  as  The  Bonfire  of  the  Vanities,  and  probably  better. 
Given  the  advance  Wolfe  received  from  Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux 
for  the  book— reportedly  between  $5  million  and  $7  million— that's 
good  news  for  everyone. 

The  second  and  no  doubt  more  controversial  book  is  At  Home 
in  the  World.  Joyce  Maynard's  memoir.  The  most  incendiary  chap- 
ters in  the  book  deal  with  her  teenage  love  affair  in  the  early  1970s 
with  that  heralded  recluse  of  American  letters  J.  D.  Salinger.  (This 
just  months  after  Lillian  Ross's  memoir  of  her  longtime  affair  with 
Salinger's  editor  at  The  New  Yorker,  the  legendary  William  Shawn— 
and  indeed  Ross  and  Shawn  both  make  cameo  appearances  in 
Maynard's  book.)  At  Home  in  the  World,  which  is  excerpted  on 
page  300,  details  how  the  ill-fated  relationship  between  Maynard 
and  Salinger  intensified  from  a  polite  epistolary  exchange  to  phone 


•r 

i 


Jk  1      call     i-  a  full-blown  romance    Maynard  lived' 

IB}  "      wiili  Salingei    who  was  then  in  Ins  50s,  at  his 

■  New  Hampshire  home  for  eight  months,  and 

k  their  relationship  had  all  the  drama,  intrigue, 

■  and  pain  of  the  classic  literary  affair  gone  sour. 

It  also  revealed  Salinger  to  be  every  bit  as  enig- 
matic as  had  been  rumored,  by  turns  nurturing 
and  mistrustful.  Best  known  for  her  1991  novel, 
To  Die  For  (later  made  into  a  film  by  Gus  Van 
Sant),  Maynard  says  she  is  aware  of  the  literary 
firestorm  that  her  book  may  ignite. 

This  issue  is  in  keeping  with  V.F.  s  tradition  of 
excerpting  a  major  book  virtually  every  month. 
Last  October  we  excerpted  Big  Trouble,  the  final  book  by  two-time 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  J.  Anthony  Lukas,  who  committed  suicide 
shortly  after  completing  the  manuscript.  In  January  came  Pillar  of 
Fire,  the  second  volume  of  Taylor  Branch's  stunning  history  of  the 
civil-rights  movement.  In  May,  we  ran  an  excerpt  from  Titan,  Ron 
Chernow's  acclaimed  biography  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  Sr—  a  book 
The  New  York  Times  recently  called  "a  triumph."  And  along  the 
way  we  found  room  for  excerpts  from  A  Beautiful  Mind,  Sylvia 
Nasar's  remarkable  biography  of  the  schizophrenic  genius  John 
Forbes  Nash  Jr.,  and  N.  C.  Wyeth,  David  Michaelis's  marvelous  his- 
tory of  the  legendary  American  artist  and  his  family. 

Next  month,  we  will  publish  an  excerpt  from  what  will  surely  be 
the  nonfiction  publishing  event  of  the  fall:  A.  Scott  Berg's  highly  an- 
ticipated biography  of  Charles  Lindbergh.  Steven  Spielberg  recently 
bought  the  book's  film  rights.  Sight  unseen.  Berg,  who  is  profiled 
briefly  by  David  Margolick  on  page  236,  spent  nine  years  writing 
his  study  of  the  aviator.  And  as  it  most  surely  is  with  Tom  Wolfe's 
new  novel,  Lindbergh  is  well  worth  the  wait. 
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ON  THE  COVER 
Gretchen  Mot's  dress  by  Alberta 
Ferretti.  Hair  by  Sally  Hcrshberger. 
Makeup  by  Jeanine  Lobell.  Hair  products 
from  Matrix  Essentials.  Makeup  from 
Estee  Lauder.  Prop  styling  and  set  design 
by  Rick  Floyd.  Styled  by  Nicoletta 
Santoro.  Photographed  exclusively  for 
Vanity  Fair  by  Annie  Leibovitz. 


Gretchen  Mol , 
photographed  at  Pohogonot 
Farm  on  Martha's 
Vineyard,  Mass.,  on , 
June  20,  1998. 
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Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music 

Brooklyn,  New  York 
September  9  -  December  20, 1998 
For  information,  please  contact: 
(718)636-4100     www.bam.org 


The  Next  Wave  Festival  at  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  The  next  wave  can  break 
from  just  about  anywhere.  A  burst  of  innovation  —  in  dance,  music,  theater,  opera 
and  more  —  thunders  out  of  the  rehearsal  spaces  of  celebrated  artists,  or  explodes 
from  dynamic  new  sources  all  around  the  world.  Wherever  it  comes  from, 
it  always  hits  these  shores  in  just  one  place.  The  legendary  Next  Wave  Festival 
at  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music. 

Philip  Morris  Companies  is  proud  to  be  the  corporate  sponsor  of  BAM's 
Next  Wave  Festival,  as  we  have  been  from  the  beginning.  It's  just  a  part  of 
our  on-going,  four-decade  program  of  support  for  visionary  individuals 
and  organizations  who  enhance  the  quality  of  our  world. 


Years  of  Arts  Support 


PHILIP  MORRIS  COMPANIES   INC. 

KRAFT  FOODS,  INC.        MILLER  BREWING  COMPANY        PHILIP  MORRIS  CAPITAL  CORPORATION 
PHILIP  MORRIS  INTERNATIONAL  INC.        PHILIP  MORRIS  U.S.A. 
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A  PULITZER  PRIZE-WINNING  AUTHOR 

REFLECTS  ON  A  MAGICAL  PLACE 
AT  A  MAGICAL  TIME. 

PARIS 

IN  THE 

FIFTIES 

STANLEY 
KARNOW 

The  wine,  the  jazz,  the  passions, 

and  the  personalities — 

postwar  Paris  comes  to  life 

in  this  brilliant  portrait 

from  a  journalist 

who  was  there. 

"Cnarming...after  reading 

Paris  in  the  Fifties,  perhaps  we 

know  more  about  the  French 

than  we  aid  herore." 

—Los  A  ngeles  Times  Book  Review 

"Vibrates  with  immediacy. 
Readers  will  be  entranced." 

— The  Washington  Post 


STANLEY 
KARNOW 
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paR|S 

IN  THE 

FIFTIES 


Visit  our  Web  site  at  www.randomhouse.com 
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Joyce  Maynard,  whose  new  memoir,  At  Home  in  the  World, 
is  excerpted  on  page  300,  became  romantically  involved 
with  J.  D.  Salinger  when  she  was  18  and  he  was  53. 
"For  25  years  I  maintained  my  silence,"  she  says.  "Then 
my  daughter  turned  18,  and  I  felt  I'd  stepped  on  a 
land  mine."  Maynard's  book  chronicles  her  44  years, 
through  her  confrontation  last  fall  with  Salinger.  She  has 
written  five  other  books,  including  the  novel  To  Die  For, 
which  was  made  into  a  movie  by  Gus  Van  Sant. 


"They  might  have  walked  straight  out  of  Evelyn 
Waugh's  Scoop,"  contributing  editor  Sally  Bedell 
Smith  says  of  the  English  journalists— from  James 
Whitaker  to  Nigel  Dempster— she  interviewed  tor 
this  month's  story  on  Princess  Diana's  relationship 
with  the  press.  The  article  was  inspired  by  the 
reporting  Smith  has  done  for  her  forthcoming 
book  on  the  late  Princess,  who  remains  a  hot 
topic  in  the  English  tabloids.  More  than  one  frienc] 
of  Diana's  told  Smith,  "I'm  not  worried  about 
what  you  write;  I'm  worried  about  what  the 
tabloids  will  say  when  they  get  hold  of  it." 


Contributing  editor  Buzz  Bissinger  met 

Stephen  Glass  in  1993,  when  Bissinger 

was  the  guest  speaker  at  a  banquet 

thrown  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's 

newspaper,  The  Daily  Pennsylvanian, 

which  Glass  edited.  "He  struck  me  as  a 

bit  geeky,"  recalls  Bissinger,  who  on 

page  176  assesses  Glass's  string  of 

fraudulent  magazine  articles.  Bissinger, 

43,  also  remembers  reading  Glass's 

New  Republic  article  on  Philadelphia 

Mayor  Ed  Rendell,  the  main  subject  of 

Bissinger's  book  A  Prayer  for  the 

City.  "I  thought,  How  could  someone 

this  young  be  this  nasty?" 
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V  Dazzling 
V»  V>rk  Evening 

On  a  spectacular  summer  night  with  the 
glitter  of  city  lights  surrounding  them, 
New  York's  premier  retailers  gathered 
at  Astra  with  Estee  Lauder  and  Vanity  Fair 
to  celebrate  the  New  York  launch  of 
dazzling-two  new  and  wonderfully  different 
fragrances. 

Experience  dazzling  GOLD  and  SILVER 
for  yourself,  at  Estee  Lauder  counters 
everywhere. 


Tune  In 


Don't  miss  the  premiere  of  The  Rat  Pack, 
an  HBO  original  film,  on  Saturday, 
August  22nd  at  9:00  p.m.  The  film  is  an 
intimate,  behind-the-scenes  look  at  the 
most  famous  performers  of  the  1950s 
and  60s-Frank  Sinatra,  Sammy  Davis  Jr., 
Peter  Lawford  and  Joey  Bishop.  The  all- 
star  cast  includes  Ray  Liotta,  Joe  Mantegna, 
Don  Cheadle,  Angus  Macfadyen  and 
Bobby  Slaton.  For  more  information  on 
this  and  other  HBO  events,  visit  the  web- 
site at  www.hbo.com. 


Telluride 

Film  Festival 

Sponsors 

The  Telluride  Film  Festival  would  like  to 
acknowledge  the  following  sponsors: 

Smirnoff,  Presenting  Sponsor  of  the  25th 
Telluride  Film  Festival,  Amstel  Light,  Ken 
Burns,  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 
Cunard,  Directors  Guild,  Dolby  Digital, 
Kathleen  Kennedy  &  Frank  Marshall,  Nicole 
Kidman  &  Tom  Cruise,  Kodak,  Ralph  & 
Ricky  Lauren,  Lizard  Head,  Mining  Co.  Fine 
Jewelers,  Movado,  Max  Palevsky,  Michael 
Palm  Foundation,  Polo  Ralph  Lauren,  Polo 
Sport,  Screen  Actors  Guild,  Jane  Smith  Turner 
Foundation,  Sotheby's,  Starz!,  Telluride  Ski 
&  Golf,  Town  of  Telluride,  Turner  Classic 
Movies,  Vanity  Fair,  Virgin  Atlantic  Airways, 
Volkswagen,  Writers  Guild 
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Contributing  photographer  Jonathan  Becker  was  thrilled  to  team 

up  again  with  Bob  Colacello  for  this  month's  article  on  the  ball  at  the 

Palazzo  Brandolini  in  Venice.  But  after  four  days  of  shooting, 

the  magic  devolved  into  madness.  "Everywhere  we  went,  it  was  Bellini 

time,"  Becker  says,  referring  to  the  champagne-and-peach-juice 

cocktail.  "If  I  ever  see  another  Bellini,  I'm  going  to  throw  up."  Becker 

visited  the  city  on  a  European  trip  that  included  Berlin,  Stockholm, 

and  London,  where  he  photographed  Queen  Elizabeth  II. 


"I  was  invited  to  this  party  as  a 
longtime  friend  of  Ruy  and  Georgina 
Brandolini  d'Adda's,"  says  special 
correspondent  Bob  Colacello  (here  with 
Prince  Ernst  of  Hanover),  who 
on  page  296  reports  on  their  ball  in 
Venice.  "They  allowed  a  rare 
glimpse  into  their  very  private  world." 
It's  a  world  Colacello  has  known  for 
some  time.  He  met  the  family  when  he 
was  working  with  Andy  Warhol, 
and  later  was  their  neighbor  on  the 
Left  Bank  when  he  lived  in 
Paris  in  the  early  90s. 


It  was  a  particularly  frantic  month  for 

senior  editor  Ned  Zeman,  who  in 

this  issue  edited  the  profile  of  Tom  Wolfe 

and  the  Wilmington  murder  story— and 

wrote  the  cover  story  about  starlet 

Gretchen  Mol.  "Basically,  Eve  had  no 

life  for  three  weeks,"  says  Zeman,  a 

former  staff  writer  at  Newsweek  who  has 

written  for  numerous  magazines, 

including  V.F..  GQ,  Sports  Illustrated. 

Harper's  Bazaar,  and  Outside. 

"Then  again,  hanging  around 

attractive  blonde  movie  stars  isn't 

everyone's  idea  of  work." 
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WEAR  SOMETHING 
SILKY  AFTER 
THE  SHOWER. 

Smooth  it  on  shower-damp 
skin.  Its  delicately  light  sesame 
formula  instantly  vanishes  into 
skin,  sealing  in  moisture. 

You're  left  feeling  sensual, 

soft  and  silky. 


Neutrogena 


"PICNIC  \\  I1H  ELSA  PliRETTI" 
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Sterling  silver  Padova  flatware  and  Thumbprint  designs 
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The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to 

connect  with  them  lor  additional  inlormation 

about  their  products  and  services.  Stop 

by  the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise 

the  Information  Superhighway. 


JUL 

www.armaniexchange.com 
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www.bmwusa.com 

A  diamond  is  forever. 

De  Beers 

www.  adiamondisforever.  com 

DOONEY  &  BOURKE 

.... 

www.  dooney.  com 


www.  firstunion.com 


www.gap.com 

HONORA 

www.honora.com 


MILK 

Where's  your  mustache?" 

www.  whymitk.com 


OshKosh 
Bgesb 


www.  oshkoshbgosh.  com 


www.saabusa.com 

gEJIMiHl 

www.  smirnoff.com 


www.tagheuer.com 


Drivers  wanted.  Ww) 
www.vw.com 


"She's  one  of  the  actors 

I've  most  admired," 

contributing  photographer 

Herb  Ritts  says  of 

Meryl  Streep,  who  this 

month  stars  in  One  True 

Thing,  a  film  based 

on  the  novel  by  Anna 

Quindlen.  "She  has 

such  a  soulful  power  and 

presence  in  her  work— 

her  eyes  and  expression 

say  so  much."  An 

exhibition  of  the 

photographer's  work, 

"Herb  Ritts:  Work," 

will  tour  the  country 

next  year. 


"With  the  immense  popularity 

of  her  radio  show  and  her  new  book  on  the 

Ten  Commandments,  Laura  Schlessinger 

has  set  herself  up  as  a  de  facto 

religious  leader,"  says  contributing  editor 

Leslie  Bennetts,  who  profiles  the 

outspoken  radio  host  in  this  issue.  "She 
has  influence  over  people's  lives.  Her 
listeners  call  in  and  say,  'Dr.  Laura,  I'll 
do  whatever  you  tell  me  to  do.""  It 
was  this  power  that  piqued  Bennetts's 
interest.  "1  thought  it  would  be  fascinating 
to  look  behind  the  public  persona." 


"I  had  always  been  intrigued  by  the 
title  'Strange  Fruit,'"  says  contributing 
editor  David  Margolick,  who  on  page  310 
tells  the  story  of  Billie  Holiday's 
famous  protest  song.  "When  I  finally 
heard  the  song,  it  blew  me  away." 
"Strange  Fruit"  was  particularly 
fascinating  to  Margolick  because  it 
brought  together  three  seminal 
personalities  of  the  20th  century: 
Holiday,  and  Julius  and  Ethel 
Rosenberg,  whose  sons  were  adopted 
by  the  writer  of  "Strange  Fruit," 
Abel  Meeropol— a  point  first  explored 
by  Margolick  in  his  1993  New 
York  Times  article  about  the 
Meeropol  family. 
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Mare  Malacca  part  of  the  mix. 

It's  the  smooth,  mellow  spirit  that 

blends  well  with  everything. 


Malacca  &  Ginger  Ale 


I   '/a   OZ.   TANOUERAY 

Malacca  Gin 

A  oz.  Ginger  Ale 

Garnish  with  a  Twist 

Or  Try  Tanoueray  Malacca  in 
your  favorite  gin  cocktail. 
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MALACCA 

A    NEW    WAY   TO    GIN 

TANOUERAY  ENCOURAGES  YOU  TO  DRINK  RESPONSIBLY 

Imported  English  Gin  40%  ail  Vol  180  Prooll  100°.  G Neutral  Siiinls 

1998  SchieHelini  Somerset  Co   New  York  NY 
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"I've  never  had  a  more  difficult  job  than 
this  in  journalism,"  contributing  editor 
Judy  Bachrach  says  of  this  month's  article  on 
private  investigator  Terry  Lenzner,  whose 
clients  include  Bill  and  Hillary  Clinton,  "i 
won't  talk  to  you  until  I  check  you  out' 
that  was  a  standard  response  to  interview 
requests,"  Bachrach  recalls.  "And  I 
invested  in  a  paper  shredder  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life."  Bachrach  is  used  to 
dealing  with  complicated  subjects    in 
March  she  wrote  about  Susan  Cummings, 
the  Virginia  heiress  who  killed  her 
polo-playing  boyfriend. 


Barry  Paris  first  met  conductor  Andre  Previn 

in  1979,  while  working  as  an  editor  for 

the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  He  then  served 

as  a  liaison  between  Previn  and  Frank 

Zappa  in  an  ill-fated  musical  collaboration. 

"We  tried  to  put  together  a  pops  concert," 

says  Paris.  "But  there  was  some  dispute  over 

the  number  of  rehearsals  there  would  be,  and 

it  fell  apart."  Paris,  who  has  written 

acclaimed  biographies  of  Louise  Brooks, 

Greta  Garbo,  and  Audrey  Hepburn,  writes 

about  Previn's  first  opera,  A  Streetcar 

Named  Desire,  on  page  222. 


"When  I  was  around  six  years  old  I  had 
to  play  'Bread  and  Butter'  for  a 
piano  recital,"  says  contributing  editor 
Laura  Jacobs.  "I  practiced  so  much  I 
got  a  blister  on  my  thumb,  so  for  my 
first  big  performance,  I  had  on  my 
pink  satin  dress,  a  pink  bow  in  my  hair, 
and  a  big  bandage  on  my  thumb!" 
Jacobs,  who  spotlights  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma 
on  page  282,  eventually  translated 
these  early  stage  experiences  into  a 
career  at  Stagebill,  the  national 
performing-arts  program  magazine, 
where  she  was  editor  in  chief 
from  1987  to  1995. 


Historian  Stephen  E.  Ambrose,  who  profiles 

World  War  II  cartoonist  Bill  Mauldin  in  this 

issue,  is  the  author  of  27  books,  including 

multivolume  biographies  of  Presidents 

Eisenhower  and  Nixon  and,  most  recently, 

Citizen  Soldiers,  about  the  U.S.  Army's  role 

in  the  liberation  of  Europe.  For  Citizen 

Soldiers  and  his  other  World  War  II  books, 

Ambrose  has  interviewed  more  than  3,000 

veterans.  This  expertise  afforded  him  his  first 

brush  with  a  Hollywood  blockbuster  when 

he  was  hired  by  Steven  Spielberg  as  a 

historical  consultant  for  his  World  War  II 

epic  Saving  Private  Ryan. 
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Malacca  mellows  the  whole  evening  and  enjoy. 
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STATE  OF  THE 


Finally  an  unbiased  account  oi  the 
events  and  developments  that 
brought  the  Reagans  to  the  White 
House  ["Ronnie  and  Nancy,"  by 
bob  Colacello,  July],  In  lime,  when 
the  test  of  the  press  is  less  concerned 
about  being  politically  correct  and  more 
interested  in  facts,  and  when  it  decides 
to  ivpori  history  rather  than  modify  it,  I 
believe  Ronald  Reagan  will  be  recog- 
ni/ed  lor  the  exceptional  leader  he  was. 

In  addition  to  his  stand  on  tough 
leadership,  which  we  desperately  need 
these  days,  it  was  wonderful  to  have  a 
president  and  First  Lady  with  character. 


Excuse  me.  Mr.  President. 


values,  morality,  integrity,  style,  and  so- 
phistication in  the  While  House. 

PAMELA  GLASS 
Palm  Springs,  California 

FROM  lilt;  FIRST  PART  of  Bob  Colacel- 
lo's  exceptional  article  about  Ronald  and 
Nancy  Reagan,  it  becomes  abundantly 
clear  that  Ronald  Reagans  backers,  sup- 
porters, and  benefactors  were  extraordi- 
narily wealthy  people.  One  can  just  imag- 
ine the  glittering  dinner  parties  in  Beverly 
Hills,  where  the  ludicrous  concept  of 
trickle-down  economics  was  born,  and 
the  conversations  that  might  have  taken 


Nancy 

the  OniA 
special  a\ 
Reagan  \ 
Wt lb  Dr\ 
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f'oandatl 


giin  is  admitted  into 

mce  by  Jim  Ki/bn. 
van/  to  Ronald 
\;U  i be  preside/! 7  meets 

',  Glenn  Campbell, 
\he  Reagan 

.  on  May  15, 1985. 


place.  "You  see,  Ronnie,  if  you  cut  taxes 
and  preserve  our  wealth  and  lifestyle,  it's 
good  for  the  whole  country.  We'll  hire 
more  maids  and  buy  more  Cadillacs  and 
give  more  parties.  Everybody  wins!" 

RICHARD  PRICE 
Westminster,  California 

IN  HIS  PROFILE  of  the  Reagans,  Bob  Co- 
lacello concentrates  on  a  group  of  mil- 
lionaires whose  sole  achievement  was 
their  lavish  financial  contributions  to  the 
Reagans,  not  only  to  their  political  cam- 
paigns but  also  to  them  personally— their 
luxurious  home  and  their  opulent  parties. 

MARIA  BAUER 
Woodstock,  New  York 

ON  MARCH  28,  1980,  I  was  invited  to  din- 
ner at  Anne  Ford  Johnson's  house  in  Bel 
Air.  Among  the  guests  were  Betsy  and 
Alfred  Bloomingdale.  Ronald  Reagan 
had  just  lost  a  primary  or  two  to  George 
Bush  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  was  giv- 
ing the  impression  that  Reagan  had  little 
chance,  and  I  agreed. 

But  after  dinner,  Alfred  Bloomingdale 
looked  at  me  and  said,  "Ronnie  Reagan 
will  win  the  Republican  nomination.  He 
will  win  the  presidency  in  a  landslide,  and 
he  will  go  on  to  become  one  of  our  great- 
est presidents."  1  have  often  thought  of  the 
absolute  certainty  in  his  voice  and  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  right  on  all  three  counts. 

RON  WINOK.UR 

Los  Angeles,  California 

I  AM  A  TRIED-AND-TRUE  Democrat  who 
never  believed  in  the  politics  of  Ronald 
Reagan.  That  said,  what  a  fabulously  in- 
sightful and  touching  article. 

RANDIE  RUBENSTEIN 
Howell,  New  Jersey 

THANK  YOU  FOR  an  interesting  piece  on 
the  Reagans.  I  am  totally  puzzled,  though, 
as  to  why  the  Reagans  depended  on  the 
kindness  of  friends  to  buy  them  a  house. 
Are  they  so  poor  that  they  cannot  afford 
one  on  their  own?  While  the  Reagans 
have  never  been  known  as  generous  con- 
tributors to  charity,  they  seem  to  have  no 
difficulty  being  on  the  receiving  end. 

MARINA  ESTABROOK 
Sacramento,  California 

THE  MOST  REVEALING  part  of  the  Cola- 
cello    profile    of   CONTINUED    on    PAOI     IH 
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Chrysler  invites  you  to  the  Labor  Day 
Festival  at  Janus  Jazz  Aspen  at  Snowmass, 

from  September  4-7,  at  the  foot  of 
Snowmass  Mountain  in  Aspen,  Colorado. 
Scheduled  to  appear  at  this  year's  festival 
are  James  Brown  and  his  29  piece  band, 
Bonnie  Raitt,  Keb-Mo  and  Crosby,  Stills  & 
Nash,  among  others. 

While  there,  check  out  the  new  Chrysler 
300M,  a  car  built  for  the  millennium.  For 
VIP  tickets  and  general  information,  call 
970-920-4996.  For  lodging  and  ticket 
packages,  call  800-SNOWMAS. 


Boutique  Peek 


Visit  one  of  Dana  Buchman's  two  new 

boutiques  to  view  the  spectacular  Fall 
1998  Collections. 

65  East  57th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

The  Americana  at  Manhasset 
Manhasset,  Long  Island 

Call  1-800-522-DANA 
for  more  information. 


Fresh  Faces  In 
Fashion 

GEN  ART  presents  Fresh  Faces  In 
Fashion  '98,  co-sponsored  by  TAG 
Heuer.  Held  in  New  York  City  on 
September  16,  and  in  Los  Angeles  on 
October  5,  each  Fresh  Faces  In  Fashion 
presents  the  work  of  twelve  up-and-com- 
ing designers  in  a  runway  show  and  still- 
life  exhibits.  GEN  ART  is  a  non-profit 
organization  that  showcases  emerging 
talent  in  film,  fashion  and  the  visual  arts. 
For  more  information  about  GEN  ART 
and  a  calendar  of  events,  call  212-290-0312. 


Doctor  hi  the  Big  House:  Dr.  Jeffrey  MacDonald photographed  at  the 
Federal  Correctional  Institution  in  Sheridan,  Oregon. 
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s  the  Reagans 
was  the  anecdote  about  how  Nancy 
Reagan  and  Washington  Post  publisher 
Katharine  Graham  became  friends.  I 
had  to  read  it  twice  to  make  sure  I  un- 
derstood correctly:  their  having  been 
introduced  by  author  Truman  Capote 
was  such  a  source  of  embarrassment 
to  them  that  they  "didn't  think  it  was 
suitable"  for  discussion  and  have  kept 
it  "a  dark  secret"  all  these  years.  That 
speaks  volumes— sad  ones— about  both 
women. 

STEVE  TARAVELLA 
Washington,  D.C. 

DURING  THE  REAGAN  YEARS  I  felt 
safe  and  proud  to  be  an  American. 
With  Clinton  I  feel  ashamed  and 
embarrassed. 

LOIS  R  GABLE 

York.  Pennsylvania 


Fatal  Revision 


WOW!  ROBERT  SAM  ANSON,  with  his 
hatchet  job  ["The  Devil  and  Jeffrey 
MacDonald,"  July],  has  now  joined  Joe 
McGinniss,  Janet  Cooke,  and  Stephen 


Glass  in  the  pantheon  of  writers  who 
fake  their  research  and  then  write  false 
articles  for  money.  Amazingly,  in  a 
case  that  is  unusually  well  documented 
in  court  documents,  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  releases,  and  sworn  witness 
statements,  Anson  was  peculiarly  un- 
able to  utilize  those  sources  for  facts. 
Instead,  he  was  quick  to  seize,  and 
even  enlarge  upon,  tired  old  myths 
about  my  case,  almost  all  of  which 
have  originated  from  prosecution  sources 
or  Joe  McGinniss's  pen,  and  which 
have  been  disproved  time  and  again. 
(While  Anson  was  writing  his  pathetic 
litany  of  falsehoods  and  innuendo,  the 
Vanity  Fair  fact  checkers  were  seriously 
inquiring  about  the  make  of  the  car  in 
a  photograph.) 

Anson  had  a  chance  to  do  a  real  in- 
vestigative piece.  Too  bad  for  the  truth 
that  he  chose  that  pathetic  low  road, 
the  gossip  highway,  the  pat-the-nice- 
government-prosecutor-on-the-back-and- 
collect-the-check  style  of  hack  writing. 
Shame  on  him. 

Oh,  and,  Mr.  Anson,  one  more  thing: 
when  you  fake  research,  perhaps  you 
should  learn  what  your  role  model,  Joe 
McGinniss  (or  continued  on  page   no 
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uNot  since 
Sylvia  Plath's 
"The  Bell  Jar  has 
a  personal  account 
of  life  in  a  mental 
hospital  achieved 
as  much  popularity 
and  acclaim."  -time 
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"Poignant,  astonishing, 
a  compelling  and 
heart-breaking  story." 
— The* 


SUSANNA 
KA  TSEN 


IONAL 
BESTSELLE 

In  paperback  at  bookstores,  or  call 
1-800-793-BOOK  (048-02)  to  order 


VINTAGE 


BOOK 
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co  i  i  .  i  i  i)  from  paoi  hi  was  il  Clifford 
Irving?),  already  learned  you  need  in  gi  i 
al  leas)  something  correct,  or  everyone 
will  know.  My  eyes  are  hazel  nol  your 
mythical  "ice  blue."  Or  perhaps  you 
knew,  but  liked  blue  belter  lor  your  fanci- 
ful version  of  the  facts? 

II  I  I  R.EY  l<   Mai  DONALD,  M.I) 
Sheridan,  Oregon 

ROBERT  SAM  ANSON  REPLIES:  As 
usual,  Jeffrey  MacDonald  u  an  articulate  advo- 
cate. And,  as  usual,  Mini  humid  lane*  a  few 
things  out.  Like  the  fat  t  ibcti  the  evident  <  present- 
ed against  him  at  trial  was  overwhelming  and 
that,  according  to  one  of  his  own  attorneys,  some  of 
tin  most  damning  winds  nunc  out  />/  bis  own 
mouth.  Per  well-developed  practice,  be  it/so  neglects 
to  mail/on  that  the  chief  "real  killers"  he's  been 
pointing  his  finger  at  for  nearly  three  decades  were 
long  ago  cleared  of  any  culpability  by  one  of  the 
most  exhaustive  criminal  investigations  in  U.S. 
history.  Last,  but  hardly  least,  MacDonald— 
whose  unsuccessful  appeals  record  is  also  one  of  the 
most  exhaustive  in  U.S.  history— fails  to  note  that 
he  was  convicted  of  triple  homicide  in  1979.  and 
that,  despite  the  obvious  enticements  since,  not  one 
of  his  jurors  has  ever  expressed  any  public  reserva- 
tions about  the  verdict. 

HAVING  FOLLOWED  with  interest  the 
saga  of  Jeffrey  MacDonald  since  the  mur- 
der of  his  wife  and  children  made  sensa- 
tional news,  I  find  that  Robert  Sam 
Anson's  superb  review  of  the  case  begs 
comparison  of  MacDonald  to  O.  J. 
Simpson.  In  both  cases,  influential  per- 
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sons  were  willing  to  defend  I  he  accused 
with  the  argument  thai  such  "charming" 
hemes  and  champions  of  their  chosen 
professions  could  nol  be  cold-blooded 
killers.  In  both  eases  shameless  attorneys 
believed  they  could  sow  enough  confu- 
sion and  doubt  in  a  juror's  mind  to  fore- 
stall conviction.  It  worked  for  Simpson 
because  of  a  racial  backlash  against  the 
system  of  justice,  and  the  fact  that  Judge 
Ito  kicked  oil"  the  jury  the  only  person 
who  might  have  held  out  for  conviction, 
thereby  dooming  the  prosecution. 

I  fear  that  Jeffrey  MacDonald  may  get 
a  new  trial,  since  only  one  holdout 
against  conviction  would  bring  a  hung 
jury,  which  could  lead  to  his  freedom, 
and  I'm  well  aware  of  how  clever  attor- 
neys can  woo  at  least  one  out  of  12  peo- 
ple to  that  effect.  As  a  clinical  psychia- 
trist with  29  years  of  experience,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Dr.  MacDonald  commit- 
ted the  murders  and,  like  O.  J.  Simpson, 
is  determined  never  to  admit  it. 

JOSEPH  I.  STAPEN.  M.D. 
Santa  Barbara.  California 

MY  WIFE  AND  I  are  natives  of  Fayette- 
ville.  North  Carolina,  where  Jeff  MacDon- 
ald committed  his  heinous  crimes  on  his 
family.  We  read  with  great  interest  to  see 
what  kind  of  spin  your  magazine  was 
going  to  put  on  this  story.  The  last  line 
told  it  all:  "Never  was  there  a  tear."  Jeff 
MacDonald  is  a  classic  example  of  a  so- 
ciopathic  Svengali.  He  has  fooled  many 
people,  mostly  females,  into  believing 
his  demented  story. 

Those  of  us  who  remem- 
ber that  awful  night  of  Febru- 
ary 16,  1970,  and  the  events 
that  followed,  know  that  Mac- 
Donald was  the  murderer  and 
that  the  evidence  was  clear. 
Bringing  in  self-aggrandizing 
attorneys  such  as  Alan  Der- 
showitz  only  further  reminds 
us  of  his  guilt.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  times  in  the  history 
of  jurisprudence  that  money, 
high-powered  lawyers,  and 
fame  haven't  done  the  victims 
an  injustice. 

MARSHALL  AND 

SAN  DEE  WAR  EN 

Fayeltevillc,  North  Carolina 


Sinatra,  Frankly 

JONATHAN  SCHWARTZ'S  trib- 
ute to  Frank  Sinatra  ["Swingin" 
on  a  Century,"  July]  was  bril- 
liant. No  one  else  has  so  clear- 
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Lights!  Camera! 

Vction! 
Win  a  Trip  to 

I  loll\  »oo(l 

« 

She's  dramatic,  alluring  and  provocative. 
La  Grande  Dame  Makes  a  Scene  ...  and 
invites  you  to  create  one. 

Craft  a  sensational  movie  scene  (1,500- 
2,000  words,  any  genre)  in  which  La 
Grande  Dame  is  the  star,  and  win  an 
Academy  Award  weekend  for  two- 
compliments  of  Champagne  Veuve 
Clicquot  and  Vanity  Fair. 

Send  your  typed,  original  movie  scene 
by  December  31.  1998  to  Vanity  Fair 
Promotion  Department,  350  Madison 
Avenue,  NY,  NY  10017  Att:  La  Grande 
Dame  Contest.  For  complete  details, 
rules  and  regulations,  fax  your 
request  to  (212)  880-8883,  or  visit 
www.clicquot.com. 

Joseph  Abboud 

On  September  3,  meet  designer  Joseph 
Abboud  when  he  presents  his  Fall  1998 
Collection  to  celebrate  the  grand  open- 
ing of  Nordstrom  downtown  Seattle. 

5:30  p.m. 
Doors  Open 

6:00  p.m. 
Fashion  Presentation 

7:00  p.m. 

Dessert  Reception  in 

Mens  Clothing  Department 

Nordstrom 

500  Pine  Street 
Seattle,  Washington 

For  more  information,  please  call  the 
Nordstrom  Event  Hotline  at  206-628-1000. 


Conde  Nast 
Currency 

Check  out  Conde  Nast  Currency 
online  at  www.cncurrency.com 
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ly  described  the  phenomenon  he  was. 

Never  slopping  to  think  why.  I  just 
knew  I  liked  Sinatra,  I  knew  it  was  more 
ill. in  the  man,  more  than  the  songs,  even 
more  than  the  voice.  Now  I  understand 
why.  It  lias  always  been  so  easy  lor  writ- 
ers to  pick  at  parts  and  pieces  of  Sinatra 
and  his  life.  Bui  those  aren't  the  stories 
that  explain  the  magic. 

As  for  Schwartz,  he's  got  it  right. 

R  J  WALTERS 

Dallas.  Texas 

JONATHAN  SCHWARTZ  writes  as  won- 
derfully as  he  speaks  and  spins.  I  have 
been  a  Sinatra  fan  all  my  life,  and  my 
years  of  living  in  New  York  made  me  a 
Schwartz  fan  as  well.  I  have  enjoyed  lis- 
tening to  him  extol  the  virtues  of  the  mu- 
sic itself.  Thanks  for  the  great  article. 

CHARLES  SOMMER 

San  Francisco.  California 

FRANK  SINATRA  is  my  favorite  male  vo- 
calist, so  I  am  charmed  by  the  enthusi- 
asm Jonathan  Schwartz  expresses  for 
him.  However,  Schwartz's  pronouncement 
that  Sinatra  is  "the  greatest  interpretive 
musician  that  the  United  States  has  ever 
developed,"  a  claim  he  calls  "not  nego- 
tiable," is  irritating.  Such  sweeping  com- 
mentary not  only  denigrates  every  other 
singer  of  any  genre,  but  arrogantly  repudi- 
ates the  contributions  of  countless  instru- 
mentalists. What  about  Charlie  Parker, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  and  Miles  Davis? 

I  like  to  believe  that  Frank  Sinatra  him- 
self would  deem  Schwartz's  assertion  not 
only  "negotiable"  but  indeed  unctuous 
and  uncouth. 

GUY  VESPOINT 

West  Hollywood,  California 


War  Wounds 


AS  A  GERMAN  CITIZEN  who  was  born 
in  1953  and  presently  lives  in  New  York, 
I  read  the  article  "The  German  Front," 
by  David  Margolick  [June],  with  great 
interest. 

It  is  easy  to  draw  the  picture  of  the 
ugly  Germans  over  and  over  again.  Do 
we  call  it  "the  American  front"  or  a 
"blitzkrieg"  when  American  companies 
buy  their  way  into  European  corpora- 
tions, when  American  culture,  from  the 
movies  to  McDonald's,  invades  Europe 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world?  What  is 
the  purpose  of  the  line  "[Dieter  is]  like 
a  German  officer,  doing  his  duty"?  An 
officer,  per  se,  does  his  duty,  whether  he 
is  German,  American,  British,  or  French. 
As  I  learned,  the  office  building  of  the 


von  Holtzbhncks  is  "built  on  the  site  of 
a  former  Gestapo  installation."  What  else 
should  they  do  with  the  space  today? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Holocaust 
was  an  irreversible  catastrophe,  the 
wounds  of  which  can  be  healed  only  over 
several  generations.  But  sorting  out  the 
facts  from  the  general  tone,  I  feel  that 
the  von  Holtzbrincks  have  contributed 
more  to  that  healing  than  the  author  of 
your  article. 

GERTRUD  HUSSLA 
New  York,  New  York 


Monica  Dearest 


In  an  issue  that  chronicled  the  marriage  of  the 
Reagans,  featured a  devastating  report  from  the 
violent  region  of  Kosovo,  and  paid  homage  to  the 
legendary  Frank  Sinatra,  no  article  inspired 
more  opinions— and  sharpened  knives— from 
Vanity  Fair  readers  than  July's  six-page  spread 
on  Monica  Lewinsky  ("Who's  That  Girl?,"  by 
Christopher  Hitchens).  While  Andrea  Ham- 
ilton, of  Tulsa,  decided  that  photographer  "Herb 
Ritts  slipped  a  cog  on  this  one, "  and  Gina  Horan, 
of  Walnut  Creek,  California,  questioned  "the  san- 
ity of  your  editors"  in  featuring  a  "beret-ivearing 
loser,"  Robin  D.  Cullip  (Nashville,  Tennessee) 
may  have  spoken  the  clearest  and  loudest  for  the 
50-some  correspondents  when  she  wrote  in  her  let- 
ter to  the  editor,  "Simply  amazing!" 

Aline  Bertelsen,  of  Tucson,  made  clear  in  her 
missive,  "I  have  no  idea  what  the  piece  says,  and 
I  refuse  to  even  look  at  the  pictures."  Others,  how- 
ever, gave  a  thorough  analytic  reading  of  text  and 
image  alike.  "The  face  that  launched  a  thousand 
subpoenas?"  asked  Nashville 's  Stacy  Carson. 
"Hardly.  Just  a  mouth. "  "  What,  fellas?"  Donna 
Federici,  of  Thousand  Oaks,  California,  wrote. 
"No  kneepads?"  Alas,  so  much  for  the  ego  boost. 

CORRECTIONS:  On  page  34  of  August's 
"Contributors,"  we  said  that  Wayne  Lawson  had 
been  editor  of  The  New  York  Times  Book 
Review.  He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  a  staff  of  editors. 

Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with  the 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phone 
number  to:  Vanity  Fair,  350  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York  10017.  Address  electronic 
mail  to  vfmail@vf.com.  The  magazine  reserves 
the  right  to  edit  submissions,  which  may  be  pub- 
lished or  otherwise  used  in  any  medium.  All 
submissions  become  the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 

Those  submitting  manuscripts,  photographs, 
artwork,  or  other  material  to  Vanity  Fair  for 
consideration  should  not  send  originals  unless 
requested  in  writing  to  do  so  by  Vanity  Fair.  All 
unsolicited  materials  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  self-addressed  overnight-delivery  envelope, 
postage  paid.  However,  Vanity  Fair  is  not 
responsible  for  unsolicited  submissions. 
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Cause  for  indulgence. 


Shoes  On  Sale 


The  Fashion  Footwear  Association  of  New  York  (FFANY)  and  QVC  present  the  fifth  annual  Shoes  On  Sale,  televised  live  from  The 

Pierre  in  New  York  City.  Over  70,000  pairs  of  designer  and  brand  name  footwear  will  be  sold  at  half  price  to  benefit  breast 

cancer  research  and  education  programs.  With  your  help,  we  expect  to  reach  over  $5  million  in  cumulative  net  proceeds. 


Watch  QVC  Presents  FFANY  Shoes  On  Sale;  Friday,  October  2,  7-10pm  ET 


QVC 


:  Sefvice  Announcement    01998  OVC,  Inc.  www.qvc.com      Botanic  Design  and  Photography:  Stme  Heilmann 


A.  MARINELLI  /  ADRIENNE  VITTADINI  /  AEROSOLES  /  AMALFI  /  AMERICAN  EAGLE  /  ANDRE  ASSOUS  /  ANN  MARINO  /  ANNE  KLEIN  /  AQUATALIA  BY  MARVIN  K 
ARCHE  /  AZALEIA  USA  /  BALLY  /  BANDOLINO  /  BCBG  /  BIRKENSTOCK  /  B0RN  /  BOSTONIAN  /  CALICO  /  CAPARROS  /  CARESSA  /  CHARLES  JOURDAN 
CK  SHOES  /  CLARKS  OF  ENGLAND  /  COBBIE  CUDDLERS  /  COLE-HAAN  /  DANIEL  GREEN  /  DEXTER  /  DKNY  SHOES  /  DOCKERS  FOOTWEAR 
DONALD  J  PLINER  /  EASTLAND  /  EASY  SPIRIT  /  EASY  STREET  /  ENZO  ANGIOLINI  /  ESPRIT  I  ETIENNE  AIGNER  /  EVAN-PICONE  /  FRANCO  SARTO 
FRYE  /  GAMA  STUDIO  /  G.H.  BASS  &  CO.  /  GOODY  TWO  SHOES  /  HAVANA  JOE  /  HUSH  PUPPIES  /  HYPE  FOOTWEAR  /  IMPO  /  IPANEMA  /  JACK  SPRAT 
JOAN  &  DAVID  /  JONATHAN  MARTIN  /  LARRY  STUART  COLLECTION  /  LIZ  CLAI80RNE  SHOES  /  MARTINEZ  VALERO  /  MOOTSIES  TOOTSIES 
NATURALIZER  /  NEW  YORK  TRANSIT  /  NICOLE  /  NINA  /  9  &  CO.  /  NINE  WEST  /  PRIMA  ROYALE  /  RALPH  LAUREN  FOOTWEAR  /  REACTION  /  RIEKER 
RJ  COLT  /  ROCKPORT  /  RYKA  /  SALVATORE  FERRAGAMO  /  SAM  &  LIBBY  /  SELBY  /  SPORTO  /  SUDINI  /  SUPREMES  BY  SOFT  SPOTS  /  TIMBERLAND 


UNL   TTED  /  VANS  /  VIA  SPIGA  /  VITTORIO  RICCI  /  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  /  YALEET  /  ZODIAC  /  AND  MANY  MORE   |  SPECIAL  BENEFACTOR:  NINE  WEST  GROUP 


Watch  QVC's  Morning  Show  throughout  October  for  the  featured  Shoe  of  the  Day  |  Special  performance  by  internationally  acclaimed  Top  Dogs 


Film  Festival 


n  1977,  right  after  the  fourth 
iTelluride  Film  Festival,  I  took 
an  empty  half-gallon  juice  jar 
and  put  it  on  the  bookshelf.  Throughout  that  next  year — from 
Labor  Day  to  Labor  Day — I  threw  coins  in  the  jar.  I  was  a  poor,  hip- 
pie graduate  student  and  that  jar  was  my  Telluride  fund.  I  even- 
tually got  a  job,  but  I  still  throw  coins  in  the  jar  all  year  long. 
When  it's  just  about  full,  I  know  that  it's  time  to  go  to  Telluride. 

The  Telluride  Film  Festival,   now  in  its  25th  year,   remains 
the  one  major  international  festival  in  which  business  doesn't 


overwhelm  the  pure  love  of  movies.  Cannes  has  Euro-glitz- 
television  crews  and  silver-maned  men  in  black  tuxedos  with 
18-year-olds  on  their  arms;  Toronto  is  a  sober,  well-mannered  ver- 
sion of  Cannes;  and  Sundance  means  hordes  of  hopefuls  search- 
ing for  a  crack  in  Hollywood's  great  portal.  Telluride  is  a  time  for 
both  young  and  old  to  forget  about  the  world  and  indulge  in 
films  like  kids  diving  into  a  pool  on  the  first  day  of  summer. 

And  what  films.  Over  the  years,  screenings  have  included  Billy 
Bob  Thornton's  Sling  Blade,  David  Lynch's  Blue  Velvet,  Wim 
Wenders'  Paris,  Texas,  Louis  Malle's  My  Dinner  with  Andre  and 
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Gloria  Swanson 
sings,  dances,  and 
accepts  first 
Telluride  tribute 


Jack  Nicholson 
receives  first 
lifetime 
achievement 
honor 


Telluride 
celebrates  Bugs, 
Daffy  and  Wile  E 
Coyote  creator 
Chuck  Jones 
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/,i/i  to  bottom,  Telluride  Silver  Medallion 
recipient  Jodie  Foster  ( 1991 ).  li^ht  show 
ovei  the  San  Juan  Mountains,  Telluride 
tributeei  Leni  Riefenstahl  and  Francis 
Ford  Coppola,  producers  Kathleen 
Kennedy  and  Frank  Marshall  address 
the  student  symposium. 


Au  Revoir  les  Enfants,  Neil  Jordan's  The  Crying  Game,  and  Ji 
Sheridan's  My  Left  Foot. 


The  festival  also  presents  films  that  have  been  forgotten  o 
rarely  seen,  such  as  Frank  Borzage's  Lucky  Star,  Dzig; 
Vertov's  The  Man  with  the  Movie  Camera,  Paul  Fejos's  Lonesome 
Jean  Gremillion's  Gardiens  de  Phare,  Lupo-Pik's  Sylvester,  anc 
Maurice   Tourneur's   wonderful    gangster   picture,   Justin   o 
Marseille.  At  the  first  festival,  the  screening  of  Sadie  Thompsor 
ended  with  a  black  screen,  in  memory  o 
the  film's  missing  last  reel,  one  of  the 
world's  first  demonstrations  of  the  neec 
for  film  preservation. 

With  a  population  of  less  than  2,000 
Telluride  is  tiny  and  the  festival  is  inti 
mate.  The  guest  directors  who  attenc 
participate  as  regular  festival  visitors.  I've 
watched  movies  with  directors  Jacque: 
Demy,  Robert  M.  Young,  and  Barbe 
Schroeder,  and  they've  been  as  moved  b^ 
what  they  have  seen  as  everyone  else  ir 
the  audience  has.  After  the  tribute  tc 
Mexican  director  Emilio  Fernandez,  Bot 
Young  looked  astonished.  "I  never  knew 
this  existed!"  he  said. 

Telluride   isn't   a   celebrity   festival 

Clint  Eastwood,  who  visited  the  festiva 

in    1990,   could  walk  down  the  stree 

without    being    hounded    by   fans   o 

besieged   by   photographers.   And,    like 

everyone  else,  he  went  to  the  movies.  Even  James  Stewart  came 

to  the  festival  not  as  a  star  but  to  talk  about  his  favorite  director 

Anthony  Mann. 

It  takes  a  powerful  effort  to  reach  the  gorgeous  box  canyor 
where  Telluride  sits,  so  by  the  time  the  festival  begins,  the  audi- 
ence is  ready  and  the  excitement  is  electric.  Opening  the  festival 
founder  Bill  Pence  smiles  down  from  the  stage  of  the  Sheridar 
Opera  House  and  utters  those  delicious,  almost  sadistic  words 
"You  can't  see  everything.  You  have  to  make  choices."  When 
think  of  what  I've  missed  over  the  years,  I  weep.  But  wher 
I  remember  what  I've  seen,  I  feel  blessed. 
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The  Czech  New 
Wave  comes  east, 
receives  tribute 


Abel  Gance 
presents  Napoleon 
i  person-first  time 


Paul  Schrader 
introduces  film  noir 


My  Dinner  with 
Andre  launches  U.S. 
indie  craze 
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appears  in  pubht 
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PUSHING  THE  ARTFORM 


Over  twenty-five  years,  the  Telluride 
Film  Festival  has  grown  into  one  of 
the  most  lauded  international  events 
in  the  world  of  cinema:  Each  year, 
honoring  the  directors,  the  screenwrit- 
ers, the  actors  who  have  made  film  the 
artform  of  the  20th  Century. 
Movado  Watch,  a  longtime  supporter 
of  the  arts,  is  proud  of  its  association 
with  the  Telluride  Film  Festival  '98 
and  its  sponsorship  of  the  Festival's 
principal  screening  site,  the  historic 
Sheridan  Opera  House. 


Museum  Safiro™  Watch 


THE  WATCH   DIAL  IN  THE  PERMANENT  COLLECTIONS  OF  MUSEUMS  WORLDWIDE 


MOVADO 

The  Museum  Watch. 


SWISS 

www.movado.com 


The  official  car  of  the  1998  Telluride  Film  Festival 
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The  idea  for  the  Telluride  Film 
Festival  was  born  in  1973  when 
Pence  and  James  Card,  of  the 
George  Eastman  House  Archive, 
Americans  pre-eminent  film  arch- 
ive, drove  into  the  out-of-the- 
way  old  mining  town  of  Telluride 
(it  was  not  yet  a  ski  resort)  to 
present  a  film  at  the  Sheri- 
dan Opera  House.  Opera  houses 
aren't  rare  in  Colorado  mining 
towns — Oscar  Wilde  vis- 
ited some  of  them — but 
the  two  men  quickly  rec- 
ognized that  this  one 
was  an  architectural  gem. 
Card  said,  "You  have  to 
put  a  film  festival  here." 
And  together  they  did, 
the  very  next  year. 


Lzo<yUt&  JCo^ectcrV,  {/owsufruf  0/ (cz*u^/. 


That  first  festival  paid  tributes  to  Gloria 
Swanson,  the  first  great  movie  star;  to  the  astonishing  young 
director  Francis  Ford  Coppola;  and  to  Leni  Riefenstahl,  honored 
for  her  talent,  yet  reviled  for  her  ethics.  It's  a  pattern  that  the  fes- 
tival has  followed  ever  since.  It  pays  homage  to  great  filmmakers 
of  the  past  and  present,  and  to  those  who  have  been  forgotten 


Clockwise  from  top:  Seminar  at  Elks  Park,  Telluride  Silver 
Medallion  recipients  Jennifer  Jason  Leigh  (1993),  Clint 
Eastwood  (1990),  and  Harvey  Keitel  (1992). 


or  overlooked.  Those  honored  come  from  all  over  the 
world.  And  as  a  group,  their  work  demonstrates  the 
limitless  possibilities  of  the  cinema. 

Pence  and  his  wife,  Stella,  the  festival  man- 
ager, view  Telluride  not  as  a  series  of  separate  events 
but  as  one  continuous  party  with  the  movies,  which 
just  happens  to  surface  every  Labor  Day  weekend. 
Many  of  the  same  faces  appear  each  year.  Werner  Herzog,  a 
Telluride  regular,  celebrated  his  40th  birthday  on  stage  at  the 
Opera  House.  The  late  Louis  Malle  was  considered  a  beloved 
member  of  the  Telluride  family.  And  Ken  Burns  and  Chuck  Jones 
have  become  festival  fixtures. 
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Film  poet  Andrei  Tarkovaky 
flees  Russia,  arrives 
in  Telluride 
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BEFORE  KODAK  MAX 

photos  taken  on 

Kodak  Gold  100  film 


AFTER  KODAK  MAX 

photos  taken  on 
Kodak  Gold  Max  800  film 


It's  all  you  need  to  know  about  film 


Kodak's  maximum 
versatility  film  for 
better-looking 
pictures  in  sunlight, 
low  light, 
action  or  still. 


Kodak 

dOLD 


MAX. 


Visit  us  at 
www.kodak.com 
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Telluride  even  has  one  piece 
of  folklore:  while  watching 
John  McNaughton's  Henry,  Portrait 
of  a  Serial  Killer,  a  distraught  mem- 
ber of  the  audience  decided  to  flee 
the  theater.  But  in  order  to  leave 
she  had  to  pass  the  concession 
stand,  and  there,  buying  a  soda, 
stood  actor  Michael  Rooker — Henry  himself!  The  woman  went 
back  into  the  theater.  Better  to  face  the  movie  than  to  walk  near 
the  man. 

But  in  my  experience  Telluride's  greatest  event  was  the  1979 
screening  of  Napoleon,  directed  by  Abel  Gance.  It  has  become 


Clockwise  from  top  right:  Robin 
Williams,  Werner  Herzog  with  a  fan, 
the  late  Louis  Malle,  and  the  Opening 
Night  Feed. 


the  stick  by  which  Telluride  veterans  measure 
one  another:  "Were  you  there?"  is  the  tes 
question,  and  then  the  kicker,  "Did  you  stay  tc 
the  end?"  So  many  people  wish  they'd  seer 
Napoleon  that  the  number  of  people  who  clairr 
to  have  been  there  has  grown  steadily  for  near 
ly  20  years. 
The  film  was  to  begin  around  10  p.m.  in  the 
small  Elks  Park  across  the  street  from  the  Opera  House,  where  three 
small  trailers  had  been  set  up  as  projection  booths  and  an  enor- 
mous screen  was  erected — none  of  the  theaters  were  big  enougr 
to  handle  the  triptych  which  closes  the  film.  But  at  the  las 
minute,  the  organist  engaged  for  the  program  pulled  out,  over 
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Roger  and  Me, 
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it  ,1  foui  hour  ^U-minute  performance. 
Festival  pianisl  Hani  Iroy,  who'd  never  even  heard  of  the  movie, 
stepped  in  lompletely  unrehearsed. 

Napoleon  began,  and  as  reel  after  magnificent  reel  passed  by, 
w  colder  During  the  intermission,  my  friend  Linda 
Williams  (now  a  distinguished  Berkeley  professor)  and  I  got  sleep- 
ing bags  and  zipped  them  all  the  way  up.  Nearby,  Leonard  Maltin 
sat  hunched  in  his  coat.  The  pianist  put  on  climber's  gloves  (the 
kind  with  no  fingertips)  and  took  some  Amaretto  in  his  coffee. 
Sometime  around  the  great  snowball  fight  scene,  we  noticed  that 
Napoleon's  director,  Abel  Gance,  was  watching  the  film  from  his 
hotel  room  across  the  street.  This  was  nothing  like  seeing  a  movie 
at  the  mall. 

The  movie  rolled  on;  the 
night  grew  colder,  and  the 
audience  dwindled  from  about 
75  to  around  30.  By  around 
3:30  a.m.,  you  could  hear  the 
sound  of  all  three  projectors, 
and  suddenly  the  triptych — 
three  35mm  images  side  by 
side — filled  the  screen.  We 
cheered — for  the  movie,  for 
Gance,  for  Kevin  Brownlow, 
who  had  restored  the  film  and 
was  sitting  among  us,  and  we 
cheered  for  ourselves. 


Howie  Movshovitz,  the  film 
critic  for  Colorado  Public  Radio 
and  Internet  magazine  Mediaone 
Express,  also  contributes  to 
National  Public  Radio's  Morning 
Edition  and  is  director  of  Film 
Center  Denver  at  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Media  at  the  University 
of  Colorado  at  Denver. 
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On  September  9  &  10,  Turner  Classic  Movies  will  celebrate 

the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Telluride  Film  Festival  with  a  program 

of  legendary  movies  from  directors  and  stars  who  have  been 

honored  at  this  annual  celebration  of  the  art  of  film. 


Cinematographer 

John  Alton  emerges  from 

hiding,  receives  tribute 


Alloy  Orchestra 
revives  1929's 
wondrous 
Lonesome 


Zhang  Yimou 
arrives  despite 
official  Chinese 
protest 
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nan  1.  2001.  Australia  is  expected  to  dump  its 
British  Queen,  voting  itself  a  republic.  And  from  iiouvelle-cuisine  kangaroo 

meat  on  the  culturally  bubbling  "Boomerang"  coast  to  the 

Soweto-like  shanties  and  Aboriginal  T\  and  radio  network  ot  Alice  Springs, 

it  is  reinventing  its  future  and  rediscovering  its  past 
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GO  ASK  ALICE:  Alice  Springs,  1993.  The  outback  settlement  in  the  center  of  Australia 

is  home  to  much  of  the  country's  Aboriginal  culture,  which  has  been  struggling  with  alcoholism, 

language  preservation,  and  the  enforced  breakup  of  families. 


1  az  Luhrmann  was  in  the  very 
throes  of  rehearsing  the  Ben- 
jamin Britten  version  of  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  at  the  Sydney 
Opera  House  in  1993  when  there  came  an 
urgent  and  husky  call  from  Australia's 
prime  minister,  Paul  Keating.  "He  said, 
'Baz,  I  think  we're  going  to  lose  this 
thing.'  We  were  in  the  middle  of  testing 
the  orchestra,  and,  to  be  honest,  I  didn't 
know  there  was  an  election  on."  But  the 
director  of  Strictly  Ballroom  and  the  Di- 
Caprio  Romeo  &  Juliet  mobilized  his  crew 
of  film  and  video  and  creative  types,  took 
over  the  direction  of  Keating's  campaign, 
and  turned  a  widely  predicted  defeat  into 
a  pundit-flattening  victory.  "We  did  it  for 
one  single  reason,"  Luhrmann  said.  "Kea- 


ting had  said  that  he  was  in  favor  of  a  re- 
public. The  one  essential  Australian  ges- 
ture, the  thing  that  will  make  sense  of  the 
millennium  and  the  Sydney  Olympics  in 
2000  and  give  Australia  its  place  and  its 
claim,  will  be  the  republic." 

This  is  as  close  as  I  can  get  to  an  en- 
capsulating incident  in  the  birth  of  the 
new  Oz.  The  island  continent  of  the 
Southern  Cross  used  to  be  stereotypically 
British,  in  the  most  provincial  sense  of 
that  term.  It  was  deferential  toward  Lon- 
don, culturally  suburban,  aggressively  if 
uncertainly  macho,  unwholesomely  ob- 
sessed with  sheep,  and  more  than  mildly 
xenophobic.  Much  beer  was  drunk.  Aus- 
sies  who  felt  that  there  must  be  more  to 
life  than  this  were  impelled  to  emigrate, 


either  to  the  actual  British  metropolis  for 
the  real  thing  (writers  Clive  James  and 
Germaine  Greer,  director  Bruce  Beresford, 
and  poet  Peter  Porter)  or  to  the  United 
States  (art  critic  Robert  Hughes,  Truman 
Show  director  Peter  Weir,  and  Roxanne  di- 
rector Fred  Schepisi).  There  was  a  brief 
moment  in  the  1970s,  under  the  prime- 
ministership  of  Gough  Whitlam,  when 
some  of  these  expatriates  thought  of  going 
home  again.  Whitlam  was  a  wine-lover 
and  a  patron  of  the  Sydney  Opera  House 
and  a  bit  of  an  intellectual  and  aesthete,  but 
he  was  turfed  out  of  power  in  1975  by  an 
unconstitutional  coup,  mounted  by  Her  Maj- 
esty the  Queen's  representative  Governor- 
General  Sir  John  Kerr.  Much  of  Aus- 
tralian   Cultural    CONTINUED    ON    PAOl     14" 
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Sydney  is  much  more  Californian  than  British  in  tone. "9 
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life  today  is  an  organized  revenge  for  that 
moment  of  arrogance. 

Not  only  is  Baz  Luhrmann  a  walking 
negation  of  the  old  stereotype  (a  cosmopo- 
lite, an  opera  director,  a  musical  producer, 
and  a  filmmaker  with  a  well-marked  ele- 
ment of  camp  in  his  makeup),  but  his 
main  desire  is  to  remain  in  Australia.  He 
has  this  in  common  with  a  number  of 
antipodeans,  who  are  turning  up  in  areas 
of  endeavor  where  the  marsupial  paw-print 
was  once  extremely  rare.  One  might  in- 
stance the  fashion  designer  (Toilette  Din- 
nigan,  whose  lines  of  eveningwear  and 
lingerie  are  being  taken  with  extreme  seri- 
ousness in  Paris  and  New  York,  or  the 
directors  Gillian  Armstrong  (My  Brilliant 
Career,  Oscar  and  Luanda)  and  Jane  Cam- 
pion (The  Piano,  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady), 
or  the  newest  youth-market  torch  singer, 
Natalie  Imbruglia.  When  he  lived  in  Aus- 
tralia in  the  1920s  and  wrote  Kangaroo, 
D.  H.  Lawrence  groaned  at  the  stretches 
of  uniform,  unimaginative  villas  with  tiny 
gardens  and  silly  names  on  the  gates. 
These  days,  in  Baz  Luhrmann's  favorite 
musical  and  theatrical  location,  which  is 
Italy,  the  architectural  magazine  Abitare  cel- 
ebrates Australian  architects  such  as  Glenn 
Murcutt  and  Lindsay  and  Kerry  Clare. 

Some  of  this  can  be  oversold,  like  its  al- 
ready annoying  "Cool  Britannia"  coun- 
terpart, by  the  Australian  Tourist  Com- 
mission, which  is  eager  if  not  anxious 
to  shed  the  association  with  Dame  Edna 
Everage,  shrimps  on  the  barbie,  and 
mounds  of  empty  cans  of  Foster's,  the  na- 
tional lager.  And,  as  with  "Cool  Britan- 
nia," there's  a  considerable  underwriting 
from  the  unsentimental  Rupert  Murdoch, 
the  first  truly  globalized  Australian,  who  is 
staking  Baz  Luhrmann  a  gigantic  movie 
set  and  soundstage  in  Sydney,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  work  at  home.  And  some  of 
the  people  in  the  above  list  were  actually 
born  in  New  Zealand,  but  were  magne- 
tized by  Australian  film  and  design 
schools.  Still  and  all,  it's  fair  to  say  that  the 
old  place  is  jumping. 

You  can  sense  it  from  the  moment  of  ar- 
rival. Sydney's  international  airport  has  the 
sheen  of  international  chic.  When  I  was  a 
boy  in  England,  the  Australian  government 
would  pay  your  way  as  an  "assisted  pas- 
sage" emigrant  if  you  were  white,  and  if 
you  could  produce  the  down  payment  of  a 
whiskey  bottle  full  of  sixpenny  pieces.  You 
came  out  by  boat,  envying  those  who  could 
fly  the  national  airline,  Qantas,  with  its  fa- 
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CULTURE  BOOMERANG:  Clockwise  from 

top  left,  art  critic  Robert  Hughes, 

The  Piano  director  Jane  Campion,  director 

Peter  Weir  on  the  set  of  The  Mosquito  Coast 

in  1986,  singing  sensation  Natalie 

Imbruglia  on  the  BBC's  Top  of  the  Pops, 

Romeo  &  Juliet  director  Baz  Luhrmann 

strikes  a  pose  with  a  model  of  the 

Sydney  Opera  House,  and  Sch'mdler's  List 

author  Thomas  Keneally. 
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mously  unbroken  no-fatality  record.  When 
the  immigration  forms  asked  about  any 
criminal  past,  you  were  supposed  not  to 
make  any  obvious  jokes  (about  not  realiz- 
ing it  was  still  a  requirement).  How  differ- 
ent today.  Sydney  hits  you  right  away  with 
its  hustle  and  variety:  much  more  Califor- 
nian than  British  in  tone  and  patina. 

I  took  a  strong  pull  on  the  new  brew  when 
I  went  out  to  Pittwater  to  see  Thomas 
Keneally,  who  is  perhaps  Australia's  best- 
known  novelist— recently  repatriated  from 
California— and  the  author  of  Schindler's 
List.  Pittwater  is  to  Sydney  what  the  Hamp- 
tons are  to  New  York,  or  Malibu  is  to  Los 
Angeles— an  oceanfront  second-home  Ar- 
cadia, beloved  of  movie  and  literary  peo- 
ple. (You  can  skip  the  legendary  Bondi 
Beach:  it's  like  an  English  seaside  resort, 
except  with  sunshine  and  sharks.  Too  many 
backpackers  and  too  few  nude  surfers.) 
Cafes  and  restaurants  feature  Down  Under 
nouvelle,  enhanced  by  the  gratifying  dis- 
covery that  kangaroo  meat  has  practically 
no  fat,  and  Australian  Merlots  and  Char- 
donnays,  which  long  ago  stormed  and  be- 
witched the  world's  palates. 

Keneally  was  brought  up  in,  and  on,  the 
old  Australia.  His  wife,  Judy,  is  the  great- 
granddaughter  of  an  Irish  political  depor- 
tee from  Galway  and  a  five-foot-one-inch 
clothes  thief  from  Limerick,  both  of  whom 
were  landed  here  in  chains  as,  in  effect, 
white  slaves.  His  starkest  memory  from 
school  is  of  being  taught  that  the  country 
had  "a  dead  heart,"  a  forbidding  image  of 
a  vast  and  hopeless  interior.  ("We  have  no 
Mississippi  in  our  wilderness,"  he  says.) 
Now,  with  one  daughter  at  film  school  and 
another  in  PR.  and  lobbying,  he  lives  very 
much  in  the  "hot"  and  sassy  Australian 
present,  with  its  wide-open  cultural  scene. 
On  the  day  we  met,  indeed,  he  was  revolv- 
ing a  daring  offer  from  Rachel  Ward.  "She 
wants  me  and  Bryan  Brown  [her  husband] 
to  come  to  a  concert  for  her  children's 
charity  and  do  a  Full  Monty.  I  think."  he 
said,  looking  somewhat  like  a  leprechaun. 
"I  think  I'm  ready  to  go  through  with  it." 
(On  the  big  night,  he  had  pneumonia  and 
thus  "didn't  get  to  frighten  the  horses  of 
Sydney."  But  Nicole  Kidman  and  Tom 
Cruise  were  in  the  throng.) 

Which  all  adds  to  the  fun  that  is  O/  to- 
day. However,  before  Australia  can  kick 
back  and  become  another  California. 
awash  in  multiculturalism  and  multiethnic- 
itj  and  the  polymorphous  perverse,  it  has 
to  do  two  things.  It  has  to  make  a  re- 
spectable settlement  with  its  original  native 
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fr  "A  K(isi(lciil  for  President  is  Keneallys slogan.  ^ 


inhabitants,  and  it  lias  to  decide  whether 
or  not  to  be  self-governing.  Since  well  be- 
fore he  wrote  and  performed  in  The  Chant 
oj  Jimmie  Blacksmith,  Keneally  has  been 
eloquent  in  arguing  that  the  supposed 
"dead  heart"  of  the  country  has  in  fact  al- 
ways been  populated  in  a  unique  and  irre- 
placeable way.  And  long  before  the  move- 
ment for  a  republic  became  popular  and 
fashionable,  he  was  opposed  to  having  a 
hereditary  head  o\'  state  who.  on  top  of 
that,  was  by  definition  not  an  Australian. 
\  Resident  for  President,"  he  laughs. 
"That's  my  slogan." 

After  our  lunch  Keneally  drove  me 
over  to  a  nearby  peninsula,  where  Aborig- 
inal pietographs  had  been  incised  into  the 
rocks.  They  were  of  indeterminate  age, 
and  the  Gayimai  tribe  which  left  this  lap- 
idary e\  idence  is  now  no  more,  but  stone 
artifacts  found  in  the  Jinmium  caves  of 
the  remote  Northwest  have  been  dated  as 
50,000  years  old.  This  rather  contradicts 
the  ethos  of  Australia  as  a  "young"  coun- 
try. Mel  Gibson  in  The  Road  Warrior  and 
Stanley  Kramer  in  On  the  Beach  have 
both  exploited  Australia  as  the  setting  for 
post-civilization  catastrophe  movies,  yet 
for  those  who  have  been  in  the  country  ab 
origine-  "from  the  very  beginning"— the 
real  experience  of  total  devastation  and 
dislocation  is  in  the  recent  past  and  not 
the  remote  future. 

If  you  leave  "the  Boomerang,"  that  arc 
of  prosperous  coastline  extending  from 
Adelaide  to  Brisbane,  where  most  Aus- 
tralians live,  you  enter  that  immense 
wilderness  where  the  wondrous  physics  of 
the  boomerang  were  actually  developed. 
The  city  of  Alice  Springs  is  the  country's 
only  sizable  desert  settlement.  True  to  the 
spirit  observed  by  D.  H.  Lawrence,  a 
sporting  effort  has  been  made  to  give  it 
the  air  of  a  modern  shopping  mall  with 
bungalows  and  a  golf  course  attached. 
And  a  river  runs  through  it.  It  is  called 
the  Todd  River,  and  its  bed  has  been  dry 
since  before  human  memory  kicked  in.  It 
fills  up  every  blue  moon  or  so  with  a 
flash  flood,  and  they  say  locally  that  if 
you  see  the  Todd  in  spate  more  than 
three  times  in  your  life  you  will  never 
leave  "the  Alice."  I  doubt  this. 

Anyway,  the  careful  impression  of  sub- 
urban normality  is  bluntly  contradicted  by 
the  sight  of  old  black  men  swigging  from 
recycled  bottles  in  the  riverbed,  and  young 
black  men  also  swigging  and  hanging 
around  the  record  stores.  Australia  did  not 
come  lightly  by  its  reputation  as  a  hard- 


drinking  country,  and  the  switch  from  ale 
to  Chardonnay  hasn't  completely  con- 
quered Alice  Springs  yet,  but  there  is  an 
informal  prohibition  on  the  sale  of  alcohol 
to  Aborigines.  The  booze  has  been  part 
of  their  ruin,  as  you  can  see  if  you  look  at 
early  photographs  of  the  spear-straight  and 
confident  "natives"  and  then  compare  them 
with  the  demoralized  figures  in  the  Soweto- 
like  shanties  that  ring  Alice  Springs. 

The  city  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Ab- 
original radio  and  television  network, 
which  broadcasts  across  half  the  conti- 
nent. And  the  network  has  its  hands  full. 
There  is  the  attempt  to  conserve  Aborigi- 
nal languages,  and  the  campaign  (of 
which  more  in  a  moment)  to  reunite  Ab- 
original families.  And  there  is  the  battle 
against  the  bottle.  I  was  being  shown 
around  by  one  of  the  network's  reporters 
("What  can  I  call  you?"  "People  round 
here  call  me  Mad  Dog."  "Yes,  but  what 
can  I  call  you?")  when  I  heard  a  wild  and 
haunting  song  being  put  out  over  the  ra- 
dio. The  words  were  somewhat  ordinary— 
a  standard  lament  about  glue-sniffing  and 
grog  swilling— but  the  music  and  the  voice 
were  arresting.  "Oh,"  he  told  me,  "that's 
Pipesie.  We  call  him  that  because  of  the 
way  he  can  sing  'Danny  Boy.'  He  does  a 
lot  of  ditties  against  alcoholism."  Well, 
could  I  perhaps  meet  him?  There  was  an 
instant  sense  of  "atmosphere,"  with  eyes 
not  quite  meeting  eyes.  "Er,  yeah,  you  can 
meet  him,  I  suppose."  So,  when  might  be 
a  good  time?  "Yeah,  well,  that's  it.  He's 
usually  not  up  to  saying  much  in  the 
mornings.  Then  again,  he's  usually  pretty 
smashed  at  night  as  well."  Hypocrisy  is 
not  an  Aboriginal  vice. 

In  point  of  fact,  Pipesie  showed  up  the 
next  day  more  or  less  on  time.  He  shook, 
faintly  but  distinctly— perhaps  from  the 
overnight  strain  of  composing  another  anti- 
hangover  lyric.  He  talked  most  brilliantly 
about  the  language  question.  There  are  some 
500  separate  Aboriginal  tongues,  of  which 
52  used  to  be  spoken  in  the  Alice  Springs 
region  and  now  only  8  survive.  The  decay 
of  language  is  both  the  cause  and  the  effect 
of  a  terrible  attrition  of  family  and  commu- 
nity life,  among  a  people  where  the  tie  of 
kin  and  extended  family  used  to  be  every- 
thing. Without  appearing  to  realize  it, 
Pipesie  summed  up  the  whole  tragedy  and 
decline  of  his  people  when  I  asked  him  if 
he  "spoke"  at  all  himself.  He  looked  sad 
and  distant  as  he  replied:  "No.  My  grand- 
mother couldn't  speak  any  English.  And 
my  mother  was  taken  away,  and  never 
learned  her  own  language." 
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aken  away."  Last  year,  the  Australian 
government's  own  Human  Rights  and 
Equal  Opportunity  Commission  pub- 
lished a  689-page  report  which  plunged 
the  entire  country  into  something  like  a 
moral  and  emotional  crisis.  That  Aborig- 
ines had  had  a  poor  deal  from  the  ex- 
tremely rough  early  settlers  was  known, 
and  was  reluctantly  admitted.  But  it  was 
not  known  that  in  this  very  century,  right 
up  until  1967,  tens  of  thousands  of  Aborigi- 
nal children  had  been  forcibly  removed 
from  their  families  and  "institutionalized" 
by  the  state.  Often  selected  for  their  lighter 
skins  and  placed  in  "welfare"  camps  or 
church-run  orphanages,  they  were  brought 
up  in  complete  ignorance  of  their  parent- 
age and  raised  to  become  domestic  ser- 
vants and  hired  help.  But— and  here  one 
must  be  pedantically  correct— they  were 
not  orphans.  While  they  were  receiving 
their  large  helpings  of  corporal  punishment 
and  the  catechism,  their  parents  were 
searching  for  them.  Justice  Sir  Ronald  Wil- 
son, the  rather  conservative  jurist  who 
chaired  the  1995-97  investigation,  offered 
us  the  example  of  "Fiona,"  taken  from  her 
mother  at  the  age  of  five: 

Once  that  language  was  taken  away  ...  it 
meant  our  culture  was  gone,  our  family  was 
gone. . . . 

When  I  finally  met  my  mother  through 
an  interpreter  she  said  that  because  my 
name  had  been  changed  she  had  . . .  never 
heard  about  me.  And  every  sun,  every 
morning  as  the  sun  came  up  the  whole  fam- 
ily would  wail.  They  did  that  for  thirty-two 
years  until  they  saw  me  again. 

Family  values.  The  report  skirted  the  un- 
spoken, unspeakable  question  of  whether 
there  had  been  a  conscious  policy  of  erad- 
ication. But  it  did  admit  that  officialdom, 
believing  the  Aborigines  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  extinction  anyway,  had  adopted  a  plan 
of  "smoothing  the  pillow"  of  a  dying  peo- 
ple. Australia  without  Aborigines?  What 
were  they  thinking? 

This  new  awareness  of  Aboriginal  rights 
(and  wrongs)  expresses  itself  strongly 
among  the  new  Australians,  many  of 
whom  are  children  not  of  traditional 
Anglo-Irish  stock  but  of  the  Italian,  Greek, 
and  Yugoslav  immigrants  who  entered  the 
country  before  the  old  "White  Australia" 
system  was  abolished  in  1973.  A  star  figure 
in  this  firmament  is  a  brilliant  young  Ab- 
original lawyer  named  Noel  Pearson,  often 
spoken  about  as  a  future  prime  minister.  I 
wanted  very  much  to  meet  him  but  learned 
that  he  was  off  continued  on  page   i s i 
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THERE   IS  A  GREATNESS 

WAITING   FOR   YOU. 

We  are  busy,  we  are  distracted,  we  are 
cynical,  but  this  greatness  waits.  Through 
a  speech  by  Dr.  King  or  the  story  of 
the  Grinch  or  even  a  bumper  sticker, 

THIS  GREATNESS 
FINDS  YOU    IN   A 

moment,  unlikely  or  untimely,  and  sud- 
denly you  find  yourself  connected  to 
humanity  in  a  way  that  shocks  you.  And 
this  greatness  will  hold  you  up  so  high 
and  strong  that  any  previous  version  of 

YOURSELF  SEEMS  FLIMSY. 


WE  HAVE  NO  RIGHT 

to  say  anything  about  anything  other  than 
boots.  We're  not  ministers  or  gurus;  we're  not 
philosophers,  or  politicians.  We  are  simply  boot- 
makers who  have  found   something  to   be  true. 

THAT   TRUTH 

SIMPLE: 

Every  single  one  of  us  has  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing big  with  our  lives,  something  bigger  than  any 
coach  or  financial  consultant  or  personal  fitness 
trainer  ever  told  us.  And  by  waking  up  to  this  po- 
tential, and  acting  on  it,  amazing  things  happen:  to 
other   people,  to   ourselves.  This   has   nothing   and 

EVERYTHING   TO 

DO  WITH  MAKING  BOOTS. 


WHAT    CAN    A    BOOT    COMPANY    DO?    Who!    can    you    do? 

Call    1    8  7  7~  4  2  3  -  5  4  3  3   o  r  check   www.timberland.com   to  find   out  more. 
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Classic    Yellow    Boot    1  2281 

This  is  the  first  boot  we  ever  made.  It's  different  for 
a  couple  of  reasons.  Number  one,  it's  our  first 
waterproof  leather  boot,  ever. 

YOU  COULD  STEP  OUT  OF  THE  SHOE  STORE, 
into  a  river  and  come  out  five  miles  later  with  dry  feet. 

Number  two,  it  was  yellow,  which  demonstrates 
an  interesting  point  about  the  company:  we  care  more 
about  how  our  boots  work  than  how  they  look. 
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Multipurpose  Outdoor 
•.StratoVarious   Mid 


'  EVERYTrtTN-G- 
THAT'S  ON  THI8 
BOOT  is  on  here  for 
a  reason.  The  sole 
isn't  there  for 
rugged  design.  It's 
there,  to  help  you 
climb  up  a  hill. 

The  mesh  tongue 
isn't  there  to  look 
hip.  It's  there  to  keep 
your  feet  from 
overheating  when 


you're  riding  a  bike 
or  scrambling  on 
t  r  a  i  I  s  r*"*-*- 

There  is  a  certaTl 
something  that 
makes  a  boot  a  boot 
that  we  call 
"BOOTNESS."  And 
if  a  feature  does  not 
contribute  to  "boot- 
ness"  it  doesn't  go 
on  the  boot. 
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When  we  look  at  a  statue 


namim 


we  think  they've  got  something  we  don't. 
We  are  trained  to  think  that  only  a  tiny  per- 
centage of  us  have  the  stuff  it  takes  to  be  a 
hero.  Not  many  of  us  will  cure  any  diseases  or 
slay  any  dragons,  but  every  single  one  of  us, 

EVERY  SINGLE  ONE  OF  US, 

is  called  to  be  a  king,  a  queen,  a  hero  in 
our  ordinary  lives.  We  don't  build  statues  to 
worship  the  exceptional  life,  we  build  them 

to  remind  ourselves  what  is 
POSSIBLE  IN  OUR  OWN. 


THIS    HAS    EVERYTHING   TO    DO   WITH    MAKING    BOOTS. 

Check   www.timberland.com  or  call    1-877-423-5433   to  find  out  why  we  think  so. 


Nobody  likes  a  group  of  angry  do-gooders  shouting 

SAVE  THE  WORLD. 

That's  not  what  this  is  about.  This  is  a  revo- 
lution, but  it  is  a  joyful  revolution.  It  is  a  rev- 
olution based  on  a  simple  idea:  Each  of  us 
has  something  inside  that  is  making  a  noise. 


UNDERNEATH  ALL  OF 

the  me-first  layer  and   the  get  -  out  -  of  -  my  -  way 
layer  and   the   keep  -  your  -  hands  -  off  -  my  -  stuff 


layer,   a    halfway   decent   person    is   in   there, 
waiting   to   be   heard.   That   person    isn't   angry. 

HE  JUST  WANTS  OUT. 
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WHAT    BUSINESS   DOES    A    BOOT    COMPANY    HAVE    TO   TALK    ABOUT   THIS    STUFF? 
Call    1-877-423-5433   or  check  www.tim.berlond.com   »o  find   out  what  we   think. 
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Corporate  Weatherbuck 

SURE  THIS  SHOE  LOOKS  NICE 
BUT  that's  not  what  makes  us 
most  proud.  If  it  were  fashionable  but  it 
didn't  do  its  job,  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  money. 

THIS  SHOE  WILL  keep  your  foot 
comfortable  throughout  a  long  day 
at  the  office. 

It  will  alsojseep  your  FOOT  DRY  on 
the  wav^there  and  on  the  way  back 
homeTlf  you  or  your  boss  or  your  v, 
likes  the  way  it  looks,  that's  fine,  too. 
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WE  ARE  A  BOOT  COMPANY. 

We're  a  business.  We  want  to  make  money. 
But  we  cannot  measure  how  well  we  re  doing 

*  ■ 

without  measuring  how  well  the  whole  world 
is  doing.  This  is  not  a  marketing  campaign, 

this  is  not  an  annual 

UND-RAISER, 

this  is  not  the  task  of  a  community  relations 
department,  it  is  the  philosophy  of  this 
entire  company.  And  while  the  cynics  may 
roll  their  eyes  and  the  critics  will  get  out 
their  magnifying  glasses  and  while  we  may 
inspire  disbelief  or  anger  or  even  disgust, 

THIS  IS  WHAT  WE  BELIEVE. 


WHILE   WE    MAY;  FALL   SHORT,  WE  WILL   NOT  Gt'S/k   UP,   NOR  WILL   Wl   REMAIN    SILENT. 
Call   1-877- '     3-5433  or  ch«ck  wwW.timberland.com  to  find  out  whpt  we're   doing. 


SETTING  SONS:  Aboriginal  artist  Hector  Jandany  takes  a  stroll  in  his  native 
Warmun  community,  near  Kimberley  Plateau,  Western  Australia. 


continued  moM  PAon  152  on  a  hiking 
holiday  in  Vietnam— symbolic  in  its  way  of 
the  manner  in  which  new  Australians 
think  of  Asian  countries  as  neighbors  and 
partners  and  not  as  sources  of  Yellow  Per- 
il. (Robert  Hughes  remembers  his  family's 
referring  Britishly  to  Indonesia  and  New 
Guinea  as  "the  Far  East"  when  in  fact 
these  countries  were  the  Near  North.) 

Laugh  all  you  like  about  the  Near 
North,  but  don't  overlook  "the  Deep 
North,"  which  is  how  Aussies  half- 
nervously  describe  their  own  version  of 
Dixie.  Les  Murray,  the  only  Australian  poet 
with  an  international  reputation,  has  writ- 
ten lovingly  of  the  "subhuman  rednecks" 
who  populate  the  historically  conservative 
state  of  Queensland,  and  described  them 
to  me  as  the  real  oppressed  minority  of  the 
country.  Not  unlike  certain  Ulster  Presbyte- 
rians or  South  African  Dutch,  these  people 
have  developed  a  potent  sense  of  alienation 
and  self-pity,  and  are  stolidly  unimpressed 
with  the  showbiz  values  and  deracinated 
internationalism  of  the  new  Australia. 

Taking  some  of  their  tune  from  the 
shifty  conservative  prime  minister,  John 
Howard— who  spoke  tellingly  of  the 
"black  armband"  view  of  history  to  rid- 
icule those  Australians  who  were  too  keen 
on  apologizing  to  Aborigines  and  immi- 
grants—these Queenslanders  have  upped 
the  ante  and  proclaimed  a  party  that  calls 
itself  "One  Nation."  Its  leader  is  a  harsh- 
mouthed  monarchist  and  fish-and-chips 
purveyor  named  Pauline  Hanson,  who  has 
been  compared  to  George  Wallace  and 
Jean-Marie  Le  Pen  and  who  certainly 
claims  to  speak  for  the  silent  majority.  Her 
program  isn't  difficult  to  comprehend:  it 
calls  for  an  end  to  Asian  immigration  and 
a  stop  to  "affirmative  action"  for  Aborig- 
ines. "Why  stress  differences  and  diversity 
if  you  hate  and  despise  the  uneducated 
Queensland  white  country  people?"  asks 
Les  Murray,  who  is  married  to  an  immi- 


grant from  Hungary  and  is  furthermore  a 
stout  supporter  of  an  Australian  republic. 
His  question  is  a  good  one— those  who 
laughed  at  One  Nation  cackle  no  more.  In 
a  recent  state  election  the  new  party  did 
well  in  the  urban  and  suburban  electorates, 
as  well  as  among  the  traditional  sheep- 
shaggers  and  graziers.  The  next  national 
election  will  be  very  hard  fought.  In  the 
coming  contest,  the  bright  young  things  of 
the  new  Australia  will  have  to  do  better 
than  look  sexy  and  act  cosmopolitan.  They 
have  talked  about  the  soul  and  character  of 
the  country,  and  now  they  are  being  taken 
up  on  it.  It  will  be,  as  they  say,  a  defining 
moment.  And  if  the  Asian  recession  mean- 
while drags  the  Oz  economy  into  what 
Australians  call  "the  gurgler,"  there  will  be 
quite  a  fracas  Down  Under. 

"Paul  Keating  used  to  refer  to  'the  Big 
Table,'"  says  Baz  Luhrmann,  "meaning  the 
West  Coast  of  America,  the  Asian  land- 
mass,  and  Australia.  This  is  the  area  where 
things  are  going  to  be  happening."  It  all 
keeps  coming  back  to  Keating,  who  was 
also  the  first  Australian  statesman  to  break 
the  taboo  on  challenging  the  Queen's  right 
to  be  head  of  state.  Back  in  1992,  Her 
Majesty  visited  Sydney  to  commemorate 
150  years  of  the  Sydney  City  Council,  and 
also  to  confer  the  Order  of  Merit  on  Dame 
Joan  Sutherland,  "La  Stupenda"  to  an- 
tipodean opera  buffs.  When  Keating  greet- 
ed the  Queen,  his  speech  of  welcome  laid 
stress  on  Australia's  new  Asian  partners 
rather  than  on  the  old  British  blood  rela- 
tion. He  also  broke  a  cardinal  rule  of  pro- 
tocol by  actually  handling  the  royal  person, 
blasphemously  taking  her  elbow.  The  up- 
roar among  traditionalists  was  so  shrill, 
and  the  racket  from  Fleet  Street  (who 
dubbed  Keating  the  "Lizard  of  Oz")  was 
so  great,  that,  in  the  words  of  my  republi- 
can friend  Malcolm  Turnbull,  chairman  of 
Goldman  Sachs  Australia,  you  could  al- 
most believe— he  borrowed  the  telling 
phrase  of  Barry  Humphries-that  Mr.  Kea- 
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ling  had  "stuck  his  hand  up  her  frock  and 
gone  the  grope"  Incensed,  Keating  rose 
in  Parliament  and  lei  it  all  come  out: 

1  was  told  that  1  did  not  learn  respect  at 
school.  I  learned  one  thing:  I  learned  about 
self-respect  and  self-regard  for  Australia 
not  about  some  cultural  cringe  to  a  country 
which  decided  not  to  defend  the  Malayan 
peninsula,  not  to  worry  about  Singapore, 
and  not  to  give  us  our  troops  back  to  keep 
ourselves  free  from  Japanese  domination. 
This  was  the  country  you  people  wedded 
yourself  to,  and  even  as  it  walked  out  on 
you  and  joined  the  Common  Market  you 
were  still  looking  for  your  M.B.E.'s  and 
your  knighthoods,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  re- 
galia that  comes  with  it. 

I  II  the  repressed  Breaker  Morant  resent- 

II  ments  about  second-class  nationhood 
/ 1  emerged  at  once.  The  phrase  "cultural 
cringe"— a  useful  term  for  the  national  infe- 
riority complex  about  Britain— now  dogs 
old-fashioned  Anglophiles,  making  them 
seem  like  deferential  poodles  or  corgis. 
Two  days  after  Keating's  defiant  outburst, 
opinion  polls  showed  for  the  first  time  a 
majority  in  favor  of  an  Australian  republic. 
The  momentum  did  not  slacken,  and  earli- 
er this  year  a  constitutional  convention  was 
called  by  the  conservative  prime  minister, 
John  Howard.  The  republican  forces— or- 
ganized by  Malcolm  Turnbull,  who  is  mar- 
ried to  Robert  Hughes's  niece— carried  the 
day  by  89  votes  to  52.  This  means  there 
will  be  a  referendum  on  the  issue  next 
year.  If  current  predictions  hold,  and  a 
majority  of  Australians  and  a  majority  of 
the  states  endorse  the  idea,  Australia  will 
abolish  the  Crown  and  become  a  republic 
on  January  1,  2001. 

Self-sufficiency  and  self-confidence  were 
a  long  time  coming.  Having  "lived  off  the 
sheep's  back"  for  so  long,  exporting  lamb 
and  wool  mainly  to  "the  Old  Country," 
Australia  was  badly  jolted  in  the  1960s 
when  Britain  opted  for  a  European  future 
and  ended  preferential  treatment  for  Aussie 
goods.  A  natural  new  protector  seemed  to 
be  the  United  States,  which  was  interested 
in  Australia's  strategic  and  Cold  War  poten- 
tial. (Some  early  nuclear  tests  had  been 
staged  by  Britain  in  the  country's  "dead 
heart,"  hurting  nobody  but  a  few  voiceless 
Aboriginals.)  However,  the  timing  of  the 
new  alliance  was  badly  off.  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson  wanted  very  much  to  be 
friends,  but  the  price  he  asked  was  an  Aus- 
tralian contingent  for  his  war  in  Vietnam. 
Almost  50,000  Australian  soldiers  were 
sent  to  Indochina,  which  was  a  lot  for  a 
population  of  12  million.  Five  hundred  were 
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killed  and  2,400  wounded,  which  is  also 
quite  a  lot.  The  casualties  came  at  the  time 
when  it  was  becoming  obvious  that  the 
war  was  a  crime  and  a  blunder.  Domestic 
repercussions  were  intense,  and  can  still 
be  felt.  If  Peter  Weir's  Gallipoli— also  fi- 
nanced by  Murdoch— summarized  the 
buried  resentment  against  the  British  em- 
pire, Peter  Duncan's  Children  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, starring  Geoffrey  Rush  of  Shine  and 
Judy  Davis,  recaptures  the  time  when  Aus- 
tralians fought  in  the  streets  and  went  to 
jail  because  of  folly  in  Indochina. 

So  now  Australia  has  made  a  full  tra- 
verse, from  bastard  child  of  the  British 
penal  laws  to  laid-back,  globalized 
melting  pot.  A  quarter  of  its  export  income 
is  from  services— more  than  from  agricul- 
ture and  not  far  behind  coal  and  iron  ore. 
No  more  Motherland,  and  no  more  Yan- 
kee big  brother.  "Australia,"  says  Baz 
Luhrmann,  "is  still  a  bit  like  the  Sydney 
skyline.  A  lot  of  obvious  buildings  and 
then— wham!— a  stroke  of  genius  and  imag- 
ination like  the  opera  house.  What  we 
want,  and  what  we  can  get,  is  to  have  that 
be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception;  light  all 
the  time  instead  of  sporadic  flashes  and 
sparks."  On  my  last  night,  I  paid  a  farewell 
visit  to  the  opera  house.  There  used  to  be 
a  lot  of  uneasy,  philistine  jokes  about  this, 
one  of  the  most  splendid  buildings  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  People  nervously 
said  that  it  looked  like  an  armadillo  in 
heat,  or  a  toaster  filled  with  shards  of 
crockery.  But  now  it's  the  natural  heart  and 
focus  of  a  great  city.  However  often  you 
walk  down  to  the  water  and  the  ferries,  the 
eye  is  still  drawn  to  it,  away  from  the  lovely 
blue  lobes  of  the  harbor  (from  which 
Joseph  Conrad  used  to  quit  his  schooner 
for  some  R&R),  and  even  from  the  impos- 
ing span— on  which  Paul  Hogan  once 
worked  as  a  rigger— of  the  harbor  bridge. 

The  performance  was  of  Puccini's  Manon 
Lescaut,  which,  with  its  tale  of  exile  and 
deportation,  and  death  in  the  desert  wilder- 
ness (sola,  perdu ta,  abhandonata),  seemed 
evocative  enough  of  the  unpromising  Aus- 
tralian past.  The  capacity  audience  was 
about  5  percent  black-tie,  10  percent  jeans, 
and  every  grade  and  distinction  of  apparel 
in  between.  The  conductor,  who  drew  tem- 
pestuous applause,  was  named  Shao-Chia 
Lu.  There  wasn't  a  black  armband  in  sight. 
It  seemed  quite  thinkable  that  this  crowd 
had,  by  some  luck  and  after  a  struggle, 
conceived  a  possible  future  of  reconcilia- 
tion without  masochism,  and  egalitarian- 
ism  without  mediocrity.  □ 
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Winnipeg-born  humori 

Ken  Finklema 

photographed  in  Toronto, 

December  4,  1997. 


Writer-actor-director 

Ken  Finkleman  creates 
addictive  television  comedies  in 

his  native  Canada.  Now 
his  docu-satires,  Married  Life 

and  The  Newsroom,  are 

drawing  cult  fans  in  the  U.S., 

and  a  third  show, 

More  Tears,  is  on  its  way 


I  ^^L  en  Fmklemun  ma)  be  the 
^^ft  funniest  man  you've  nevei 
■B  heard  of.  A  writer,  actor, 
^Hh  and  director  with  such  du- 
^■1  bious  Hollywood  credits  as 
Airplane  II,  Grease  2,  and  Who's  That 
Girl?,  he's  a  fidgety  talent  who  has  finally 
come  into  his  own,  like  a  needle  that's 
found  its  scratchy  groove.  His  satirical 
comedies  for  TV  are  the  work  of  a  copy- 
cat original.  In  his  mini-series,  Married 
Life  and  The  Newsroom,  he  lifts  the  for- 
mats of  docudrama  spoofs  such  as  Al- 
bert Brooks's  film  Real  Life  and  HBO's 
recently  departed  The  Larry  Sanders 
Show,  gussies  them  up  with  lyrical  motifs 
from  his  favorite  foreign  art  films  ("I 
have  a  limited  imagination,  so  I  keep 
coming  back  to  [their]  ideas  and  stealing 
them"),  and  injects  them  with  his  mad- 
cap brand  of  bravado  and  dyspepsia  un- 
til the  surface  resemblance  cracks  under 


the  pressure  of  pure  ego.  A  network 
sitcom  like  NBC's  Lateline,  which  also 
aspires  to  the  inside-hardball  of  The  Lar- 
ry Sanders  Show,  proves  on  closer  in- 
spection to  be  just  another  noisy  gumball 
machine,  combining  the  quirky  self-regard 
of  NewsRadio  with  the  compulsive  name- 
dropping  of  Murphy  Brown.  Its  star  and 
co-creator,  Al  Franken,  a  frequent  guest 
on  Politically  Incorrect  and  the  author  of 
Rush  Limhaugh  Is  a  Big  Fat  Idiot,  pins  a 
fuzzy  tail  on  his  sarcasm  to  turn  himself 
into  a  lovable  schlemiel— a  Jewish  Ted 
Baxter.  Zealously  seeking  prime-time  suc- 
cess, Franken  puffed  up  his  chipmunk 
cheeks  and  went  cute.  Ken  Finkleman  is 
too  suspicious  of  success  to  play  the 
fame  game  with  anything  other  than  ag- 
nostic irony. 

A  media  figure  in  his  native  Canada, 
where  he  resides  with  his  "girlfriend  slash 
wife"  and  two  children  (and  where  his 


brother,  Danny,  is  a  renowned  radio 
host),  Finkleman  suggests  the  direction 
Philip  Roth  might  have  gone  had  he 
picked  up  a  video  camera  during  his 
endless  midlife  crisis  instead  of  a  poison 
pen.  Like  Roth,  Finkleman  has  baleful 
eyebrows,  X-ray  vision  for  other  people's 
weak  spots,  a  veteran  seducer's  combat 
fatigue,  a  hot-air  supply  of  moral  huffi- 
ness,  and  a  fiendish  awareness  of  his  own 
finkiness.  "I'm  not  a  sympathetic  per- 
son," Finkleman  says.  He  also  claims  he's 
not  a  very  good  actor.  There  he's  wrong. 
A  laid-back  hothead,  he's  a  nicotine 
patch  of  neurosis  on  the  screen.  His 
deadpan  reactions— pretending  to  listen 
intently  while  thinking  about  himself  the 
entire  time,  taking  dramatic  decision- 
making pauses  before  weaseling  out  of 
something— are  acute,  and  he  can  go 
broad  without  missing  a  beat,  launch- 
ing  into   pointless   tirades   which   leave 
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everyone  around  him  completely  unfazed. 
In  each  of  Ins  projects,  Finkleman  plays 
.1  mid-level  would-be  Machiavellian  ma 
nipulator  who,  in  the  age  of  downsizing, 
cares  onlj  about  his  own  survival  and 
perks  (Hash  mj  resume,  but  let  my  park- 
ing spot  be),  and  has  developed  an  al- 
most canine  sense  o(  turf.  Under  his 
fancj  rationalizations,  he  ain't  nothing  but 
a  hound  dog. 

Raised  m  River  Heights,  an  upscale 
neighborhood  in  Winnipeg,  Finkle- 
man and  his  brother  attended  Kelvin 
High  School,  whose  alumni  include  rag- 
tag warbler  Neil  Young.  They  stood  out  as 
kids  because  they  were  so  unlike  their 
grave,  upstanding  father,  an  optometrist. 
"Kenny  and  Danny  had  this  American 
energy,"  Ken  Smith,  a  childhood  acquain- 
tance, told  Canada's  Saturday  Night  mag- 
azine.  Armed  with  an  arts  degree  from 
the  University  of  Manitoba,  Finkleman 
worked  for  Canadian  Broadcasting  Cor- 


funnj   sleazeball  part  in  Head  Office.) 

Best  friends  tor  IS  years,  they  have  an  al- 
most intracranial  relationship.  They  chat 
on  the  phone  as  many  as  live  times  a 
day.  Wagner  occasionally  filing  spy  re- 
ports from  restaurants  or  movie  screen- 
ings in  progress,  but  when  they  meet  in 
person,  they're  awkward  around  each 
other,  unsure  of  how  to  behave.  The  tele- 
phone is  where  they  join  phantom  forces. 
Finkleman  left,  Wagner  stayed,  but  they 
share  a  perception  of  Hollywood  as  a 
dream  factory  that's  become  a  toxic  dump. 

A  laid-back  hothead, 

Ken  Finkleman  is  a 

nicotine  patch  of  neurosis 

on  the  screen. 


couple.  Frank  and  Ivy.  from  their  wedding 
rehearsal  through  the  honeymoon  period 
Only  eight  days  into  the  marriage,  the 
newlyweds  settle  into  a  dull  routine.  Their 
moribund  breakfast  conversations  have 
George  glaring  at  the  video  console 
There's  nothing  happening  here,  he  tells 
Frank.  "You  know  what  marriages  are 
about?  Marriages  are  about  sex,  they're 
about  tears,  they're  about  screaming  and 
yelling,  they're  about  rage,  they're  about 
affairs,  they're  about  divorce,  they're 
about  courts,  lawyers,  settlements." 

Unlike  Frederick  Wiseman,  a  director 
of  epic  documentaries  for  PBS  which  are 
distinguished  by  their  lifelike  fidelity  to 
humdrum  actuality,  George  is  one  docu- 
mentary-maker who  isn't  content  to  study 
wallpaper  patterns  or  ceiling  cracks.  If  he 
can't  find  marital  unhappiness,  he'll  manu- 
facture it.  After  Frank  and  Ivy  refuse  to 
take  part  in  any  more  of  his  charades,  he 
hires  actors  to  play  the  newlyweds  and 
"simulate"  reality— make  it  more  real.  In- 


poration  television  and  radio  in  the  70s, 
where  he  teamed  with  Rick  Moranis,  who 
later  joined  the  peerless  cast  of  SCTV. 
Their  comedy  was  mostly  improv- 
isational,  but  Finkleman  found  he  wasn't 
comfortable  winging  it  live  on  TV.  Mora- 
nis recalls,  "We  had  to  start  taping  our 
bits  after  Ken  was  so  surprised  by  audi- 
ence laughter  that  he  paused  and  looked 
up  wonderingly  at  the  crowd  and  I  had  to 
pull  him  back  into  character."  Whittling 
down  their  pre-taped  routines  in  the  edit- 
ing room,  Finkleman  began  employing 
the  jump  cuts  and  staccato  attack  that 
would  become  cliched  on  MTV's  The 
Real  World  but  were  new  at  the  time.  For 
much  of  the  80s,  Finkleman  functioned 
as  a  screenwriter  in  Los  Angeles,  where 
he  worked  on  the  movies  mentioned 
above  (he  also  did  the  anarchic,  underrat- 
ed satire  Head  Office,  in  which  Moranis 
tears  a  hole  through  the  screen  with  his 
infantile-berserk  parody  of  Joel  Silver)  and 
lived  for  a  while  with  the  novelist  Bruce 
Wagner,  whose  black  comedies  (Force 
Majeure,  I'm  Losing  You)  plunder  and 
desecrate  the  underside  of  L.A.  with  a 
grave  robber's  zeal.  (Wagner  also  had  a 


NORTHERN  EXPOSURE 
From  left,  Finkleman  and  Robert  Cait 

in  Married  Life,  Peter  Keleghan  as 

anchor  Jim  Walcott  in  The  Newsroom, 

and  David  Cronenberg  and  Karen  Hines 

in  an  episode  of  Newsroom. 


There's  a  classic  Finkleman  story  about 
him  being  hired  to  take  over  The  Simpsons. 
After  much  negotiation,  lots  of  back- 
and-forth  and  soul-searching,  he  finally 
accepted  the  job  and  then  met  for  the 
first  time  with  a  roomful  of  writers. 
Everyone  was  throwing  ideas  back  and 
forth,  discussing  the  show  and  so  on. 
After  15  minutes  or  60  minutes,  depending 
on  which  version  you  hear,  Ken  got 
up  from  the  table,  excused  himself  to 
go  to  the  bathroom— and  never  came  back. 

—Rick  Moranis 

Everything  Finkleman  does  is  conscious- 
ly unslick.  In  Married  Life  (1995), 
which  was  shown  in  the  U.S.  on  Come- 
dy Central,  Finkleman  plays  George,  the 
cool-dude  director  of  a  shaky-camera  cine- 
ma verite  documentary  tracking  a  young 


stead  of  trading  idle  chitchat,  the  two  dra- 
ma queens  strike  sullen  poses  and  hurl  hot 
salvos  of  bad  dialogue  at  each  other. 
"Have  another  drink,  Ivy,  and  crawl  back 
into  your  gin-soaked  dreams  of  mother- 
hood." "You're  a  bastard,  Frank!  A  spine- 
less, failed-academic  clown!"  He  later 
replaces  the  actors  with  another  pair  of  ac- 
tors, layering  unreality  upon  unreality.  Af- 
ter a  crew  from  a  rival  reality  show  busts 
onto  the  set  and  disrupts  filming,  creating 
a  Pirandello-like  muddle,  he  muses  that 
they've  broken  through  the  "fourth  wall" 
of  theatrical  convention  into  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  walls. 

A  boisterous  parody  of  the  documentary 
method,  Married  Life  is  a  drunken  boat  of 
fun-house-mirror  effects  ("What  you're 
about  to  see  is  a  dramatization  of  a  simula- 
tion ...  "),  but  the  satire,  eruptive  as  it  of- 
ten is,  gets  a  little  wearing.  However,  just 
when  its  inventions  begin  to  flag,  it  revives 
itself  with  a  sequence  that  saves  the  series 
and  provokes  Finkleman's  breakthrough 
into  his  own  original  comic  voice.  George 
hires  a  couple  of  Harvard  writers,  Mark 
(Mark  Farrell)  and  Jeremy  (Jeremy  Hot/.), 
to  script  situations  for  the  newlyweds  and 
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purw  h  up  their  drab  liu-s,  and  thus  pioneer 
;i  new  concept  he  calls  "realicom"  reality 
plus  comedy,  rheu  suggestions,  involving 
wack)  misunderstandings  and  talking  hors- 
es, are  uniforml)  awful.  George  sits  them 
ilou  n  at  a  table  for  a  meeting  and  tries  to 
sound  offhand.  "1  like  you  guys,  O.K.'.'  Hut 
I'm  going  to  be  kinda  brutally  honest  You 
guys  are  not  good.  None  of  the  stull  that 
you've  given  us  has  worked,  none  of  it 
plays,  it's  just  basically  silly."  Not  onlj  do 
they  lack  talent,  they  have  serious 
character  detects.  "If  I  were  sitting 
where  you  are,  and  the  director  were 
saying  this  to  me,  1  would  leave,  1 
would  be  gone,  1  would  be  gone  by 
now.  You  must  have  a  lot  of  self- 
hate."  As  George  couches  his  ream 
job  as  constructive  criticism  ("Lis- 
ten, I  don't  want  this  conversation  to 
throw  you  guys  off . . .  "),  the  writers 
in  turn  feebly  try  to  take  something 
positive  away  from  the  exchange. 
The  scene,  improvised  on  the  set 
when  Finkleman  had  20  minutes  to 
kill  and  shot  in  one  long  take  (later 
edited),  crackles  with  spontaneity 
and  creates  a  comic  jabberwocky 
that's  loose  and  scrappy.  It's  insult 
humor  taken  to  an  almost  ethereal 
plane.  He  had  found  his  foils.  Farrell 
and  Hotz,  both  stand-up  comics, 
were  the  perfect  doughboys  for  Fin- 
kleman's  insistent  jabs.  At  the  end  of 
Married  Life,  George  and  the  two 
writers  walk  off  into  the  night  like 
Three  Musketeers  more  or  less  stuck 
with  each  other. 


george:  Can't  do  this,  you  guys.  I 
can't  look  these  people  in  the  face 
and  tell  them  they're  fired.  I  think 
the  reason  is  because  basically  deep 
down  I  feel  too  much. 
jeremy:  I  .  .  .  don't  think  so. 
George:  Oh,  you  don't  think  so? 
Well,  explain  it  then. 
jeremy:   You're  just  one  of  those 
passive-aggressive  guys. 
george:  Oh,  passive -aggressive.  You 
know,  people  use  this  all  the  time,  this  ex- 
pression. I  have  no  idea  what  it  means. 
What  does  that  mean? 
mark:  You're  weak  and  vicious.  That's  basi- 
cally what  it  means. 

—T)\e  Newsroom,  "Deeper,  Deeper." 


Finkleman  reunited  with  Farrell  and 
Hotz  to  even  more  tonic  effect  in  The 
Newsroom,  the  1996  series  that  made 
Finkleman  what  he  is  today— a  significant 
pest.  In  The  Newsroom,  Farrell  and  Hotz 
are  no  longer  patsies;  they  play  producers 
who  goad  the  news  director— Finkleman's 
George— and  feed  his  insecurities.  (In  one 
episode  they  fan  his  fears  of  contracting  an 
African    killer    virus.)    Set    in    the    lab- 


Set  in  the  labyrinthine 
bowels  of  the  CBC, 

Newsroom  bears  stark 

similarities 

to  Larry  Sanders. 


NEWSROOM  WITH  A  VIEW 

Top,  The  Newsroom's  cast,  from 

left:  Tanya  Allen  (who  plays  the  show's  intern), 

Peter  Keleghan  (the  suspiciously  named 

anchorman,  Jim  Walcott),  Ken  Finkleman 

(the  news  director),  and  Jeremy  Hotz  and  Mark 

Farrell  (the  show's  producers).  Above, 

Finkleman  (left)  in  a  scene  from  his  latest 

series,  More  Tears,  with  co-star  Hrant  Alianak. 


yrinthine  bowels  of  the  CBC,  The  News- 
room—wh\ch  has  been  popping  up  on 
PBS  stations  in  the  States— bears  stark  sim- 
ilarities to  The  Larry  Sanders  Show,  star- 
ring Garry  Shandling.  Where  Larry  is 
picky  about  his  yogurt  selection,  George  is 
anal  about  the  muffins  fetched  by  his  rum- 


pled lutein  (Tanya  Allen,  who  wears  her 
clothes  like  a  sleeping  bap)  Both  series  in- 
volve bureaucratic  intrigue  every  stroll 
down  the  Kal"kacsquc  corridors  is  an  am- 
bush opportunity  and  feature  cameo  ap- 
pearances by  celebrities  letting  themselves 
be  ribbed.  (George  comforts  the  Canadi- 
an actress  Cynthia  Dale,  "I  know  you've 
never  cracked  the  American  market,  but 
you're  as  big  as  it  gets  here.")  The  hapless 
I  lank  Kingsley  of  The  Newsroom  is  the 
dimply,  nitwit  anchorman  (played  by 
Peter  Keleghan),  a  lacquered  Ken 
doll  who  consorts  with  a  hooker, 
can't  think  without  a  TelePrompTer, 
and  has  an  odd,  fond  attachment  to 
Yul  Brynner  in  The  Magnificent  Sev- 
en. Picture  my  chagrin  when  I  first 
watched  The  Newsroom  and  discov- 
ered that  the  anchorman  is  named- 
Jim  Walcott.  Spelled  differently,  but 
sounded  the  same.  It  was  spooky  to 
hear  dialogue  such  as  "Jim  Walcott's 
an  idiot,"  "We're  losing  sympathy 
for  Jim  Walcott,"  and,  most  disturb- 
ing of  all,  "I'm  Jim  Walcott.  I'm  a 
pro-life  sympathizer,  and  I  believe 
that  life  begins  at  masturbation."  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  tumbled  into  an  alter- 
native universe,  my  name  made  a 
laughingstock  throughout  Anglo- 
phone Canada  and  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca. Over  the  telephone.  I  put  the 
matter  directly  to  Finkleman.  Was 
the  character  of  Jim  Walcott  named 
after  me? 

"Definitely.  Absolutely,"  he  said. 


"I  don't  think  we  have  to  paint 
ourselves  into  a  factual  corner." 

—George  in  TJie  Newsroom. 

I  s  a  news  director,   Finkleman's 

II  George  is  a  genuine  postmod- 
/ 1  ernist,  an  opportunistic  sponge 
with  no  attention  span  (his  sentences 
have  gaps,  as  if  he  were  editing  tape 
in  his  head)  who  dismisses  journalis- 
tic integrity  as  an  impediment  to  good  TV. 
He  knows  that  a  dead  body  floating  face- 
down in  a  pool  isn't  as  grabbing  as  a  body 
floating  faceup.  His  juggling  ability  to 
fudge  facts,  trumpet  the  sensational,  and 
find  a  Canadian  angle  to  a  story,  no  matter 
how  far-fetched,  leads  to  news  copy  such 
as  "Perhaps  one  Canadian  may  have  been 
eaten  by  piranha-like  fish."  In  the  three- 
part  "Meltdown,"  where  a  nuclear-plant 
mishap  threatens  Toronto,  George  barely 
bothers  reporting  the  actual  crisis,  dedicat- 
ing himself  instead  to  pulling  together  a 
punchy  promo  for  the  show  that  will  combine 
the  O.J.  trial,  Hiroshima  footage,  Einstein,  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  and  dogs  catching  I  risbees. 
He's  in  some  zero-  continued  on  paoi  its 
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continued  from  paoj  i6i  gravity  zone  of 
symbols  without  meaning,  trying  to  create 
the  ultimate  must-see  TV.  "The  Meltdown" 
demonstrates  a  surreal  bent  in  Finkleman, 
who  seems  to  become  tired  of  his  own  "re- 
alicom"  tricks  and  balloons  off  into  anoth- 
er dimension.  As  the  situation  worsens  and 
the  tension  builds  (we  see  the  horror  direc- 
tor David  Cronenberg  flee  in  panic  down 
the  hall),  George  disassociates  and,  with  a 
Continental  shrug  and  a  cocked  cigarette, 
saunters  through  a  Fellini  fantasy  of  airy 
maidens  and  exes  badgering  him  about  his 
fear  of  death.  He's  having  a  mortality  crisis 
on  a  global  scale.  When  George  finally  un- 
veils his  news  special  for  the  CBC,  a 
variety-show  staging  with  Jim  Walcott 
dressed  as  a  ringmaster  and  a  Ronettes-like 
trio  of  chick  singers  performing  "Soldier 
Boy"  to  the  retinal  flash  of  mushroom 
blasts,  his  Mr.  Cool  serenity  in  the  midst  of 
everyone's  dismay  has  the  mindblown  bliss 
of  60s-sensibility  directors  like  Paul 
Mazursky  and  Robert  Altman.  (Look,  Ma, 
I'm  an  auteur.) 

In  Finkleman's  latest  project  for  Canadi- 
an television,  More  Tears,  which  aired 
last  spring,  he  plays  a  news  producer 
who  takes  to  the  road  with  a  small  crew 
in  the  spirit  of  Charles  Kuralt,  minus 
Kuralt's  avuncular  charm  and  genuine  re- 
gard for  others.  Office  politics  are  left  be- 
hind as  this  new  series  shifts  locations 
and  explores  a  theme  in  each  installment, 
such  as  police  and  victims  (Finkleman: 
"I  hate  the  victims'-rights  movement"), 
business,  and,  his  pet  subject,  symbols. 
The  notion  of  theme  topics  was  inspired 
by  the  symposia  in  Milan  Kundera's  fic- 
tion, Finkleman  says,  and  each  episode 
opens  with  a  brief  conversation  between 
him  and  Shaffik  (Hrant  Alianak),  who 
resembles  David  Mamet  with  his  can- 
nonball  head  and  close-cropped  hair  but 
whose  bitter  ruminations  evoke  the  spirit 
of  Viennese  cafe  intellectuals  like  Karl 
Kraus.  As  many  cigarettes  are  smoked 
and  shared,  the  mood  of  the  series  might 
be  defined  as  post-coital  cosmopolitan- 
melancholy.  At  times  Finkleman  himself 
seems  ready  to  croon  an  Yves  Montand 
medley.  Punctuated  with  shrugs,  More 
Tears  is  suffused  with  an  almost  arch 
sense  of  futility  over  the  ability  of  satire 
to  undo  the  pervasive  hold  media  and 
multinationals  now  possess.  To  Finkle- 
man, Canada,  like  America,  has  become 
a  theme  park,  an  occupied  camp  in 
which  the  inmates  are  happy  consumers 
with  dead  souls.  Credit-card  serfs. 

After  the  intricate  mosquito  interplay  of 
The  Newsroom,  the  spacy  cynicism  of  More 
Tears  (which  takes  its  title  from  George's 
asking  a  murder  victim's  mother  to  repeat 
a  statement,  then  adding,  "And  can  you 
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give  me  more  tears?")  may  frustrate  some 
viewers  and  critics.  But  patience  is  reward- 
ed. For  the  episode  called  "Victims,"  Fin- 
kleman stages  a  satirical  runway  show 
which  out-brazens  anything  in  Robert  Alt- 
man's  Ready  to  Wear,  with  bruised,  rac- 
coon-eyed models  sashaying  down  the 
runway  or  being  carried  like  dead  bodies 
as  fashion  intellectuals  twitter,  "The  whole 
essence  of  the  show  is  beautiful  but  bat- 
tered" and  "You  know  what  I  loved  about 
this  show?  It  makes  all  of  us  victims,  and 
only  a  brilliant  designer  could  pull  that 
off."  In  "Symbols,"  Finkleman's  updated 
version  of  Billy  Wilder's  Ace  in  the  Hole 
(which  may  also  have  inspired  last  year's 
Mad  City),  news  crews  and  politicians 
clamor  around  the  muddy  site  of  a  well 
into  which  a  baby  has  fallen,  each  compet- 
ing to  wrest  the  situation  to  their  own 
ends.  In  the  middle  is  the  baby's  mother, 
a  rabbity  pale-blonde  child-woman  well 
played  by  Liisa  Repo-Martell,  who  intuits 
what  each  faction  wants  of  her  and  sup- 
plies it.  Her  entire  ordeal  turns  out  to  be  a 
con:  it  isn't  her  daughter  trapped  in  the 
well,  it's  a  cat;  her  husband  didn't  die  as  a 
heroic  peacekeeper  in  Somalia,  he's  behind 
bars  for  torturing  Somalians;  she  doesn't 
have  aids.  She  concocted  the  stories  to 
elicit  sympathy  and  get  enough  money  to 
buy  a  new  car— "the  new  Mustang."  In- 
stead of  being  condemned  for  yanking 
everyone  around,  the  young  mother  finds 
herself  becoming  a  media  pet  for  giving 
audiences  something  to  care  about  and 
news  crews  something  to  cover,  no  matter 
how  bogus.  In  a  tabloid  culture,  fake  dra- 
ma and  emotion  are  like  fat  substitutes, 
temporarily  filling.  The  important  thing  is 
to  keep  the  whole  eating  machine  moving. 

The  parody  of  newsbiz  pieties  and  cut- 
throat tactics  in  "Symbols"  is  nothing 
Finkleman  hasn't  done  before,  until  the 
final  sequence,  which  glistens  like  a  paint- 
ed leaf.  Against  the  forlorn  backdrop  of 
the  muddy  terrain  the  media  circus  has 
left  behind,  the  young  mother  is  photo- 
graphed for  a  fashion  spread  wearing  a 
poofy  white  dress.  Posing  and  pouting 
against  a  misted  sky,  her  arms  chilly-bare, 
she's  complicit  in  her  own  exploitation,  yet 
the  image  has  an  angelic,  enigmatic  beauty 
that  transcends  everything  that's  gone  be- 
fore. Like  Princess  Diana,  she's  more  than 
a  symbol,  she's  the  symbol  of  a  symbol— 
the  celebrity  stand-in  for  our  hunger  and 
desire  for  deeper  meaning.  She's  every- 
thing we  want,  if  only  we  knew  what  we 
wanted.  Her  instant  stardom  stands  in 
bleak  isolation,  mass  neurosis  made  flesh. 
If  this  visual  coup  is  the  product  of  all  the 
art  films  Finkleman  has  seen  and  copied 
over  the  years,  then  hurrah  for  artiness. 
We  should  all  be  so  pretentious.  D 
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SHATTERED  GLASS 

At  25,  Stephen  Glass  was 
the  most  sought-after  young 
reporter  in  the  nation  s 
capital,  producing  knockout 
articles  for  magazines  ranging 
from  The  New  Republic  to 
Rolling  Stone.  Trouble  was, 
he  made  things  up-sources, 
quotes,  whole  stories-in 
a  breathtaking  web  of 
deception  that  emerged 
as  the  most  sustained  fraud 
in  modern  journalism 

BY  BUZZ  BISSINGER 


rituiiit's 
Kate 

Winslct 


The  Sultan 
ofSchwine 


Nothing  in  Charles  Lane's  15 
years  of  journalism,  not  the  bit- 
ter blood  of  Latin  America,  nor 
war  in  Bosnia,  nor  the  difficult 
early  days  of  his  editorship  of 
the  fractious  New  Republic, 
could  compare  with  this  surreal 
episode.  On  the  second  Friday 
in  May  in  the  lobby  of  the  Hy- 
att hotel  in  the  Maryland  sub- 
urb of  Bethesda,  near  Washing- 
ton, nothing  less  than  the  most 
sustained  fraud  in  the  history  of  modern 
journalism  was  unraveling. 

No  one  in  Lane's  experience,  no  one,  had 
affected  him  in  the  eerie  manner  of  Ste- 
phen Glass,  a  25-year-old  associate  editor 
at  Tire  New  Republic  and  a  white-hot  rising 
star  in  Washington  journalism.  It  wasn't  just 
the  relentlessness  of  the  young  reporter.  Or 
the  utter  conviction  with  which  Glass  had 
presented  work  that  Lane  now  feared  was 


completely  fabricated.  It  was  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  con,  the  daring  with  which 
Glass  had  concocted  his  attention- 
getting  creations,  the  subtle  ease  with 
which  even  now,  as  he  attempted  to 
clear  himself,  the  strangely  gifted  kid 
created  an  impromptu  illusion  using 
makeshift  details  he  had  spied  in  the 
lobby  just  seconds  earlier— a  chair,  a 
cocktail  table,  smoke  from  a  cigarette. 

It  all  seemed  increasingly  bizarre  to 
Lane,  who  had  brought  Glass  to  the  Hy- 
att, the  supposed  setting  for  one  of  those 
bogus  stories,  to  see  if  the  young  man 
could  explain  it  all  away  somehow.  What 
was  behind  Glass's  behavior?  Why  did  he 
do  it?  Lane  didn't  know  then  that  Stephen 
Glass  had  always  been  good  at  such  risky 
business.  Exceptionally  good. 

He  didn't  know  that,  in  1990,  as  a 
high-school  senior  in  the  North  Shore 
Chicago  suburb  of  Highland  Park,  Stephen 


GLASS  MENAGERIE:  After  an  investigation, 
The  New  Republic  discovered  fabrications  in  27 
of  the  articles  Stephen  Glass  {top)  had  written 
for  the  magazine.  One  made  the  cover  [far  left) 
on  March  3,  1997.  Other  questionable  stories 
appeared  in  Policy  Review,  May/June  1997; 
Harper's,  February  1998;  Rolling  Stone, 
March  5,  1998;  and  George,  April  1998. 


Glass— a  theater-lover— had  served  as  a 
technical  director  of  Stunts,  a  group  of  tal- 
ented students  who  produced  their  own 
work.  (One  production  involved  a  Wash- 
ington journalist  caught  up  in  a  web  of 
conspiracy  and  corruption.)  The  yearbook 
pictured  Glass,  directing  the  movements 
of  the  cast  through  a  headset.  "Stephen 
Glass,"  read  the  caption,  "peruses  the 
script,  ready  to  call  the  scenes,  sets,  and 
props."  Not  that  many  years  later,  Glass 
would  present  other  elaborate  orchestra- 
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Beauty  is  not  only  skin  deep.  That's  why  I  drink  ice  cold  milk  with  my  meals. 

It  has  calcium  to  help  prevent  osteoporosis.  And  when  I'm  not  doins  movies, 

albums  or  theater,  I  make  time  for  my  bissest  fans:  X-ray  technicians. 
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surrounded  by  a 


home  from  the  hos-        sturdy  network  of 


or  merging.  Which  is 
just  as  much  about 
safety  as  it  is  about 


pital,  overwhelmed  steel  beams.  And  all         power.  If  you're  a 


by  a  strange  and 


three  rear  seats  have        parent,  the  9-5  is  for 


powerful  instinct  to        three-point  seat  belts.        you.  And,  if  you  lis- 
protect.  Now  think  So  why  get  a  turbo-  ten  to  your  instincts, 


about  your  most 


charged  car  when 


for  your  children,  too. 


recent  car  trip.  A  run      you  have  a  family? 
to  your  child's  activ-        For  quick  accelera- 
ity  du  jour?  If  so,  it 
should  have  been  in 


up  scenes  ami  characters, 
this  tii  off  as  journalism 

During  his  last  ai  in  high  school, 
Glass  also  participated  in  an  activity  de- 
signed to  encourage  rapid  and  inventive 
thinking  called  Adventures  oi  the  Mind. 
Ai  Highland  Park  High  a  rigorous,  com- 
petitive school  where  il  wasn't  unusual 
percent  of  the  senior  class  to  be 
National  Merit  semifinalists  Adventures 
o\'  the  Mind  drew  the  "mental  giants" 
who  loved  the  game  o\'  designing  sce- 
narios with  creative  flair.  They  were 
asked  to  prepare  a  musical  in  15  min- 
utes. Or  come  up,  rapid-fire,  with  clever 
commercial  slogans.  Or  act  out  raising  a 
chair  oil"  the  ground  to  see  if  it  would 
float.  It  was  the  perfect  fodder  for  smart 
kids.  "You  start  with  an  idea,"  said  Glass 
in  the  yearbook,  "expand  on  that  idea 
until  it's  a  reality.  It  makes  you  more 
aware  of  not  only  your  own  capabilities, 
but  also  exposes  you  to  the  different 
types  of  careers  that  are  waiting  for  us 
after  we  graduate." 

Beneath   the   inventions   of  Stephen 
Glass  there  is  his  own  story.  People  try 
to  explain  it  now  by  citing  the  pressure 
he  faced  to  perform,  and  it  is  true  that 
he  came  from  an  environment  in  which 
there  was  brutal  pressure  to  excel.  Some 
stress  the  fact  that  Glass  was  working  too 
much.  And  he  was  illogically,  and  even 
crazily,  overextended.  More  tempting  is 
the  idea  of  seeing  each  of  Glass's  arti- 
cles, each  act  of  manipulative,  aggressive 
trickery,  as  a  grander  and  more  precari- 
ously improvised  adventure  of  the  mind. 

The  crisis  had  begun  to  escalate  on 
that  second  Friday  in  May.  Already, 
Lane  was  virtually  certain  that  Glass 
was  lying  about  the  veracity  of  "Hack 
Heaven,"  a  story  written  for  the  May  18 
issue  that  dealt  with  the  phenomenon  of 
a  teenage  computer  hacker  seeking  to  ex- 
tort thousands  of  dollars  from  a  vulnera- 
ble corporation.  During  the  previous  day, 
Lane  had  seen  Glass,  when  confronted 
with  questions  about  his  story,  respond 
not  only  with  a  barrage  of  faked  material 
to  support  his  piece  but  also  with  his 
own  psychological  weaponry.  (Lane  re- 
constructed his  interactions  with  Glass 
during  a  six-hour  taped  interview  for 
Vanity  Fair  in  which  he  frequently  re- 
ferred to  a  memo  that  he  privately  kept 
of  what  took  place.) 

"Look,  you're  not  backing  me  up," 
Glass  had  told  Lane  the  night  before.  He 
had  appeared  wounded,  almost  outraged. 
But  Glass  was  acting;  he  knew  exactly 
what  he  had  done.  Every  name,  every 
company,  virtually  every  single  solitary  de- 
tail—except Glass's  own  byline— had  been 
a  product  of  the  young  man's  imagination. 


Bui  there  wasn't  the  slightest  acknowledg- 
ment, "I  really  feel  hurl."  lane  remembers 
dlass  telling  him.  "You  know.  Chuck,  I 
just  leel  really  attacked.  And  you're  my  ed- 
itor and  you  should  be  backing  me  up." 

He  threw  the  36-year-old  Lane  onto 
the  defensive.  Because  this,  after  all,  was 
Stephen  Glass,  the  compelling  wunder- 
kind  who  had  seeped  inside  the  skins  of 
editors  not  only  at  The  New  Republic  but 
also  at  Harper's,  George,  Rolling  Stone, 
The  New  )i>rk  Times  Magazine,  and  Mother 
Jones.  This  was  the  Stephen  Glass  who  had 
so  many  different  writing  contracts  that  his 
income  this  year  might  well  have  reached 


"I  really  feel  hurt," 
Glass  told  Chuck  Lane. 
"I  just  feel  really  attacked. 
You're  my  editor  and  you 
should  be  backing  me  up/7 


$150,000  (including  his  $45,000  New  Re- 
public salary).  This  was  the  Stephen  Glass 
whose  stories  had  attracted  the  attention 
not  just  of  Random  House— his  agent  was 
trying  to  score  a  book  deal— but  of  several 
screenwriters. 

When  unmasked,  Stephen  Glass  was 
revealed  as  Washington  journalism's  vari- 
ation on  Six  Degrees  of  Separation.  But 
before  the  revelation,  this  talented,  smooth- 
cheeked,  and  painfully  insecure  boy  had 
won  over  the  world  of  magazines  with 
the  vigor  of  his  youth  and  his  equally  al- 
luring vulnerability.  He  had  appeared, 
amid  the  self-centeredness  of  the  capital 
city,  as  refreshingly  flexible.  "There  are 
so  many  assholes  in  journalism,  so  many 
braggarts  and  arrogant  jerks,"  said  Mar- 
garet Talbot,  a  senior  editor  at  The  New 
Republic  who  worked  with  Glass.  "Some- 
one comes  along  who  appears  to  have 
talent,  is  self-effacing  to  a  fault,  and  is 
sweet  and  solicitous." 

He  was  hardly  the  first  to  make  up  sto- 
ries. Janet  Cooke  had  done  it  in  1980  in  a 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  piece  for  Tlw  Wash- 
ington Post.  Nik  Cohn.  21  years  after  the 
fact,  blithely  admitted  to  having  made  up 
most  of  the  New  York  story  that  inspired 
the  film  Saturday  Night  Fever.  More  recent- 
ly, Boston  Globe  columnist  Patricia  Smith 
was  fired  for  making  up  parts  of  her 
columns.  But  none  of  these  journalists  ap- 
proached the  sheer  calculation  of  Glass's 
deceptions.  He  is  the  perfect  expression  of 
his  time  and  place:  an  era  is  cresting  in 


Washington;  il  is  a  time  when  fact  and  fic- 
tion are  blurred  not  only  by  writers  eager  to 
score  but  also  by  presidents  and  their  attor- 
neys, spinmeisters  and  special  prosecutors. 
From  one  perspective.  Stephen  Glass  was  a 
master  parodist  of  his  city's  shifting  truths. 

The  New  Republic,  after  an  investigation 
involving  a  substantial  portion  of  its 
editorial    staff,    would    ultimately   ac- 
knowledge fabrications  in  27  of  the  41  by- 
lined  pieces  that  Glass  had  written  for  the 
magazine  in  the  two-and-a-half-year  peri- 
od between  December   1995  and   May 
1998.  In  Manhattan,  John  F  Kennedy  Jr., 
editor  of  George,  would  write  a  personal 
letter  to  Vernon  Jordan  apologizing  for 
Glass's  conjuring  up  two  sources  who  had 
made  juicy  and  emphatic  remarks  about 
the  sexual  proclivities  of  the  presidential 
adviser  and  his  boss.  At  Harper's,  Glass 
would  be  dismissed  from  his  contract  af- 
ter a  story  he  had  written  about  phone 
psychics,  which  contained  13  first-name 

sources,  could  not  be  verified. 

For  those  two  and  a  half  years,  the 

Stephen  Glass  show  played  to  a  cap- 
tivated audience;  then  the  curtain 
abruptly  fell.  He  got  away  with  his 
mind  games  because  of  the  remarkable  in- 
dustry he  applied  to  the  production  of  the 
false  backup  materials  which  he  methodi- 
cally used  to  deceive  legions  of  editors  and 
fact  checkers.  Glass  created  fake  letter- 
heads, memos,  faxes,  and  phone  numbers; 
he  presented  fake  handwritten  notes,  fake 
typed  notes  from  imaginary  events  written 
with  intentional  misspellings,  fake  dia- 
grams of  who  sat  where  at  meetings  that 
never  transpired,  fake  voice  mails  from 
fake  sources.  He  even  inserted  fake  mis- 
takes into  his  fake  stories  so  fact  checkers 
would  catch  them  and  feel  as  if  they  were 
doing  their  jobs.  He  wasn't,  obviously,  too 
lazy  to  report.  He  apparently  wanted  to 
present  something  better,  more  colorful 
and  provocative,  than  mere  truth  offered. 

It  all  worked  because  of  his  skill  at  cre- 
ating incredibly  complex  scenes  and  also 
because  of  that  accommodating  personal- 
ity. Glass  was  the  guy  always  ready  to 
lend  a  sympathetic  ear  to  colleagues  going 
through  divorces  or  trying  to  juggle  kids 
and  careers.  He  was  almost  brutally  self- 
flagellating  about  his  own  work  and  abili- 
ties—so much  so  that  his  co-workers  felt 
protective.  But  Glass's  seeming  insecurity 
hid  guts  of  steel.  He  reacted  to  warning 
shots  from  his  possible  doubters  with  au- 
dacity; he  simply  enlarged  his  fictions. 
Glass  stealthily  warded  off  a  Fortune  re- 
porter who  couldn't  find  a  listing  for  an 
imaginary  company  Glass  had  written 
about.  He  avoided  an  intern  from  Harper's 
who  wanted  the  name  of  a  software  com- 
pany that  didn't  exist.  He  never  responded 
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to  E-mail  from  a  former  New  Republic  col- 
league who  asked  for  the  name  of  the  Las 
casino  that  took  bets  on  whether  a 
space  shuttle  would  malfunction.  (The  casi- 
no existed  only  in  Ci lass's  mind.)  He  even 
held  his  own  during  an  embarrassing  mo- 
ment at  the  White  House  Correspondents' 
Dinner  in  1997  when  a  Mill  Street  Journal 
reporter  asked  him  how  long  it  had  taken 
to  make  up  one  controversial  article. 

It  worked  because  Michael  Kelly,  Chuck 
Lane's  predecessor  at  The  New  Republic, 
never  wavered  in  his  support  for  the 
cub  reporter  he  had  helped  catapult 
into  the  big  leagues.  When  confronted 
with  two  different  accusations  of  fabri- 
cation in  Glass's  work  during  a  three- 
month  period  in  1997,  Kelly  responded 
not  with  a  soul-searching  interrogation 
of  his  protege  but,  in  one  of  the  inci- 
dents, by  dashing  off  angry  and  vitriolic 
letters  to  the  offended  parties.  Kelly 
called  one  of  them  dishonest  and  labeled 
his  complaint  meritless,  and  told  another 
that  he  owed  Glass  an  apology. 

Stephen  Glass  rode  the  fast  curve  of  in- 
stant ordainment  that  encircles  the  ce- 
lebrity age  of  the  90s;  his  reputation  in 
the  incestuous  world  of  Washington  mag- 
azine journalism  exploded  so  exponentially 
after  a  few  of  his  better-than-true  stories 
that  he  could  basically  write  anything  and 
get  away  with  it,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
his  reporting  almost  always  uncovered  the 
near  incredible  and  was  laden  with  shod- 
dy sourcing.  His  reports  described  events 
which  occurred  at  nebulous  locations, 
and  included  quotes  from  idiosyncratic 
characters  (with  no  last  names  mentioned) 
whose  language  suggested  the  street  poetry 
of  Kerouac  and  the  psychological  acuity 
of  Freud.  He  had  an  odd,  prurient  eye  for 
a  department-store  Santa  with  an  erection 
and  evangelists  who  liked  getting  naked  in 
the  woods.  And  nobody  called  his  bluff. 
What  finally  brought  Stephen  Glass  down 
was  himself. 

He  kept  upping  the  risk,  enlarging  the 
dimensions  of  his  performance,  going  be- 
yond his  production  of  fake  notes,  a  fake 
Web  site,  a  fake  business  card,  and  memos 
by  pulling  his  own  brother  into  his  fading 
act  for  a  guest  appearance.  Clearly,  he 
would  have  done  anything  to  save  himself. 

"He  wanted  desperately  to  save  his  ass  at 
the  expense  of  anything,"  said  Chuck  Lane. 
"He  would  have  destroyed  the  magazine." 


a  core  that  was  missing/' 
says  a  former  colleague  of 
Glass's.  "That  core  sense 
of  confidence  and  security." 


GLASS  HOUSES:  Stephen  Glass  was  raised 
in  this  Highland  Park,  III.,  neighborhood 
(top),  a  community  that  expects  its  children 
to  excel.  Above:  The  Daily  Pennsylvanian 
published  this  photo  of  Glass  on  January  22, 
1993,  when  he  became  executive  editor. 


The  saga  of  Stephen  Glass  is  wrench- 
ing, shameful,  and  sad.  His  actions  are 
both  destructive  and  self-destructive,  and 
if  there  is  an  explanation  for  them,  his 
family  has  chosen  not  to  offer  it.  Repeat- 
ed attempts  to  interview  Stephen  were  re- 
buffed, and  all  his  father,  Jeffrey  Glass, 
said  in  a  phone  conversation  was  this: 
"There's  a  lot  unsaid.  You  can  do  whatever 
you  want  to  do.  There's  no  comment." 

1 1  do  trust  you,"  Chuck  Lane  said  on  that 
I  Thursday  night  when  Stephen  Glass  had 
I  accused  his  editor  of  desertion.  But  by 
the  next  morning,  on  that  second  Friday  in 
May,  Lane  was  wavering. 

Around  nine  a.m.,  Glass  was  questioned 
on  a  speaker  phone  by  Lane  and  by  two 
outsiders,  editor  Adam  Penenberg  and 
executive  editor  Kambiz  Foroohar,  from 
the  on-line  publication  Forbes  Digital 
Tool.  Doing  exhaustive  research  of  his 
own,  Penenberg  had  discovered  the  gap- 
ing holes  in  Glass's  hacker  piece,  and 


Forbes  Digital  Tool  was  planning  to  do 
some  type  of  story  about  the  errors.  The 
three  men  interrogated  Glass,  and  it  be- 
came apparent  that  nothing  checked 
out.  The  conversation,  portions  of  which 
were  taped,  is  chilling  because  of  Glass's 
psychological  dexterity. 

"We  called  some  of  the  numbers  that 
you  gave  us,  and  we  got  voice  mails,"  Foroo- 
har said  to  Glass.  "We  tried  E-mailing 
people  and  we  have  our  E-mails  returned 
back  to  us.  Three  of  the  E-mail  addresses 
that  we  used  came  back  saying  no  address 
or  the  account  was  closed— whatever." 
"Who  are  the  people?,"  Glass  replied, 
still  upbeat.  "'Cause  I've  E-mailed 
them."  (In  fact,  he  hadn't.  They 
didn't  exist.) 
Gradually  a  quiet  exasperation 
crept  into  Glass's  voice;  he  seemed 
to  imply  that  the  problem  was  the  in- 
competents at  Forbes  Digital  Tool  who 
were  questioning  him. 

The  conversation  turned  to  Jukt  Mi- 
cronics,  the  company  featured  in  "Hack 
Heaven."  Jukt,  according  to  Glass's  ac- 
count, had  offered  a  teenage  hacker  named 
Ian  Restil  tens  of  thousands  in  cash  and 
goods  not  to  destroy  its  computer  system. 

"We  still  can't  get  anything  from  Jukt," 
said  Foroohar.  Jukt  had  been  identified  in  the 
story  as  a  big-time  California  software  com- 
pany. But  Penenberg,  after  combing  dozens 
of  different  databases  as  well  as  corporate 
records  in  an  attempt  to  locate  the  compa- 
ny, could  not  find  a  single  mention  of  it. 

Glass  didn't  flinch.  "Did  they  call  you 
back?"  he  asked. 

"No." 

"Ever?" 

Glass  sounded  surprised,  as  if  there 
had  been  some  breakdown  in  communi- 
cation, and  maybe  there  was.  Realizing 
that  Forbes  Digital  Tool  was  onto  him,  he 
had  cast  his  younger  brother,  Michael,  a 
senior  studying  psychology  at  Stanford 
and  an  accomplished  actor  in  high 
school,  in  the  role  of  a  Jukt  Micronics 
executive  named  George  Sims.  The  night 
before,  Michael  had  left  a  voice  mail  for 
Forbes  Digital  Tool.  He  had  also  spo- 
ken directly  to  Lane.  Their  conversation 
had  been  relatively  short,  but  Michael 
acted  his  part  with  the  aplomb  that  had 
earned  him  kudos  for  his  portrayal  of 
Tom  in  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  at  Highland 
Park  High  School.  He  sounded  young, 
but  all  principals  of  software  companies 
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sound  young,  and  he  snappily  told  Lane 
that  he  had  no  comment  on  the  story 
and  then  hung  up. 

They  moved  on  to  the  Jukt  Micronics 
Web  site  on  America  Online  (which  Glass 
had  created  on  the  computer  in  his  New 
Republic  office). 

-We  looked  at  the  Web  site  and  it  looks 
very  suspicious  to  us,"  said  Foroohar. 

•Why'"  asked  Lane. 

"It  doesn't  look  like  a  real  Web  site.  It 
looks  like  a  Web  site  that  was  created  for 
purposes  different  from  what  it  pro- 
claims to  be." 

Glass  began  speaking  a  bit  more 
rapidly,  but  there  was  no  indica 
tion   that   he  was   nervous.   In- 
stead, he  added  a  new  wrinkle  to 
his  repertoire:  deference. 

"I  don't  have  a  Web  site,  so  I 
don't  know  how  easy  or  hard  it  is.  I 
trust  you  guys  know  better  than  me." 

The  gambit  worked.  Foroohar  sug 
gested  that  Glass  had  been  the  un- 
witting victim  of  clever  hackers,  and 
Glass  seized  upon  the  role. 

"I    feel    really    bad    about    doing 
this,"  said  Foroohar. 

"I'm  very  sorry,  too,"  said  Glass  ; 
in  a  tone  of  complete  understanding.  \~ 
"Urn,"  he  added,  as  if  to  suggest  he  ,, 
was  about  to  make  some  type  of  , 
painful  confession.  "Urn,"  he  said 
again,  and  again.  Then  finally,  fi- 
nally, it  came  out. 

"I'm  increasingly  beginning  to 
think  I  was  duped." 

Foroohar,  bending  over  back- 
ward to  be  fair  and  honorable,  was 
sympathetic.  So  was  Penenberg.    | 
Like  so  many  others,  they  became 
Glass's  protectors.  "Look,"  said 
Penenberg,  trying  to  make  Glass 
feel  a  little  bit  better  about  it  all. 
"Covering  hackers  is  very  difficult." 


atrical  tradition.  Highland  Park  is  a  town 
of  boys  with  very  clever  minds  who  left  to 
strike  gold  in  Hollywood.  The  creators  of 
the  Revenge  of  the  Nerds  movies  grew  up 
here.  So  did  the  director  of  Beethoven  and 
Tlw  Flintstones.  And  so  did  Paul  Brickman, 
the  writer  and  director  of  Risky  Business, 
which  captured  one  of  Highland  Park's  key 
characteristics,  namely  the  way  many  parents 
here  push  their  kids  to  succeed.  Harvard 
educator  Sara  Lawrence-Lightfoot  spent 


"The  nickname  for  Steve  was 
Hub/7  said  a  former  colleague 
"He  was  constantly  on 
the  make...  needing  this 
steady  supply  of  dish." 
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their  children  and  saw  Ivy  League  admis- 
sions as  emblems  of  their  own  success.  It 
was  a  place,  Lawrence-Lightfoot  noted, 
where  an  average  kid  was  seen  as  slow. 

Everyone  in  the  Glass  household  worked 
hard  to  succeed.  Jeffrey  Glass  was  a  gastro- 
enterologist,  and  Stephen's  mother,  Michele, 
was  in  nursing.  Their  two  boys,  Stephen  and 
Michael,  cut  an  impressive  path  through 
Highland  Park  High. 

In  addition  to  his  extracurricular  theatri- 
cal activities,  Stephen  was  vice  president  of 
the  National  Honor  Society  his 
senior  year  and  president  of  the 
Student  Congress.  Academically 
he  did  extremely  well,  gaining  ac- 
ceptance to  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania as  a  special  scholar. 
These  distinctions  were  apparently 
crucial  for  him.  According  to  more 
than  a  dozen  people  who  knew  Glass 
in  high  school,  college,  and  later  on, 
pleasing  his  parents  and  bettering  their 
expectations  with  even  more  prodigious 
attainments   was   essential   to   him.    In 
1997,  despite  his  flourishing  journalism 
career,  he  told  colleagues  that,  at  the  be- 
hest of  his  parents,  he  had  decided  to  go 
to  law  school  while  continuing  his  work 
full-time  as  a  reporter. 
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There  are  three  houses  on  the  cul-de- 
sac,  curved  in  the  shape  of  a  clamshell, 
where  Stephen  Glass  lived  before  he 
went  to  college.  One  is  a  faux  chateau,  but 
the  Glasses'  house  is  of  drab  brown  brick 
and  has  a  pool  out  back.  There  is  no  side- 
walk, and  on  a  weekday  in  June  the  only 
sound  comes  from  a  lawn  mower. 

Highland  Park  has  the  feel  of  a  gated 
community  without  the  actual  gates.  Nes- 
tled in  a  cluster  of  affluent  North  Shore 
Chicago  suburbs,  it  has  a  population  of 
approximately  31,000,  a  median  household 
income  of  $77,905,  and  a  median  house 
value  of  $257,000.  Central  Avenue,  the 
shopping  area,  would  look  familiar  to  the 
creators  of  The  Truman  Show. 

Two  qualities  particularly  distinguish 
Highland  Park,  and  both  made  an  impres- 
sion on  Stephen  Glass.  The  first  is  its  the- 


HACK  JOB:  When  editors  at  Forbes  Digital 
Tool  questioned  Glass's  New  Republic 
article  "Hack  Heaven"  [above],  Glass  had  his 
younger  brother,  Michael,  make  phone 
calls  claiming  to  be  George  Sims,  an  executive 
at  Jukt  Micronics,  a  make-believe  company. 


a  good  deal  of  time  at  Highland  Park  High 
School  researching  her  1983  book.  The 
Good  High  School  Portraits  of  Character 
and  Culture.  She  was  impressed  with  the 
school's  stunning  academic  programs  but 
noted  that  values  such  as  character  and 
morality  were  sometimes  little  more  than 
brushstrokes  against  the  relentlessness  of 
achievement.  Highland  Park  parents,  she 
found,  expected  children  to  be  reading  be- 
fore kindergarten  and  were  critical  of  teach- 
ers who  stressed  social-psychological  devel- 
opment. Parents  lived  vicariously  through 


lass  also  had  to  surmount  an- 
other obstacle:  a  younger  broth- 
er whose  accomplishments  in 
high  school  made  his  own  look 
utterly   unremarkable.    Michael 
|    Glass  was  a  National  Merit  schol- 
f  arship    semifinalist    at    Highland 
Park  High.  He  was  a  star  of  a 
school  play  presented  by  the  na- 
i    tionally    recognized    theater   de- 
i   partment.    Michael    Glass    was 
cute,  cool,  and  popular  with  girls. 
In  a  senior  class  composed  of  some 
of  the  nation's  best  and  brightest,  he 
was  voted  Most  Likely  to  Succeed. 

Stephen,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a 
squeaky  voice,  wore  ultra-preppy  clothes, 
and  sometimes  seemed  effeminate.  And 
he  had  to  grapple  with  something  else: 
his  parents  had  wanted  him  to  be  a 
doctor.  Glass  began  his  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1990  on  a  pre- 
medical  curriculum.  According  to  various 
accounts,  he  held  his  own  at  the  begin- 
ning. But  then  his  grades  nose-dived.  He 
apparently  flunked  one  course  and  bare- 
ly passed  another,  suggesting  that  he  had 
simply  lost  interest  in  being  on  a  prc- 
med  track,  or  had  done  poorly  on  pur- 
pose to  shut  the  door  to  any  future  career 
in  medicine.  Glass  ultimately  majored  in 
anthropology.  He  reportedly  did  well  in 
tins  area  of  study,  but  given  his  inconsis- 
tent performance  in  pre-med  courses.  Ins 
overall  grade-point  average  at  Penn  was 
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li.ni.IK  distinguished  slighth  less  than  .1  B. 
'  His  sim  wasn't  always  .is  togethei  as 
everyone  thought  il  was  said  Matthew 
Klein,  who  roomed  with  Glass  ;it  Perm 
when  he  was  ,1  senior  and  Glass  a  junior. 
There  were  indicators  to  Klein  thai  Class 
was  not  doing  particular^  well  academi- 
cally, but  (Jl.iss  never  acknowledged  it. 
"He  always  said  he  \\as  doing  fine,  doing 
fine,"  said  Klein. 

I  Imost  as  soon  as  (ilass  had  gotten  to 

II  Penn,  he  started  working  for  The  Daily 
1 1  Pennsylvanian,  the  student  newspaper. 
Bj  all  accounts,  he  loved  it.  but  quit  at  the 
insistence  of  his  parents,  apparently  be- 
cause oi'  his  inconsistent  grades.  Glass  sub- 
sequently  returned  to  the  newspaper.  He 
worked  tirelessly  and  with  ambition.  So- 
cially, he  seemed  to  fashion  himself  as  a 
kind  of  proud  androgyne.  "Steve  Glass 
doesn't  drink  and  doesn't  smoke," 
said  The  Daily  Pennsylvanian  when 
Glass  became  executive  editor  in  Janu- 
ary of  1993.  "And  sex  is  definitely  out." 

Those  who  worked  at  the  paper  had 
no  idea  of  Glass's  sexuality,  and  there 
was  speculation  that  he  was  gay,  or  at 
least  sexually  confused.  When  he  started 
to  date  a  girl,  the  rumors  didn't  dissi- 
pate. Glass  himself  was  aware  of  them, 
and  in  some  ways  seemed  to  promote 
them,   describing  encounters  with  men 
who  assumed  he  was  gay.  Later  on,  at  Vie 
New  Republic,  he  wrote  a  story  which  was 
never  published  depicting  his  life  as  an 
"effeminate  heterosexual."  Those  who  read 
it  recall  it  vividly:  Glass  wrote  about  his 
knowledge  of  lipstick  shades  and  his  habit 
of  reading  women's  magazines.  He  men- 
tioned a  social  outing  with  a  man  who  at- 
tempted to  kiss  him  after  dinner. 

Chuck  Lane,  although  quiet  during  the 
call  with  Forbes  Digital  Tool,  was  not 
convinced  that  Stephen  Glass  had 
been  duped  by  hackers. 

He  insisted  that  Glass  show  him  the  lo- 
cation of  the  conference  that  he  had  writ- 
ten about  in  "Hack  Heaven."  So  off  they 
went  in  Glass's  Honda,  leaving  the  New 
Republic  offices  in  Washington  and  mak- 
ing their  way  on  Wisconsin  Avenue  toward 
Bethesda.  Glass  drove  slowly,  20  miles  an 
hour,  maybe  25. 

They  turned  off  Wisconsin  Avenue  and 
drove  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  Hyatt.  They 
went  into  the  lobby,  and  Lane  felt  certain 
that  Stephen  Glass  was  lying.  In  fact,  he 
wasn't  even  sure  that  Glass  had  ever  set 
foot  in  the  lobby.  And  yet  . . . 

/  was  in  this  chair.  And  Ian  was  silling 
there  across  from  me,  and  Hiert  was  in 
that  chair,  and  we  sat  here  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  somebody  came  along 
who  was  smoking  too  close  to  us,  so  we 


had  to  move,  and  we  moved  over  here  in 

these  diairs.  After  about  45  minutes  we 
got  up  and  I  had  to  go  to  the  bathroom 

I  bl  a  moment  Lane  though!  about  just 
telling  (ilass  to  knock  it  off.  But  on  another 
level,  the  whole  thing  was  too  fascinating  to 
interrupt  the  very  image,  as  he  would  later 
recall,  of  this  25-year-old  boy  "retracing 
these  imaginary  steps  of  these  imaginary 
people  in  a  calm,  matter-of-fact  voice." 

Glass  led  Lane  down  an  escalator, 
through  a  hallway,  out  of  the  Hyatt,  and 
into  a  next-door  office  building.  The  lobby 
was  horseshoe-shaped,  utterly  implausible 
as  the  setting  for  the  conference  Glass 
had  reported.  But,  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 
Glass  sized  up  the  place  and  started 
pointing  out  the  tables  where  the  partici- 
pants had  been  set  up.  He  mentioned  that 
he  had  watched  from  a  table  in  the  far 
corner  of  the  lobby.  He  hadn't  ever 


"That's  a  Palo  Alto  cell  phone. 
You  faked  all  those  voice  mails/7 
said  Lane.  "No,  no. 
They're  real/7  replied  Glass. 


been  seated  at  that  table,  but  he  described 
it  in  a  way  that  corresponded  perfectly 
to  the  diagram  he  had  presented  to  fact 
checkers. 

Lane  found  a  building  engineer,  and 
then  a  security  guard,  both  of  whom  said 
they  had  never  heard  of  such  a  conference 
taking  place  in  the  lobby.  And,  as  it  hap- 
pened, the  building  had  been  closed  on  the 
day  Glass  said  the  conference  occurred. 

"All  I  know  is  they  let  me  in,"  Glass 
told  Lane.  "I  was  let  into  the  building." 
He  kept  insisting,  looking  Lane  straight 
in  the  eye.  "I  don't  understand  what  is 
going  on  here,  but  I  was  here.  They  let 
me  into  the  building." 

And  he  was  so  good,  so  convincing, 
that  Chuck  Lane  almost  believed  him. 

Klass  graduated  from  Penn  in  1994,  and 
went  to  work  for  the  Heritage  Foun- 
dation's Policy  Review.  After  about  a 
year  he  became  an  intern  at  The  New  Re- 
public, working  as  an  assistant  to  Andrew 
Sullivan,  who  preceded  Michael  Kelly  as 
the  editor.  It  was  not  a  particularly  stimu- 
lating job,  involving  administrative  tasks 
such  as  answering  the  phone,  answering 
correspondence,  and  an  occasional  per- 
sonal errand  for  Sullivan. 

Glass  did  little  actual  writing  under 
Sullivan,  but  did  complete  assignments  on 


disputes  over  governmental  subsidies  ibr 
cheese  and  on  presidential  candidate  Bob 
Dole's  handlers.  I  hey  were  Straightforward, 
with  none  of  his  later  trademarks.  At  a 
magazine  filled  with  precocious  kids,  he 
was  far  from  the  top. 

But  Glass's  personality  endeared  him 
to  everyone.  Among  his  friends,  there  is 
debate  as  to  how  much  of  Glass's  warmth 
was  cultivated,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  helped  further  his  rise.  In  every  way,  he 
seemed  above  reproach.  He  appeared  to 
work  around  the  clock  and  was  always 
asking  others  if  they  needed  anything 
when  he  went  out  for  coffee. 

"The  nickname  for  Steve  was  Hub," 
said  Michael  Crowley,  who  worked  at  Tlie 
New  Republic  with  Glass  when  they  were 
interns.  "He  was  constantly  on  the  make. 
Constantly  needing  this  steady  supply  of 
dish.  [He]  needed  to  have  relationships 

with  everyone.  He  just  knew  all  the  office 

gossip.    He    knew    everything.    That's 

why.  to  some  extent,  his  reporting  was 

credible— he  knew  everything  inside 

the  magazine,  so  why  wouldn't  he 

figure  out  what  was  going  on  in 

the  world  of  his  stories?" 

If  there  was  one  aspect  of 

Glass's  personality  that  seemed 

indisputably    genuine,    it    was    this 

nonstop  yearning  to  please.  He  had  a 

near-masochistic  inability  to  say  no  to 

anyone  in  authority. 

"That  was  the  weirdest  thing  about 
him,"  said  a  former  colleague.  "That  held 
back  my  ability  to  respect  him  and  like 
him  a  lot.  It  was  really  preposterous  and 
cartoonish.  It  also  made  him  impossible 
to  deal  with  on  the  same  level  that  you 
deal  with  other  people.  There  was  some 
sort  of  a  core  that  was  missing,  that  core 
sense  of  confidence  and  security." 

"Are  you  mad  at  me?"  That  was  some- 
thing Glass  said  incessantly.  The  slightest 
look  or  gesture  could  send  him  into  a 
panic  of  self-doubt.  Certain  friends  ad- 
vised him  to  stop  asking  the  question; 
others  found  that  it  called  forth  their  pro- 
tective instincts.  Glass's  would-be  parent 
surrogates  wanted  only  to  help  make  this 
terribly  insecure  boy,  who  would  describe 
a  story  he  wrote  as  a  "piece  of  shit,"  feel 
better  about  himself. 

Those  familiar  with  his  early  work  said 
he  struggled  with  his  writing.  His  original 
drafts  were  rough,  the  prose  clunky  and 
imprecise.  The  idea  for  Glass's  break- 
through piece,  "Taxis  and  the  Meaning  of 
Work"  (published  in  August  of  1996), 
came  from  New  Republic  owner  Martin 
Peretz  himself.  Peretz  had  spoken  fre- 
quently about  how  black  taxi  drivers  in 
Washington  were  being  replaced  by  cab- 
bies from  other  immigrant  groups;  he 
thought  it  revealed  something  important 
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about  the  attitudes  ol  blai  ks  toward 
certain  kinds  ol  work 

The  piece  was  a  kind  ol  audition  for 
Peretz   a  chance  foi  '  ilass  to  shine 
and  lie  spent  months  on  it.  Earl)  drafts 
were  ragged,  but  from  the  outset  ii 
revealed  a  talent  that  Glass  had  not 
previously  shown  .1  remarkable  abili- 
i\  to  weave  in  anecdotes  and  colorful 
detail.  '  1  he  color  saved  his  ass,"  said 
irmer  colleague.  "People  were  in 
wonderment  about  his  ability  to  find 
these  crazj  characters." 

In  November  1996.  Michael  Kelly,  then 
a  respected  political  columnist  work- 
ing for  The  Yen    Yorker,  took  over  as 
editor  of  The  New  Republic.   Roughly  a 
month    later.    Glass    delivered    his    first 
lengthy  story  under  the  new  regime— a 
2. 795 -word  article  on  the  Center  for  Sci- 
ence in  the   Public   Interest   (C.S.P.I.), 
headed  by  Michael  Jacobson.  The  arti- 
cle depicted  the  center  as  doing  little 
more  than  selling  hysteria  with  its  dia- 
tribes   against    Chinese    food,    movie- 
theater  popcorn,  and  the  fat  substitute 
olestra.  Glass's  biting  attitude  toward  Ja- 
cobson seemed  perfectly  pitched  for  Kel- 
ly and  the  tone  he  seemingly  wanted  to 
establish  for  the  magazine.  Jacobson  was 
presented  as  arrogant  and  manipulative, 
and  in  the  story's  opening  paragraph  was 
portrayed  obsessively  grilling  a  waitress  in 
a  Chinese  restaurant  on  the  ingredients 
of  various  dishes. 

According  to  the  story,  the  description 
was  drawn  from  the  anonymous  account 
of  someone  who  had  eaten  with  Jacob- 
son.  But  the  chairperson  of  the  board  of 
C.S.P.I.,  in  a  detailed  response,  challenged 
virtually  every  aspect  of  Glass's  story.  "The 
sheer  quantity  of  errors  in  the  article  not 
only  calls  into  question  whether  minimum 
standards  of  objective  journalism  were 
consciously  disregarded,  but  makes  an  ad- 
equate response  in  limited  space  impossi- 
ble," the  letter  said.  It  referred  specifically 
to  the  opening  paragraph  about  Jacobson, 
describing  it  as  a  "fictionalized  account." 
In  a  recent  interview,  Kelly  said  that 
questions  about  the  scene  had  been  dis- 
cussed during  the  editing  process,  and 
that  Glass  gave  convincing  assurances 
that  he  had  talked  to  friends  who  had  wit- 
nessed Jacobson  eating.  "You  either  trust 
the  writer  or  you  don't,"  said  Kelly,  call- 
ing the  complaints  "nitpicks." 

Kelly  went  beyond  an  editor's  ordinary 
defense  of  a  writer.  When  pointed  criticism 
of  the  article  also  came  from  Jacobson, 
Kelly  fired  off  a  private  letter  that  Jacob- 
son  later  described  as  one  of  the  nastiest 
he  had  ever  received.  "Mr.  Jacobson,  you 
lied,  and  you  lied  because  lying  supported 
your  thesis,  and  you  attempted  to  cover 


"I  regard  your  assessment 
of  Mr.  Glass's  work  as  meritless," 
wrote  Michael  Kelly,  "motivated 
by  devotion  to  ideology,  rather 
than  by  any  concern  for  truth/7 
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CREATIVE  WRITING:  Following  Glass's 
New  Republic  article  "Hazardous  to  Your 
Mental  Health"  [above)  in  December  of  1996, 
the  chairperson  of  the  board  of  the  Center 
for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest  wrote: 
"The  sheer  quantity  of  errors  in  the  article... 
calls  into  question  whether  minimum 
standards  of  objective  journalism  were 
consciously  disregarded." 


parly  line,  that's  up  to  you,  but  don't 
expect  me  to  accept  you  as  the 
arbitrer  [sic]  of  what  consti- 
tutes shoddy." 
The  New  Republic  investiga- 
tion concluded  that  Glass's  first 
unequivocal   use   of  fabrications 
was  in  the  piece  about   C.S.P.I. 
and  Michael  Jacobson.  The  com- 
plaints  had   been   on   target.   Glass 
had  invented  the  anonymous  people 
who  had  seen  Jacobson  eating,  as  well 
as  an  enormously  inflammatory  quote 
from  an  unnamed  and  nonexistent  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  official. 

When  Jacobson  first  saw  an  arti- 
cle exposing  Glass's  fabrications,  he 
did  feel  a  certain  vindication.  But, 
he  said,  "it  doesn't  negate  . . . 
holding    me    up    to    ridicule. 
J  That's  the  kind  of  thing  you 
cannot  erase." 

When  interviewed,  Kelly  said 
that  he  would  gladly  apologize  to 
Jacobson  for  the  opening  anec- 
dote—as long  as  he  was  given 
definitive  proof  of  its  embellish- 
ment. As  for  his  support  of  Glass, 
he  offers  this:  "I  know  a  lot  of  people 
who    are    dishonest    as   journalists,   but 
they're  dishonest  in  pretty  conventional 

ways [Glass]  would  make  it  up  with  a 

level  of  specificity  that  was  so  rich  that  to 
suspect  him  you  had  to  wrap  yourself 
around  the  idea  that  this  reporter  was 
making  up  things  entirely. ...  In  hindsight 
I  wish  I  had  been  smarter  or  more  skepti- 
cal. I  wish  I  had  caught  him." 
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up  your  lie,"  Kelly  wrote.  "You  have  shown 
that  you  are  willing  to  smear  someone's 
professional  reputation  without  any  con- 
cern for  truth  ...  I  await  your  apology  to 
Stephen  Glass  and  to  this  magazine." 

Jim  Naureckas,  editor  of  the  magazine 
Extra!  (published  by  the  group  Fairness  & 
Accuracy  in  Reporting),  also  wrote  Kelly 
questioning  Glass's  piece.  "The  whole  ar- 
ticle," he  claimed,  "is  so  dishonest  in  ap- 
proach that  one  can't  help  but  suspect 
that  Glass  knew  he  was  fudging." 

Kelly  also  privately  replied  to  Naureckas, 
writing:  "I  regard  your  assessment  of  Mr. 
Glass's  work  as  meritless:  dishonest,  wrong- 
headed  and  clearly  motivated  by  devotion 
to  ideology,  rather  than  by  any  concern 
for  truth  or  accuracy. . . . 

"I  take  criticism  of  TNR  seriously, 
when  it  comes  from  a  credible  source. 
That  doesn't  include  you.  If  you  want  to 
make  it  your  occupation  to  do  hackwork 
and  hatchet  jobs  on  behalf  of  the  left's 


fter  leaving  the  Hyatt,  Lane  and  Glass 

headed  back  down  Wisconsin  Avenue. 

"Look,"  said  Lane,  "if  there's  anything 
you  need  to  tell  me,  tell  me  now." 

"I  didn't  do  anything  wrong,"  said  Glass 
over  and  over.  "I  didn't  do  anything  wrong." 
It  went  on  like  this  for  about  15  minutes, 
with  Lane  gently  prodding.  Then,  following 
a  long  silence,  Glass  said,  "All  right.  Chuck. 
I  lied.  I  wasn't  at  the  conference." 

It  seemed  to  be  the  denouement,  the 
final  coming  clean.  But  it  was  just  Stephen 
Glass  grasping  for  another  act. 

He  insisted  that  he  had  spoken  with  all 
the  people  named  in  the  story,  and  that 
they  had  reconstructed  the  conference  for 
him.  He  was  admitting  a  transgression, 
but  one  not  nearly  as  serious  as  making 
up  the  event. 

"If  it  will  help  you  to  say  I  made  it  up, 
I  will,"  Glass  added.  Lane  believed  that 
the  comment  was  a  trap,  a  way  for  Glass 
to  claim  he  had  been  forced  to  confess 
something  untrue. 

"I  want  you  to  tell  the  truth,"  Lane  said. 

The  C.S.P.I.  article  was  the  first  of  31 
that  Glass  wrote  for  The  New  Republic, 
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27  of  which  were  later  determined  to  con- 
tain fabrications. 

At  first  the  made-up  parts  were  relatively 
small.  Fictional  details  were  melded  with 
mostly  factual  stories.  Quotes  and  vignettes 
were  constructed  to  add  the  edge  Kelly 
seemed  to  adore.  But  in  the  March  31, 
1997,  issue  of  Tlie  New  Republic,  Glass 
raised  the  stakes  with  a  report  about  the 
Conservative  Political  Action  Conference. 
Eight  young  men.  Glass  claimed,  men  with 
names  such  as  Jason  and  Michael,  were 
drinking  beer  and  smoking  pot.  They  went 
looking  for  "the  ugliest  and  loneliest" 
woman  they  could  find,  lured  her  to  their 
hotel  room,  and  sexually  humiliated  her. 
The  piece,  almost  entirely  an  invention, 
was  spoken  of  with  reverence.  Subsequent 
to  it,  Glass's  work  began  to  appear  in 
George,  Rolling  Stone,  and  Harper's. 

But  challenges  to  Glass's  veracity  fol- 
lowed. David  A.  Keene,  chairman  of  the 
American  Conservative  Union,  called 
Glass  "quite  a  fiction  writer"  and  noted 
that  the  description  of  the  Omni  Shore- 
ham  room  littered  with  empty  bottles  from 
the  mini-bar  had  a  problem.  There  were 
no  mini-bars  in  any  of  the  Omni's  rooms. 

After    hearing    the    complaints,    Kelly 
asked  Glass  to  explain  the  apparent  dis- 
crepancy. After  Glass  called  the  hotel, 
he  reported  that,  while  the  hotel  did  not 
have  mini-bars,  it  did  supply  mini- 
refrigerators  to  guests.  Kelly  privately 
called  the  hotel  and  found  out  the  same 
thing.  This  added  to  Kelly's  level  of  com- 
fort about  the  story.  But  the  existence  of 
some  mini-refrigerators  didn't  explain  the 
presence  of  the  mini-bottles  of  liquor  that 
Glass  had  described.  Did  the  young  con- 
servatives purposely  buy  mini-bottles  of 
liquor?  A  dainty  purchase,  it  would  seem, 
for  would-be  sexual  predators.  Yet  Kelly 
focused  his  attention  elsewhere.  "I  believe 
that  young  men,  when  they're  drinking, 
are  capable  of  anything." 

One  of  the  first  steps  Kelly  had  taken 
as  Tlw  New  Republic's  editor  had  been  to 
hire  a  research  specialist  from  The  New 
Yorker  to  revamp  the  fact-checking  system. 
Glass,  however,  had  actually  worked  as  a 
fact  checker  at  Tlie  New  Republic;  he  even 
continued  to  do  checking  during  some  of 
the  period  when  he  reported.  He  had  a  so- 
phisticated knowledge  of  the  department's 
methods.  He  also  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  new  fact  checkers,  staying  around  late 
while  they  worked  and  marking  his  stories 
with  Post-Its  to  assist  them  in  quickly  find- 
ing his  backup  materials. 

When  fact-checking  the  stories  of  oth- 
ers, Glass  established  himself  as  the  Darth 
Vader  of  Detail.  No  inaccuracy,  however 
small,  escaped  him,  and  he  wasn't  above 
warning  editors  of  certain  writers'  sloppi- 
ness.  He  took  advantage  of  the  vulnerabil- 


ity of  Ruth  Shalit,  who  had  previously 
been  forced  to  admit  plagiarism  in  two 
New  Republic  pieces.  "He  was  known  as 
the  best  fact  checker,"  said  a  staffer.  "He 
was  always  ratting  [people]  out.  He  was  al- 
ways pissing  on  Ruth.  He  was  always  seen 
as  the  stickler,  and  he  used  that,  and  the 
fact  checkers  came  to  trust  him." 

Kelly  left  the  magazine  in  September  of 
1997.  Without  Kelly's  editing,  said  Han- 
na  Rosin,  a  former  staffer.  Glass's  pieces 
lost  some  protective  padding.  Around  this 
time,  a  piece  Glass  wrote  for  Rolling  Stone 
not  only  contained  apparent  fabrications, 
but  the  few  concrete  details  in  the  article 
appeared  to  have  been  lifted  from  another 
source.  The  article,  entitled  "The  College 
Rankings  Scam,"  ran  in  the  magazine's  Oc- 
tober 16,  1997,  edition.  It  told  of  the  ways 
in  which  colleges  and  universities  supplied 
suspect  data  to  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
for  the  magazine's  annual  college  rankings. 
The  most  gripping  part  of  the  story  in- 
volved Glass's  description  of  a  meeting  at  a 
college  in  which  admissions  officers  spoke 
openly  of  supplying  misleading  data  to 
U.S.  News.  The  location  of  the  meeting  was 
never  given,  nor  was  anyone 
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named.  Beyond  the  meeting,  Glass  cited 
eight  specific  examples  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities supplying  questionable  data  to  U.S. 
News.  What  he  did  not  say  in  the  piece  is 
that  seven  of  those  examples  had  been  pub- 
lished two  and  a  half  years  earlier  by  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  in  its  own  groundbreak- 
ing story  on  the  U.S.  News  rankings. 

Still,  Glass  grew  more  emboldened.  By 
the  beginning  of  1998,  he  had  begun  to  rou- 
tinely invent  stories  almost  in  their  entirety. 
A  possible  explanation  is  that  now,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  many  magazine  assignments,  he 
was  attending  Georgetown  University  Law 
Center.  In  January,  he  wrote  a  largely  con- 
cocted piece  about  HDT,  a  fictional  New 
York-based  company  that  for  $25,000  each 
would  drop  travelers  in  the  wilderness  and 
supervise  them  unobtrusively.  Fortune's  Ed 
Brown,  a  writer-reporter,  called  Glass  after- 


ward to  say  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
locate  the  company.  He  wondered  aloud 
if  the  piece  had  been  intended  as  a  joke. 
It  should  have  been  a  warning  to  Glass. 

Klass  and  Lane  were  in  the  Honda  at  the 
corner  of  Abermarle  and  Wisconsin, 
near  a  Hechinger  retail  store,  when 
Glass  burst  into  tears.  Concerned  that  the 
kid  might  have  an  accident.  Lane  took  the 
wheel.  Sobbing  on  Lane's  shoulder,  Glass 
told  the  editor  how  his  life  was  falling  apart, 
and  explained  how  his  parents  had  pres- 
sured him  to  attend  law  school  and  how  he 
thought  Lane  would  fire  him  if  he  didn't 
keep  up  his  productivity  at  the  magazine. 

They  returned  to  the  office  about  noon, 
and  Lane  started  looking  through  the  story 
that  Glass  had  written  prior  to  "Hack 
Heaven."  The  subject  was  a  memorabilia 
convention  featuring  trinkets  relating  to 
Monica  Lewinsky. 

After  making  several  calls.  Lane  became 
convinced  that  this  piece  had  also  been 
manufactured.  He  questioned  Glass,  who 
improvised  another  series  of  lies. 

Lane  fired  Glass.  But  it  was  not  an  easy 
decision,  given  the  reporter's  youth  and  the 
fact  that  the  news  of  his  faked  stories 
would  completely  destroy  his  career.  There 
was  another  consideration,  too.  All  that 
Lane  could  prove  was  that  the  hackers' 
conference  had  not  taken  place  in  Bethes- 
ia.  It  was  the  only  offense  that  Glass  had 
actually  admitted  to. 

After  listening  to  others,  Lane  decided 

to  give  Glass  a  two-year  suspension.  To 

Lane  that  was  tantamount  to  firing;  he 

doubted  that  Glass  would  ever  return.  It 

was  also  an  act  of  decency,  a  testament 

to  the  feelings  of  so  many  at  Tlie  New 
Republic  for  Glass.  His  colleagues  didn't 
know,  at  this  point,  that  Glass  had  fiction- 
alized all  or  parts  of  26  other  stories  he 
had  written  for  their  magazine. 

hile    Lane   was   trying   to   be    fair. 
Glass  was  busy  attempting  to  sabo- 
tage the  editor  and  to  divide  further 
an  already  fractured  magazine. 

Lane  had  become  editor  of  The  New 
Republic  after  Kelly  was  fired  when  his  dif- 
ferences with  Peretz  had  grown  unresolv- 
able.  Kelly  was  enormously  popular  among 
the  staff;  he  was  known  as  a  writer's  editor. 
The  firing  had  not  been  handled  with  any 
degree  of  grace,  and  from  the  very  begin- 
ning Lane  had  found  himself  in  a  tender 
position  as  he  attempted  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  staff.  Now  Glass,  in  an  effort 
to  minimize  damage  to  himself,  was  try  ing 
to  destroy  what  inroads  Lane  had  made. 

According  to  several  colleagues.  Glass 
told  them  that  Lane  was  out  to  get  him  be- 
cause he  had  been  a  Kell\  disciple.  "Have 
you  heard  what  happened?"  he  asked  a 
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colleague,  and  then  wove  his  tale  of 
persecution  "Chuck's  hem;'  such  an 
asshole."  Several  ol  Glass's  listeners 
judged  the  assessment  to  be  correct: 
he  11  ws  being  punished  unfairly  if  all 
he  had  done  was  saj  he  had  been 
someplace  he  wasn't. 

Thai    I  i  idaj    night,   Glass  called 
Kills   and  he  and  his  girlfriend  went 
to  the  former  editor's  house.   Kelly 
conked  salmon  and  listened  as  Glass 
unfurled  Ins  saga  of  lies,  including  how 
I  ane  was  out  to  get  him  because  of  his 
allegiance  to  Kelly. 

As  Stephen  Glass  spun  feverishly. 
Lane  anguished.   He  received  advice 
from  his  father,  a  lawyer,  whom  he  had 
visited  for  dinner  at  his  home  in  Chevy 
Chase,  Maryland.  He  had  no  doubt  the 
hacker  story  was  trash,  but  he  was 
still  bugged  by  the  calls  from  George 
Sims  of  Jukt  Micronics. 

At  about  11  p.m.,  Lane  spoke  on 
the  phone  with  senior  editor  Talbot. 
He  filled  her  in  on  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  by  chance,  Talbot  men- 
tioned that  Glass  had  a  brother 
who  lived  in  Palo  Alto,  California. 

The  second  she  uttered  it,  Lane 
knew. 
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The  next  day,  Saturday,  Lane  went 
in  to  work  to  get  some  papers. 
He  arrived  at  9:25  a.m.,  and  be- 
cause the  offices  were  closed,  he 
had  to  sign  in.  Scrawling  his  signa- 
ture, he  noticed  that  someone  had 
signed  in  three  minutes  earlier— at  9:22 

Stephen  Glass. 

He  was  sitting  in  his  office  at  his 
computer,  and  was  clearly  surprised  to 
see  Lane,  who  became  convinced  that 
Glass  was  trying  to  erase  incriminating 
evidence  off  his  hard  drive. 

Lane  was  angry  and  confrontational. 

"Your  brother  is  George  Sims,  isn't  he?" 

Glass's  eyes  shifted  and  there  was  an 
audible  gulp. 

"No,  no,  that's  a  real  guy,"  he  insisted 
to  Lane. 

"I  know  your  brother  lives  in  Palo  Alto 
and  that's  a  Palo  Alto  cell-phone  number. 
You  faked  all  those  voice  mails." 

"No,  no.  They're  real." 

Lane  ordered  Glass  to  leave  his  office. 
Glass  pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  take  his 
Rolodex  and  some  files  from  the  hard 
drive  of  his  computer,  but  Lane  refused  to 
let  him.  Instead,  the  only  thing  that  Ste- 
phen Glass  carried  out  of  The  New  Re- 
public—after Lane  had  searched  his  pock- 
ets—was a  blue  blazer. 

"If  your  brother  is  involved  in  this,  it's  a 
very  bad  business  and  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter," said  Lane,  easing  his  tone.  "If  you've 
gotten  him  involved,  you  need  to  tell  me." 


TELLING  LIES 
IN  AMERICA:  "Spring 
Breakdown,"  which 
appeared  on  March  31, 
1997,  in  The  New  Republic, 
described  a  group  of 
young  conservatives  as 
binge  drinkers  and  sexual 
predators.  Right:  Glass's 
response  to  the  letter 
from  David  Keene — 
chairman  of  the  American 
Conservative  Union — in 
which  Keene  called 
Glass  a  "fiction  writer." 


Mr.  feene  i  contention  that  my  story 
w*  fiction."  'simply  „«<,,.  '.  £g 
upon  two  factoids.  the  Rm^ihJ^. 
sence  of  minibars-is  a  quibble  that 
hardly  support,  his  accusation.  But  Vs 
wrong  anyway.  While  the  Omni  Shore- 
ham  is  too  old  to  have  them  installed  in 
most  rooms,  mini-refrigerators  are  avail- 

£k.¥h?h£,?B  by  calUng  thc  tnat 

desk.  The  hotel  s  management  says  it  is 
a  common  request,  and  housekeeping 
occasionally  eave,  the  portable  JuE 
the  rooms  after  the  guest  has  checked 
out.  Second  Mr.  Keene  say.  the  parties 
dtdnt  exut  because  he  didn't  see  them. 
His  failure  to  witness  any  of  the  panic 
stems  not  from  their  nonexistence,  but 
because  the  far  younger  conservatives 
did  not  invite  him.  As  for  Galli,  I  did 
attend  the  panel  of  young  conservatives 
he  praises .and  found  the  attendance 
X!™*/  PerilaPs  he  ^  more  impressed 
than  I  was,  because  one  of  the  -well- 

who^ v  a"d.  wtt«P0fcn"   panelists 
w^GXnSU,ate,yandaCCUra,e^ 


Glass  was  "retracing  these 
imaginary  steps  of  these 
imaginary  people  in  a  calm, 
matter-of-fact  voice." 


And  then  Stephen  Glass  did  what  he  al- 
ways did,  what  he  had  done  for  so  long 
that  maybe  he  no  longer  realized  what 
he  was  doing. 

He  lied  some  more,  inventing  a  new 
adventure  of  the  mind,  both  pathetic 
and  incomprehensible,  of  how  Sims  real- 
ly did  exist,  how  he  had  been  under  such 
pressure  from  Forbes  Digital  Tool  to  find 
him,  but  couldn't,  not  in  the  time  they 
had  given  him.  So  he  said  that  he  had 
asked  his  brother  to  pose  as  George  Sims, 
just  until  he  could  find  the  real  one. 
"You've  lost  your  job,"  Lane  told  him, 
completely  severing  his  ties  to  the  mag- 
azine. And  then,  the  former 
golden  boy,  "everybody's 
brother,  everybody's  pro- 
tege," as  Michael  Kelly 
would  describe  him,  left 
the  offices  of  The  New 
Republic. 

Glass  never  actually  re- 
turned, but  in  spirit  he 
did,  about  a  month  later, 
when  the  magazine  ran 
an  unparalleled  note  to 
readers.  It  was  meant  as 
an  explanation,  but  might 
well  have  been  an  epitaph 
for  the  sweet  and  nice 
boy,  the  hardworking  boy 
I    who  could  never  be  what 
he  wanted  to  be,  the  boy 
who  couldn't  live  up  to  the 
expectations  he  had  inherited 
and  then  perpetuated  in  order 
to  elevate  himself  into  someone  who 
did  not  have  to  repeat,  over  and  over, 
"Are  you  mad  at  me?" 


} 


I 


Glass  continued  to  deny  it,  and  finally 
Lane  told  him,  "I'm  going  to  find  out 
who  George  Sims  is.  Don't  make  me  do  it 
myself." 

Glass  said  he  was  on  his  way  to  Wash- 
ington Dulles  International  Airport  to  fly 
to  Chicago  to  be  with  his  parents,  and  he 
begged  Lane  to  go  with  him  to  the  air- 
port. But  Lane,  thinking  Glass  was  at- 
tempting to  come  up  with  yet  another  ex- 
planation, said  he  could  not.  In  fact,  he 
escorted  him  to  the  door  of  the  office 
and  watched  him  leave. 

Ten  to  15  minutes  later,  the  office's  door- 
bell rang. 

"Chuck,  I  lied  to  you,"  said  Glass.  "It 
was  my  brother." 


he  New  Republic's  note  read  in  part: 
We  believe  that  each  of  the  following 
articles  by  Glass  contains  at  least 
some  fabricated  material:  "All  Wet"  (Febru- 
ary 16,  1998),  "Clutch  Situation"  (February 
16,  1998),  "Gift  of  the  Magnate"  (January 
26,  1998),  "State  of  Nature"  (January  19, 
1998),  "Ratted  Out"  (December  22,  1997), 
"Anatomy  of  a  Policy  Fraud"  (November  17, 
1997),  "No  Free  Launch"  (November  3, 
1997),  "Kicked  Out"  (October  20,  1997), 
"Cheap  Suits"  (October  6,  1997),  "The 
Young  and  the  Feckless"  (September  8  &  15, 
1997),  "Deja  Coup"  (August  11  &  18,  1997), 
"Low  Blows"  (August  4,  1997),  "Peddling 
Poppy"  (June  9,  1997),  "After  the  Fall"  (May 
26,  1997),  "A  Fine  Mess"  (April  21,  1997), 
"The  Jungle"  (April  7,  1997),  "Spring  Break- 
down" (March  31,  1997),  "Writing  on  the 
Wall"  (March  24,  1997),  "Don't  You 
D.A.R.E."  (March  3,  1997),  "Rock  the  Mo- 
rons" (February  10,  1997),  "Holy  Trinity" 
(January  27,  1997),  "Probable  Claus"  (Janu- 
ary 6  &  13,  1997),  "Hazardous  to  Your  Men- 
tal Health"  (December  30,  1996).  □ 
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Scott  and  Loraine  are  happily  married,  with  one  little  exception.  They  never  agree  on  anything. 
He  says  "modern."  She  says  "colonial."  She  likes  regular.  He  wants  extra-crispy. 


So  imagine  the  reaction  when  they  announced  it  was  time  for  a  new  car. 


'Smooth  and  comfortable,"  said  Loraine. 


"A  real  driving  machine,"  remarked  Scott. 


So,  when  they  arrived  in  a  new  Ford  Contour  SE  Sport  days  later,  people  were  amazed. 


Finally,  common  ground. 


Then  they  got  up  to  leave. 
Mlfl 


I'll  drive," 


she  said. 


Shaking  his  head  he  replied, 


'I  don't  think  so." 


Oh,  well,  here  we  go  again. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  PRIVATE  EYE 

Terry  Lenzner's  resume-Harvard  Law,  civil  rights, 

the  Watergate  Committee-may  be  classier 
than  that  of  most  private  investigators.  But  even  in 
the  $4  billion  business  of  digging  up  dirt,  his  firm, 

whose  clients  have  included  the  Clintons, 
Mike  Tyson,  and  Big  Tobacco,  is  disliked  and  feared 

BY  JUDY  BACHRACH 


hat's  the  worst  thing 
you've  heard  about 
me?"  demands  Terry 
Lenzner.  The  head 
of  Washington's  most 
feared  and  vilified 
private-investigation 
firm  is  tense  and 
faintly  intimidating. 
"Terry's  a  deeply  paranoid,  suspicious 
guy.  It  ruins  a  productive  business  rela- 
tionship," explains  a  former  employee  of 


Lenzner's  Investigative  Group  Internation- 
al (I.G.I. ).  "But,  at  the  same  time,  it  makes 
him  a  great  investigator." 

Bill  Clinton,  Lenzner's  client,  clearly 
agrees.  I.G.I. ,  also  employed  by  Hillary 
Clinton  and  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  has  been  labeled  "the  White 
House  secret  police"  by  former  presiden- 
tial adviser  Dick  Morris,  who  flatly  states, 
"The  president  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  people  of  this  sort.  It  will  get  him 
into  more  trouble  than  Whitewater." 


In  Lenzner's  comfortably  large 
house  on  a  tree-lined  street  in  Wash- 
ington's Cleveland  Park,  the  light 
glints  off  his  hair,  boot-polish  black. 
One  of  his  hands  grips  an  electronic 
notepad.  A  rim  of  moisture  rests  on 
his  upper  lip.  "I  think  it's  hard  to 
make  moral  judgments,"  he  says  in 
a  rare  moment  of  reflection. 

"Terry  decided  the  only  way  to 
do  it  is  to  try  and  not  make  judg- 
ments—that if  you  go  for  facts,  the 
facts  will  speak  for  themselves," 
says  Margaret  Lenzner,  his  wife  of 
30  years.  Every  election  year  they 
debate  about  his  clients.  "It's  like 
lawyers  representing  bad  people," 
she  tells  me. 

"There  are  gray  areas  of  my  life," 
Lenzner  himself  adds.  "And  I  see  a 
lot  of  gray  in  different  worlds." 

According  to  a  former  employee, 
Lenzner  is  not  ambiguous  about 
his  most  famous  client.  "Clinton's  a 
fool!"  the  investigator  has 
declared.    Another    old 
friend  recalls   Lenzner's 
dismissing  White  House 
staffers  as  "a  bunch  of 
fumbling    idiots    [who] 
need  me  now."  (Lenzner 
denies  making  both  state- 
ments.)  Despite   all  this, 
the  Clinton  connection  re- 
mains I.G.I. 's  most  valu- 
able, and  perhaps  most  dangerous,  asset. 

Lenzner's  firm  is  believed  to  have 
scrutinized  the  lives  of  the  president's 
most  troublesome  acquaintances,  includ- 
ing Monica  Lewinsky  and  Paula  Jones, 
whose  financial  backers  and  sexual  histo- 
ry were  major  areas  of  inquiry,  say  two 
former  employees.  Lenzner's  involvement 
in  the  cases  has,  in  fact,  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  independent  counsel  Kenneth 
Starr,  whose  people  have  summoned  a 
number  of  former  I.G.I,  employees  to  ex- 
plain the  firm's  methods  of  "opposition 
research."  They  are  also  curious  about 
whether  Lenzner's  people  have  probed 
the  lives  of  Kathleen  Willey,  the  former 
White  House  aide  who  accused  the  pres- 
ident of  groping  her,  and  Linda  Tripp, 
the  former  White  House  employee  who 
unleashed  the  Lewinsky  scandal. 


'T 


he  ethical  investigator,"  as  Lenzner  is 
billed,  backtracks  through  his  laudable 
past:  Harvard  Law  School;  his  three 
years  as  a  junior  Justice  Department  at- 
torney braving  violent  segregationists  dur- 
ing the  civil-rights  movement;  his  time  on 
Sam  Dash's  Senate  Watergate  Committee's 
staff.  (Dash  told  me  earlier:  "Terry— I 
couldn't  have  done  it  without  him.") 
Yet  certain  old  c  o n t i n u e d  on  pagi   201 
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CONTINUED    FROM    PAG1     I  9  -1    fl'ieilds  COIlsid- 

er  Lenzner's  days  as  an  idealist  and  re- 
former long  gone.  At  59,  he  has  worked  for 
some  of  the  very  sorts  of  people  and  com- 
panies he  once  attempted  to  derail  or  in- 
dict. These  include  the  tobacco  giant 
Brown  &  Williamson,  when  the' company 
was  eager  to  discredit  whistle-blower  Jeffrey 
Wigand,  a  scientist  with  serious  ethical  con- 
cerns about  his  former  employer.  Lenzner 
also  worked  on  behalf  of  prizefighter  and 
convicted  rapist  Mike  Tyson,  who,  says  a 
former  I.G.I,  staffer,  hired  Lenzner  to  turn 
the  tables  on  his  accusers  during  his  ap- 
peal. (Lenzner  says  that  "I.G.I,  was  not 
hired  to  investigate  women  who  claimed  to 
be  raped  or  abused  by  Tyson.") 

According  to  former  colleagues,  other 
clients  on  Lenzner's  considerable  list  in- 
clude an  electronics  executive  with  an  al- 
leged vendetta  against  an  ex-employee;  a 
foreign  government  tracking  a  terrified  dis- 
sident; a  food  company  with  suspicions 
about  a  tenacious  consumer  advocate;  and 
a  lottery  corporation  with  a  reputation  for 
bribery.  I.G.I,  has  also,  says  another  ex- 
staffer,  looked  into  the  activities  of  Richard 
Branson,  founder  of  Virgin  Atlantic  Air- 
ways, who  had  had  the  temerity  to  sue  the 
chairman  of  that  lottery  corporation. 

"Everyone  has  good  and  bad,  and  Ter- 
ry was  on  balance  good,  noble,"  says  a 
onetime  friend.  "And  now  he's  slimy.  I  see 
something  Shakespearean  in  all  this." 

Certain  journalists  find  Lenzner's  more 
recent  history  considerably  less  classic.  A 
former  employee  says  that  around  1992, 
I.G.I,  scrutinized  a  California  reporter 
who  had  attacked  its  client  the  National 
Enquirer.  The  press  felt  targeted,  and  not 
for  the  first  time. 

Lowell  Bergman,  the  senior  investigative 
producer  for  CBS  News,  tells  me,  "I  be- 
lieve it  is  true  that  some  people  who  work 
for  Lenzner  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  go 
to  information  brokers  . . .  who  get  access 
to  telephone  toll  records  [which  detail 
phone  numbers  of  sources]."  Lenzner  de- 
nies that  he  investigated  Bergman.  But 
when  asked  about  reporters'  fears  that  he 
might  expose  their  sources,  he  responds, 
"Well,  they  should  worry  about  it.  We 
have  a  right  to  protect  our  client." 

elcome  to  the  gray,  ambiguous  world 
of  Terry  Lenzner  and  his  competitors, 
a  thriving,  growing  universe  involving 
secrecy,  power,  money,  and  information.  By 
the  year  2000,  according  to  Fortune  maga- 
zine, the  business  of  investigation  is  expect- 
ed to  total  revenues  of  $4.6  billion.  These 
days,  everyone  wants  an  investigator:  corpo- 
rations planning  mergers;  victims  of  smear 
campaigns;  attorneys  for  wronged,  practical 
wives.  Ivana  Trump  used  I.G.I,  during  her 
divorce  from  the  errant  Donald. 


In  this  expanding  field,  Lenzner's  firm 
attracts  the  splashiest  clients  as  well  as  the 
political  ones.  Lenzner  says  he  employs  92 
people,  a  number  many  of  his  former  in- 
vestigators consider  inflated.  "I.G.I,  is 
Avis,"  says  one  of  those  doubtful  ob- 
servers. "You  probably  get  a  level  of  ruth- 
lessness  you  wouldn't  get  at  Kroll  [the 
largest  U.S.-based  investigative  firm].  And 
right  now  you  think  you're  hobnobbing 
with  the  guy  who  works  for  the  president." 

This  is  no  small  advantage.  "There  are 
thousands  of  these  agencies,  but  very  few 
run  by  people  from  above  the  salt,"  explains 
a  former  journalist  who  worked  for  Lenzner. 
"If  you  look  around,  none  but  I.G.I,  is  run 
by  a  guy  who  graduated  from  Harvard  Law 
School.  Let's  say  we're  both  on  a  corporate 
board  . . .  you  tell  me  you've  got  some  crazy 
vice  president  in  your  company— you're 
worried  about  what  he's  up  to.  But  you're 
not  the  type  who  knows  private  eyes, 
right?  Well,  I'll  say,  'You  remember  Terry.'" 


"Terry's  a  deeply  paranoid, 
suspicious  guy.  It  makes 
him  a  great  investigator." 


I.G.I,  has  recently  experienced  an  exo- 
dus of  disillusioned  employees,  but  many 
who  have  passed  through  Lenzner's  gates 
are  of  undeniable  renown:  Raymond  Kelly, 
an  undersecretary  at  the  Treasury,  was 
president  of  I.G.I,  between  1994  and  1996. 
Former  F.B.I,  deputy  director  Larry  Potts 
is  now  at  the  firm.  Brooke  Shearer,  the 
First  Lady's  close  friend  and  the  wife  of 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Strobe  Talbott, 
worked  at  I.G.I.  for  four  tempestuous 
years  and  remains  Lenzner's  particular 
confidante.  Her  twin  brother,  Cody  Shear- 
er, was  also  a  frequent  presence,  according 
to  former  employees. 

At  a  recent  seminar  at  Harvard  Law 
School,  Lenzner  was  candid  about  his 
agency's  philosophy  of  seeking  out  its 
targets'  vulnerabilities.  "One  of  the  things 
we  look  for  is  people  who  have  left  an  in- 
stitution," he  said.  "A  gold  mine!"  Small 
wonder  that  I.G.I.,  which  in  a  1997  pro- 
motional letter  referred  darkly  to  "so- 
called  whistle-blowers,"  demands  that  its 
recruits  sign  confidentiality  agreements. 

Detective  work,  with  its  emphasis  on 
exhaustive  research,  is  not  unlike  journal- 
ism. But  it  does  turn  the  rules  of  rep- 
utable reporting  upside  down.  There  is  an- 
other vital  distinction.  "You  don't  have  to 
tell  a  story,"  says  a  former  Lenzner  em- 
ployee. "What  has  happened  to  facts  in 


the  last  days  of  the  20th  century  is  this: 
Facts  are  for  sale.  Not  to  readers  and  the 
world  but  quietly— to  clients." 

The  field  also  attracts  employees  from 
law  enforcement.  "The  truth  is  you  can 
accomplish  a  helluva  lot  more  as  an  in- 
vestigator privately,"  explains  former  I.G.I. 
staffer  Michael  Moroney,  a  veteran  of  the 
Justice  Department's  organized-crime 
strike  force.  One  thing  he  learned:  "For  a 
price,  everything  is  available." 

Phone  records?  "Absolutely!"  He  smiles 
broadly.  Credit  records?  "Absolutely."  Did 
I.G.I,  do  this?  "Absolutely!  Of  course,  it 
was  always  a  little  game  as  to  whether  Ter- 
ry knew  or  didn't  know.  It  was  always  a 
wink  and  a  nod."  Moments  later  he  adds, 
"Credit  records  were  never  obtained  un- 
less Terry  approved." 

Lenzner  vehemently  denies  knowing 
about  the  acquisition  of  credit  or  tele- 
phone records,  "unless,"  he  says,  "they 
were  part  of  the  public  record."  Kathy 
Lavinder,  who  heads  I.G.I.'s  Wash- 
ington office,  calls  phone  records  "a 
gray  area,"  but  says  she  herself  spurns 
such  methods.  Three  of  Lenzner's  ex- 
employees,  however,  claim  that  some 
in  the  firm  were  asked  to  obtain  both 
phone  and  credit  data— which  are 
usually  protected  by  law.  "Terry  has 
this  ethical  reputation,  which  has 
become  a  real  crock  of  shit,"  says 
one  of  I.G.I.'s  30-plus  former  employees. 

Investigative  firms  even  have  their  own  vo- 
cabulary, mostly  borrowed  from  the  intel- 
ligence community.  An  "information  bro- 
ker" is  someone  willing  to  deploy  creative 
means  of  gathering  facts.  "Dumpster- 
dipping,"  or  sorting  through  the  trash  of  a 
"target,"  is  an  art  form  mastered  by.  among 
others,  Brooke  Shearer,  who  is  now  a  senior 
adviser  at  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

"There's  nothing  more  hilarious  than 
seeing  Brooke  go  through  people's  gar- 
bage," reports  one  I.G.I,  alumnus. 

In  November  1991,  when  an  I.G.I,  op- 
erative was  found  removing  trash  from  a 
would-be  corporate  raider's  home,  rival 
investigators  were  outraged,  fearing  that 
Lenzner's  people  had  blown  it  for  every- 
one. "We've  gone  through  it  thousands  of 
times— we've  never  gotten  caught."  boasts 
a  competitor  appalled  by  the  clumsiness 
of  the  episode.  "You  have  to  have  a  story: 
'My  wife  lost  her  ring.  We  were  guests 
here  at  dinner  last  week,  and  now  the 
family  is  away.'" 

That  sort  of  cock-and-bull  invention  is 
known  as  "pretexting."  Its  purpose,  to  dis- 
guise the  detective's  goal  or  identity  by  fab- 
ricating a  story  or  personality,  was  de- 
scribed by  Lenzner  as  "one  of  the  most 
challenging  vehicles  to  obtain  information ." 

"I  did  a  couple  of  pretexts."  recalls  .in 
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ex-employee  of  I.G.I  Posing  as  .1  real 
estate  assessor,  she  phoned  targets,  prom- 
ising her  services  "foi  free!"  (She  was 
actually  trying  to  discovei  whethei  the 
poisons  called  actual!)  owned  the  house 
the)  lived  in.) 

When  a  large  cosmetics  company 
signed  on  at  I. CM.,  an  investigator  pre- 
texted .is  .1  makeup  expert.  "It  was  like 
making  crank  calls.''  she  says,  giggling. 

"Bui  you  kind  of  hang  up  saying.  What 
the  Iwll  am  I  doing?"  She  pauses.  "You 
just  do  what  you're  told." 

Ienzner  strode  into  this  complicated  maze 
of  pretexts  and  subtexts  14  years  ago, 
when  the  rather  disreputable  field  was 
battling  to  become  button-down  and  main- 
stream. He  was  not,  he  assured  staffers,  go- 
ing to  get  involved  in  ethically  questionable 
cases  or  the  gumshoeing  of  adulterers.  He 
was  the  man  whom  none  other  than  Repre- 


HARD-NOSED 

Following  his  final  game  at  Harvard, 

Lenzner — the  team  captain — was  triumphantly 

carried  off  the  field.  He  is  pictured  below  in 

the  1961  Harvard  yearbook. 

« » 


don't  pay  any  attention.   They  don't  leach 
it,"  he  says,  shaking  his  head. 

Because  they  feel  investigative  work  is 

basically  low-class?  "Exactly.  It's  elitism. 
It  really  is." 

Terry  lalk  Lenzner's  background  is  an 
uneasy  blend  of  Our  Crowd  and  Our 
Gang,  His  maternal  grandfather,  My- 
ron S.  lalk,  a  wealthy  engineer  firmly 
embedded  in  the  upper  crust,  served 
on  the  building  committee  of  Temple 
Emanu-El  in  Manhattan  and  was  a 
founder  of  old  New  York's  exclusive, 
German-Jewish  Harmonie  Club.  "Joe 
Lenzner  [Terry's  father]  was  the  first 
Russian-Jewish  member  of  the  Harmonie 


"Jesus,  you  missed  three 
tackles,  four  blocks/7  sneered 
Lenzner's  father  after  Terry's 
final  football  game  at  Harvard. 
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sentative  Jim  Leach  of  Iowa  describes  as 
having  had  "immense  integrity." 

Lenzner's  professional  timing  was  im- 
peccable. In  1984— when  company  merg- 
ers and  hostile  takeovers  were  de  rigueur, 
and  everyone  wanted  to  know  who  was 
stabbing  whom  in  the  back— Lenzner  and 
his  partner  Jim  Mintz  saw  an  opening. 
(Mintz  formed  a  firm  in  New  York  in 
1994,  after  a  bitter  split  from  Lenzner.) 

Business  boomed.  An  impressive  inves- 
tigation of  Ivan  Boesky  on  behalf  of  the 
junk-bond  firm  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert 
attracted  clients.  Fees  of  $300,000  to 
$400,000  for  single  cases  were  not  un- 
common. 

One  thing  truly  distressed  Lenzner: 
top-notch  lawyers  looked  down  on  diggers 
of  dirt.  It  continues  to  rankle.  "It  starts  in 
law  school,"  he  tells  me.  "The  law  schools 
don't  focus  on  investigative  work.  They 


Club,"  explains  Margaret  Lenzner,  add- 
ing that  he  came  from,  "God  forbid. 
Trenton." 

Joe  Lenzner,  a  New  Jersey-bom  dentist 
with  a  passion  for  football,  appears  to  have 
been  as  eager  as  his  wife's  family  was  to  bury 
his  past.  During  his  childhood  on  Manhat- 
tan's East  Side,  Terry  was  unaware  that  his 
father  even  had  siblings.  On  the  other  hand, 
once  a  year  Terry  and  his  family  visited  his 
mother's  brother  in  his  Fifth  Avenue  town 
house,  which  was  crammed  with  gorgeous 
Chinese  art.  "They  used  to  say,  'You're  going 
to  the  Big  House,'"  Terry  Lenzner  recalls. 
"And  there  was  always  a  fight,  because  he 
used  to  put  my  father  down." 

The  father,  in  turn,  demeaned  his 
youngest  son.  The  two  had  a  dyspeptic  re- 
lationship that  remains  impossible  to  sort 
out,  and  there  was  considerable  rivalry 
among  the  three  Lenzner  boys. 


"People  tell  me  my  favorite  is  Terry, 
but  I  always  say  no.  Secretly,  it's  Allan," 
Joe  Lenzner  would  casually  inform  rela- 
tives. But  Margaret  Lenzner  never  wholly 
believed  this.  "Terry  was  the  one!  Terry 
was  the  success!  The  others  couldn't  real- 
ly do  it,"  she  insists. 

"You  wont  believe  how  my  son  was 
raised,"  Terry's  mother  told  an  acquain- 
tance before  recounting  the  final  football 
game  of  Terry's  Harvard  career,  when  the 
young  man— his  team's  captain— was  tri- 
umphantly carried  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
buddies.  The  father  remained  unim- 
pressed. "'Jesus,  you  missed  three  tackles, 
four  blocks.  That  was  a  terrible  game!'" 
sneered  Joe— words  his  son  never  forgot. 
After  the  207-pound  athlete 
graduated  from  law  school  in 
1964,  he  joined  up  with  John 
Doar,  the  Justice  Department's 
civil-rights  chief.  Lenzner  re- 
calls, "Six  months  later  I  was 
walking  around  Philadelphia, 
Mississippi,  not  having  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  I  was  do- 
ing, working  on  the  murders  of 
civil-rights  workers  Schwerner. 
Goodman,  and  Chaney." 

Lenzner  found  himself  sleep- 
ing on  hotel-room  floors,  round- 
ing up  scared  witnesses.  "I  was  with 
[James]  Meredith  the  same  day  he  was 
shot,  going  from  Memphis  to  Jackson," 
he  says.  One  day,  he  figured,  the  odds 
would  turn  against  him. 

During  the  Nixon  years,  Lenzner  be- 
came director  of  the  Office  of  Legal  Ser- 
vices, an  agency  thought  by  the  comman- 
der in  chief  to  be  a  hotbed  of  radicalism. 
It  was  here  that  Lenzner  met  the  ide- 
alistic Kimba  Wood  (now  a  federal  judge 
in  New  York)  as  well  as  young  Mickey 
Kantor,  who  later,  as  a  senior  official  in 
the  Clinton  administration,  would  prove 
a  highly  useful  contact. 

In  November  1970,  Lenzner  was  fired 
at  the  instigation  of  the  president,  who 
considered  him  one  of  the  agency's  big- 
gest troublemakers. 

Three  years  later,  Chief  Counsel  Sam 
Dash  summoned  Lenzner  to  come  on 
board  as  one  of  his  top  assistants  on  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Watergate  Committee. 
The  subpoena  that  Lenzner  served  on  the 
president  of  the  United  States  hangs  to 
this  day  in  his  I.G.I,  office. 

"Terry  was  an  extremely  good  and 
very  sophisticated  investigator:  he  was  a 
good  cross-examiner  and  had  a  sense  of 
how  to  use  the  records,"  recalls  journal- 
ist Scott  Armstrong,  who  was  Lenzner's 
colleague  on  the  Watergate  staff  and  later 
at  I.G.I. 

What  Lenzner  was  not,  some  veterans 
of  the  staff  insist,  was  a  team  player.  In 
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his  shadow  in  Fact,  the  team  .ill  bul 
disappeared,  Dash  included.  When 
I  enznei  learned  that  Nixon  had  put 
his  own  brothei  Donald  Nixon  under 
surveillance,  he  didn'1  reveal  the  infor- 
mation to  Ins  boss  For  sonic  tun 

■  [ferr)  Lenzner  operated  in  .1 
secretive  manner  on  the  Watergate 
Committee.  He  \\as  very  reluctant  to 
share  what  he  was  doing  with  others,  ex- 
cept iIk-  press,''  says  another  colleague 
still  furious  about  the  leaks  that  "really 
impeded  our  investigation."  He  is  certain, 
from  what  reporters  told  him,  that  these 
leaks  came  from  Lenzner  directly.  (Lenz- 
ner insists  that  he  never  provided  informa- 
tion about  the  committee  to  the  press.) 

From  Dash's  committee,  Lenzner 
moved  on  to  a  succession  of  law  firms. 
By  1984.  though,  the  life  of  an  attorney 
seemed  tame,  especially  when  compared 
with  the  elusive  business  of  investigation. 
"The  facts  are  always  what  interested  Ter- 
rs."  says  his  wife.  "He  wasn't  about  to  go 
write  briefs." 

And  by  1987,  firmly  ensconced  at  the 
helm  of  I.G.I.,  watching  the  money  roll 
in,  he  no  longer  had  to. 

I  round   two   years   later,  just    as   the 

II  boom  era  of  corporate  mergers  went 
/ 1  totally  bust,  Lenzner's  firm  began  ac- 
quiring the  political  clients  that  would 
later  make  it  famous,  including  some 
high-powered  contacts  of  Arkansas's  am- 
bitious young  governor.  Bill  Clinton. 
Some  of  I.G.I.'s  competitors,  who  stay 
out  of  the  political  arena,  were  sur- 
prised. "Digging  up  dirt  for  politicians 
...  in  an  election— it  sticks  to  you,"  says  ^K 
rival-firm  owner  Phil  Manuel. 

Politics  and  I.G.I,  became  inter- 
twined. Friends  say  Lenzner  har- 
bored serious  hopes  of  becoming 
F.B.I,  director.  Within  two  years,  top 
staffers  were  marketing  their  services 
aggressively  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee.  Lenzner  was  prop- 
erly situated,  friendly  still  with  Mickey 
Kantor— although  one  former  staffer 
says  he  often  derided  Clinton's  big  bud- 
dy. (Lenzner  says  that  he  has  "the  great- 
est respect  for  [Kantor's]  professional 
accomplishments.") 

The  actual  substance  of  Lenzner's 
labors  in  this  period  remains  largely  se- 
cret. Like  most  clients,  politicians  are  re- 
ferred to  I.G.I,  by  lawyers.  It  is,  therefore, 
often  the  law  firm's  name  -and  not  the 
agency's— that  appears  on  campaign  re- 
ports reviewed  by  the  press.  As  one  inves- 
tigator puts  it,  "'Laundering'  happens 
routinely,  through  an  attorney." 

Lenzner  insists  that  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  his  cases  are  political.  But  these 
are  precisely  what  put  him  on  the  map. 


"Terry  was  on  balance  good, 
noble.  Now  he's  slimy. 
I  see  something 
Shakespearean  in  all  this/' 


danl  of  (  Imlon's,  who  ultimately  became 
his  White  House  chief  of  stall'. 

One  of  the  firm's  jobs  when  it  under- 
took the  Arkla  case,  say  two  former 
[.G.I.  people,  was  to  investigate  Tommy 
Robinson,  a  Republican  gubernatorial- 
primary  candidate  backed  by  the  power- 
ful Stephens  banking  family. 

"They  were  worried  the  Stephens 
people  would  buy  the  governor- 
ship," recalls  one  of  the  former 
I.G.I .  staffers,  adding  that  the 
whole  point  was  to  ensure  "Clin- 
ton could  walk  away  with  the  gov- 
ernorship." 

"Given  that  I  am  now  here  in 
the  Justice  Department,  I  can't  talk 
about  Arkla,"  says  Seidman,  who 


left   I.G.I. 


POLITICAL  ACTION 

Above,  Terry  Lenzner — former 

director  of  Legal  Services — 

and  his  deputy,  Frank 

Jones,  after  their  dismissal, 

November  21,  1970.  Right, 

Lenzner  with  Rufus  Edmisten 

(left)  delivering  Watergate 

subpoenas,  July  23,  1973. 

Below,  John  Mitchell  testifies 

before  the  Watergate 

Committee — from  left,  Senators 

Howard  Baker  Jr.  and 

Sam  Ervin  Jr.,  Sam  Dash,  and 

Lenzner— July  10,  1973. 
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in  1991.  She  adds,  "I 
know  absolutely  nothing 
about  [Lenzner's  work 
for]  Clinton."  (Lenzner 
says  he  has  no  memory 
of  the  Arkla  case.) 


0 


Contrary  to  the  assertions  of  White 
House  lawyers,  who  claim  I.G.I,  began  its 
work  for  Clinton  in  1994,  the  firm  began 
its  work  on  Clinton's  behalf  seven  years 
ago.  Even  earlier  it  had  investigated  his 
potential  political  opponents  in  Arkansas. 
Around  1989,  Democratic  operative  Ricki 
Seidman,  who  then  worked  for  Lenzner, 
was  managing  a  top-secret  account  called 
Arkla.  Her  door,  someone  around  the  of- 
fice noticed,  was  always  closed. 

Generally  the  case  would  have  been 
thought  dull  stuff.  Arkla  was  an  Arkansas 
public  utility,  much  maligned  for  its  sweet- 
heart deals  during  a  byzantine  campaign 
for  governor  involving  the  ambitious  candi- 
date Bill  Clinton.  The  utility's  head  was 
Thomas  "Mack"  McLarty,  a  close  confi- 


ther    exiles    from 
I.G.I,  appear  to 
know  more.  In  1991, 
says  another  ex-employee, 
when  Clinton  sought 
the  presidency,  work  on 
his    behalf   began    in 
earnest.  The  idea  was 
to   discover   what   dirt 
New   York   governor 
Mario  Cuomo's  sup- 
porters might  have  dug 
up  on  his  rival  presidential  hopeful. 
There  were  evidently  deep  anxieties 
among  Clinton  backers,  some  concern- 
ing an  Arkansas  bank.  A  former  Lenz- 
ner associate  recalls  learning  of  "a 
[Clinton]   bank  fund  so  tightly  con- 
trolled that  Clinton's  best  friends  and 
closest  supporters  didn't  know  [what  it 
was  for]." 

Friends  of  Bill  had,  according  to 
this  source,  speculated  in  vain  about 
the  purpose  of  this  mysterious  account. 
Was  the  money  being  used  to  pay  off 
Clinton's  women?  Campaign  expenses?  As 
it  happened,  I.G.I,  already  had  consider- 
able information  on  a  Cuomo  pal.  Ac- 
cording to  a  knowledgeable  source,  a  few 
years  earlier  during  its  work  for  Arkla, 
I.G.I,  had  investigated  Joel  West  Mc- 
Cleary,  a  Cuomo  friend  with  strong  con- 
nections to  the  Stephenses. 

When  contacted  in  Virginia,  Mc- 
Cleary,  who  is  married  to  Lavinia  Curri- 
er of  the  Mellon  family,  laughs  outright. 
Indeed,  he  says,  he  was  close  to  Cuomo. 
Then,  in  '92,  he  switched  allegiance,  to 
Clinton.  "I  had  no  idea  I  was  being  in- 
vestigated, but  that  was  very  smart  of 
them,"  he  says.  "I  mean,  Primary  Colors 
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wasn't  ins!  a  movie."  A  longish  pause  fol- 
lows, "li  the)  were  nervous  at  all,  il  must 
be  because  of  Arkla.  .  I  was  close  to 
Jack  Stephens " 

II  ertainl)  political  work  would  not  make 
I  enzner's  fortune.  But  that  wasn't  the 
I  goal.  "I  always  have  a  theory  rerry 
couldn't  care  less  if  he  made  a  dime,  as 
long  as  he  got  into  (he  political  arena," 
says  an  investigator  who  left  I.G.I,  a  lew 
years  ago.  "If  he  got  a  $25,000  case,  he'd 


TARGET  PRACTICE 

Lenzner  claims 

he  doesn't  court 

politicians,  but  a  brief 

roster  of  clients — 

and  possible 

targets — suggests 

otherwise.  Above, 

clockwise  from  top 

left,  Ted  Kennedy,  Bill  Clinton,  Ivana 

Trump,  and  Mike  Tyson  have  all  used 

Lenzner  to  gather  information  on  others. 

Right,  clockwise  from  top  left,  Dan 

Quayle  and  George  Bush,  both  of  whom, 

according  to  I.G.I,  sources,  Cody  Shearer 

wished  to  investigate;  alleged  target 

Richard  Branson;  Monica  Lewinsky,  Jeffrey 

Wigand,  Democratic  fund-raiser  Charlie 

Trie,  and  Paula  Jones  were  Lenzner  targets. 


on  behali  ol  international  banker  Edmund 

Safra  whose  good  name  had  been 
smeared  on  several  continents  by  Ameri- 
can Express  I  (il.  learned  to  its  horror 
that  freelance  journalist  Cody  Shearer, 
twin  brother  to  Brooke  Shearer  and  friend 
to  I  enzner,  had  done  some  Safra-smearmg 
in  his  syndicated  newspaper  column  In 
fact.  Shearer  had  falsely  accused  the 
banker,  in  a  story  that  had  to  be  retracted, 
of  laundering  money.  To  the  astonishment 
of  some,  I.G.I,  decided  to  obtain  Shear- 
er's documents. 

According  to  investigators,  Scott  Arm- 
strong, a  Lenzner  consultant,,  was  given  the 
job  of  getting  those  papers  from  Shearer. 
"I  told  Terry,  'What's  the  problem?  Why 
don't  you  ask  Cody  for  the  documents?"' 
says  Armstrong.  "But  Terry  said,  i  don't 
want  Cody  to  know  I.G.I,  is  interested  in 
them.'"  Armstrong  told  Cody  Shearer  he 
wanted  to  give  his  pa- 
pers to  an  organization 
that  would  make  them 
available  to  the  public, 
and  did  so.  "The  only 
thing  I  disguised  was 
that  I.G.I,  was  interest- 


It's  hard  to  make  moral 
judgments/'  says  Lenzner. 
"There  are  gray  areas 
of  my  life..." 


spend  $50,000  on  it  at  the  drop 
of  a  hat.  He  loves  the  client,  the 
characters.  He  loves  being  a 
player." 

Such  freedom  with  money 
took  its  toll.  Says  Tom  Ierubino, 
who  was  I.G.I.'s  chief  financial 
officer  from  1990  to  1993,  "It 
was  a  disaster!  I  had  to  negoti- 
ate a  seven-figure  line  of  credit.  And 
when  we  got  that,  we  were  often  at  the 
edge  of  it,  right  up  to  the  edge  of  the  line 
of  credit."  Lenzner,  he  recalls,  exploded 
heedlessly,  "How  could  you  let  me  get 
into  this  problem?"  (Lenzner  denies  mak- 
ing the  comment.) 

Office  tensions  ran  high.  "We  used  to 
say  that  I.G.I,  is  the  only  place  where  ani- 
mals eat  their  young.  It  is  a  cesspool  of  in- 
fighting," recalls  a  former  investigator.  Even 
I.G.I.'s  Kathy  Lavinder  says  her  boss  does 
little  to  lighten  the  aggressive  atmosphere. 
"He  has  a  short  fuse  from  time  to  time. . . . 
He's  lost  a  lot  of  good  people  that  way." 

In  the  late  1980s,  when  the  firm  worked 


& 


ed  in  them,"  he  says.  (Armstrong  says  he 
left  I.G.I,  over  a  matter  of  professional 
ethics;  Lenzner  says  that  Armstrong  was 
terminated.) 

Shortly  thereafter,  Brooke  Shearer,  fu- 
rious that  her  twin  had  been  targeted, 
stormed  into  Lenzner's  office  and  hurled 
a  coffee  cup  straighi  at  her  boss's  head. 


("Brooke  almost  decapitated    leny  with 
that   coffee  cup."   reports  one   highly 

amused  former  staffer.) 

"Scott  Armstrong,  without  anyone's 
knowledge,  pretexted  Cody,"  Lenzner  in- 
sists. But  another  former  employee  backs 
Armstrong's  assertion  that  Lenzner  was 
far  from  surprised. 

Undaunted,  Cody  Shearer  continued  pop- 
ping up  at  I.G.I.'s  offices  and  using  its 
databases,  seemingly  hard  at  work  on 
company  business.  His  favorite  opening 
line  was  "I  was  talking  to  Bill  last  night . . . ," 
by  which  he  meant  Clinton.  No  one  knew 
what  to  make  of  this.  "I  thought  he  was 
lying,  but  maybe  a  creep  like  that  does 
know  the  Clintons,"  says  one  listener. 

In  1992,  according  to  one  old  staffer, 
Cody  Shearer  wrote  up  a  proposal  suggest- 
ing that  the  firm  investigate,  on  behalf 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
George  Bush's  alleged  love  affair  with  the 
State  Department's  Jennifer  Fitzgerald. 
Shearer  was  also,  others  claim,  "telling 
everyone  about  Bush  in  a  gay  bathhouse." 
He  even  attempted  to  launch  an  I.G.I. 
probe  into  allegations  of  marijuana  use  by 
Dan  Quayle.  Jeffrey  Nason  (who  ran 
I.G.I.'s  Washington  office)  threatened  to 
quit  over  Shearer's  plan  to  dig  into  Bush's 
love  life.  Former  Washington  Post  journalist 
John  Hanrahan,  who  also 
worked  for  I.G.I.,  was 
equally  horrified. 

"When  that  happened, 

Lenzner  cut  Nason  out  of 

the  Cody  loop,"  says  one 

former   staffer.    "I   know 

that   Cody  was   working 

on  the   Bush   love  thing 

with  I.G.I.  He  did  it  in  writing.  I 

know  it  didn't  stop,  because  Cody 

kept  coming  around." 

Lenzner  and  Shearer  both  ada- 
mantly deny  that  Cody  did  any- 
thing for  I.G.I.  In  fact,  Lenzner 
claims  that  the  controversial  jour- 
nalist visited  the  firm's  office  "no 
more  than  two  to  three 
times— at   most— in   the 
past  15  years." 

I.G.I.'s  former  C.F.O. 
Tom  Ierubino  recalls 
Cody  Shearer's  visiting 
the  office  "a  good  bit." 
Ierubino  continues:  "He 
was  on  the  consulting 
rolls  for  nominal  sums. . . .  Now,  that's  not 
to  say  he  wasn't  doing  something  more  ..." 
Probably  no  one  at  the  firm,  aside  from 
Lenzner,  knows  everything  that  is  going  on. 
"The  big,  high-revenue  cases  are  brought  in 
by  Terry,"  explains  one  source,  who  de- 
scribes I.G.I,  as  "very  dysfunctional"  and 
goes  on  to  explain:  "Many  cases  are  marked 
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MH.im  confidentiai  and  arc  nol  shown 
to  I  G.I.  Mail  in  general,  li  was  eithei  Be- 
cretive  matters  or  stuff  lens  didn't  want  to 
own  up  to.'  Adds  lerubino  Terr)  would 
often  take  some  verj  questionable  cases." 

In  the  90s,  these  assignments  became 
more  plentiful  at  l.G.I.  Some  cases  an 
investigation  of  William  Aramony,  who 
had  plundered  United  Waj  of  America,  a 
discover)  thai  the  Population  Council  had 
hired  a  disbarred  lawyer  to  promote  the 
abortifacienl  Rl'  486  were  sources  of 
pride.  Others  were  not. 

Ground  1992.  according  to  one  ex- 
I.G.I.  employee,  the  National  Enquirer 
asked  l.en/ner's  firm  to  investigate  Rod 
l.urie.  a  Los  Angeles  journalist  who  had 
written  two  memorable  exposes  of  the 
tabloid.  ( During  this  period,  Lurie  had  also 
been  investigated  by  a  rival  agency.)  The 
writer  began  noticing  "funny  things"  that 
made  him  so  nervous  he  ordered  a  securi- 
ty system  installed  in  his  home.  "There 
was  a  van  parked  outside  of  my  house  for 
long  periods  of  time,"  he  says.  "It  was 
like  a  media  van  with  a  little  dish  on  it." 

Equally  unsettling,  Lurie  adds,  "a  dia- 
mond store  in  San  Francisco  ran  a  credit 
check  on  me,  and  some  credit-card  compa- 
ny wrote  me  I  had  been  denied  this  credit." 
The  puzzled  Lurie,  who  claims  he  had  never 
requested  their  jewels,  called  the  store. 
"They  said,  'Sorry,  sir.  We  don't  know  what 
you're  talking  about.'"  (Lenzner  says  that 
he  has  never  heard  of  Lurie.) 

For  a  reported  payment  of  $250,000, 
l.G.I.  accepted  as  its  client  the  multimil- 
lionaire Michael  Huffington,  who  was 
running  in  1994  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
California  against  Dianne  Feinstein.  The 
firm  also  began  an  investigation  of  a  right- 
wing  television  host  for  his  angry  wife, 
who  suspected  he  was  wooing  young 
men.  (He  wasn't.)  Some  staffers  deplored 
the  nature  of  the  work.  Far  worse,  there 
were  serious  concerns  in  certain  instances 
about  the  firm's  conduct. 

»ne  of  l.G.I. 's  important  sources  of  rev- 
enue during  this  decade  has  been 
Gtech,  a  4,500-employee  corporation 
that  devises  lottery  systems  and  support  ser- 
vices. "Rare  is  the  company  that  has  faced 
as  many  allegations  of  baldly  sleazy  con- 
duct as  Gtech,"  Fortune  magazine  reported 
in  1996.  Richard  Branson,  founder  of  Vir- 
gin Atlantic  Airways,  claimed  that  Gtech's 
chairman,  Guy  Snowden,  had  tried  to  bribe 
him  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  English  billion- 
aire out  of  the  British  lottery  field. 

Around  the  mid-90s,  report  former 
l.G.I.  staffers,  operatives  (including  the 
firm's  technical  expert)  rented  an  office 
in  Alexandria,  Virginia.  There,  working 
on  behalf  of  the  lottery  corporation,  they 


shared  space  with  an  unknowing  repre- 
sentative of  its  rival  Control  Data 

In  short,  they  were  able  to  spy  on  then 
client's  opposition,  "I  know  they  got  the 
trash  of  Control  Data  I  think  they  got  its 
phone  messages,  which  were  left  lying 
around,"  says  a  former  l.(i. I.  employee. 
"It  was  a  long-term  thing.  They  were 
monitoring  what  was  coming  in  from  that 
exercise  lor  a  while."  Valuable?  "Very," 
says  this  person. 

"Sounds  like  a  very  creative  investiga- 
tion," Lenzner  remarks. 

It  got  even  more  so,  according  to  a  for- 
mer employee.  More  than  two  years  ago, 
Branson  launched  a  libel  l 
suit  in  Britain  against 
the  chairman  of  Gtech. 
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which  he  won  last  February.  During  that 
time,  according  to  one  former  staffer, 
l.G.I.  went  back  to  work.  "In  a  battle 
with  a  guy  like  Branson,  anything  you  can 
find  is  useful  if  you're  going  into  a  libel  tri- 
al," he  says,  and  adds  that  l.G.I.  was 
looking  for  drugs,  information,  or  other 
things  germane  to  Branson's  personal  life 
or  business  ventures. 

Lenzner's  response  to  the  allegation 
that  l.G.I.  worked  for  Gtech  is  evasive. 
"This  is  incorrect."  But  Branson  is  sure 
he  was  being  tailed.  He  just  doesn't  know 
by  whom. 

"Rich  was  in  a  hotel  in  South  Africa 
about  six  months  ago,"  reports  Will  White- 
horn,  Branson's  head  of  corporate  affairs. 
"He  gets  called  by  reception— there's  a 
package  for  him.  But  it  was  marked  'Re: 
Branson'  and  actually  intended  for  another 
hotel  guest.  It  had  Rich's  itinerary,  press 
cuttings,  photos,  what  he  was  up  to  in 


South  Africa.   We  kept  them."  (Lenznei 
denies  thai  [.G.I.  investigated  Branson.) 

On  at  least  two  other  occasions,  ac- 
cording to  former  staffers,  l.G.I. 's  surveil- 
lance seems  to  have  gotten  out  of  hand. 
Around  the  summer  of  1994,  Eduardo 
Valle  Lspinosa,  a  scared  Mexican  dissi- 
dent, was  holed  up  in  Alexandria,  Virginia. 
Formerly  a  top  aide  to  Mexico's  attorney 
general,  he  had  run  for  his  life  after  de- 
scribing his  country  as  a  "narcodemocra- 
cy"  and  charging  that  his  government's  in- 
volvement in  drug  trafficking  had  prevent- 
ed him  from  pursuing  major  criminals. 
According  to  former  employees,  Lenz- 
ner got  the  Valle  as- 
signment from  a  friend 
in  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment who  had  earlier 
sent  business  his  way. 
"We  rented  an  apart- 
ment next  to  the  one 
[Valle]  was  renting," 
reports  a  former  l.G.I. 
staffer.  "And  they  snuck 
a  young  girl  in  there 
with  no  experience." 
He  sighs.  "Her  ear  was 
literally  to  the  wall." 
("I.G.I,  has  never  con- 
ducted any  investiga- 
tion of  any  Mexican 
'dissident,'"  Lenzner  re- 
sponds. "I  have  no  idea  what  your 
citation  to  an  'inexperienced  young 
woman'  refers  to.") 

Another  1994  assignment  was 
also  a  source  of  deep  concern.  Ac- 
cording to  three  former  employees, 
the  chairman  of  Samsung— the  gi- 
ant Korean  electronics  corpora- 
tion—had a  "vendetta"  against  a 
former  executive  living  in  New  Jer- 
sey. The  chairman  told  l.G.I.  that 
there  were  many  things  he  wished  to 
know  about  his  former  friend,  who  re- 
turned to  Korea  quite  often.  These  in- 
cluded "the  whereabouts  of  this  guy, 
who  he  was  seeing,  who  he  was  talk- 
ing to." 

To  obtain  this  information,  ex-staffers 
say,  the  former  executive  was  secretly 
taped  with  a  pocket-size  recorder  from  a 
room  next  door.  Certain  investigators  wor- 
ried about  what  the  results  of  their  espi- 
onage might  produce. 

"Look,"  says  a  source  familiar  with 
the  case,  "Korean  business  interests  are 
often  tied  up  with  Korean  intelligence  ser- 
vices. And  l.G.I.  tells  the  Samsung  chair- 
man, 'Oh,  this  guy's  going  to  be  in  Korea 
this  day.'  . . .  And  let's  say  he  hurts  the 
former  executive  ..." 

"I  am  amoral,  but  I  wouldn't  have 
worked  this  case,"  concludes  another  former 
l.G.I.  operative  of  con  tin  t >n  paoi  21s 
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continued  from  f'A(,h  208  the  era.  "There 
comes  a  point  where,  no  matter  how  power- 
ful the  client,  you've  got  to  say  no." 

Lenzner  says  that  his  company  would 
"never  work  for  any  client  who  we  believe 
might  cause  physical  harm."  He  also  says, 
"Nobody  ever  said  anything  to  me.  No- 
body ever  came  to  me  and  said,  'We 
shouldn't  have  taken  this  case.'  There  never 
has  been  a  person  who  left  our  office  over 
an  issue  involving  a  client."  Yet  sources 
say  that  John  Hanrahan's  departure  was 
caused,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  Samsung 
case.  Others  insist  that  Lenzner 's  former 
partner  Jim  Mintz  quarreled  with  him  over 
the  morality  of  acquiring  telephone-toll  and 
credit  records.  (Lenzner  says  that  he  never 
disagreed  with  Mintz  about  telephone  and 
credit  records.) 

By  the  mid-1990s,  Lenzner  was  riding 
high.  At  the  same  time  that  these  risky 
cases  were  moving  forward,  I.G.I,  was 
also  digging  on  behalf  of  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy,  who  was  involved  in  a  re-election 
campaign  against  Massachusetts  business- 
man Mitt  Romney. 

Problems  arose  when  one  of  Lenz- 
ner's  operatives  pretexted  a  suspicious 
Romney  associate  and  was  discovered, 
exposing  Lenzner's  firm  to  ridicule.  In 
1994,  Michael  Isikoff  of  Newsweek  be- 
gan researching  the  escapade.  Lenzner 
pressed  him  to  alter  the  piece,  but  got, 
as  he  recalls,  "nowhere  with  Isikoff." 

Still,  he  didn't  de- 
spair. Evan  Thomas, 
then  the  magazine's 
Washington-bureau 
chief,  was  another  Har- 
vard man.  The  investi- 
gator put  in  a  call  to 
Thomas— as  did,  within 
record  time,  two  other 
Harvard  alumni,  one 


from  the  bureau  chief's  own  class  of  '73. 
Thomas  listened  to  their  pleas.  "And  he, 
frankly,  changed  the  piece,"  Lenzner  hap- 
pily concludes. 

Recalling  Lenzner's  request  that  Thom- 
as "make  sure  we  don't  look  like  a  scum- 
bag agency,"  Thomas  inserted  into  the 
story  this  consoling  description  of  the 
firm:  "an  elite  international  investigative 
agency  that  represents  blue-chip  clients 
like  Martin  Marietta  and  Harvard  Law 
School."  But  what  struck  rival  investiga- 
tors most  was  the  absence  of  Lenzner's 
name.  Thomas  says  he  is  "pretty  sure"  the 
omission  was  inadvertent. 

It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  certain  in- 
cidents at  I.G.I,  didn't  receive  much  at- 
tention during  this  busy  decade. 
In  January  1996,  Susan  Swanson,  an 
I.G.I,  investigator  based  in  Chicago,  E-mailed 
Lenzner  that  she  was  working  pro  bono  for 
friends  acquainted  with  "an  individual  who 
closely  fits  the  description  of  the  Una- 
bomber."  She  had,  she  wrote,  sent  a  writing 
sample  from  the  suspect  to  Clint  Van  Zandt, 
a  former  F.B.I,  profiler,  as  well  as  to  a  lin- 
guist and  a  psychiatrist.  They  were  compar- 
ing it  with  the  Unabomber's  manifesto. 

"They  not  only  could  not  exclude  this 
person,"  wrote  Swanson,  "they  felt  'mod- 
erately confident'  that  [he  was  the  Una- 
bomber]." 

As  it  happened,  one  of  Swanson's 
concerned  friends  was  David  Kaczynski, 
brother  of  Ted  Kaczyn- 
ski, the  man  later  re- 
vealed to  be  the  Una- 
bomber.  Without  iden- 
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tifying  either  man,  Swanson  explained 
that  her  contact  feared  that,  if  the  de- 
ranged loner  was  approached  by  an  F.B.I. 
agent,  he  might  kill  those  who  had  identi- 
fied him.  Her  friends  wanted  attorney- 
client  privilege  from  Lenzner,  who  they 
hoped  would  contact  the  F.B.I. 

Swanson  got  no  response  to  her  first 
E-mail.  She  sent  another,  and  received  a 
brief  reply:  "I'll  call."  She  tried  phoning 
Lenzner  about  the  Unabomber— three 
times,  in  vain.  Lenzner,  says  an  ex-staffer, 
found  her  E-mail  "wacky." 

After  the  Unabomber  was  caught,  Lenz- 
ner appeared  on  CNN's  April  9,  1996, 
TalkBack  Live.  He  neglected  to  mention 
that  he  had  missed  the  chance  to  identify 
the  bomber. 

"Why  do  you  persist  in  focusing  solely 
on  people  who  have  left  my  company,  who 
are  negative,  who  question  my  judgment? 
...  I  didn't  understand  what  she  was  talking 
about!"  Lenzner  exclaims.  And  then:  "It 
was  not  on  my  radar  screen.  I  was  doing  a 
lot  of  significant  cases." 

When  this  quote  is  read  to  Swanson, 
she  sends  me  the  unanswered  E-mail. 

Most  probably,  the  moment  when  the 
press  developed  a  keen  interest  in 
Lenzner  was  February  1,  1996,  when 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  informed  its  read- 
ers that  it  had  received  a  derogatory  500- 
page  file  on  tobacco  whistle-blower  Jef- 
frey S.  Wigand  from  Brown  &  Williamson 
representatives.  Many  of  these  allegations 
(Wigand  was  supposedly  a  shoplifter  and 
a  liar  on  resumes)  were  unsupported,  and 
some  were  untrue. 

"How  did  you  feel  when  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  found  major  inaccuracies  in 
your  report?"  I  ask  Lenzner. 

"I  was  surprised."  he  replies. 

Surprised  about  what? 

"That  anything  was  being  printed. ...  We 
were  all  surprised  that  these  materials  sud- 
denly showed  up  in  Vie  Hall  Street  Journal." 
Had  he  known  the  outcome  of  the  allega- 
tions, Lenzner  says,  he  "would  have  reviewed 
the  documents  and  provided  an  assessment 
of  what  he  thought  was  reliable."  (Earlier. 
Lenzner  had  told  me,  "We  assume  that  any- 
thing we  do  could  end  up  in  the  press.") 

"What  does  he  think  he's  collecline  m- 
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Terry  Lenzner  claimed  that  an  I.G.I, 
employee  had  worked  on  the  Unabomber 
case — but  didn't  admit  he'd  missed  a 
chance  to  identify  Ted  Kaczynski.  Top, 
Lenzner  discusses  the  case  on  CNN's 
TalkBack  Live,  April  9,  1996.  Above, 
Kaczynski  is  led  to  court,  April  4,  1996. 
Left,  an  excerpt  from  an  E-mail 
sent  to  Lenzner  by  I.G.I,  investigator 
Susan  Swanson. 
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formation  for  the  edification  ol  the  wom- 
en's garden  club?"  snaps  public-relations 
man  John  Scanlon,  who  represented 

Brown  &  Williamson  al  the  time  and  is  a 
sometime  consultant  U>  Condi  Nasi. 

Wigand  was  not  the  only  public  advo- 
cate whom  Lenzner  investigated,  Less 
than  two  years  ago.  when  Procter  &  Gam- 
ble was  worried  about  the  future  of  its 
potato  chips,  made  with  the  food  additive 
olestra  which  some  suspect  may  cause 
potentially  drastic  health  problems  -it 
hired  I.G.I.,  say  sources.  The  target  was 
consumer  champion  Michael  Jacobson  of 
the  Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Inter- 
est, who  had  issued  grim  warnings  against 
the  fat  substitute. 

Nothing  that  might  help  Procter  & 
Gamble  was  found  on  Jacobson,  even 
though  it  was  the  second  time  he  had 
been  investigated  by  I.G.I.  (Lenzner  says 
he  has  "no  information"  about  the  Jacob- 
son  investigation.) 

The  second  major  blow  to  Lenzner's  rep- 
utation came  in  the  summer  of  '97, 
when  the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  called  him  to  testify  about  his 
less  than  arduous  investigation  of  question- 
able contributions  to  Clinton's  legal-defense 
fund.  The  investigator,  who  had  been  hired 
by  the  defense  fund,  testified  that  he  took 
the  assignment  even  though  he  was  or- 
dered not  to  contact  Clinton  supporter 
Charlie  Trie.  (Trie  then  fled  the  U.S.  after  it 
was  revealed  that  he  had  been  the  conduit 
for  some  of  the  most  suspect  contributions 
to  the  fund  and  the  Democratic  Party.) 

Nonetheless,  testimony  should  have  been 
a  walk-through.  "Mike  Madigan  [the  chief 
Republican  counsel]  is  a  friend  of  mine," 
Lenzner  reportedly  boasted  to  friends  who 
wondered  how  the  attorney  would  treat 
him.  (Lenzner  says  that  his  relationship  with 
Madigan  had  no  impact  on  the  hearings.) 

Senator  Don  Nickles  of  Oklahoma,  also 
a  member  of  the  committee,  was  no  friend 
of  Lenzner's.  He  had  learned  from  a 
Newsweek  piece  by  Mike  Isikoff  that  a  few 
months  earlier  Lenzner  had  proposed  a 
"discreet"  but  far-ranging  investigation  of 
both  him  and  his  wife.  Native  Americans  in 
Oklahoma  wanted  help  in  recovering  tribal 
lands;  their  leaders  suspected  that  Nickles, 
who  opposed  the  return  of  those  lands,  had 
taken  a  "gratuity"  from  the  oil-and-gas  in- 
dustry. (Nickles  denies  that  he  was  in  the 
pocket  of  the  oil-and-gas  industry.) 

The  cost  of  the  proposed  investigation? 
A  mere  $15,000  to  $17,000,  Lenzner  had 
told  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  tribes.  Who 
arranged  the  meeting  among  the  parties? 
None  other  than  Cody  Shearer. 

"I  don't  really  mind  you  messing 
with  me,"  a  livid  Nickles  told  the  inves- 
tigator during  Senate  testimony,  "but  I 
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do  mind  you  messing  with  my  family!" 
What  was  l.en/ner's  relationship  to  (  ody 

Shearer?,  Senatoi  Arlen  Specter  of  Penn- 
sylvania inquired. 

"1  play  tennis  against  him.  I  see  him 
around,"  said  Lenzner. 

One  of  Lenzner's  old  associates  finds 
this  episode  puzzling,  not  the  least  be- 
cause of  Lenzner's  alleged  penchant  for 
lambasting  Democrats  and  Clinton  for 
regularly  soaking  Native  Americans  for 
large  contributions.  "Can  you  believe  this 
White  House?  They'd  go  after  these 
Indians  for  four  dollars,  they  are  so  im- 
moral," this  source  recalls  hear- 
ing from  his  ex-boss.  "The 
White  House  is  so  fucked  up." 
(Lenzner  says  that  he  has  never 
said  words  to  that  effect.) 

Competitors  are  stunned  by 


if  tins  were  the  case  "there  was  nothing  in- 
appropriate about  that."  Indeed,  when  I 
ask  the  head  of  Lenzner's  Washington  of- 
fice, Kathy  Lavinder,  about  it.  she  says. 
"We  were  asked  to  get  some  public  docu- 
ments related  to  [Starr  prosecutor]  Michael 
Emmick.  That's  all." 

But  the  idea  of  Clinton's  lawyers  paying 
Lenzner's  fees— $375  an  hour  for  the  master 
himself,  lower  amounts  for  lesser  staffers— to 
acquire  photocopies  of  court  records  is  not 
easily  accepted.  This  past  spring  Represen- 
tative Dan  Burton's  House  Government  Re- 
form &  Oversight  Committee  demanded 


SCAVENGER  HUNT 

"The  president  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  people  of  this  sort,"  Dick  Morris  says  of 
Terry  Lenzner.  Lenzner  is  pictured  leaving 
U.S.  District  Court  in  Washington,  D.C.,  after 
appearing  before  the  grand  jury  investigating 
President  Clinton,  February  24,  1998. 


Lenzner's  recklessness  in  choosing  targets. 
This,  they  have  decided,  is  almost  suicidal. 
"There's  no  way  you  can  face  a  United 
States  senator  and  say,  'Yeah,  Senator,  I 
was  investigating  you  for  dirt,'  and  look 
good,"  says  his  competitor  Phil  Manuel.  "I 
mean,  that's  crazy." 

Prescient  words,  as  it  turns  out.  In 
Washington,  a  thwarted  attack  on  the  pow- 
er structure  can  have  the  consequences  of 
an  avalanche.  In  late  February  of  this  year, 
Lenzner  was  summoned  by  Ken  Starr's 
grand  jury.  The  prosecutor  wanted  to  dis- 
cover whether  I.G.I,  was  attempting  to  find 
scandal  in  the  backgrounds  of  his  staff. 

An  unrepentant  Lenzner  says  that  even 


"Terry  couldn't  care  less  if  he 
made  a  dime  as  long  as  he  got 
into  the  political  arena. 
He  loves  being  a  player." 


that  Lenzner  hand  over  "any  records  relat- 
ing to  any  investigation  of  past  or  current 
members  of  Congress"  and  "any  investiga- 
tion of  Democratic  fund-raising." 

In  the  past  few  months,  Lenzner's  politi- 
cal work  has  continued,  apparently  unabat- 
ed. One  current  staffer  recently  told  a  friend 
that  he  was  "ashamed"  of  a  certain  case. 
The  listener  assumed  this  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  "sleazy  work"  involved  in  investigat- 
ing Starr's  people.  Lenzner  claims  that  this 
is  "incorrect."  Nonetheless  he  appears  wor- 
ried about  recent  events.  In  April,  he  de- 
manded not  only  copies  of  my  tapes  from 
our  interview,  but  also  of  a  tape  I  had 
made  of  an  interview  with  a  staffer. 

Worst  of  all  for  Lenzner  is  the  fact  that 
despite  the  hard  work,  the  enemies,  the 
bad  press,  and  the  subpoenas,  he  has  yet 
to  meet  Bill  Clinton.  Evidently  that  dis- 
pleases him  greatly.  On  one  occasion 
when  both  Clinton  and  the  investigator 
were  at  the  same  gathering,  the  president 
didn't  even  acknowledge  his  digger.  "Terry 
was  hurt,"  says  a  former  employee,  "and 
gets  up  and  leaves  early  because  the  presi- 
dent doesn't  talk  to  him."  (Lenzner  says 
that  this  account  is  "completely  false.") 

"Terry  has  been  deeply  offended  that 
the  president  doesn't  know  who  he  is," 
says  Lenzner's  former  associate  Scott  Arm- 
strong. But  doesn't  Clinton  owe  Lenzner  a 
good  deal  after  all  his  arduous  labor? 

Armstrong  responds  gravely,  "When  it 
comes  time  to  take  care  of  the  garbage,  you 
don't  invite  the  garbageman  in  for  tea."  D 


///  the  interest  of  complete  disclosure:  in  the  past 
I.G.I,  has  been  employed  by  a  Vanity  Fair  con- 
tributor and  by  distant  relatives  oj  the  author. 
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THE  FOXHOLE 

With  his  unerringly  funny 
cartoons  about  the  hell 
of  World  War  II,  Sergeant 
Bill  Man  I  d  i  n  spoke  to  the 
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caustic  art,  published  in  the 
military  paper  Stars  and 
Stripes,  earned  him  the  wrath 
of  General  Patton-and  the 
eternal  gratitude  of  every 
terrified,  exasperated  G.I. 

BY  STEPHEN  E.  AMBROSE 


■ 
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I  e  was  just  a  kid,  19  years  old,  when  he  went  off 
I  to  war,  but  he  had  a  wonderful  eye,  a  sharp  ear, 
Haaril  I  a  unique  touch  in  his  cartoons,  and  a  deep  ap- 
I  preciation  for  the  frontline  G.I.'s  of  World  War 
I  II.  His  theater  was  Italy,  his  division  the  45th,  but 
I  his  cartoons  spoke  to  the  boys  in  the  foxholes— 
I  whether  those  holes  were  in  Italy,  Belgium,  France, 
I  Holland,  Germany,  or  the  Pacific  Theater.   He 
I  was  wounded  in  Venafro,   Italy,  in    1943,  and 
wears  the  Purple  Heart  not  as  a  medal  but  as  a  badge  of  of- 
fice. He  is  generally,  and  rightly,  regarded  as  the  artist  who 
created  the  most  accurate,  realistic,  truthful  portrait  of  the 
American  soldier.  His  achievement  was  possible  thanks  to  his 
love  for  those  dogfaces  he  lived  with,  a  love  that  shines 
through  in  every  cartoon.  Sergeant  William  H.  Mauldin  worked 
for  Stars  and  Stripes.  It  was  a  newspaper  "run  by  soldiers  for 
soldiers,"  in  the  words  of  the  supreme  commander,  General 
Dwight  Eisenhower.  Andy  Rooney  wrote  for  Stars  and  Stripes, 
as  did  other  aspiring  journalists.  But  the  man  most  closely 
identified  with  the  paper  was  Bill  Mauldin. 

He  laughed— and  made  his  readers  laugh— to  keep  from 
crying  or  screaming  or  just  plain  going  bonkers.  His  subject 
was  men  at  war;  his  characters  were  caught  up  in  the  worst 
experience  anyone  can  undergo.  Living  underground  in  a  con- 


Left,  W.W.  II  cartoonist 

Bill  Mauldin  in  hit  U.S. 

Army  jeep  (which  he  bought 

in  1947),  outside  his  home 

in  Tucson,  Ariz.  Below, 

Mauldin's  popular  characters 

Willie  and  Joe  share 

a  heartfelt  moment  and 

a  valuable  wartime 

commodity — dry  socks. 
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"Joe,  yestiddy  ya  saved  my  life  an'  I  swore  I'd  pay  ya  back. 
Here's  my  last  pair  of  dry  socks." 


stant  state  of  tension,  deprived  of  sleep,  often  muddy,  trying 
to  kill  perfect  strangers  who  are  trying  to  kill  you— and  that 
is  only  the  beginning.  Weeks  go  by  without  a  shower  or  a 
change  of  underwear.  Shells  explode  at  random  intervals,  spray- 
ing shrapnel  all  around.  There  are  endless  marches.  Your  bud- 
dies lose  their  hands,  legs,  lives.  Stupid  officers  from  the  rear 
echelon  give  senseless  orders.  Combat  is  the  most  dangerous, 
degrading,  exhausting,  frightening,  disgusting  condition  imagin- 
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Reaching  your  financial  goals 
requires  a  plan.  The  Principal  Financial 
Group®  can  help.  For  over  119  years, 
we've  offered  millions  of  individuals 
and  businesses  a  full  spectrum  of 
quality  retirement,  insurance,  and 
investment  solutions. 

But  what  customers  savor  most  is 
our  overall  performance.  Our  expert 
advice  simplifies  complex  financial 
matters.  We  offer  financial 
protection  that  adapts  to  your 
changing  needs.  And  our 
disciplined  investment  approach 
helps  keep  your  financial  plans 
on  track.  That's  total  performance 
you  can  count  on. 
To  learn  how  we  can  help  you  get 
ahead  by  getting  the  most  out  of  your 
money,  call  us  at  1-800-986-3343  or 
contact  us  at  www.principal.com  on 
the  Internet. 
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"Beautiful  view!  Is  there  one  for  the  enlisted  men?" 


"/  feel  It  lie  a  fugitive  from  th'  taw  of  averages." 


"Radio  th'  ol'  man  we'll  be  late  on  account  of  a  thousand-mile  detour." 


able.  For  the  men  caught  up  in  it,  it  seems  it  will  never  end. 

Out  of  all  this,  Mauldin  created  cartoons  that  hit  the  mark: 
completely  realistic  and  true,  and  yet  funny.  The  "last  pair  of 
dry  socks"  cartoon,  for  example,  speaks  to  the  prevalence  of 
trench  foot  among  the  foxhole  dwellers.  Their  feet  were  always 
wet.  They  were  ordered  to  change  to  dry  socks  at  least  once  a 
day,  but  where  to  get  dry  socks?  Men  would  take  off  their  wet 
socks,  hang  them  around  their  necks  so  that  they  would  dry 
from  body  heat,  and  replace  them  with  the  socks  they  had  put 
around  their  necks  the  previous  day.  Still  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  their  feet  dry,  as  it  seemed  it  was  always  raining,  and 
when  it  wasn't,  it  was  snowing. 

Mauldin's  principal  characters,  Willie  and  Joe,  were  the 
essential  G.I.'s,  the  real  thing.  So  were  his  stuffed-shirt  staff 
officers.  One  of  Mauldin's  regular  targets  was  the  chicken- 
shit  officer.  In  his  classic  memoir,  Wartime,  Paul  Fussell,  a 
20-year-old  company  commander  during  the  war  and  one  of 
America's  leading  literary  scholars  today,  defined  the  term 
"chickenshit"  precisely:  "It  refers  to  behavior  that  makes  mil- 
itary life  worse  than  it  need  be:  petty  harassment  of  the 
weak  by  the  strong It  can  be  recognized  instantly  be- 
cause it  never  has  anything  to  do  with  winning  the  war." 

Many    officers    protested    strongly    against 
Mauldin's  cartoons,  the  most  prominent  being 
General  George  S.  Patton,  a  martinet  who  or- 
dered his  men  to  wear  ties  and  to  shave  every 
day,  even  in  combat.  In  one  cartoon  Mauldin 
had  Willie  and  Joe  drive  a  beat-up  jeep  into  Pat- 
ton's  Third  Army  area.  A  large  sign  informs 
them,  you  are  entering  the  third  army! 
There  follows  a  list  of  fines:  for  any- 
one entering  the  area  with  no  hel- 
met, $25;  no  shave,  $10;  no  tie,  $25; 
and  so  on.  Willie  tells  Joe,  "Radio  th' 
ol'  man  we'll  be  late  on  account  of 
a  thousand-mile  detour."  Patton  was 
so  angry  he  tried  to  stop  the  circu- 
lation of  Stars  and  Stripes  in  his  area 
and  called  Mauldin  in  for  a  dressing- 
down.  Afterward,  Patton  told  Eisen- 
hower, "If  that  little  s.o.b.  ever  comes 
in  the  Third  Army  area  again,  I'll  throw 
him  in  jail."   In  April   1945,   Eisen- 
hower wrote  the  editor  of  the  news- 
paper, "A  great  deal  of  pressure  has 
been  brought  on  me  to  abolish  such 


Top,  Mauldin's  cartoons 

depicted  the  foolishness  of 

officers,  the  perils  of  the 

enlisted  man,  and  the  lunacy 

of  General  Patton's  rules. 

Below,  Mauldin  sketches  in 

Italy,  1944. 
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things  as  Mauldin's  cartoons  and  the  'B  Bag'  [the  gripe  col- 
umn]. You  will  make  sure  to  not  interfere  in  matters  of  this 
kind."  And  he  ordered  Patton  to  keep  his  hands  off  Mauldin 
and  the  paper. 

Mauldin's  insights  into  the  mind  of  the  G.I.  were  sharp  and 
vivid.  The  "fugitive  from  th'  law  of  averages"  cartoon  gets  it 
exactly  right.  Combat  infantry  went  through  stages  from  ratio- 
nalization to  realization.  At  first  the  soldier  thought,  It  can't 
happen  to  me,  because  I'm  too  young,  too  good-looking,  my 
mother  loves  me  too  much,  I'm  too  well  trained.  After  a  day, 
a  week,  a  month,  depending  on  the  individual,  it  began  to  sink 
in:  It  can  happen  to  me,  and  it  will  if  I'm  not  more  careful. 
Then,  after  another  varying  period  of  time,  the  realization 
came:  It  is  going  to  happen  to  me.  And  it  did:  in  the  rifle 
companies  in  Europe  in  1944-45,  the  turnover  was  more  than 
200  percent.  General  officers  almost  never  came  to  the  front 
line,  and  if  they  did  they  usually  made  pests  or  fools  of  them- 
selves, as  Mauldin  knew  and  drew  in  the  "do  ya  hafta  draw 
fire?"  cartoon,  in  which  a  general  stands  over  two  enlisted 
men,  obviously  blowing  their  cover.  The  general's  riding  stick 
is  a  nice  touch;  as  "Peanuts"  creator  Charles  Schulz,  himself 
a  G.I.  in  Europe,  put  it,  "If  you  look  closely,  you  will  see  that 
Bill  always  rendered  machine  guns,  M-l  rifles,  half- 
tracks, etc.,  with  accuracy.  They  were  not  'car- 
tooned.' To  do  so  would  have  destroyed  the  balance 
of  the  material,  cheapened  the  idea,  and  de- 
stroyed the  bitterness  behind  the  humor." 

The  bitterness  was  justified,  but  it  was  the 
special  triumph  of  Mauldin  and  the  men  he 
drew  that  they  transcended  it.  In  his  book  Up 
Front,  Mauldin  offered  some  advice  for 
those  who  want  to  know  what  it  is 
like  to  be  in  combat:  "Dig  a  hole  in 
your  back  yard,"  he  wrote.  "Sit  in  the 
hole  until  [rain]  water  climbs  up  around 

your  ankles So  there  is  no  danger 

of  your  dozing  off,  imagine  that  a 
guy  is  sneaking  around  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  club  you. . . .  Get  out  of 
the  hole,  fill  a  suitcase  full  of  rocks, 
pick  it  up,  put  a  shotgun  in  your  oth- 
er hand,  and  walk  on  the  muddiest 
road  you  can  find.  Fall  flat  on  your 
face  every  few  minutes  as  you  imag- 
ine big  meteors  streaming  down  to 
sock  you."  □ 
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IN  SEARCH 
OF  LINDBERGH 

Writing  the  life  of  Charles  Lindbergh 

took  A.  Scott  Berg  nine  years. 

But  with  the  help  of  the  aviators 

widow,  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh,  Berg 

plumbed  the  mysteries  of  a  hero 

turned  victim  turned  villain,  to 

produce  a  biography  that  will  be  one 

of  the  publishing  events  of  the  year 

BY  DAVID  MARGOLICK 
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l  look  A.  Scott  Berg  nine  years 

to  chronicle  the  life  of  the  great 

aviator  Charles  A.  Lindbergh, 

roughly  1,000  times  longer  than  it 

took  his  subject  to  fly  from  New 

York  to  Paris  in  1927.  Yet  after 

all  that  time— and  with  Lind- 
bergh, all  560  pages  of  it,  due 

out  next  month— he  can  still 
vividly  recall  the  skepticism  with  which 
two  highly  opinionated  women  initial- 
ly reacted  to  the  proposed  project. 

The  first  skeptic  was  his  grand- 
mother Rose  Freedman,  who  headed 
the  sisterhood  of  her  synagogue  in 
New  Rochelle,  New  York.  "What  do 
you  want  to  write  about  him  for?" 
she  asked  in  1990,  when  Berg  told 
her  of  his  intentions.  "He  was  quite 
awful  about  the  Jews."  She  was  refer- 
ring to  Lindbergh's  well-known  pro- 
German,  isolationist  sympathies  dur- 
ing the  late  1930s,  which  for  many 
people  stripped  away  much  of  the 
sheen  from  his  heroic  transatlantic  flight  and  the  sympathy  gen- 
erated by  the  1932  kidnapping  and  murder  of  his  infant  son.  The 
author  of  the  1978  National  Book  Award-winning  biography. 
Max  Perkins:  Editor  of  Genius,  and  of  Goldwyn,  a  1989  biogra- 
phy of  the  film  mogul,  Berg  knew  that  good  biographers  have 
to  inhabit  the  worlds  they  write  about;  what  his  grandmother 
was  really  asking  him  was  whether  Lindbergh's  world  was  one 
that  Berg  wanted  to  enter. 

The  other  skeptic  was  then  83-year-old  Anne  Morrow  Lind- 
bergh, the  aviator's  widow.  Without  her  cooperation— and  with- 
out her  permission  to  inspect  Lindbergh's  voluminous  personal 
papers,  supposedly  off-limits  until  50  years  after  her  own  death- 
there  could  be  no  book.  "Why  do  you  want  to  write  about  my 
husband?"  she'd  asked  Berg  only  moments  after  they'd  finally 
gotten  together.  "He's  very  much  out  of  fashion,  you  know." 
The  timing  of  Berg's  book— for  which  Steven  Spielberg  has  al- 


AKING  HISTORY 
Above,  A.  Scott  Berg  at  his 
home  in  the  Hollywood  Hills, 
Calif.,  July  7,  1998.  Lett, 
Charles  Lindbergh,  a  week 
before  his  heroic  33'/>-hour 
transatlantic  flight,  Curtiss 
Field,  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
"ay  12,  1927. 


ready  bought  the  movie  rights- 
seems  peculiarly  appropriate.  Now 
that  it's  officially  fin  de  siecle,  it's 
surely  safe  to  say  that  Lindbergh 
(who  was  born  in  1902  and  died 
in  1974)  led  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary lives  of  the  20th  century. 
"He  became  one  of 
the  great  heroes  of  the 
century  with  the  flight, 
and  then  one  of  the 
great  victims  of  the 
century  with  the  kid- 
napping, and  then  one 
of  the  great  villains  of 
the  century  with  his 
opposition  to  our  entry 
into  World  War  II," 
Berg  said  at  his  home  in  the  Holly- 
wood Hills.  "He  then  became  one 
of  the  great  recluses  of  the  century  and  remains  one  of  the  great 
enigmas  of  the  century.  What  I  learned  is  that  Lindbergh's  life 
was  much  more  crowded  and  complicated  and  interesting  than  I 
realized,  and  full  of  surprises.  Whenever  I  thought  I  could  pin  a 
label  on  him  I  found  him  making  a  90-degree  turn  and  doing 
something  else." 

I  eon  Edel,  who  spent  one  lifetime  recording  that  of  another— 
Henry  James's— once  wrote  that,  "even  in  death,  the  biographee 
makes  demands  on  the  biographer."  Knowing  that  his  life 
would  be  chronicled,  Lindbergh— inventor,  medical  researcher, 
conservationist,  airline  executive,  and  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  writer 
in  the  second  half  of  his  life— saved  everything.  He  combed 
through  the  prior  books  on  himself— "quite  terrible  cut-and-paste 
jobs  based  on  press  clippings,"  Berg  calls  them.  At  80  single- 
spaced  pages,  one  memo  he  left  behind  was  nearly  book-length 
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"Lindbergh  realized  the  da)  aftei  ins  tliglu  that  they  got  the 
story  all  wrong,  that  he  was  going  to  be  lied  about  all  of  his  life, 
and  so  he  left  this  archive,  tins  incredible  record,"  Berg  said.  "He 
kepi  every  scrap  and  shred  ol  paper  that  might  document  his  life." 
"About  eight  01  nine  times  he  left  messages  to  me,  his  future 
biographer,"  Berg  continued.  "He  would  write  on  a  letter,  'Do 
not  believe  this  man.  What  this  letter  says  is  not  true.  Please 
see  my  diaries  or  Anne's  diaries.'  At  times  I  thought  he  was 
trying  to  control  me  from  the  grave,  and  that  perhaps  there 
were  things  he  didn't  want  me  to  see.  I  thought  he  was  trying 
to  shift  m\  thinking  to  his  way  of  thinking.  But  in  every  case  I 
found  him  to  be  a  truth-teller;  sometimes  his  clarifications  were 
less  than  nattering  to  him,  but  they  were  always  the  truth.  It 
was  done  with  a  cold,  objective  sense  of  himself." 

Berg,  48  years  old,  has  literature,  history,  and  Hollywood  in  his 
blood.  While  pregnant  with  him,  his  mother,  Barbara,  was 
reading  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald;  she  not  only  gave  him  the  novel- 
ist's middle  name,  but  a  first  name 
(Andrew)  that  existed  primarily  to 
become  an  initial.  ("She  couldn't 
name  a  nice  Jewish  boy  Francis,  so  I 
guess  she  started  with  the  As,"  Berg 
said.)  Sure  enough,  when  Berg  got 
to  F  Scott's  alma  mater  (Princeton) 
in  1967,  he  became  A.  Scott. 

Berg's  father,  Dick,  is  a  screen- 
writer turned  producer  of  mini-series 
and  TV  movies.  His  eldest  brother, 
Jeff,  is  the  chairman  of  International 
Creative  Management.  One  younger 
brother,  Tony,  is  an  executive  at  Gef- 
fen  Records,  while  the  other,  Rick,  is 
a  literary  agent  for  screenwriters.  His 
mother  earned  a  master's  degree  in 
history  from  U.C.L.A.  after  her  sons 
left  home. 

Jeff  Berg  said  that  his  kid  brother 
had  always  had  an  uncanny  knack 
for  setting  goals  and  achieving  them; 
this  was  someone,  he  noted,  who  de- 
cided while  still  in  fifth  grade  that  he 
would  one  day  go  to  Princeton.  "This  character 
and  this  story  have  the  scope  and  the  sense  of 
Americana  that  Spielberg  would  be  drawn  to- 
wards," he  said.  "I  was  surprised  that  he  bought 
it  without  having  read  it,  but  I  think  that  the  pur- 
chase will  turn  out  to  be  prescient." 

Berg  had  long  considered  writing  about  Lind- 
bergh. A  book  about  "the  Lone  Eagle"  fit  neatly  into  his  life's  am- 
bition: to  capture,  through  the  biographies  of  five  or  six  luminaries, 
the  sweep  of  20th-century  American  history.  But  dozens  of  au- 
thors had  sought  access  to  the  Lindbergh  papers  over  the  years; 
all  had  been  turned  down.  Berg  weighed  writing  other  biogra- 
phies: Tennessee  Williams,  Henry  Luce.  It  was  Phyllis  Grann, 
C.E.O.  of  Putnam,  who  rekindled  Berg's  interest  in  Lindbergh.  "I 
always  wanted  a  real  book  on  Lindbergh  . . .  and  I  never  found 
anyone  who  I  thought  was  appropriate  for  the  task,"  she  said.  But 
Berg  was  still  wary  after  she  approached  him.  "I  said  it  was  a  bril- 
liant idea— so  brilliant  that  it  can't  be  done,"  Berg  recalled. 

He  nonetheless  gave  it  a  try.  He  wrote  to  Mrs.  Lindbergh.  He 
also  wrote  to  her  daughter  Reeve  Lindbergh,  surmising— 
correctly,  it  turned  out— that  the  youngest  of  the  Lind- 
berghs' then  five  surviving  children  would  most  likely  be  the 
family's  unofficial  archivist,  spokesperson,  and  gatekeeper. 


He  enclosed  both  of  his  books,  along  with  $30  in  postage  to 
forward  them  to  wherever  Anne  Lindbergh  happened  to  be  she 
had  homes  in  Switzerland,  Hawaii,  and  New  Fngland.  He  said 
he  hesitated  before  sending  along  (ioldwyn,  for  fear  that  the 
Lindberghs  really  were  anti-Semitic.  (In  fact,  in  all  of  their  dis- 
cussions over  the  years,  Berg  said,  the  issue  of  his  Jewishness 
never  came  up.)  He  also  got  help  from  a  friend  who  shared  a 
doctor  with  Mrs.  Lindbergh:  Katharine  Hepburn,  who  wrote 
the  widow  a  letter  on  his  behalf. 

In  early  1990,  after  nine  months  of  campaigning,  Berg  finally 
got  Mrs.  Lindbergh  to  agree  to  see  him,  at  a  friend's  house  in 
Florida.  "This  is  going  to  sound  spooky,  but  she  is  one  of  the  few 
people  I've  ever  met  who  have  an  aura,"  Berg  said.  "She  is  lit  from 
within."  He  told  her  he  would  approach  her  husband  with  no  pre- 
conceptions or  agendas;  he  would  let  Lindbergh  himself  tell  his  sto- 
ry. After  a  few  days,  Mrs.  Lindbergh  began  offering  recollections. 
And  a  day  or  two  later  she  handed  Berg  a  light-blue  envelope.  In- 
side was  a  letter,  written  in  legalese  but  in  her  own  hand  with  a 

ballpoint  pen,  granting  him  access  to 
all  2,000  boxes  in  the  Lindbergh 
archives  at  various  libraries.  "I  leaned 
over  to  hug  her  and  said,  'Oh,  Mrs. 
Lindbergh,  this  is  the  most  beautiful 
letter  I've  ever  read,'"  Berg  remem- 
bered. "Oh,  it's  really  not  much," 
replied  Mrs.  Lindbergh,  whose  own 
books,  including  Gift  from  the  Sea, 
have  sold  millions  of  copies.  "It's  not 
the  kind  of  writing  I  like  to  do." 

When  a  second  envelope  arrived  a 
few  weeks  later,  Berg  feared  that 
she'd  changed  her  mind.  Not  so. 
"You  can't  write  about  Charles  with- 
out writing  about  me,"  the  enclosed 
letter  explained.  And  with  that  she 
granted  Berg  access  to  all  of  her  pa- 
pers, at  Yale,  including  60  years'  worth 
of  diaries,  only  small  portions  of 
which  have  ever  been  published. 

Berg's  journeys  took  him  from  the 
farm  in  Sweden  where  Lindbergh's 
grandfather  left  for  America  to  the 
remote  churchyard  on  Maui  where  Lindbergh  is 
buried.  At  the  American  ambassador's  resi- 
dence in  Paris,  Berg  saw  the  bed  in  which  Lind- 
bergh slept  the  night  after  his  epic  flight. 

He  also  visited  with  the  five  Lindbergh  chil- 
dren, who  had  inherited  their  parents'  penchant 
for  privacy;  each  seemed  to  live  at  the  end  of  a 
long  driveway  off  a  country  road  miles  from  the  nearest  hamlet 
and  hours  from  some  makeshift  airport.  In  Scotland,  Berg 
tracked  down  Betty  Gow,  the  nurse  who  in  1932  discovered 
that  young  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  Jr.  had  been  kidnapped.  He 
interviewed  General  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  whose  father,  then 
head  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Police,  had  investigated  the 
crime.  When  Anna  Hauptmann,  the  octogenarian  widow  of 
Bruno  Richard  Hauptmann,  the  man  executed  for  the  deed,  met 
Berg  in  a  Pennsylvania  diner,  she  came  laden  with  papers  osten- 
sibly proving  her  husband's  innocence.  Within  a  few  years,  she 
was  dead.  Mrs.  Lindbergh,  now  92,  is  fading  considerably. 

Berg  thinks  that  his  Lindbergh,  far  more  fleshed  out  and 
rounded  off  than  the  one  known  up  to  now,  will  prompt  a  re- 
consideration of  this  complex,  mysterious  man.  Rose  Freedman, 
who  died  in  1993,  alas,  will  not  read  her  grandson's  latest  handi- 
work. But  were  it  possible,  Berg  believes,  even  she  might  have 
second  thoughts.  □ 
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What  dojoufeed  the 
head  of  the  household? 
Only  the  best. 


THE  SECRET  OF  THE  SUMMER  MB 

When  police  investigated  the  disappearance  of 

Anne  Marie  Fahcy,  an  assistant  to  Delaware's  governor,  the  trail 

led  to  one  of  Wilmington  s  most  powerful  men, 

and  his  indictment  for  murder  rocked  the  city's  elite 
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was  two  days  before  anyone  no- 
ticed that  Anne  Marie  Fahey  was 
missing.  By  that  Saturday— June  29, 
1996— her  older  sister,  Kathleen 
Fahey-Hosey,  had  begun  to  worry. 
She  had  not  heard  from  Anne 
Marie  since  they'd  gone  shopping 
on  Wednesday,  and  the  two  usually  spoke 
every  day.  This  was  unlike  her  kid  sister, 
who  was  as  precise  about  her  own  ap- 
pointments as  she  was  about  her  boss's— 
she  was,  after  all,  the  scheduling  secretary 
to  Delaware  governor  Thomas  Carper.  At 
nine  that  evening,  Kathleen  received  a  call 
from  Anne  Marie's  boyfriend,  Michael 
Scanlan,  who  had  not  heard  from  her  in 
two  days  and  had  also  grown  concerned. 

Kathleen  called  the  police,  and  then 
she  and  Scanlan  hurried  over  to  Anne 
Marie's  tidy  one-bedroom  apartment  in 
Wilmington.  The  minute  she  stepped  in- 
side,  Kathleen  felt   "things  didn't  look 
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right."  Her  sister,  nicknamed  "Anal  An- 
nie" because  of  her  compulsive  neatness, 
had  left  a  bag  of  groceries  scattered  on  the 
counter.  The  smell  of  rotting  fruit  perme- 
ated the  kitchen.  The  bed  was  unmade, 
and  the  closet  was  open,  with  shoeboxes 
pulled  out  and  left  on  the  floor. 

Otherwise,  the  apartment  was  eerily 
immaculate.  There  was  no  sign  of  a  strug- 
gle or  forced  entry.  Anne  Marie's  voice 
mail  listed  12  messages  dating  back  to 
Thursday  evening.  Then  they  found  her 
wallet,  which  contained  her  credit  cards 
and  cash.  If  she  had  left  in  a  hurry,  the 
only  thing  she  had  taken  was  her  keys. 
Panicked,  Kathleen  called  Carper's  chief 
of  staff,  Ed  Freel,  who  dispatched  a  mem- 
ber of  the  governor's  security  detail. 

Sometime  after  midnight,  Kathleen 
found  Anne  Marie's  diary,  which  was 
filled  with  details  about  a  clandestine  af- 
fair with  a  man  she  continued  on  page  245 


CAPITAL  MURDER 

Top:  investigators  searched  Thomas 
Capano's  rented  house  in  Wilmington  on 
July  31,  1996 — five  weeks  after  his  estranged 
lover,  Anne  Marie  Fahey,  disappeared 
without  a  trace.  Above:  a  photograph  of 
Fahey  that  appeared  on  "Missing"  signs 
posted  throughout  Delaware. 
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continued  iriim  paoi  mo  referred  to  as 
T.C."  Kathleen  recalled  that  "T.C."  was 
Anne  Marie's  affectionate  nickname  for 
Tom  Carper,  the  handsome,  charismatic 
51-year-old  governor,  who  had  two  young 
children  with  his  second  wife,  Martha. 
Anne  Marie  and  Carper  were  close  friends 
who  shared  a  passion  for  running  and 
physical  fitness,  but  more  than  that  was 
unthinkable.  He  was  her  mentor,  someone 
who  had  acted  both  as  adviser  and  as  fa- 
ther figure  to  the  young  aide,  who  had  lost 
her  parents  at  an  early  age. 

But  then  Kathleen  found,  along  with  the 
diary,  three  letters,  including  one  addressed 
to  "Dearest  Annie"  from  "Tom."  Another 
was  scrawled  on  the  legal  stationery  of 
Thomas  Capano,  a  senior  partner  at  Saul, 
Ewing,  Remick  &  Saul  and  one  of  the 
most  respected  figures  in  town.  The  oldest 
of  four  brothers  who  were  heirs  to  a  real- 
estate  fortune,  Capano  was  a  prominent  at- 
torney and  political  power  broker  who  had 
served  in  the  administrations  of  a  Demo- 
cratic mayor  and  a  Republican  governor. 

Like  most  Wilmingtonians,  Kathleen 
knew  Capano  slightly  from  local  political 
events,  but  she  was  stunned  to  find  evi- 
dence of  a  long-term  relationship  between 
her  sister  and  the  successful  lawyer  17 
years  her  senior,  who  was  married  and  the 
father  of  four  young  daughters.  "Reading 
those  letters— it  was  like  a  kick  in  the  stom- 
ach," says  Kathleen,  a  blonde  with  wary 
blue  eyes.  "This  was  not  a  part  of  Anne 
Marie's  life  we  knew  about." 

As  the  night  wore  on,  the  police  inter- 
viewed everyone  who'd  recently  been  in 
contact  with  Anne  Marie.  When  pressed, 
one  of  her  friends  admitted  that  she  knew 
of  a  secret,  tumultuous  affair  between 
Anne  Marie  and  Capano,  complete  with 
romantic  out-of-town  assignations  and  the 
denouement  of  a  strained  friendship.  In 
the  pre-dawn  hours  of  Sunday,  four  po- 
licemen, one  of  whom  headed  the  gover- 
nor's security  team,  knocked  on  the  door 
of  the  stately  brick  home  on  Grant  Av- 
enue that  Capano  had  moved  into  after 
separating  from  his  wife  the  previous  year. 

Capano,  dressed  in  his  bathrobe,  readi- 
ly admitted  to  the  affair,  but  said  it  had 
ended  amicably  six  months  earlier.  He 
told  the  officers  he  had  last  seen  Anne 
Marie  on  the  previous  Wednesday  or 
Thursday  night,  when  he  had  taken  her  to 
dinner  at  the  Ristorante  Panorama  in  the 
Society  Hill  section  of  Philadelphia.  After- 
ward, he  had  driven  her  back  to  Wilming- 
ton, dropping  by  his  house  for  a  moment 
to  pick  up  a  gift  and  a  bag  of  groceries. 
He  said  he  had  left  her  apartment  at 
about  10  p.m.  On  the  way  back  to  his 
place,  Capano  said,  he  had  stopped  at  a 
Getty  gas  station  to  buy  cigarettes. 

According  to  the  police,  before  they 
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left,  Capano  advised  them  that  Anne 
Marie  could  be  "airheaded"  and  "very 
unpredictable,"  that  she  had  been  strug- 
gling with  depression,  anxiety,  and  an- 
orexia, and  that  she  had  talked  of  suicide. 
But  he  thought  that  Annie  had  planned 
to  go  to  the  seashore  for  the  weekend, 
and  suggested  that  she  probably  just 
"went  off  somewhere  without  telling 
someone  and  would  show  up  for  work 
Monday  morning." 

eeks  later,  Thomas  Carper  recalled 
his  gnawing  doubt  as  that  Monday 
morning  came  and  went  with  no  sign 
of  Anne  Marie,  a  tall,  vivacious  girl  who 
always  came  bounding  into  the  office.  Car- 
per had  known  Anne  Marie  since  1991, 
when  she  had  started  as  a  receptionist  in 
his  cramped  quarters  on  Capitol  Hill, 
where  he  was  serving  as  a  U.S.  representa- 
tive. The  governor— who  is  tall  and  striking 
in  a  gaunt,  Lincolnesque  way,  with  green 
eyes  and  an  engaging  manner— grew  visi- 
bly distraught  as  he  talked  about  his  miss- 
ing aide  in  an  interview.  He  worried  aloud 
about  how  thin  she  had  looked  in  recent 
months.  "I  encouraged  her  to  eat  a  bit 
more  and  asked  her  out  to  lunch  some- 
times," he  said,  swallowing  hard,  his  voice 
trailing  off. 

In  the  early  weeks  of  the  investigation, 
Carper  was  in  daily  contact  with  Anne 
Marie's  close-knit  Irish  Catholic  family, 
well  known  in  Wilmington's  insular  politi- 
cal community.  "There's  been  a  lot  of 
speculation— we're  trying  to  come  up  with 
ideas,"  he  said  wearily.  "We  thought  the 
world  of  Anne  Marie.  I  hope  whoever  did 
it  will  be  found  out  and  punished,"  he 
added  in  a  sudden  show  of  emotion,  slam- 
ming his  fist  in  his  hand,  tears  in  his  eyes. 
Then  he  stood  up  and  refused  to  answer 
any  further  questions  about  his  missing  col- 
league. Subsequent  interview  requests  were 
denied,  as  rumors  about  Anne  Marie's 
"double  life"  threatened  to  consume  Dela- 
ware's top  politician  in  the  middle  of  an 
election  year. 

The  local  papers  reprinted  several  em- 
barrassingly personal  excerpts  from  Anne 
Marie's  diary,  loosing  a  torrent  of  gossip 
and  speculation  in  the  small  city  of  Wilm- 
ington, where  the  pretty  secretary,  the 
popular  governor,  and  the  powerful  attor- 
ney all  lived  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
one  another,  drawn  together  by  the  inter- 
connecting circles  of  politics  and  money. 

Early  on,  rumors  swirled  that  the  "T.C." 
in  Anne  Marie's  diary  was  Tom  Carper, 
who'd  developed  a  reputation  as  a  ladies' 
man.  Reporters  played  up  an  old  story  that 
Carper  had  once  hit  his  first  wife,  Diane, 
and  a  Republican  leader  charged  that  the 
alleged  abuse  "had  been  covered  up  for 
political  reasons."  Carper's  second  wife. 
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Martha,  held  a  press  conference  u>  quash 
the  uglj  talk.  Capano,  according  to  a 
friend,  fueled  speculation  bj  telling  people 
that  Ins  former  girlfriend  had  had  othei 
lovers,  and  repealed  stories  he  had  heard 
thai  "Annie  had  had  an  affair  with  the 
governor  when  she  was  .  . .  winking  for 
him  in  Washington."  Carpei  strenuously 
denied  the  accusations. 

I  hat  the  mysterious "  I  ('"  could  also  be 
[bm  Capano  was  no  less  sensational.  Ca- 
pano belonged  to  one  of  the  wealthiest  fam- 
ilies in  Wilmington  and  moved 
in  the  city's  highest  social,  finan- 
cial, and  political  circles.  The 
Louis  Capano  &  Sons  construc- 
tion company  had  built  much  of 
Wilmington's  sprawling  residen- 
tial developments.  Louis  junior, 
who  is  married  to  professional 
golf  player  Lauri  Merten.  had 
greatly  expanded  the  family's 
real-estate  empire,  buying  up  a 
Wanamaker  department  store,  as 
well  as  apartment  buildings, 
shopping  malls,  and  hotels,  in 
one  major  deal  after  another. 
His  financial  acumen  had  made 
the  Capanos  millionaires  many 
times  over,  and  they  lived  in 
grandeur— Tom  in  an  elegant 
white  mansion  once  owned 
by  the  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Wilmington,  Louis  on  a  sprawl- 
ing 32-acre  former  DuPont  es 
tate  in  nearby  Greenville. 

The  disappearance  of  a  beautiful  young 
woman  linked  with  two  of  the  most  in- 
fluential men  in  the  state  made  Anne 
Marie's  fate  the  biggest  political  scandal 
in  recent  Delaware  history.  The  drama 
was  only  heightened  when  President  Clin- 
ton called  Carper,  a  longtime  friend  and 
political  ally,  to  offer  his  help,  saying,  "If 
there's  anything  I  can  do,  let  me  know." 
The  governor  wasted  no  time  asking  for 
his  assistance.  Within  two  weeks,  the 
F.B.I,  had  been  called  in  to  help  review 
leads,  and  experts  at  F.B.I,  headquarters 
in  Quantico,  Virginia,  began  profiling  sus- 
pects. 

From  the  start.  Assistant  U.S.  Attor- 
ney Colm  Connolly,  a  boyish-looking 
prosecutor  every  bit  as  Irish  as  Anne 
Marie,  headed  the  federal  investigation. 
With  the  33-year-old  Connolly,  who  was 
as  straight  and  unsparing  as  his  crew  cut, 
there  would  never  be  any  suggestion  that 
a  suspect  in  the  case  was  using  his 
wealth  and  influence  to  disrupt  a  murder 
investigation. 

When  Connolly  took  full  control  of  the 
federal  investigation  late  that  July,  he  had 
no  way  of  knowing  that  what  had  begun 
as  a  desperate  hunt  for  a  missing  woman 


would  drai'  nu  tin  more  than  two  years  a 
twisting  trail  of  circumstantial  evidence 
that  would  take  him  from  Philadelphia's 
four-star  restaurants  to  infra-red  helicopter 

searches  of  the  surrounding  area,  grue- 
some digs  for  body  parts  at  local  landfills, 
ami  finally  lo  the  bed  of  a  respected  local 
school  administrator, 

"It's  Midnight  in  the  Garden  of  Hood 
and  Evil  comes  to  Wilmington,"  says 
George  Anastasia,  a  veteran  crime  reporter 
lor  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  shaking  his 
head  as  he  crosses  the  square 
in  front  of  the  courthouse 
where  Capano's  sensational 
murder  trial  is  scheduled  to 
begin  October  6.  "It's  turned 
brother  against  brother,  moth- 
er against  son.  It's  torn  apart 


According  to  a  friend,  Capano 
fanned  rumors  that  "Annie  had 
had  an  affair  with  the  governor 
when  she  was  in  Washington/7 
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two  loving  families— and  uncovered  every 
human  vice  imaginable." 

Looking  back,  Anne  Marie's  brother 
Robert  reluctantly  concedes  that  she  was 
the  kind  of  young  woman  who  would  be 
attracted,  as  he  bluntly  puts  it,  "to  men 
of  power  and  means."  Anne  Marie,  the 
youngest  of  six  children,  was  only  nine 
when  she  lost  her  mother  to  lung  cancer, 
leaving  her  in  the  care  of  her  father.  He 
rapidly  fell  into  alcoholism  and  lost  his 
small  insurance  company.  Eventually  the 
mortgage  on  their  house  in  Wilmington 
was  foreclosed.  Anne  Marie  was  20  when 
he  died.  Still,  friends  say,  she  was  resilient, 
and  hid  her  problems  under  a  warm,  fun- 
ny exterior.  A  former  roommate  recalls 
the  extravagant  care  Anne  Marie  took 


while  making  her  bed  each  morning, 
even  placing  a  mini  on  the  pillow  and 
powdering  the  sheets  as  if  trying  to  im- 
bue her  life  with  all  the  order  and  luxury 
that  her  childhood  had  lacked. 

Alter  graduating  from  nearby  Wesley 
College,  Anne  Marie  landed  an  internship 
in  Washington.  A  family  friend  helped 
secure  the  receptionist  job  in  Carper's  of- 
fice. After  Carper  was  elected  governor, 
Anne  Marie  moved  back  to  Wilmington 
to  work  for  him. 

By  the  following  summer  she  had  met 
Tom  Capano,  and  soon,  according  to 
friends,  he  was  treating  her  to  long,  expen- 
sive lunches.  Mild-mannered  and  darkly 
handsome,  with  an  old-fashioned  air  of 
chivalry,  Capano  made  her  feel  taken  care 
of  in  a  way  that  none  of  her  previous 
boyfriends  ever  had.  Friends  say  he  show- 
ered her  with  gifts— money  for  plane  tick- 
ets, a  big-screen  television  set,  and 
clothes.  When  he  offered  to  buy  her 
a  new  Lexus,  Anne  Marie  demur- 
red, telling  a  friend  she  did  not 
know  how  she  would  have  ex- 
plained it  to  her  family.  "He  was 
just  so  much  more  worldly  than 
the  other  guys  she  had  dated," 
her  friend  Kim  Horstmann  would 
later  tell  police,  recalling  dinners 
at  the  area's  fanciest  restaurants. 
Tom  Capano  had  grown 
up  in  a  different  world  from 
Anne  Marie's.  He  and  his 
brothers  had  attended  the 
Archmere  Academy,  an  ex- 
clusive Catholic  boys'  school, 
where  he  was  a  football  star 
and  class  president.  He  went 
on  to  Boston  College,  where 
he  later  earned  his  law  de- 
gree and  met  his  future 
wife,  Kay  Ryan.  Through 
his  family  connections,  he 
quickly  established  himself 
as  a  major  player  in  Wil- 
mington, serving  as  city  so- 
licitor and  deputy  attorney  general  for  the 
state.  After  deciding  not  to  seek  office,  he 
became  a  highly  successful  lawyer  and 
helped  his  younger  brother  Louis  manage 
the  family  real-estate  empire. 

Despite  the  Capanos'  wealth,  a  cloud 
hung  over  the  family.  In  the  late  80s, 
Louis  admitted  that  he'd  made  illegal 
campaign  contributions  to  a  county  coun- 
cilman; in  order  to  avoid  prosecution,  he'd 
worn  a  wire  during  conversations  with  a    < 
former  golf  partner  as  part  of  a  larger    2 
sting  operation.  In  1991,  another  brother,    s 
Joseph,   avoided   a   kidnapping-and-rape 
trial  by  pleading  to  three  misdemeanors;    s 
thanks  to  legal  maneuvering,  he  served  no    ° 
time  in  jail.  Tom,  who  came  to  his  broth-    11 
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era'  aid  when  they  were  in  trouble,  was  al- 
ways known  as  the  family's  white  knight 
"the  good  Capano." 

Possessive  and  protective,  Tom  Capano, 
according  to  friends,  quickly  insinuated 
himself  into   virtually  every  aspect   of 

Anne  Mane's  life,  telling  her  how  to  dress. 
what  to  eat,  and  whom  to  associate  with 
during  her  free  time.  But  ^m 
as  the  affair  progressed. 
Anne  Marie,  a  serious  Cath- 
olic involved  with  a  mar- 
ried man.  became  racked 
with  guilt.  Terrified  that 
her  siblings  would  learn  of 


'If  there's  anything  I  can  do," 
President  Clinton  told  Governor 
Carper,  'let  me  know." 
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the  relationship,  she  grew 
increasingly  depressed  and  withdrawn— so 
much  so  that  her  brother  Robert  helped 
pay  for  her  to  see  a  therapist. 

As  the  months  passed,  her  doubts 
about  the  relationship  increased.  Capano 
talked  of  divorcing  his  wife,  according  to 
Horstmann,  but  Anne  Marie  begged  him 
not  to  do  so,  since  she  did  not  want  to  be 
responsible  for  breaking  up  his  family.  As 
she  tried  to  pull  away,  she  began  to  sus- 
pect that  what  had  once  seemed  like  flat- 


tering attention  was  realK  an  unhealthy 
fixation.  "She  described  him  as  very  con- 
trolling, very  demanding  and  jealous," 
says  Al  Frankey,  one  of  her  closest  friends 
ami  confidants. 

That  September,  Capano  left  his  wife 
and  moved  into  a  rented  house,  in  an  af- 
fluent enclave  known  for  its  crisp  green 
m~  ^_  lawns  and  circular  drive- 
IB  ways.  Anne  Marie  began 
I  to  make  the  first  of  sever- 
al attempts  to  end  the  re- 
lationship. By  then  she  had 
fmet  Scanlan,  who  was  also 
Catholic,  and  was  worried 
that  he  would  dump  her 
if  he  learned  of  the  affair. 
W  As  she  noted  in  her  diary, 
■■  ™  "I  don't  want  him  to  run." 
She  wanted  to  let  Capano  down  gently, 
without  either  man  being  the  wiser. 
Wilmington  was  far  too  small  a 
town  for  that.  When  Capano  heard 
that  she  had  been  seeing  Scanlan, 
friends  say  he  went  crazy,  beseech- 
ing her  to  break  off  the  relation- 
ship, calling  day  and  night,  bom- 
barding her  with  E-mails.  When 
that  failed,  they  say,  he  would  turn 
on  her,  viciously  attacking  her 
"white  trash"  background.  Her  friend 
Kim  Horstmann  recalled  that  Capano 
once  exploded,  saying  to  her,  "Look  where 
she  comes  from,  and  I 
could  buy  her  anything 
she  wanted.  I  have  more 
money  than  I  can  spend 
in  a  lifetime." 

One  night  in  Janu- 
ary 1996,  after  waiting 
outside  Anne  Marie's 
apartment  building  for 
her  companion  to  leave, 
according  to  friends, 
Capano  climbed  up 
Anne  Marie's  fire  es- 
cape and  broke  into  her 
apartment.  "He  started 
screaming  at  her,"  says 
Frankey,  whom  Anne 
Marie  confided  in  weeks 
later.  "He  started  going 
through  her  closets  and 
taking  back  gifts  he'd 
given  her— expensive 
clothes,  the  television.  He  was  on  such  a 
rampage,  he  even  went  to  the  refrigerator 
and  took  back  a  bottle  of  salad  dressing 
he'd  given  her." 

Anne  Marie's  friends  and  family  began 
to  worry  about  her  health.  She  had  grown 
painfully  thin,  at  5  feet  10  inches,  reported- 
ly dropping  to  117  pounds.  She  began  see- 
ing a  new  therapist,  allegedly  paid  for  by 
Capano,  named  Michele  Sullivan,  who  di- 
agnosed Anne  Marie  with  bulimia.  Eventu- 


ally, she  told  Sullivan  that  Capano  had  been 
stalking  her.  Sullivan  urged  her  to  report 
(  apano  to  the  slate  attorney  general's  office 
and  the  police.  Anne  Marie  promised  to 
Ibllow  up,  but  apparently  never  did. 

During  this  period,  Anne  Marie  was 
telling  different  stories  to  different  people. 
She  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  am- 
bivalent about  her  new  boyfriend,  indicat- 
ing to  her  family  and  some  friends  that 
Scanlan  was  someone  she  hoped  to  marry, 
but  telling  Frankey  that  Scanlan  was  sim- 
ply a  shoulder  to  lean  on.  And  despite  an 
April  diary  entry  saying  she  had  brought 
"closure"  to  the  chapter  with  Capano,  she 
was  still  meeting  him  for  occasional  din- 
ners, and  accepting  gifts  and  small  loans. 
In  May,  she  sent  him  the  following  note: 

Tommy— I  wanted  to  drop  you  a  wee 
note  to  let  you  know  how  much  I  appreci- 
ate all  you've  done  and  continue  to  do  for 
me.  You're  a  very  genuine  person. 

We've  been  through  a  lot  the  past  couple 

of  years You'll  always  own  a  special 

piece  of  my  heart.  Love  You— Annie  (Me) 

«n  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  June  27, 
Anne  Marie  made  up  the  governor's 
schedule  for  the  following  day  and 
E-mailed  the  staff  a  reminder  that  she 
would  be  off  that  Friday.  She  went  home 
and  got  ready  for  her  date  with  Capano. 
The  waitress  at  Panorama  that  night  re- 
called that  the  couple  had  said  little  dur- 
ing dinner  and  seemed  unusually  solemn. 

No  one  ever  saw  Anne  Marie  again. 

"Nobody  really  wanted  to  believe  he  did 
it,"  recalls  Karen  Peterson,  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Castle  County  Council, 
who  was  among  the  300  people  who 
searched  for  Fahey.  "He  was  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  community." 

hile  different  theories  surrounding 
Anne  Marie's  mysterious  disappear- 
ance  continued  to  circulate   in   the 
press,  Colm  Connolly  focused  his  investiga- 
tion on  Capano.  The  Getty  gas  station 
where  Capano  claimed  to  have  bought  cig- 
arettes after  dropping  Anne  Marie  at  her 
apartment  that  Thursday  night  had  closed 
at  9:30— half  an  hour  before  Capano  said 
he  had  been  there.  According  to  police,  the 
next  time  they  questioned  Capano,  he  ap- 
peared "very  agitated"  and  openly  wished 
that  he  had  not  told  the  officers  so  much 
that  was  "private  in  nature"  the  night  be- 
fore. He  reluctantly  agreed  to  an  escorted 
search  of  his  house  and  Jeep,  but  would 
not  permit  a  search  of  his  closets  and    2 
drawers.  Then  he  canceled  a  formal  inter-    < 
view  with  the  police  the  following  Monday.    ^ 
On  July  9,  Capano  left  a  long,  ram-    £ 
bling  message  on  Robert  Fahey's  answer-    [ 
ing  machine. 

"Robert,  this  is  Tom  Capano.  It  is  Tues-    1 
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day Um,  I  have  some  things  I  want  to 

show  you.  I  have  some  things  I  want  to  tell 
you.  Um,  I  care  for  Anne  Marie  a  great 
deal,  Robert I  know  I'm  babbling  be- 
cause I'm  out  of  my  freaking  mind  with 

everything I've  talked  to  the   police 

twice.  I  have  told  the  police  I'll  talk  to 
them  as  many  times  as  they  want,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  talk  about  ancient  history.  I— 
Anne  Marie's  got  a  right  to  privacy." 

In  the  days  following  Anne  Marie's  disap- 
pearance, police  learned  that  Capano 
had  been  busy  redecorating  his  home. 
An  F.B.I,  check  of  his  Visa  account  turned 
up  a  charge  for  a  new  Oriental  rug,  pur- 
chased the  Saturday  after  Anne  Marie 
had  vanished.  Capano's  housekeeper 
claimed  that  he  had  told  her  not  to  come 
on  her  usual  day— and  that  when  she 
eventually  did  clean  his  house  the  living 
room  had  been  refurnished.  The  wall-to- 
wall  beige  carpet  had  been  replaced  by 
the  new  rug,  and  there  were  two  new 
chairs  where  a  maroon  sofa  had  been. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Connolly  and  several 
FB.I.  agents  descended  on  Capano's  house. 
During  the  exhaustive  11-hour  search,  po- 
lice dogs  were  led  through  the  premises, 
investigators  dug  up  the  yard  with  shovels, 
and  two  vans  towed  away  evidence,  in- 
cluding sections  of  drywall,  a  broken  fire- 
place poker,  and  a  small  ax.  Agents  also 
seized  a  briefcase  full  of  E-mail  messages 
between  Anne  Marie  and  Capano.  Drop- 
size  bloodstains  were  found  on  a  base- 
board, a  radiator,  and  the  door  to  a  laundry 
closet.  Several  bottles  of  blood-and-stain  re- 
mover were  found  on  the  premises.  One 
was  traced  to  a  local  drug  store.  It  had 
been  purchased  the  weekend  after  Anne 
Marie's  disappearance. 

The  F.B.I,  and  police  conducted  search- 
es of  mountains  of  trash  and  construction 
debris  at  the  local  dumpsites,  but  never 
found  anything. 

The  FB.I.'s  theory  of  the  crime  was 
that  Capano  had  taken  Anne  Marie  to  his 
home  after  dinner  and  killed  her  in  a  rage 
in  his  living  room.  Without  a  body,  how- 
ever, there  could  be  no  DNA  match  made 
with  the  blood  obtained  from  his  house. 
And  even  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances, blood  evidence  is  not  proof  of 
murder.  There  were  still  too  many  holes  in 
the  case,  and  Connolly  felt  he  did  not 
have  enough  to  proceed. 

Capano  was  not  charged,  and  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  that  July  at  his  mother's 
beach  house  in  nearby  Stone  Harbor.  He 
would  eventually  accumulate  three  high- 
priced  lawyers,  known  locally  as  Dela- 
;  ware's  own  "Dream  Team."  The  three- 
°  some  consisted  of  Eugene  Maurer  Jr.. 
!  49,  a  lean,  shaggy-haired  lawyer  known 
z    for    his    artful    cross-examinations;    Ca- 
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pano's  old  friend  Charles  Oberly,  51;  and 
Joseph  A.  Hurley,  55,  who  has  a  penchant 
for  polka-dot  ties  and  courtroom  theatrics. 

While  Capano  reassured  friends  that  he 
was  innocent,  all  but  the  most  loyal  found 
it  difficult  to  believe  him.  After  Anne 
Marie's  diary  excerpts  were  made  public. 
Capano  became  a  pariah.  He  stopped  at- 
tending political  functions  and  was  forced 
to  resign  from  his  law  firm.  He  moved  into 
his  boyhood  home  with  his  74-year-old 
mother,  who  stood  by  him,  along  with  his 
wife,  Kay,  and  their  four  children.  While 
there  was  widespread  sympathy  for  Kay, 
the  Capanos  were  viewed  with  contempt. 

Connolly  and  his  lead  investigators,  Rob- 
ert Donovan  from  the  Delaware  police 
and  Eric  Alpert  from  the  F.B.I.,  focused 
their  attention  on  two  of  Tom's  brothers. 
The  question  was:  Who  would  be  easier 
to  crack— 34-year-old  Gerard  Capano,  the 
spoiled  baby  brother  and  black  sheep  of 
the  family,  whose  hobbies  included  big- 
game  hunting,  racing  cars,  and  recreation- 
al drugs,  or  45-year-old  Louis,  the  real- 
estate-magnate  multimillionaire  with  a 
taste  for  the  ladies  and  a  history  of  bend- 
ing the  law? 

Connolly  thought  he  had  a  break  in  the 
case  when  they  learned  that  Louis's  wife, 
golf  star  Lauri  Merten,  possessed  tape 
recordings  of  phone  conversations  involv- 
ing her  husband  and  Tom.  Merten,  who 
won  the  1993  Women's  U.S.  Open  Cham- 
pionship, had  installed  illegal  listening  de- 
vices to  record  her  home  telephone  calls 
because  she  suspected  Louis  was  having 
an  affair.  While  Merten  was 
away  at  tournaments,  Tom 
had  temporarily  moved  into 
their  Greenville  mansion  fol- 
lowing the  devastating  F.B.I, 
raid  on  his  house,  and  his 
phone  calls  ended  up  on 
her  tapes. 

Merten's  husband  had 
indeed  been  having  an 
affair.  Connolly  and  his 
team   had   enlisted   the 
help  of  Louis's  27-year-old 
mistress,  Kristi  Pepper,  whom 
investigators  persuaded  to  wear 
a  wire.  During  the  same  peri- 
od that  Merten  had  been  tap- 
ing Louis,  his  mistress  had 
been  taping  him  for  the  F.B.I. 
In  some  of  those  conversations 
he  tried  to  pressure  Pepper  to 
forget  certain  things  he  had 
said  about  his  brother  Tom. 


Louis  had  already  testified  before  the 
grand  jury  in  the  Fahey  case,  but  had  lied 
to  cover  up  his  affair.  That  October  he 
made  a  second  grand-jury  appearance, 
and  admitted  that  on  the  Thursday  Anne 
Marie  disappeared  he  had  spent  the  night 
with  Pepper  at  her  home. 

In  court  proceedings  that  December, 
Merten  refused  to  turn  over  the  tapes  or 
to  tell  the  grand  jury  what  she  knew,  argu- 
ing that  spousal  privilege  protected  her 
from  testifying;  on  April  24,  1997,  the 
court  agreed.  After  her  court  date,  Merten 
reportedly  took  a  golf  iron  to  her  hus- 
band's white  BMW,  inflicting  considerable 
damage.  Louis's  attorney,  Catherine  Reck- 
er,  vehemently  denies  the  report. 

Connolly  now  concentrated  his  efforts 
on  the  youngest  brother,  Gerry.  Con- 
nolly had  never  subpoenaed  Gerry, 
perhaps  choosing  instead  to  let  him  sweat 
while  his  brother  Louis  faced  the  grand 
jury.  Also,  the  I.R.S.  was  considering  scru- 
tinizing his  bank  statements  and  back  tax- 
es. In  October  1997,  with  no  warning,  the 
F.B.I,  staged  a  full-scale  raid  on  Gerry's 
home.  Connolly,  accompanied  by  more 
than  20  F.B.I,  and  A.T.F  agents,  burst 
through  his  door,  armed  with  a  search 
warrant.  They  let  Gerry's  wife,  Michelle. 
and  their  two  young  children  leave,  and 
then  they  tore  the  place  apart.  They 
seized  21  firearms,  two  grams  of  cocaine, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  marijuana. 

A   few  days   later,   operating  on   an 


"We've  been  through  a  lot/7  Fahey 
wrote  to  Capano.  "You'll  always 
own  a  special  piece  of  my  heart." 


FAMILY  PLOT? 

The  Capano  boys — from  left, 

Thomas,  Joseph,  Gerard, 

and  Louis,  with  Marguerite. 
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anonymous  tip,  Delaware  family-services 
officials  paid  Gerrj  a  visit.  They  opened 
a  child-neglect  inquiry  to  determine 
whether  ins  two  children,  ages  three  and 
tour,  should  be  allowed  10  remain  in  a 

home  containing  accessible  guns  and 
drugs.   The  inquiry  was  officially  closed 

on  November  7.  But  Connolly  and  his 
team  were  making  their  presence  known 

Connolly  then  executed  a  second 
search  warrant,  on  the  home  of  Gerry's 
close  friend  Edward  Del  Collo,  a  convict- 
ed felon,  Gerry  had  allegedly  purchased 
one  of  the  firearms  for  him  as  a  favor. 
Under  federal  guidelines,  the  purchase  of 
a  firearm  for  a  convicted  felon  is  a  felony 
that  could  result  in  a  jail  term  of  up  to  10 
years.  Gerry  knew  the  nightmare  would 
never  end  until  he  told  Connolly  what  he 
wanted  to  know.  Like  his  brother  Louis, 
he  was  being  asked  to  betray  a  sibling.  On 
the  morning  of  November  8,  Gerry  broke 
down  and  told  Connolly  everything.  "He 
couldn't  take  it  anymore,"  says  Gerry's 
lawyer,  Edmund  D.  Lyons  Jr.  "It  was  a 
hell  of  a  secret.  One  hell  of  a  burden." 

Cerry  sat  lacing  a  grim-faced  Connolly 
in  the  criminal  division  conference 
room  in  the  I.R.S.  building  in  Wil- 
mington. Earlier  that  day,  he  had  signed 
an  agreement  which  granted  him  im- 
munity in  exchange  for  his  full  coop- 
eration. He  agreed  to  plead  guilty  to 
concealing  a  felony  (kidnapping),  and 
would  receive  three  years'  probation. 
Now  a  shocking  story  came  pouring 
out.  In  his  nervous,  stumbling  confes- 
sion, Gerry  chronicled  a  series  of  events 
that  went  way  beyond  manslaughter  or 
any  act  committed  in  a  moment  of  pas- 
sion. For  the  first  time,  Connolly  was 
hearing  evidence  that  Tom  Capano  had 
committed  a  carefully  planned,  cold- 
blooded murder. 

Five  months  before  Anne  Marie  disap- 
peared, Gerry  said,  Tom  had  come  to 
him  with  a  strange  tale  about  being  black- 
mailed, and  requested  a  loan  of  $8,000. 
Gerry  asked  no  questions  and  gave  him 
the  money.  At  a  later  date,  Tom  told  him 
he  was  afraid  for  his  life  and  needed  to 
borrow  a  gun.  Gerry  gave  him  a  pistol 
and  showed  him  how  to  use  it.  Tom  also 
asked  if  he  could  use  the  Summer  Wind, 
Gerry's  25-foot,  twin-engine  sportfishing 
boat,  named  after  the  melancholy  Sinatra 
song  about  the  heartache  of  fleeting  ro- 
mance. He  explained  that  the  couple  who 
were  blackmailing  him  had  threatened  to 
hurt  his  kids,  and  that  if  he  was  forced  to 
kill  them  he  would  need  the  boat.  Gerry 
told  Connolly  he  had  thought  his  brother 
was  just  angry  and  "blowing  off  steam." 
His  mind  changed  at  six  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  Friday,  June   28,   when  he 


walked  oul  ol  his  house  and  found  his 

brother  sitting  in  his  black  Jeep  Cherokee. 
When  he  asked  loin.  "Did  you  do  it?," 
his  brother  nodded  and  said  yes. 

Gerry  said  that  he  reluctantly  agreed  to 
meet  loin  at  his  house.  When  he  went 
into  the  garage,  he  saw  a  large  white  Igloo 
cooler  secured  with  a  chain  and  padlock. 
They  loaded  the  cooler  into  Tom's  car  and 
drove  to  Gerry's  beach  house  in  Stone 
Harbor,  where  he  kept  the  Summer  Wind. 
Gerry  recalled  how  he  had  taken  the  boat 
out  early  that  overcast  June  morning.  Af- 
ter cruising  for  about  two  and  a  half 
hours,  he  cut  the  boat's  engine.  It  was 
there,  approximately  60  to  70  miles  from 
shore,  that  they  dropped  the  cooler  over 
the  side.  But  the  cooler,  a  162-quart  ma- 
rine model  that  was  three  and  a  half  feet 
long  and  almost  two  feet  deep,  did  not 
sink.  Instead,  it  bobbed  like  a  cork  on  the 
surface  of  the  Atlantic. 

Gerry  told  Connolly  that  he  had  load- 
ed a  gun— one  he  kept  around  to  "kill 
sharks"— and  fired  one  shot  into  the  side 
of  the  plastic  container.  It  still  didn't  sink. 
As  it  drifted  in  the  waves,  he  saw  blood 


"11-7. 


He's  my  brother/' 
Gerry  testified  in  court. 
"He  said  he  needed  me.77 


trickle  from  the  bullet  hole.  Gerry  pulled 
the  boat  alongside  the  cooler,  handed 
Tom  one  of  the  two  anchors  he  kept  on 
board,  and  told  him  he  was  on  his  own. 
Then  he  walked  to  the  bow  and  stared 
out  to  sea.  He  could  hear  his  brother 
vomiting  as  he  struggled  to  haul  the  body 
out  of  the  cooler  and  weight  it  with  the 
chain  and  anchor.  "This  is  wrong!  This  is 
wrong!"  Gerry  yelled,  turning  just  in  time 
to  glimpse  part  of  a  calf  and  a  foot  disap- 
pear into  the  deep  water. 

Together  they  rinsed  the  blood  from  the 
cooler,  pried  off  the  lid,  and  tossed  both 
pieces  into  the  ocean.  On  the  drive  back 
to  Wilmington  that  afternoon,  Tom  and 
Gerry  rehearsed  a  cover  story  about  dis- 
cussing business  and  a  subsequent  fishing 
trip.  Back  at  Tom's  house  on  Grant  Av- 
enue, Gerry  helped  cut  a  dark-red  stain 
out  of  the  back  cushion  of  a  sofa.  He  and 
Tom  then  disposed  of  the  damaged  couch 
in  a  Dumpster  at  one  of  Louis's  construc- 
tion sites.  Until  he  read  her  name  in  the 
paper,  Gerry  had  never  even  heard  of 


Anne  Marie  r-ahey.  On  July  3,  after  report- 
edly having  the  boat  power-cleaned,  Gerry 
sold  the  Summer  Wind.  (He  later  bought 
the  boat  back.) 

TWO  days  alter  (jerry  confessed,  Louis 
came  in.  In  exchange  for  immunity,  he 
agreed  to  plead  guilty  to  tampering  with  a 
witness  (Kristi  Pepper),  but  would  receive 
no  jail  time.  Louis  told  Connolly  that  Tom 
had  asked  him  to  empty  the  Dumpster  be- 
cause he  had  thrown  away  some  blood- 
stained furniture.  He  also  told  him  that 
months  before  the  F.B.I,  stormed  Gerry's 
house  his  younger  brother  had  broken 
down  sobbing  and  told  him  about  dispos- 
ing of  the  body  at  sea.  Afterward,  Louis 
said,  both  brothers  had  begged  Tom  to 
turn  himself  in,  but  he  refused. 

Connolly  knew  the  defense  might  be 
able  to  argue  that  one  brother  would  lie 
to  save  his  own  skin,  but  two?  He  finally 
had  enough  for  an  arrest.  On  November 
12,  1997,  Louis  testified  before  the  grand 
jury  for  the  third  time.  That  same  day 
Tom  was  picked  up  on  first-degree  mur- 
der charges.  Wearing  handcuffs,  he 
looked  dazed  as  the  judge  informed  him 
he  would  be  held  without  bail  at  the 
Gander  Hill  prison.  Afterward,  Tom's 
lawyers  walked  outside  to  face  a  mob 
of  reporters.  "You  can  bet  every  dollar  in 
your  pocket  and  every  hair  on  your 

head  that  he's  going  to  plead  'Not 
guilty,'"   Hurley   said.    He   dismissed 

.  Gerry's  story  as  "bull"  and  said  the 
younger  brother  had  lied  to  save  his 
family   in   the   face   of  tremendous 

pressure  from  federal  authorities. 

Despite  all  their  work,  Connolly's  team 
owed  their  most  compelling  piece  of 
evidence  to  fate.  Several  days  after 
Gerry's  widely  publicized  grand-jury  testi- 
mony, a  fisherman  contacted  authorities 
and  told  them  that  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
weekend  in  1996  he  and  four  buddies  had 
found  a  large  white  cooler.  It  was  missing 
its  lid,  and  it  appeared  that  a  bullet  had 
passed  clear  through  it.  These  details  the 
F.B.I,  had  never  released  to  the  public. 
The  cooler  was  of  little  forensic  value, 
since  the  fishermen  had  used  it  as  an  ice 
chest  to  store  fish,  but  investigators  were 
able  to  trace  the  bar  code  on  the  back.  It 
was  the  same  make  and  model  as  an  Igloo 
cooler  Tom  had  purchased  by  credit  card 
at  a  Wilmington  sporting-goods  store. 

In  another  stroke  of  luck,  investigators 
were  able  to  locate  a  supply  of  Anne 
Marie's  blood.  After  learning  that  she 
had  donated  blood  shortly  before  she 
died,  they  managed  to  track  the  plasma 
to  a  freighter  headed  for  Europe.  When 
the  blood  was  returned,  DNA  tests 
showed  that  it  matched  the  specks  found 
in  Tom's  house. 
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Determined  to  prove  that  Anne  Marie's 
body  was  dumped  at  sea,  Connolly  had 
Gerry  retrace  the  course  the  two  brothers 
had  taken  by  boat. 

hile  investigators  searched  for  Anne 
Marie's  body,  it  was  another  of 
Tom's  former  girlfriends  who  provid- 
ed Connolly  with  evidence  that  Capano 
had  a  history  of  predatory  behavior.  Like 
Anne  Marie,  the  woman,  a  legal  secre- 
tary, had  allegedly  earned  Capano's  wrath 
after  spurning  his  attentions. 

Operating  on  a  tip  from  an  informant, 
Connolly's  investigators  had  little  trouble 
locating  the  woman,  who  claimed  that  she 
had  moved  out  of  the  state  to  get  away 
from  Capano.  Beginning  in  1977,  she  said, 
Capano  started  pressuring  her  to  have  a 
sexual  relationship  with  him.  She  resisted 
because  she  was  engaged.  He  responded 
by  pestering  her  with  phone  calls  at 
home  and  at  work,  and  pleading  with 
her  to  come  to  work  for  his  law  firm. 
The   harassment    continued   after   her 
marriage,  when  she  told  him  not  to  call 
her  anymore.  Capano  then  began  making 
threats,  telling  her  that  if  she  did  not  leave 
Wilmington  she  would  "be  sorry." 

The  informant,  who  has  a  prison  record, 
told  Connolly's  investigators  that  he  had 
been  approached  by  Capano  about  find- 
ing someone  who  could  "hurt  that  bitch" 
by  either  hitting  her  over  the  head  or  run- 
ning her  over  with  a  car.  At  the  time,  he 
reported  the  conversation  to  a  retired  F.B.I. 
agent,  and  subsequently  started  taping  his 
phone  conversations  with  Capano.  But 
the  woman  had  declined  to  press  charges 
and  no  official  action  was  ever  taken. 

According  to  the  informant,  Capano 
told  him  that  he  was  "crazy  about"  the 
woman,  and  that  he  couldn't  eat  or  sleep 
since  she  had  told  him  to  leave  her  alone. 
When  asked  if  he  wanted  her  killed,  Ca- 
pano had  said  "No,"  explaining  that  he 
"couldn't  live  with  that." 

In  1987  the  woman  renewed  her  rela- 
tionship with  Capano,  even  briefly  accept- 
ing a  job  offer,  a  loan,  and  a  gold  watch 
inscribed  with  their  initials. 

In  the  long-anticipated  showdown  in  Su- 
perior Court  in  Wilmington,  Gerry  and 
Louis  came  face-to-face  with  the  broth- 
er whom  they  had  betrayed  to  the  author- 
ities. Over  five  rainy  days  last  February, 
during  a  "proof  positive"  hearing  to  deter- 
mine whether  Tom  would  be  allowed  out 
on  bail  while  awaiting  trial,  Connolly  and 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Ferris  Whar- 
ton took  turns  walking  the  two  brothers 
through  their  detailed  testimony.  Tom 
stared  at  them  unflinchingly. 

Appearing  markedly  thinner,  wearing 
a  dark-gray  suit  that  seemed  two  sizes  too 


big,  Tom  looked  straight  at  the  witness 
stand,  avoiding  the  withering  stares  of 
Anne  Marie's  family  and  friends,  who 
packed  one  side  of  the  cavernous,  wood- 
paneled  courtroom.  The  Faheys  and  Ca- 
panos  exchanged  steely,  sidelong  glances- 
ones  made  all  the  more  awkward  by 
the  presence  of  Kay 
Capano,  who  had  dark 
circles  ringing  her  eyes, 
and  her  four  skittish 
daughters. 

Visibly  uncomfor- 
table, Gerry  choked 
back  tears  as  his 


DOUBTING  THOMAS 

From  above:  the  Faheys — Brian,  Kathleen, 
Robert,  and  Kevin — at  a  press  conference, 
November  12,  1997;  Thomas  Capano's 
police  mug  shot;  Gerry  Capano  leaving 
court  with  his  attorney,  Edmund 
D.  Lyons  Jr.;  Louis  Capano  with  his 
wife,  Lauri  Merten,  in  1994. 


mother,  who  has  ostra- 
cized Louis  and  Gerry  for 
turning  on  Tom,  silently 
shook  her  head.  "I  told 
him  I  didn't  want  to  go," 
Gerry  answered  in  a  low. 
halting  voice  when  asked 
why  he  had  helped  dis- 
pose of  Anne  Marie's 
body.  "He's  my  brother. 
He's  my  brother.  He  said  he  needed  me." 

The  prosecution  had  bolstered  Gerry's 
testimony  with  phone  records,  bank- 
machine  photos,  and  a  credit-card  receipt 
for  the  cooler.  Connolly  led  him  through 
the  crucial  evidence  indicating  that  Tom 
had  plotted  to  kill  Anne  Marie  months 
earlier,  making  up  a  bogus  excuse  to  bor- 
row his  gun  and  boat.  "I  never  thought  he 
was  serious,"  Gerry  said,  unwilling  to 
meet  his  brother's  eyes. 

Tom's  defense  team  immediately  went 
on  the  attack,  putting  Gerry's  lifestyle 
and  credibility  on  trial.  Joe  Hurley  wasted 
no  time  on  pleasantries,  putting  one  of  his 
first  questions  to  Gerry  like  this:  "Ever 
had  one  of  those  bad  days  we  all  have, 
where  you  kind  of  wondered  why  you're 
even  alive?"  Under  cross-examination, 
Gerry  admitted  to  taking  drugs  and  fre- 
quently mixing  alcohol,  cocaine,  and 
marijuana.  In  a  voice  barely  above  a 
whisper,  he  also  admitted  that  he  had 
been  very  scared  by  the  prospect  o\'  fac- 
ing up  to  10  years  for  the  gun  charge.  But 
as  Hurley  hammered  away,  asking  him 


how  he  could  have  carried 
out  such  a  crime,  Gerry 
seemed  to  gain  confidence, 
repeatedly  answering  that  it 
was  because  his  brother  had 
asked  him  to. 
The  defense  had  more  success  under- 
cutting Louis's  testimony,  bringing  up  his 
previous  government  deal  for  immunity 
and  portraying  him  as  a  chronic  liar.  Just 
back  from  a  recent  Florida  vacation.  Louis 
looked  tan  and  healthy  in  a  navy  blazer, 
gray  flannels,  white  shirt,  and  red  tie.  "Mr. 
Capano,  you  do  know  how  to  get  out  of 
trouble,  don't  you?"  Gene  Maurer  asked. 
"I'd  like  to  think  so,"  Louis  shot  back. 

Still  under  cross-examination.  Louis  ad- 
mitted that  he'd  lied  to  protect  his  brother, 
that  he'd  lied  to  the  grand  jury  twice,  and 
that  he'd  badgered  his  mistress  into  chang- 
ing her  story.  When  Louis  tripped  up 
while  describing  just  what  he  had  said  to 
mislead  his  employees  about  the  contents 
of  the  Dumpster,  Maurer  asked.  "Yni 
can't  remember  that  lie?" 

"Lies  are  hard  to  remember."  Louis 
agreed,  glancing  at  Tom. 

When  he  finished  on  the  stand,  I  ouia 
took  several  steps  in  Tom's  direction  and 
asked  if  he  could  embrace  his  brother,  but 
the  court  office!  blocked  his  path. 

"He  doesn't  want  to  see  his  brother  die.'' 
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said  Louis's  attorney,  ( Catherine  Recker,  dur- 
ing a  break  in  the  proceedings.  "It's  one 
thing  to  lead  the  I  eds  to  your  brother  be- 
cause he's  committed  .1  crime;  it's  another 
to  provide  the  key  to  allow  them  to  kill 
him.  1  can't  think  oi'  anything  that  could 
cause  more  anguish." 

Whether  the  jury  will  have  any  sympathy 
lor  what  the  brothers  have  endured  at  the 
hands  of  the  government  and  how  much 
it  will  affect  their  credibility  as  witnesses 
will  not  be  clear  until  the  trial  in  October. 
For  the  most  part,  the  defense  tried  to 
poke  holes  in  the  prosecution's  time 
line,  arguing  that  it  would  have  been 
virtually  impossible  for  Tom  to  drive 
Anne  Marie  to  his  home,  kill  her, 
drive  to  her  apartment,  and  plant  evi- 
dence, all  within  the  time  allotted.  In 
closing.  Maurer  said  that  the  state 
must  think  that  Tom,  a  brilliant  law- 
yer and  former  prosecutor,  is  the  "vil- 
lage idiot"  to  have  acted  so  openly  i 
he  were  planning  a  murder. 

"We're  not  saying  it  was  a  perfect 
plan,  but  it  was  a  plan,"  Whar- 
ton countered.  "But  for  the  fact 
that  the  federal  people  got  in- 
volved, we  might  not  be  here 
today.  And  that's  something 
Tom  Capano  might  not  have 
figured  on." 

Despite  the  defense's  attempts 
to  puncture  Connolly's  case,  Ca- 
pano was  denied  bail.  He  was 
led  away,  his  face  quivering,  as 
two  of  his  daughters  sobbed  in 
their  mother's  arms.  His  mother 
leaned  hard  on  her  cane,  her  head 
bent,  tears  streaking  her  cheeks. 

Before  the  prosecution  rested,  Connolly 
stunned  the  courtroom  by  revealing  the 
existence  of  a  smoking  gun— possibly 
the  murder  weapon— in  the  hands  of  yet 
another  of  Capano's  mistresses.  The  night 
after  Fahey's  disappearance,  Tom  Capano 
had  been  in  bed  with  another  woman: 
Deborah  Maclntyre,  a  46-year-old  divorcee 
and  administrator  at  a  prestigious  private 
school  in  Wilmington,  with  whom  she 
said  he  had  been  having  an  affair  for 
more  than  a  decade.  Maclntyre,  who  re- 
mained in  touch  with  Capano  after  his  ar- 
rest, had  initially  lied  to  investigators.  She 
had  said  she  had  bought  a  .22-caliber 
Beretta  several  years  before  for  her  "per- 
sonal safety,"  though  she  claimed  she 
threw  it  in  the  garbage  two  weeks  before 
Anne  Marie  disappeared. 

But  when  confronted  with  a  copy  of  a 
receipt  from  May  15,  1996,  for  almost 
$200  from  a  local  gun  store,  she  realized 
Connolly  had  her  boxed  in  a  corner.  She 
faced  perjury  and  obstruction-of-justice 
charges  if  she  did  not  tell  the  truth. 


I  luce  weeks  alter  Capano  was  denied 
bail.  Maclntyre,  accompanied  by  her  new 
lawyer,  Thomas  Bergstrom,  struck  an  im- 
munity deal  with  prosecutors.  During  a 
four-and-a-half-hour  session,  the  former 
schoolteacher,  who  had  reportedly  once 
been  a  friend  of  Kay  Capano's.  testified 
that  she  had  bought  the  gun  at  Capano's  re- 
quest anil  given  it  to  him  just  before  Anne 
Marie  disappeared.  She  also  handed  over  a 
slack  of  love  letters  she  had  received  from 
Capano  since  his  arrest.  She  agreed  to  start 


"You  can  bet  every  dollar 
in  your  pocket  and  every  hair  on  your 

head/'  said  Joseph  Hurley, 
"that  he's  going  to  plead  'Not  guilty."' 


FAMILY  FEUD 

Top:  Kevin  and  Brian  Fahey  and  Kathleen 

Fahey-Hosey  on  the  porch  of  Anne  Marie's 

apartment  house  in  Wilmington,  summer 

1996.  Above:  Tom  Capano  arrives  at  court  for 

an  evidentiary  hearing,  February  3,  1998. 


taping  her  phone  calls  with  Capano  lor  the 
prosecution.  In  one  phone  conversation, 
she  tells  him  that  her  love  lor  him  has  not 
faltered,  and  that  she  had  been  forced  to  tell 
prosecutors  about  the  gun.  Capano  replied, 
"How  could  you  how  could  you  love  me 
and  then  betray  me?" 

For  the  Fahey  family,  Maclntyre's  can- 
dor arrived  too  late  in  the  day.  "It's  amaz- 
ing to  think  that  this  group  of  people  could 
be  in  this  huddle  amongst  themselves  for 
20  months,"  says  Robert  Fahey,  "and  think, 
because  of  their  arrogance  and  mon- 
ey, that  they  could  get  away  with  it." 

Capano  could  have  avoided  the  mur- 
der trial  and  possible  death  sentence 
had  he  taken  the  state's  deal  to  enter  a 
guilty  plea  in  exchange  for  a  prison  sen- 
tence reportedly  of  nearly  30  years,  but 
he  let  the  deadline  pass.  His  lawyer 
Joe  Hurley  quit  the  case  in  April,  and 
his  remaining  attorneys  say  that  no 
plea  discussions  are  on  the  table. 

Tom  Capano  spent  the  summer 
interviewing   high-priced   de- 
fense attorneys  and  eventually 
hired  Joseph   Oteri,   a   leading 
Boston  attorney  best  known  for 
drug  cases.  "There  was  no  rea- 
son for  Tom  to  do  this,"  Oteri 
says  of  his  client.   "From 
January  on,  he  had  a  friend- 
ly, calm  relationship  with 
Anne  Marie.  He  had  dinner 
with  her  once  a  week.  He 
bought   her  gifts   and   food, 
read  books  about  anorexia,  and 
paid  for  her  doctor.  Does  that 
sound  like  someone  who  was  think- 
ing about  committing  murder?" 
Oteri  will  not   comment   on  rumors 
that  the  defense  might  attempt  to  shift 
the  blame  to  Maclntyre,  Capano's  other 
lover  and  the  owner  of  the  alleged  mur- 
der weapon.  Oteri  also  dismisses  reports 
that  Capano,  who  is  being  kept  in  soli- 
tary confinement,  allegedly  attempted  to 
hire  a  fellow  inmate  to  kill  Gerry  and 
Maclntyre  before  they  testified  against 
him. 

This  past  Christmas,  Capano  sent  out 
a  letter  to  loyal  family  members  and 
friends  thanking  them  for  their  support 
and  reassuring  them  of  his  innocence. 
He  reportedly  told  them  he  intended  to 
go  to  trial  and  would  prefer  the  death 
penalty  to  spending  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  prison.  Friends  maintain  that  if  in  fact 
he  is  guilty,  he  is  unwilling  to  admit  it 
because  he  wants  to  spare  his  four 
daughters— or  because  at  his  age  he 
would  rather  gamble  on  a  jury  trial.  Ei- 
ther way,  the  Faheys  have  filed  a  massive 
wrongful-death  suit  and  will  go  after  his 
family's  millions.  □ 
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THE    VANITY    FAIR    ADVERTISERS    LISTED    BELOW    WOULD    LIKE    TO    SEND    YOU    ADDITIONAL    INFORMATION. 


ACURA 

Acura  offers  a  full  line  of  refined  auto- 
mobiles with  exclusive  TLC  coverage  for 
roadside  assistance,  concierge  service 
and  more  (U.S.  market  only).  Please 
check  box  #1  for  information. 


ALERO  BY  OLDSMOBILE 

Introducing  the  all  new  Alcro  by 
Oldsmobile.  A  stylish  mid-size  car  that 
turns  your  ordinary  everyday  driving 
into  a  liberating  connection  to  the  road. 
Check  box  #2  for  more  information. 


BANANA  REPUBLIC 

Introducing  the  Banana  Republic  catalogue. 
Check  box  #3  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  fall 
1998  launch  issue. 


BMW  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  INC. 

What  other  cars  do  well,  BMW's  new  3 
does  brilliantly.  Check  box  #4  for  a 
brochure  and  more  information. 


DAVID  YURMAN 

Luxurious,  modern  designs— a  gift  from 
David  Yurman's  Cable  Collection™  is 
special.  Visit  David  Yurman  authorized 
retailers  nationwide.  Check  box  #5  for 
further  information. 


DOONEY  &  BOURKE 

For  a  free  catalogue  featuring  our  complete 
collection  of  handbags,  luggage  and 
accessories,  check  box  #6. 


ESCADA  COUTURE 

This  signature  evening  collection  designed 
by  Brian  Rennie  for  the  House  of  Escada 
runs  the  gamut  from  ball  gowns  to 
evening  suits  and  tuxedos  for  special 
occasions.  For  an  invitation  to  an  Escada 
couture  trunk  show  in  an  Escada 
Boutique  in  your  area,  please  check  box  #7. 


EVIAN  NATURAL  SPRING  WATER 

Enjoy  the  pure  natural  spring  water  from 
the  French  Alps.  Check  box  #8  for  a 
free  brochure. 


GHURKA 

For  future  information  on  Ghurka's  fine 
line  of  handbags,  luggage,  business  bags, 
gifts  and  personal  accessories,  check 
box  #9. 


GUESS? 

Visit  GUESS?  at  a  store  near  you  for  the 
best  of  GUESS?  for  fall  '98.  Check  box 
#10  for  future  information. 


J.P.  TOD'S 

The  world-renowned  J.P.  Tod's  footwear 
and  accessories  collection  for  fall-winter 
'98  is  now  available  through  our  cata- 
logue. Made  in  Italy,  with  the  finest 
leathers,  the  Tod's  collection  has  expand- 
ed to  include  small  leathergoods.  For 
boutique  information  or  to  request  a 
catalogue,  check  box  #11. 


LEXUS 

For  a  free  brochure  on  the  highly 
acclaimed  Lexus  automobiles,  check 
box  #12. 


MARINA  RINALDI 

Marina  Rinaldi  answers  the  demands  of 
women  who  are  fashion  conscious,  yet  do 
not  conform  to  standard  sizes.  Marina 
Rinaldi  is  a  sophisticated  collection  of 
chic,  modern  clothes  for  sizes  10-22.  For 
more  information  check  box  #13. 


MAXMARA 

To  women  around  the  world,  the 
MaxMara  name  has  become  synony- 
mous with  designer  fashion,  impeccable 
tailoring,  exclusive  fabrics  and  modern 
yet  classic  design.  For  a  catalogue  of  the 
fall  '98  collection,  please  check  box  #14. 


MEPHISTO 

For  information,  a  list  of  retailers  or 
brochures  featuring  the  most  comfort- 
able walking  shoes,  check  box  #15. 


RAINFOREST 

Rainforest  leads  as  a  premier  resource 
for  innovative  fine  quality  outerwear. 
Check  box  #16  for  more  information. 


SAAB  CARS,  USA 

Why  choose  between  a  safe  car  and  an 
exciting  car?  Drive  a  Saab  and  get  both. 
For  more  information,  check  box  #17. 


SEIKO 

Check  box  #18  to  receive  a  brochure 
featuring  47  standouts  from  the  1998 
Seiko  collection. 


SILHOUETTE  PREMIERE 
BY  OLDSMOBILE 

Silhouette  Premiere  by  Oldsmobile. 
For  information  on  the  first  minivan  that 
plays  movies,  check  box  #19. 


i!l  TALBOTS 

Classic  is  ...  a  closet  full  of  clothes  that 
you  actually  wear.  For  your  free  Talbots 
fall  catalogue,  check  box  #20. 


THE  PRINCIPAL  FINANCIAL  GROUP 

The  Principal  Financial  Group  is  a  diver- 
sified family  of  insurance  and  financial 
services  companies  offering  individuals 
and  businesses  a  full  line  of  products  and 
services:  Life  and  Health  Insurance, 
HMO/PPO,  Pension,  Home  Mortgages, 
Securities,  Mutual  Funds.  For  more 
information  please  check  box  #21. 


TIFFANY  &  CO. 

Tiffany  &  Co.,  America's  preeminent 
jeweler,  offers  fine  jewelry,  timepieces 
and  table  settings.  For  a  copy  of  our  cata- 
logue, please  check  box  #22. 


TIMBERLAND 

Discover   the   world   of  Timberlaiul 
quality  boots,  shoes,  clothing  and  acces- 
sories built  to  last.  Please  check  box  #23 
for  more  information. 
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Fill  out  the  attached  postage-paid  card,  check  the  boxes  that  correspond  to  the  products  or  services  you  are 

interested  in,  and  drop  the  card  in  the  mail. 

FOR  FASTER  SERVICE,  YOU  CAN  FAX  YOUR  REQUEST  TO  (609)  786-4415. 

Valid  until  November  1.  1998. 
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Name  and  occupation:  Justine  Waddcll.  actress.  Age:  22.  Provenance:  London. 
Previously  seen  in:  Bernard  Rose's  Anna  Kaivnina  and  the  Almeida  Theatre's  production 
oi'Ivanov.  co-starringRalph  Fiennes.  Next  literary  classic  she  is  tackling:  Tes.s  of  the 
DVrbenilles  (airing  on  A&li  ths  month).  The  last  actress  to  make  a  big  splash  in  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles  was 
Nastassja  Kinski.  Did  you  get  any  tips  from  your  German  predecessor?  "I  watched  Roman  Polanski's  Teas 
about  a  year  ago.  before  any  of  this  started.  I  thought  that  Kinski  was  completely  . 
translucent.  She  was  so  beautiful."  Now  that  you're  a  bona  fide  star  of  British  theater  and  television,  have  you 
fallen  prey  to  the  perils  of  London  celebrity?  "I'm  ne\  er  recognized,  because  I  keep  changing 
ly  hair  color.  Occasionally  someone  approaches  me  on  the  tube,  but  usually  they  don't  speak 
English  and  are  really  sweet,  so  it's  fine."  You've  gone  through  Tolstoy  and  Hardy; 
uld  Jane  Austen  be  in  your  future?  '-Actually,  I'd  love  to  get  out  ofn  corset  and  into  the 
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t's  almosl  fall,  darlings,  high  nmc  to 
jump-start  that  glorious  gray  glob  you  call 
a  brain,  The  nick'.'  HELEN  schulman'S 
wildly  imaginative  novel  The  Revisionist 

(Crown),  a  blackly  comic,  pilch-perfect 
lour  cle  force  about  a  Jewish  neurologist 
obsessed  with  a  famous  Holocaust  denier. 
Also  this  month:  The  portraits  in 
HENRI    CARTIER-BRESSON'S    Tete   a    Tete 


(Bulfinch)  are  icon-a-icon  mug  shots  of  such  cultural  institu- 
tions as  Marilyn  Monroe,  Che  Guevara,  and  Pablo  Picasso. 
Historian  ERIC  HOBSBAWM'S  Uncommon  People:  Resistance.  Rebel- 
lion, ami  Jazz  (New  Press)  features  essays  on  the  birth  of  the  British 
working  class,  the  cultural  consequences  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
and  the  link  between  revolution  and  sex.  Cold  War:  An  Illustrated 
History,  1945-1989,  by  JEREMY  ISAACS  and  TAYLOR  DOWNING  (Little, 
Brown),  relives  all  the  dramatic  paranoia  of  the  era  of  Dr. 
Strangelove  from  Castro  and  Sputnik  to  Gorby  and  perestroika. 
Heavy-hitting  Vietnam  War  novelist  TIM  O'BRIEN  now  turns  his  big 
guns  on  the  battle  between  the  sexes  in  Tomcat  in  Love  (Broad- 
way). WILLIAM  WELD,  the  boyish  Massa- 
chusetts ex-governor  and  presidential  pre- 
tender, debuts  with  Mackerel  by  Moonlight  (Simon  &  Schuster). 
Beware  the  Shangri-la  syndrome— all  that  glitters  in  the  Far 
East  is  not  religion:  The  Spiritual  Tourist  (Bloomsbury)  is  MICK 
BROWN'S  "personal  odyssey  through  the  outer  reaches  of  be- 
lief." A  young  war-shocked  Korean  man  falls  for  a  comely 
southern  belle  with  secrets  of  her  own  in  SUSAN  CHOI'S  elegant- 
ly wrought  first  novel,  The  Foreign  Student  (HarperFlamingo). 
Don't  be  too  late;  get  your  hands  on  FRANCO  COLOGNI'S  Carrier: 
The  Tank  Watch  (Flammarion),  an  illustrated  history  of  the 
Cartier  classic  that  forever  changed  the  face  of  watchmak- 
ing. Fashion  photographer-provocateur  MARIO  TESTINO  heartily 
captures  the  absurd  and  arresting  in  Any  Objections7  (Phaidon). 
Dust  Bowl  shutterbug  DOROTHEA  LANGE'S  Photographs  of  a  Lifetime 
(Aperture)  range  from  her  early  years  shooting  studio  portraits 
of  socialites  to  snapping  Depression-era  farm  families.  Twin  broth- 
ers, one  a  gay  activist,  one  an  Orthodox  yeshiva  student,  each 
search  for  a  sense  of  belonging  in  MICHAEL  LOWENTHAL'S  moving 
first  novel.  The  Same  Embrace  (Dutton).  JAMES  WILCOX'S  comic 
Plain  and  Normal  (Little,  Brown)  stars  a  newly  outed 
middle-aged  man  whose  quest  for  love 
is  derailed  by  a  wacky  ex-wife,  a 
synchronized  swimmer,  and  a  coterie 
of  nattering  gay  matchmakers.  LORRIE 
MOORE,  one  of  our  finest  short-fiction 
writers,  presents  Birds  of  America 
(Knopf),  a  collection  of  compas- 
sionate and  savagely  funny  stories. 
In  Acheson  (Simon  &  Schuster), 
JAMES  CHACE  recalls  how  Truman's 
controversial  foreign-affairs  wise 
man  and  secretary  of  state  helped 
fight  the  Cold  War.  Because  you've 
been  promising  to  read  something 
weighty  this  fall:  MICHAEL  HOLROYD'S 
Bernard  Shaw  (Random  House)  reduces  the  awe- 
some, biceps-busting,  multivolume,  landmark  bio  into  one  volume, 
accessible  to  even  the  most  A. D.D. -afflicted  among  us.  Speak  softly 
and  carry  a  big  book.  -EL1SSA  SCHAPPELL 
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01  Jennifer 
Saunders 


06  Joanna 
Lumley 


Ruby  Wax  risks  electrocution, 
talking  on  the  phone  while  soaking  in 
a  bubble  bath  at  her  London  home. 
Top  right,  among  the  host  of  famous 
friends  on  Wax's  speed  dial  are 
Absolutely  Fabulous  stars  Jennifer 
Saunders  and  Joanna  Lumley. 


J 


don't  just   do  one 
phone,  I  do  two.  I 
like  to  feel  the  heal 
on  both  my  ears.  Is 
that  unusual?"  Not 
if  you're  Ruby  Wax, 
the  brash  American- 
born  BBC  celebrity 
television    interviewer 
and  host  of  Ruby  Wax  Meets  . . . 
as  well  as  an  eponymous  roundtable 
show.  Feeling  the  heat  seems  to  be 
what   makes  her  most   comfortable. 
Toward  the  end  of  a  decidedly  unroyal 
interview  with  Fergie,  Wax  locked  her 
out  of  her  own  house  and  captured  the 
Duchess  of  York  pounding  on  the  window, 
with  more  than  13  million  viewers  tuned  in. 
Wax  also  spent  a  day  filming  O.  J.  Simpson.  For  his  part- 
ing shot  on-camera  she  caught  him  stabbing  the  air  with  a 
banana.  "His  idea  of  a  joke,"  she  says. 
But  off-camera,  on  cell  phone,  whose  conversation  warms 
her  ear?  "A  tidal  wave  of  girlfriends,"  Wax  says,  including  Jennifer  Saunders  (01 )  and 
Joanna  Lumley  (06)  of  AbFab  fame.  (Wax  is  currently  collaborating  with  Saunders  on 
a  screenplay  for  Goldie  Hawn.)  Certain  special  men— such  as  husband  and  television 
director-producer  Ed  Bye  (03),  with  whom  she  has  three  children;  old  pals  Alan  Rick- 
man  (02)  and  Rupert  Everett  (05)  make  the  cut,  too.  But  not  transatlantic  buddy  Carrie 
Fisher.  ("She's  my  key  to  everything,  but  she's  not  on  my  speed  dial.  I'm  too  cheap.") 
"It's  an  addiction,"  confesses  Wax  about  her  attachment  to  her  cell  phone.  "Nonstop 
airtime.  Eve  been  through  nine  of  them.  They  break  on  me— when  I  get  really  angry  it 
seems  like  they  just  tune  out."  Wax's  current  phone  of  choice  is  the  easily  programmable 
Motorola  StarTAC,  which  also  has  another  feature  she  likes:  an  identifiable  ring.  "Mine 
plays  something  Yiddishy."  — betsey  osborne 


Jonny  Lang 

musician,  Wander 
This  World 


Stephen  Hawking's 
Universe,  by  David  Filkin 
(Basic  Books).  "I'm  really 

into  science,  and 
Hawking's  outlook  on  the 

universe  is . ..  well,  I 

couldn't  have  put  it  better 

myself." 


[Might-Table 

Reading 


Josephine  Hart 

author,  The  Stillest  Day 

The  Reader,  by  Bernhard  Schlink 

(Pantheon). 

"An  unforgettable  novel 

about  love,  language, 

and  evil.  Morally  provocative, 

it  seduces  and  appalls  in 

equal  measure. " 


Brian  McNally 

restaurateur-hotelier 
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Janet  Leigh 

actress,  Touch  of  Evil  (re-edit) 

Without  Lying  Down: 

Frances  Marion  and  the  Powerful 

Women  of  Early  Hollywood, 

by  Cari  Beauchamp 

(University  of  California  Press). 

"It  was  such  interesting 

reading  that 
I  could  not  put  it  down. " 


Continental  Drifts: 

Travels  in  the  New  Europe, 

by  Nicholas  Fraser 

(Seeker  &  Warburg).  "A  brilliant. 

personal,  and  often 

very  funny  tour  of  Europe  and 

its  political  and  cultural 

landscape." 
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THE    SWISS    SAY    IT    ALL    IN    ONE    WORD... 

MONACO 

1 8K  gold  plated  Watch  and  Bracelet  Set,  accented  with 
Austrian  crystals,  scratch  resistant  sapphire  crystal,  water  resistant. 
The  set  $495.00  U.S.  •  $650.00  Canadian 


PE0PIUES 

the  Diamond  store 
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Swiss  Since  1895 

For  more  informaiton  call  1  -800-670-72 
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Authorjohn 
Burnham  Schwartz, 
whose  second  novel 
is  highly  touted 
for  the  fall  season. 


Nine  years  after  his  critically  acclaimed 

novel  Bicycle  Days,  John  Burnham  Schwartz 

presents  his  encore,  Reservation  Road 


ver  th( 


)f 


le  course  01 
the  years  of  writing  a  book,"  says  John  Burn- 
ham Schwartz  about  his  much-anticipated  sec- 
ond novel,  Reservation  Road,  "you  can  kick 
yourself  for  having  chosen  something  that  is 
so  unpleasant.  I  did  all  the  time."  His 
poignant  thriller,  in  which  a  10-year-old  boy 
is  killed  in  a  hit-and-run  accident,  is  told 
from  the  points  of  view  of  the  child's  father 


and  mother,  and 
the  driver  of  the 
car.  "It  was  sort  of 
a  hard  place  to  live," 
the  33-year-old  says 
of  delving  into  his 
characters'  innermost 
W  thoughts.  Reservation 
I  Road,  which  took  near- 
'  ly  five  years  to  com- 
plete, is  that  rare  anom- 
aly—a suspenseful  literary 
novel.  With  rave  reviews 
behind  it,  the  book,  which 
Knopf  will  publish  this 
month,  skillfully  delineates 
the  differences  among  the 
three  voices  while  gather- 
ing momentum  in  the 
form  of  plot  turns  notable 
for  their  lack  of  fanfare 
and  for  their  Tightness  in 
the  world  these  familiar 
characters  inhabit  (e.g., 
the  driver's  ex-wife  teaches 
piano  to  the  sister  of  the 
victim).  The  novel's  resolu- 
tion is  quietly  breathtaking. 
Schwartz,  who  grew  up 
on  Manhattan's  Upper  East 
Side  and  now  resides  in 
Brooklyn,  made  his  debut 
in  1989  with  the  widely  acclaimed  Bi- 
cycle Days,  which  began  life  as  a  Har- 
vard East  Asian-studies  thesis,  before 
being  scooped  up  by  ICM  and  pub- 
lished by  Summit  Books.  The  period  be- 
tween novels  saw  both  a  marriage  to  the 
filmmaker  Aleksandra  Crapanzano  and 
evolution  as  a  writer.  "I  was  stuck,"  he 
says,  "in  this  world  in  which  the  protago- 
nists of  anything  I  wrote  seemed  to  be  see- 
ing the  world  from  the  eyes  of  people  who 
were  not  responsible  for  the  welfare  and  life 
of  another,  but  ones  who  were  the  objects  of 
that  love  and  responsibility.  I  wanted  to  step  out  of  that." 
He  is  back  now  at  his  aunt's  cottage  on  Nantucket, 
where  he  wrote  at  least  half  of  his  first  two  novels  and  is 
beginning  his  third.  "You  try  and  find  some  story  that  will 
crack  the  window  open  wide,"  Schwartz  says.  "Then  what- 
ever comes  in  you've  got  to  get  your  buckets  and  your 
mops  and  just  hope  nobody  sees  you  while  you're  running 
around."  — betsey  osborne 
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Yes,  it  was  a  headlong  flight 
from  the  paparazzi  that  led  to 
Princess  Diana's  death  in 
August  1997.  But  her  dealings 
with  the  press  were  vastly 
more  complex  than  almost  anyone 
knew.  The  men  who  hunted 
the  increasingly  willful  and  unhappy 
Princess  were  not  just  Celebrity  Age 
stalkers  or  brutal  antagonists; 
many  were  eager  accomplices,  besotte 
admirers,  or  active  spinners  of  her 
side  of  the  fairy  tale  gone  sour.  I 

A  year  after  the  fatal  Paris  car  crash1, 
SALLY  BEDELL  SMITH  delves  into       I 
the  stories  behind  Diana's  17  years 
on  the  public  stage,  for  a  I 

chronicle  of  dazzling  manipulation  J 
and  tragic  vulnerability 


CORNERED  RABBIT 

A  frustrated  Diana  wards  of 

lotographers  as  she  drives  away  from 

Kensington  Palace  iii  July  1996. 

I'm  not  so  much  bored  as  miserable," 

she  once  satd.  "Everywhere  I  go 

there's  someone  there." 


c 
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f  all  the  ironies  about 
Diana,  perhaps  the  greatest  was  this:  a 
girl  given  the  name  of  the  ancient  goddess 
of  hunting  was,  in  the  end,  the  most  hunted 
person  of  the  modern  age." 

For  the  more  than  one  billion  viewers 
of  the  funeral  of  Diana,  Prineess  of  Wales, 
those  bitter  words,  spoken  by  her  brother. 
Earl  Spencer,  from  the  pulpit  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  defined  Diana's  relationship  with 
the  press.  From  the  moment  a  reporter 
peered  through  binoeulars  and  caught  the 
19-year-old  "Shy  Di"  slipping  behind  a 
tree  while  Prince  Charles  fished  in  the  riv- 
er Dee  in  Scotland,  to  the  final  high- 
speed race  with  paparazzi  that  led  to  her 
death  at  age  36  in  August  last  year,  Diana 
dreaded  the  stalkers  of  the  Celebrity  Age. 

But  as  with  so  much  in  Diana's  life,  her 
dealings  with  the  press  were  far  more  com- 
plicated than  she  ever  let  on.  She  had  a  nat- 
ural cunning,  and  she  would  lay  down  false 
scents  to  confuse  her  pursuers.  On  a  holi- 
day in  July  1997  with  her  boyfriend  Dodi 
Fayed  and  his  family  in  Saint-Tropez,  she 
first  eluded  paparazzi  by  crawling  along  a 
balcony  and  hiding  behind  a  towel, 
then  surprised  a  contingent 
of  British  tabloid  reporters 
and  photographers— two  of 
whom,  James  Whitaker  and 
Arthur  Edwards,  had  been 
present  at  the  Dee— by  address- 
ing them  from  her  motorboat  in 
a  fetching  leopard-print  bathing 
suit.  "You  will  have  a  big  surprise 
coming  soon,  the  next  thing  I 
do,"  she  teased,  and  implied  that 
she  was  thinking  of  living  abroad 
(Within  24  hours  she  made  a  vague 
denial:  "There  was  no  discussion  of 
the  possibility  of  any  statement  being 
issued  in  the  future.") 

At  these  moments,  the  reporters 
were  like  besotted  schoolboys,  made 
incoherent  by  her  dazzling  presence. 
Whitaker,     writing     in     The    Mirror, 
claimed  an  exclusive  interview  (despite 
photographs  showing  her  talking  to  the 
group)  in  which  she  "appeared  upset," 
yet  "joked  and  giggled."  Nick  Craven 

Adapted  from  a  biography  of  Diana,  Princess  of 
Wales,  by  Sally  Bedell  Smith,  to  be  published  in 
1999  by  Times  Books,  Random  House. 
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I.ady  Diana  at  the  Sandown  Park 

racetrack,  outside  London,  on  March  13.  1981, 

shortly  after  her  engagement.   Uthough 

(  harles  fell  off  his  horse  in  the  race  that  da>.  the 

eves  of  the  'many-headed  h>dra"  were  all  on 

Diana.  Inset,  The  Sun  of  September  X.  1980, 

hreaks  the  news  that  Di  is  the  one. 


01    the    Daily   Mail 
found  her  "relaxed" 
and   "comfortable." 
"Vet  another  version, 
in  the  Evening  Stan- 
dard, had  her  "get- 
ting increasingly  dis- 
traught and  working  herself  up."  The  com- 
bination of  her  half-thoughts  and  their 
half-truths  created  a  persona  that  was  at 
once  effulgent  and  slightly  zany. 

For  most  of  Dianas  17  years  on  the 
public  stage,  she  and  the  press  performed  a 
dance  designed  to  satisfy  both  of  their  au- 
diences. "It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the 
Princess  connived  with  the  media  and  ex- 
ploited it  for  her  own  interests,"  wrote  Sir 
David  English,  the  late  chairman  of  Asso- 
ciated Newspapers  and  one  of  her  most 
ardent  advocates,  "just  as  much  as  we  ex- 
ploited her  for  ours." 

In  the  last  five  years  of  Dianas  life,  her 
contacts  with  British  journalists  were  fre- 
quent, substantive,  and  often  chummy.  Yet 
her  mixed  messages  often  bewildered  those 
who  covered  her.  Richard  Kay  of  the  Daily 
Mail,  her  main  confidant  during  those  years, 
admits  that  he  wasn't  certain  how  much  he 
really  knew  or  what  she  meant  at  any  given 
moment.  Only  hours  before  she  was  killed, 
Diana  called  to  tell  him  that  "she  had  decid- 
ed to  radically  change  her  life.  She  was  go- 
ing to  complete  her  obligations  . . .  and  then, 
around  November,  would  completely  with- 
draw from  her  formal  public  life It  was  a 

dream  sequence  I'd  heard  from  her  before, 
but  this  time  I  knew  she  meant  it."  Kay  wrote 
those  words  the  day  after  Diana's  death, 


but  eight  months  later  he  admitted  to  me, 
"My  feeling  was  at  that  time  she  meant  it, 
but  she  could  have  changed  the  next  week." 

The  first,  rough  draft  of  Diana's  histo- 
ry—at least  during  the  1980s— was  written 
by  the  tabloid  hacks  (as  they  cheerfully 
call  themselves).  The  British  tabloids  ap- 
peal primarily  to  blue-collar  readers,  and 
circulation  rather  than  advertising  pro- 
vides the  bulk  of  their  revenues.  Conse- 
quently, they  clamor  for  attention  with 
sensation  and  titillation. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  courtship  of 
Charles  and  Diana,  all  sense  of  proportion 
in  the  tabloids  vanished,  never  to  be  re- 
gained. It  became  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  important  from  the  trivial,  because  the 
tabloids  so  often   elevated   the   trivial   to 


the  important.  Only 
in  the  90s  did  the 
"broadsheets"— the 
respectable,  upmar- 
ket British  papers  such  as  The  Times  and 
Tlie  Daily  Telegraph— lake  up  covering  Di- 
ana regularly.  Until  then,  the  broadsheet 
editors  had  considered  it  inappropriate  and 
frivolous  to  follow  the  personal  lives  of  the 
royal  family.  "We  felt  we  had  a  responsibil- 
ity to  give  the  royal  family  the  benefit  of 
any  doubt,"  says  Max  Hastings,  editor  of 
the  Telegraph  from  1986  to  1995.  "I  didn't 
think  our  audience  would  thank  us  for  em- 
blazoning our  front  pages  with  the  rumor 
and  gossip  that  had  been  in  the  tabloids." 
So  the  story  of  Diana  and  the  press  con- 
cerns mainly  the  London  tabloids:  the 
gaudy  "red  tops"  (The  Sun,  Mirror,  Daily 
Star,  News  of  the  World,  Sunday  Mirror. 
Sunday  People)  and  the  bourgeois,  mid- 
market  Mail  (daily  and  Sunday),  Express 
(daily  and  Sunday),  and  Evening  Standard. 
British  press  critic  Stephen  Glover  has 
compared  the  tabloid  press  to  a  "many- 
headed  hydra,  not  a  monster  with  a  single 
will.  It  is  mercurial  and  fiercely  competi- 
tive." Diana,  he  wrote,  "may  have  thought 
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she  could  control  the 
beast."  The  Beast  (the 
name  Evelyn  Waugh 
gave  to  the  tabloid  news- 
paper he  lampooned  in 
Scoop)  clearly  delighted 
her  when  gushy  articles 
bolstered  her  fragile 
sense  of  herself.  Yet  the 
unrelenting  scrutiny  and  bursts  of  harsh 
criticism  drove  her  to  despair.  As  early  as 
1983  she  took  to  calling  tabloid  reporters 
the  "wolf  pack."  Several  years  ago,  accord- 
ing to  a  man  close  to  her,  when  she  felt  de- 
spondent over  her  press  coverage,  she 
would  drive  to  a  cliff  called  Beachy  Head 
on  the  southern  coast  of  England  and  con- 
template suicide,  only  to  be  drawn  back  by 
thoughts  of  her  two  sons. 

In  many  ways,  Diana  and  the  Beast 
made  little  progress  together.  At  the  end 
of  her  life  she  committed  gaffes  and 
showed  disconcerting  flashes  of  naivete, 
just  as  she  had  in  the  days  before  her 
marriage.  She  never  lost  her  desperate 


wish  for  privacy,  nor 
I  her  compulsion  to 
read  every  word  writ- 
ten about  her.  In  the 
last  years  of  her  life 
she  was  often  de- 
scribed as  "manipulative."  But  her  native 
shrewdness  and  instinctive  human  touch 
with  reporters  and  photographers  were  evi- 
dent from  the  start.  Diana  may  have  been 
vastly  outnumbered,  but  she  could  make 
the  Beast  purr  when  she  wanted  to. 

Diana's  ability  to  deal  with 
the  press  on  her  terms 
was  most  apparent  when 
she  decided  to  tell  her 
side  of  the  story  of  her 
marriage.  She  reached  out 
twice,  first  to  tabloid  veter- 
an Andrew  Morton  in  1991.  and  then  to  an 
obscure  television  interviewer  named  Mar- 


THE  HUNTED 

From  the  time  the  tabloid  press 
discovered  Diana,  "the  Beast"  never 
eft  her  alone.  The  far-left  picture  shows 
"Shy  Di"  before  her  engagement. 
The  rest  record  her  frantic  race  for 
privacy  in  London  in  the  90s. 


tin  Bashir  in  1995.  Mortons  sen- 
sational 1992  book,  Diana:  Her 
True  Story,  and  Bashir's  interview 
on  the  BBC's  respected  Panora- 
ma program  were  key  turning 
points  that  led  directly  to  her  sep- 
aration and  divorce.  In  each  case, 
Diana  used  her  unique  position  to  exact 
revenge— principally  on  her  estranged  hus- 
band, the  Prince  of  Wales.  "As  a  wounded 
animal  she  could  be  terrifying,"  wrote  her 
close  friend  Rosa  Monckton.  president  of 
Tiffany  in  London  and  wife  of  Dominic 
Lawson,  editor  of  The  Sunday  Telegraph, 
describing  Diana's  "basic  desire  to  hurt 
those  whom  she  felt  had  betrayed  her." 

Diana  told  Monckton  and  other 
friends  that  she  deeply  regretted  the  Mor- 
ton book  and  the  Bashir  interview  for  the 
damage  they  did.  But  she  did  not  seem 
to  have  learned  any  lessons.  In  her  last 
year  she  was  privately  discussing  inter- 
views with  Barbara  Walters  of  ABC  and 
Charles  Moore,  editor  of  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph. She  was  also  considering  a  pro- 
posed book  about  her  charities  with 
Martin  Bashir.  who  had  quietly  stayed  in 
her  good  graces  and  written  a  number  of 
her  speeches.  Both  his  agent.  Vi\icnnc 
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REVENGE 

In  her  surprise  interview 

with  Martin  Bashir  on  the 

BBC's  Panorama  on 

November  20.  1995,  Diana 

discussed  her  miserable 

marriage,  her  bulimia. 

Charles's  infidelity  with 

Camilla  Parker  Bowles,  and 

her  own  infidelity 

with  James  I  kuiti. 


Schuster,  and  Gail  Rebuck.  chairman 
and  C.E.O.  of  Random  House  UK,  met 
with  Diana  and  made  a  preliminary  seven- 
figure  deal. 

In  public,  Dianas  relationship  with  the 
press  continued  to  play  out  in  the  tabloids. 
Since  the  hacks  had  "discovered"  Diana 
and  created  her  public  image,  they  felt 
they  owned  her.  For  them  she  was  "our 
Diana"— even  to  the  extent  that  they  would 
put  words  in  her  mouth  and  thoughts  in 
her  head. 

"Some  things  were  completely  made 
up,"  recalls  Sue  Douglas,  who  worked  for 
the  Daily  Mail  in  the  1980s  and  later  edit- 
ed the  Sunday  Express.  "On  a  slow  day 
people  would  go  with  stories  with  the 
thinnest  tenuous  excuse  to  be  published. 
But  no  one  could  deny  it,  and  they  knew 
they  wouldn't  get  a  reaction,  because  it 
was  the  royal  family." 

The  mood  of  the  hacks  (nicknamed 
"reptiles"  by  the  satire  magazine  Private 
Eye)  often  dictated  their  coverage  of  Di- 
ana, and  for  much  of  the  time  they  felt 
favorably  disposed  toward  her— for  the 
simple  reason  that  promoting  her  was 
good  for  business.  If  Diana  crossed  them, 
or  misbehaved  in  their  eyes,  the  pack  felt 
free  to  scold  and  attack,  and  then  patron- 
izingly praise  her  when  she  came  to  heel. 
"Slowly  she  is  adjusting,"  Whitaker  wrote 
approvingly  at  the  end  of  1983,  when  she 
seemed  "no  longer  quite  so  obsessive  in 
her  determination  ...  to  keep  her  private 
life  totally  private"  and  appeared  more 
amenable  to  the  ubiquitous  lensmen.  Four- 
teen years  later,  after  Diana  issued  her  de- 
nial of  what  she  had  said  to  reporters  in 
Saint-Tropez  in  July  1997,  The  Sun's 
Charles  Rae  took  a  similarly  condescend- 
ing tone:  "Well  I'm  sorry  Ma'am,  but  I'm 
afraid  I  have  to  tell  you  your  memory 
seems  to  be  failing. . . .  The  only  person  to 
blame  for  [speculative  stories]  is  you." 

Following  the  collapse  of  the  Wales 
marriage  in  1992,  it  became  common- 
place to  acknowledge  that  the  nasty  old 
tabloids  had  been  right  after  all.  "Because 
of  the  way  they  operated,  with  footmen 
on  the  payroll,  they  were  getting  better 
gossip,"  says  Robert  Hardman,  royal  cor- 
respondent for  The  Daily  Telegraph.  "They 
made  wild  guesses,  but  they  were  pretty 
right."  Still,  they  constantly  contradicted 
one  another,  and  on  the  specifics  they 
were  often  wrong,  as  the  more  candid 
among  them  will  admit.  "We  knew  bug- 
ger all,"  says  Richard  Kay.  who  concedes 
that  once  Diana  began  talking  to  him  in 
the  early  90s.  "I  realized  how  inadequate- 
ly I  had  served  my  readers  in  purporting 
to  be  an  expert  on  her  and  on  the  royal 
family." 


iana  arrived  on  the  scene 
just  when  the  tabloids 
were  changing  their  ap- 
proach to  the  royal  family. 
Except  for  Edward  VIII's 
abdication  in  1936,  the 
press  had  taken  only  a  su- 
perficial interest  in  the  royals.  The  Prince 
of  Wales,  however,  caught  the  attention  of 
the  tabloids,  which  depicted  him  as  a 
dashing  young  naval  officer— "action 
man."  When  he  left  the  service  in  the  mid- 
70s,  reporters  began  tracking  his  ro- 
mances. After  he  turned  30,  in  1978,  they 
became  obsessed  with  the  ultimate  scoop. 
As  Harry  Arnold,  a  veteran  tabloid  re- 
porter, told  Britain's  Channel  4  last  year, 
"Our  editor  said  . . .  'We  want  to  be  the 
first  to  tell  the  British  public  who  Prince 
Charles  is  going  to  marry.'" 

The  end  of  the  cozy  relationship  be- 
tween Fleet  Street  and  the  royal  family  was 
prompted  in  large  part  by  Rupert  Mur- 
doch, owner  of  two  of  the  most  popular 
tabloids.  The  Sun  and  the  News  of  the 
World,  as  well  as  The  Times  and  The  Sun- 
day Times.  The  News  of  the  World,  pub- 
lished on  Sundays,  was  the  lowest  of  the 
downmarket  papers,  specializing  in  tawdry 
stories  of  sex  and  violence.  The  Sun  per- 
fected a  new  vulgarity  by  filling  its  third 
page  with  topless  women. 

Murdoch  was  an  admitted  anti-monarchist, 
and  his  recipe  for  tabloid  journalism  in- 
cluded generous  servings  of  royal  gossip. 
What's  more,  by  the  late  70s,  Murdoch 
had  turned  his  attention  to  America, 
where  he  was  busy  buying  newspapers  and 
magazines— the  New  York  Post,  New  York 
magazine,  and  The  Village  Voice.  "Because 
we  had  a  foreign  proprietor  with  Mur- 
doch's attitudes,  it  allowed  us  freedom." 
says  Andrew  Neil,  who  edited  Tlie  Sunday 
Times  in  the  1980s  and  early  90s. 

The  most  important  beneficiary  of  Mur- 
doch's latitude  was  Kelvin  MacKen/ie  (var- 
iously nicknamed  MacFrenzy  and  Mac- 
Nasty),  who  became  editor  of  The  Sun  in 
June  1981.  "Kelvin  is  a  natural  troublemak- 
er," says  Neil.  "Under  Kelvin  The  Sun  start- 
ed giving  the  royal  family  a  degree  of 
scrutiny  and  irreverence  thai  permeated  all 
newspapers."  Roy  Grcenslade,  who  worked 
for  MacKenzie  at  The  Sun  and  later  com- 
peted against  him  as  editor  of  the  Daily 
Mirror,  recalled.  "Kelvin  would  adopt  at  ,i 
conference  in  the  morning  a  mock-and- 
shock  look  and  say,  I'm  afraid  we've  upset 
the  palace   How  can  we  do  it  today?"' 

Lady  Duma  Spencer  had  had  little  con- 
tact with  the  press  before  that  day  en  the 
Dee.  but  she  already  grasped  its  destruc- 
tive power  Her  older  sister  Sarah  had  dat- 
ed Prince  Charles,  and  in  1978  made  the 
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mistake  ol  giving  an  interview  to  James  Whitaker,  then  of  The 
Sun  He  persuaded  Sarah  to  talk  to  him  for  an  article  in  the 
popular  weekh  magazine  Woman's  Own  Published  under  the 
byline  Jeremy  Slazenger,  one  of  Whitaker's  six  pseudonyms, 
the  article  made  clear  how  much  Sarah  enjoyed  her  royal 
boyfriend  s  company. 

Hnl  Whitaker  also  quoted  the  23-year-old  debutante  as  say- 
in;',  "  There  is  no  chance  of  m\  marrying  Prince  Charles.  He 
is  a  fabulous  person,  but  1  am  not  in  love  with  him."  Equal- 
l\  damaging  were  her  revelations  about  her  having  been  ex- 
pelled from  boarding  school  for  drinking  "whisky,  Cointreau, 
gin,  sherry  or,  most  often,  vodka"  before  she  finally  gave  up 
alcohol,  and  about  her  eating  disorder,  which  in  1975  had  brought 
her  weight  down  to  81  pounds.  As  Diana  would  confide  to 
Mary  Robertson,  the  American  woman  who  employed  her  as 
a  nanny,  "My  sister,  Sarah,  spoke  to  the  press  and  frankly, 
Mrs.  Robertson,  that  was  the  end  of  her." 

Still,  the  tabloid  hacks  seemed  to  intrigue  Diana  at  first.  She 
met  Whitaker  at  the  wedding  of  her  sister  Jane  in  April 
1978,  shortly  after  Sarahs  notorious  interview.  Whitaker  tells 
inc.  "This  girl  came  up  to  me  and  said,  'I  know  who  you  are, 
you're  the  wicked  Mr.  Whitaker.'  'Who  are  you?'  I  said.  'I'm 
Sarah's  baby  sister.  I  know  all  about  you.'  She  wasn't  the  slight- 
est coy  on  that  first  meeting." 

When  Whitaker  trained  his  binoculars  on  the  young  woman 
behind  the  tree  in  Scotland,  he  didn't  immediately  identify  Di- 
ana, but  she  may  well  have  recognized  him,  because  she  was 
watching  him  in  the  mirror  of  her  compact.  '"What  a  cunning 
lady,'  I  thought,"  Whitaker  wrote.  "This  one  was  clearly  going 

to  give  us  a  lot  of  trouble You  had  to  be  a  real  professional 

to  think  of  using  a  mirror  to  watch  us  watching  her." 

As  a  courtesy  to  his  rival,  Harry  Arnold  of  The  Sun,  who 
was  200  miles  away,  Whitaker  picked  up  the  telephone  and 
gave  him  a  briefing  once  he  had  discovered  Diana's  identity. 
Whitaker's  own  paper  at  that  time,  the  Daily  Star,  buried  his 
story  inside,  but  Tfie  Sun  went  all  out  with  a  page-one  head- 
line: he's  in  love  again!  lady  di  is  the  new  girl  for 
charles.  Whitaker  grumbles,  "They  exaggerated  it.  'He's  in  love 
again'  was  based  on  nothing  except  there  was  this  woman." 

The  Fleet  Street  pack  pursued  Diana  relentlessly  in  the  fol- 
lowing months.  Although  she  later  said  that  she  had  little  sense 
of  her  own  worth,  she  did  have  the  confidence  of  her  upper- 
class  background.  She  was  invariably  polite,  addressing  her 
stalkers  by  name  and  answering  their  phone  inquiries  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  When  tabloid  photographers  embarrassed 
her  by  snapping  pictures  with  sunlight  silhouetting  her  legs  be- 
neath a  sheer  skirt,  she  wept  privately  but  assured  them,  "I 
understand  all  your  problems,  and  there  are  no  hard  feelings." 

They  had  no  idea  that  she  actually  crumbled  under  the 
pressure  very  early.  As  she  recalled  to  Andrew  Morton  in 
tape-recorded  interviews  in  1991,  "I  cried  like  a  baby  to  the 
four  walls"  during  the  months  before  her  engagement.  "I  just 
couldn't  cope  with  it."  She  revealed  her  feelings  only  once  at 
the  time,  in  an  interview  with  a  reporter  from  the  Daily  Mail. 
"I'm  not  so  much  bored  as  miserable,"  said  Diana.  "Every- 
where I  go  there's  someone  there It's  quite  tiring  and  it's 

been  going  on  for  two  weeks  now,  solid." 

The  low  point  in  her  solo  struggle  with  the  Beast  came  in 
November  1980  with  the  publication  of  a  bogus  front-page  sto- 
ry in  the  Sunday  Minor  alleging  that  continued  on  page  331 
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f  classical  music  has 
a  contemporary  conscience,  it  is  Yo-Yo  Ma.  Despite 
the  fact  that  he  plays  either  a  1 71 2  Davidoff  Strad- 
ivarius  or  a  1733  Montagnana,  the  cello  in  his 
hands  is  no  grave  grandfather  intoning  wisdom.  Ma's 
cello  reflects  the  sensibility  of  its  baby-boomer  mas- 
ter, now  42  and  the  father  of  two  teenagers.  His 
sound  is  linear  and  inquisitive,  deeply  reasonable— 
an  instrument  actively  seeking  its  own  answers  to  the 
old  dark  questions. 

Because  the  cello's  solo  literature  is  so  small  (the 
piano  and  violin  got  the  lion's  share  of  concerti),  Ma 
has  increasingly— and  exuberantly— journeyed  into 
other  repertoires.  He's  played  works  for  clarinet  trans- 
posed to  cello;  he's  fiddled  with  Bobby  McFerrin, 
played  Piazzolla's  tangos.  He  even,  in  1993,  trav- 
eled to  the  Kalahari  Desert  to  trade  musical  secrets 
with  the  Bush  people.  And  in  the  light-years  from 
prodigy  to  pre-eminence,  Ma  has  commissioned 
and/or  premiered  nearly  two  dozen  new  works  for 
cello.  On  September  15  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  he 
takes  on  "The  Protecting  Veil,"  a  work  for  cello  and 
string  orchestra  written  by  John  Tavener  in  1987 

In  "The  Protecting  Veil,"  Tavener  channels  the  con- 
ception, death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ  through  a 
teeming  ecstasy  of  strings— strings  like  stained  glass 
or  dragonfly  wings.  The  work's  only  solo  voice  belongs 
to  the  Mother  of  God— Ma's  cello.  It's  a  big  leap 
from  Ma's  most  recent  project,  "Inspired  by  Bach,"  a 
six-part,  multimedia,  radical-yet-reverent  set  of  films 
exploring  each  of  Bach's  monumental  suites  for  cello. 
Obviously,  Ma  loves  these  emotional  and  intellectual 
leaps.  In  those  six  suites,  when  playing  the  gigue— 
which  he  describes  as  "happy,  a  manly  jig,  full  of 
life"— Ma  is  never  more  himself.        —LAURA  JACOBS 
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Yo-Yo  Ma 

photographed 

with  his 

1733  Montagnana 

in  Brooklyn, 

NY.,  on  April  13, 

1998. 
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STUFF 

A  year  and  a  decade  is  a  long  time  without  a  book  from  Tom  Wolfe — 
he  who  gave  us  The  Right  Stuff,  Radical  Chic,  the  Me  Decade, 
and  The  Bonfire  of  the  Vanities — so  the  fall  literary  event  is  Farrar,  Straus's 
printing  of  1.2  million  copies  of  A  Man  in  Full  As  Wolfe  talks  about 
the  ecstatic  energy  that  followed  his  heart  attack  and  quintuple-bypass 
operation,  his  quiet  conservatism,  and  the  terrain  he  charts  in  his 
sprawling  novel  of  the  New  South,  DAVID  KAMP  explores  what  makes 
the  ultimate  spotter  of  trends  so  strangely  timeless 


e  strides  through  the 
vestibule,  a  lean,  court- 
ly figure  resplendent 


in- 


TJ 

I  I         No,  no,  no!  No  scene 

I I setting!  To  the  chase:  is 

the  book  any  good? 

Relax,  it  is.  The  11-year  wait  since 
The  Bonfire  of  the  Utilities  was  worry- 
ing, but  the  new  one,  which  is  called  A 
Man  in  Full,  works  quickly  to  allay  fears 
that  Tom  Wolfe  had  only  one  decent 
novel  in  him.  "Charlie  Croker,"  it  be- 
gins, "astride  his  favorite  Tennessee 
walking  horse,  pulled  his  shoulders  back 
to  make  sure  he  was  erect  in  the  saddle 


and  took  a  deep  breath  . . .  Ahhh,  that 
was  the  ticket  ..."  And  we're  off,  ush- 
ered right  away  into  that  familiar,  unfail- 
ingly entertaining  Wolfe  prose-world, 
where  a  big  dustup  is  a  "beano,"  deep 
feelings  are  felt  most  acutely  in  the  "so- 
lar plexus,"  fat  people  breathe  "ster- 
torously,"  and  attractive  young  women 
have  "loamy  loins."  "sinuous  breasts," 
and  wear  pants  so  tight  that  their  "de- 
clivities" are  revealed,  "fore  and  aft." 
Lovely  to  have  you  back,  sir. 

Eleven  years  is  a  long  time  to  go 
without  a  book  from  Tom  Wolfe,  espe- 
cially when  you  consider  the  11  years  in 
question,  a  lurid  blur  of  tabloid  lunac\ 


and  runaway-Dow  mania  thai  saw  the 
culture  speeding  madly  along  like  a 
time-lapse  sequence  out  of  Koyaanis- 
qatsi.  Back  in  the  old  days-the  60s, 
70s,  and  80s— you  could  count  on 
Wolfe  to  weigh  in  on  whatever  was  go- 
ing on,  to  take  stock  and  announce  the 
overarching  themes  that  weren't  im- 
mediately apparent,  to  make  sense  of 
things.  From  him  we  learned  that  the 
Mercury  astronauts  possessed  the  Right 
StufT.  that  limousine  libenik  were  practi- 
tioners of  Radical  Chic,  that  70s  self- 
absorption  was  indicative  of  something 
called  the  Me  Decade,  and  that  XOs  in- 
vestment bankers  believed  themselves  to 
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"I  felt  like  I  had  to  have 

(he  whole  world  in  this  book" 

Wolfe  says.  "Bigger  than 

The  Bonfire  of  the  Vanities." 
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be  Masters  of  (lie  Universe.  Bui  then  came 
this  torrent  of  terrific  material  that  begged 
to  be  processed  by  the  Tom  Wolfe  Cultural 
Commentary  Apparatus  the  Gulf  War, 
the  Los  Angeles  riots,  the  O.J.  trial,  the  In- 
ternet and  . . .  nothing.  Silence.  Wolfe 
couldn't  be  bothered.  He  was  busy,  work- 
ing on  his  new  book. 

And  what  of  this  book?  It  was  to  be  an- 
other Big  Book,  commanding  commensu- 
rately  big  money  Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux, 
his  longtime  hardcover  publisher,  had 
joined  up  with  Bantam,  his  paperback 
publisher,  to  advance  him  somewhere  be- 
tween five  and  seven  million  dollars.  Yet 
no  one  seemed  quite  sure  what  the  book 
was  about.  There  were  dark  murmurings: 
Tom  was  having  trouble  ...  It  was  to  be 
another  New  York  novel,  called  The  May- 
flies . . .  No,  it  was  no  longer  a  New  York 
novel,  no  longer  called  T/ie  Mayflies  ...  It 
was  due  in  '95  ...  '96  ...  '97  .. . 

Then  came  the  news,  filtered  through  the 
mists  slowly,  like  a  Yeltsin  health  report,  that 
Wolfe  had  suffered  a  serious  heart  attack. 
He  was  in  bad  shape.  There  was  bypass 
surgery.  Would  there  even  be  another  book? 

Then,  at  last,  a  new  work  of  fiction  by 
Tom  Wolfe  appeared,  and  it  was  ...  a 
novella.  It  was  called  Ambush  at  Fort 
Bragg,  and  it  ran  as  a  long  two-parter  in 
Rolling  Stone  in  late  '96  and  early  '97.  It 
reappeared  several  months  later  as,  of  all 
things,  an  audiotape-only  release,  read  by 
the  actor  Edward  Norton.  Ambush  at  Fort 
Bragg  was  a  fun  yarn,  rife  with  fresh 
Wolfe-isms  and  smart,  prescient  insights 
into  the  way  TV  networks  manipulate  the 
news— its  Rolling  Stone  publication  was  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately  by  a  jury's  ver- 
dict that  ABC  had  used  illegal  methods  to 
expose  poor  sanitary  conditions  in  the 
Food  Lion  supermarket  chain  but  it  was 
not  the  Big  Book  everyone  was  waiting 
for.  It  had  "stopgap"  written  all  over  it. 

So  it's  with  great  curiosity  that  one  fi- 
nally cracks  open  A  Man  in  Full,  the 
actual  Big  Book,  to  see  what's  been 
going  on  in  Wolfe's  brain  all  this  time.  It 
turns  out  that  none  of  the  90s  phenome- 
na mentioned  above  figure  heavily  in  it— 


there's  a  passing,  extremely  oblique  refer- 
ence to  the  Simpson  trial,  and  a  muckrak- 
ing Web  site  plays  a  small  role  late  in  the 
plot  but,  nevertheless,  Wolfe  has  come 
through  with  yet  another  corking  example 
of  the  "big  realistic  fictional  novel"  (700- 
plus  pages  in  this  case)  that  he  holds  so 
dear.  Farrar,  Straus  ought  to  be  able  to 
move  that  first  printing  of  1.2  million. 

The  milieu  this  time  is  the  modern 
South,  Greater  Atlanta  to  be  specific.  The 
protagonist  is  Charlie  Croker,  a  60-year-old 
real-estate  developer  and  former  Georgia 
Tech  football  hero  who  finds  himself  $1.3 
billion  in  arrears  to  his  lenders  and  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  his  most  cherished  possession: 
a  29,000-acre  south-Georgia  plantation 
known  as  Turpmtine,  so  named  for  the  way 
its  19th-century  workers— known  to  Charlie 
as  the  "Turpmtine  Niggers"— pronounced 
the  farm's  main  product,  turpentine,  which 
they  harvested  from  the  pine  trees.  Nowa- 
days Turpmtine  functions  primarily  as  a 
showcase  for  Charlie  Croker's  prowess  at 
quail  shooting  and  his  manliness  in 
general.  Fat-cat  friends  and  business  asso- 
ciates are  spirited  down  to  the  plantation 
from  Atlanta  in  Charlie's  Gulfstream  IV 
jet,  whereupon  they're  showered  with  lux- 
ury and  treated  to  displays  of  rural  earth- 
iness:  a  live  sex  act  between  a  studhorse 
and  a  mare;  Turpmtine's  specially  built 
Snake  House,  acrawl  with  ferocious  dia- 
mondback  rattlers  rassled  into  captivity  by 
Charlie  himself;  a  platoon  of  obedient  black 
field  workers  setting  aromatic  brush  fires 
to  clear  the  land  of  sedge  and  scrub  pine.  In 
return,  Charlie  hopes,  his  rich  guests  will 
be  inclined  to  become  anchor  tenants  in 
his  failing  office-building  properties. 

The  second  major  plot  strand  concerns 
Roger  White,  a  light-skinned,  Anglophilic 
black  lawyer  from  a  well-to-do  family  who 
has  reluctantly  agreed  to  represent  Fareek 
"the  Cannon"  Fanon,  a  surly  black 
present-day  Georgia  Tech  football  star 
who  stands  accused  of  raping  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  prominent  white  Atlanta  business- 
man—who happens  to  be  a  close  friend  of 
Charlie  Croker's.  The  third  major  plot 
strand— the  slowest  to  get  going  but  ulti- 
mately the  mOSt     CONTINUED   ON    PAGE    3  J9 
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The  famous  Wolfe 

portrait  by  Irving  Penn 

in  Vogue,  April  1966, 

a  year  after  Wolfe 

had  published  "  liny 

Mummies!."  his 

legendary  evisceration 

of  The  New  Yorker. 
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retchen  Mol 
lorograplied  at 
ohogonot  Farm  on 
Martha's  Vineyard, 
Mass.,  on  June  19— 
200  miles  and 
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mi  her  walk-up 
partmenl  in 
lanhattan's 

»'s  Kitchen. 
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Hazin 


For  months,  Gretchen  Mol  has  been  in  the  celebrity 

waiting  room,  a  complete  unknown  witlvtwo  prominent  roles  under  her 

belt — with  Matt  Damon  in  John  DaSlk Rounders  and  opposite      I 

Leonardo  DiCaprio  in  Woody  Allen's  Celebmty.  At  Mol's  tiny  apartment 

in  New  York  City's  Hell's  Kitchen,  NED  ZEMAN  meets  the  recently 

retired  coat-check  girl  who  has  the  talent  to  captivate  Woody  Allen, 

the  humor  to  deal  with  a  boisterous  DiCaprio,  and  the  sense 

to  fear  her  approaching  shot  at  stardom 
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one  who  says  Gretchen  Mol  hasn't  suf- 
fered tor  her  art  wasn't  around  last  March, 
when  she  was  officially  sucked  into  the 
bizarre  cultural  vortex  of  the  Pre-Celebrity. 
There  she  was  at  the  Oscar  party  thrown 
by  this  magazine,  lovely  in  her  green  Ar- 
mani gown,  seated  at  a  plum  table  along- 
side Kirk  and  Michael  Douglas,  socialite 
Lynn  Wyatt,  and  director  Barbet  Schroe- 
der.  At  some  point  the  guests  were  discreet- 
ly informed  that  the  sweet,  deferential, 
completely  unfamiliar  woman  sitting  with 
them  was  a  promising  young  actress— 
Gretchen  Mall?  Mole?  whatever— whom 
they'd  soon  be  seeing  in  two  big-deal  films. 
Mol  smiled,  said  she  was  honored,  and  sat 
on  the  edge  of  her  teeth. 

Who  could  blame  her?  When  guests 
came  by  to  pay  homage,  they  were  greeted 
by  Michael  Douglas,  who  pivoted  toward 
Mol  and,  flashing  his  toothy  rich-guy 
smile,  gushed,  "She's  sizzling!  She's  hot! 
She's  on  the  brink!" 

After  that,  the  rest  of  the  evening  was  a 
blur. 

A  few  weeks  later,  at  the  Washington 
Hilton,  Mol  gamely  attended  the  annual 
White  House  Correspondents'  Dinner,  a 
black-tie  affair  at  which  journalists  some- 
how persuade  real  celebrities  to  join  them 
for  an  evening  honoring  the  president. 
Mol,  who  managed  to  appear  charmed  by 
the  lowliest  policy  twerps  and  wire-service 
factotums,  was  seated  across  from  a  suc- 
cessful young  journalist.  Unfortunately  for 
her,  what  followed  was  the  sort  of  mo- 
ment that  every  reporter  dreams  will  hap- 
pen but  never  does: 

Starlet:  Oh,  I  know  who  you  are.  Loved 
your  book. 

Journalist:  Thanks—and  what  do  you  do? 

So  there  it  was:  the  brief  but  potent 
hazing  of  Gretchen  Mol,  an  uncommonly 
sensible  25-year-old  who  is  poised  to  go 
from  virtual  anonymity— make  that  com- 
plete anonymity— to  something  approach- 
ing full-blown  stardom,  thanks  to  her 
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Mol  in  an  old  outl 
on  Martha's  Vineyard.' 
While  working  in  the 
coat-check  room  at 
Michael's  restaurant  on 
West  55th  Street  in 
New  York  City 
she  was  discovered  hy 
a  movie  agent. 
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During  the  filming  of  Celebrity.,  Woody  Aliens  one  wo 
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f  direction  to  Mol  was  deliciously  fraught:  "Repent 
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Mol  at  Pohogonot  harm. 
Working  with  Malt 
Damon  on  Rounders, 
lie  watched  him  turn  into 
i  matinee  idol  in  two  weeks, 
'lie  seemed  kind  <>l 
"crwhehncd.  There  were 
i  lot  of  eye  rolls— that's 
tow  we  communicated," 
Oic  savs  of  Damon. 
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upcoming  roles  in  John  Dahl's  Rounders, 
starring  Matl  Damon  and  Edward  Nor- 
ton, and  Wood}  Allen's  aptly  titled  Celeb- 
rity,  starring  Leonardo  DiCaprio.  rhe 
sheer  velocity  of  Mol's  ascenl  cannot  be 
overstated.  "I  hadn't  heard  of  her  until 
she  came  in  and  read  for  the  pan,"  says 
Damon,  Mol  has  appeared  in  a  substan- 
tial screen  role  precisely  nine,  in  the  mys- 
tifying Beatnik  indie  The  Last  lime  I 
( 'ommitted  Suicide. 

Once  is  also  the  number 
of  times  she's  been  rec- 
ognized in  public,  ever. 
"Once,"  Mol  says  for 
emphasis.  "I  was  walk- 
ing by  the  rihga  Royal 
Hotel  at  six  a.m.  There's 
this  guy— Radio  Man? 
Radio  Head?— who  rides  around  on  a  bike 
to  all  premieres.  He  has  a  red  face  and 
long,  gray  hair,  and  carries  this  boom  box 
covered  in  tape.  I  don't  even  think  the  box 
works.  Anyway,  he  rides  by  and  says"- 
leering  troll  fc\ce—"'Gretchen  MoU" 

How  out-of-nowhere  is  Gretchen  Mol? 
For  starters,  she  has  few  world-weary 
young-celebrity  friends— no  Fairuzas,  no 
Skeets— and  finds  her  one  scurrilous  tab- 
loid mention  "funny."  Meantime,  her 
publicity  pack  consists  of  a  mere  half- 
dozen  gooey.  Tiger  Beat-\sh  blurbs  in 
which  Mol  is  described,  without  a  whiff 
of  shame,  as  a  "pearl-like  Prussian  dish" 
with  "Jesus  H.  Christ  cheekbones"  and 
"a  face  like  a  tournament  rose  dipped  in 
whipped  cream."  (Actually,  those  are  all 
from  one  article.  Appallingly,  they  hap- 
pen to  be  accurate.)  "Ooooh,"  Mol  sighs, 
pawing  through  the  clippings,  Frisbee- 
eyed.  She's  never  seen  the  whole  press 
pack,  and  she's  all  over  it.  "Whoa!  . . . 
Does  that  look  like  me?  . . .  That's  not 
my  mouth!  . . .  Hmm  . . .  They  straight- 
ened my  nose. " 

And  then  there's  the  living  situation, 
which  is  not  evocative  of  pearl-like  Prussian- 
dish-ness.  Mol  rents  a  tiny  third-story 
walk-up  in  Hell's  Kitchen,  the  scrappy 
Manhattan  neighborhood  which  looks  like 
the  setting  for  every  Robert  De  Niro 
movie.  She  pays  $950  a  month  for  two 
smallish  rooms,  one  of  which  serves  as  her 
living  room  and  her  bedroom,  depending 
on  whether  the  futon  is  open  or  closed. 
She  has  no  full-time  couch,  and  the  decor 
could  be  described  as  post-IKEA,  with  a 
certain  Pottery  Barn  influence.  "I  really 
need  to  move,"  she  says,  sitting  in  what  is 
currently  the  living  room.  A  pair  of  fuzzy 
yellow  slippers  lies  nearby;  books  and 
CDs  are  piled  in  a  corner,  freshman-dorm- 
style;  and  crackers  continued  on  page.  329 
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STAR  BATHING 


When  filming  casino 

scenes  in  Atlantic  City  for 

Woody  Allen's  Celebrity, 

DiCaprio  would  slip  Mol 

endless  $25-spots.  "He  can 

be  gross,"  she  says  of 

DiCaprio.  "At  first  you're 

like  'I  can't  believe  this.' 

Then  you  just  kind  of 

get  into  it." 
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The  powerful  Agnelli  family  swept  into  Venice  this  June — 

along  with  Princess  Caroline  of  Monaco,  Oscar  de  la  Renta,  Niarchoses, 

Rothschilds,  and  220  of  Europe's  jeunesse  doree — for  the  50th  birthday  of 

Count  Ruy  Brandolini  d'Adda,  Fiat  mogul  Gianni  Agnelli's  nephew, 

and  the  debut  of  the  count's  daughter,  Coco.  BOB  COLACELLO  followed 

the  wave  of  festivity,  with  gondolas  ferrying  guests  in  gowns  and  tuxedos  to  i 

simply  luxurious  evening,  designed  by  the  elegant  Countess  Georgina 

Brandolini  d'Adda,  at  the  clan's 
14th-century  palazzo 
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Swiss  decorator  Doris  Brynncr, 
Beatrice  Santo  Domingo,  mid  fashion 
tlcsi<>ncr  Oscar  tic  la  kcnla. 
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Cornelia  "Coco" 

Brandolini  <l"  Vdda  and 
Alberto  Bresci. 
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Opposite,  the  4()() 

guests  arrived  at  the 

Palazzo  Brandolini 

(the  large  pink-and-whitc 

palace).  along  the  Grand 

Canal,  by  gondola 

and  speedboat.  Above, 

Princess  Caroline  of 

Monaco,  Prince  Ernst 

of  Hanover,  and 

Countess  Gcorgina 

Brandolini  d' Adda. 


The  garden  behind  the 
Palazzo  Brandolini, 
where  220  young  gr— 
had  a  bulTet  supper 
and  danced. 
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In      Agnellis,    Italy's    most 


powerful  industrial,  financial,  and  media 
clan,  were  out  in  full  force  in  Venice  this 
past  June  from  patriarch  Gianni  Agnelli, 
the  long-reigning  head  of  Fiat,  to  heir  ap- 
parent John  Elkann,  his  22-year-old  grand- 
son. The  occasion  was  the  50th  birthday  of 
one  of  Agnelli's  nephews,  Count  Ruy  Bran- 
dolini  d'Adda,  the  president  of  Exor,  the 
French  branch  of  the  family's  financial 
holding  companies.  The  count's  half-French, 
half-Brazilian  wife,  Georgina  Brandolini 
d'Adda,  managing  director  of  the  Balmain 
fashion  house,  organized  the  Saturday-night 
ball  with  that  elegant  Agnelli  touch  of  under- 
statement, sophistication,  and  exclusivity. 
The  setting  was  the  magnificent  Venetian 
Gothic  palazzo  of  Ruy's  parents,  Count 
Brando  and  Countess  Cristiana  Brandolini 
d' Adda-she's  one  of  Agnelli's  four  sisters— 
in  Dorsoduro  facing  the  Grand  Canal. 

Guests,  including  Princess  Caroline  of 
Monaco  and  Prince  Ernst  of  Hanover, 
Baron  Eric  de  Rothschild  and  his  wife,  Bea- 
trice, Count  Giovanni  Volpi,  most  of  the 
Niarchos  family,  and  the  fashion  designers 
Oscar  de  la  Renta  and  Valentino,  arrived 
by  gondola  and  motorboat  in  their  tuxedos 
and  ball  gowns.  After  a  seated  dinner  for  180 
grown-ups,  220  young  aristocrats  from  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Geneva,  and  Rome  streamed 
into  the  Brandolinis'  stone-walled,  candlelit 
garden  for  a  buffet  supper  and  disco  danc- 
ing to  celebrate  the  society  debut  of  Ruy  and 
Georgina's  19-year-old  daughter,  Cornelia, 
who  is  nicknamed  Coco.  As  one  Agnelli 
cousin  noted,  "This  is  a  real  family  party, 
not  some  glitzy  Eurotrash  ball." 

The  weekend's  low-key  tone  was  set  by  a 
"no  ties,  no  shoes"  party  hosted  by  Simca 
heir  and  photographer  Johnny  Pigozzi 
aboard  the  200-foot  tuna  trawler  he  has 
converted  into  a  postmodern  takeoff  on  a 
yacht.  On  Saturday,  Australian  mega-model 
Elle  Macpherson  and  the  father  of  her  child, 
London  financier  Arki  Busson,  kept  the  ca- 
sual spirit  going  with  an  alfresco  lunch  for 
60  at  Harry's  Dolci  on  the  Giudecca. 

The  original  Harry's  Bar  catered  dinner 
at  the  Palazzo  Brandolini.  There  were  no 
elaborate  centerpieces,  no  gilt-edged  menu 
cards  done  in  calligraphy,  no  caviar  or  truf- 
fles, just  a  perfect  risotto  primavera— "My 
God,  the  most  difficult  dish  in  the  world 
to  serve  to  this  many  people!"  gasped  Val- 
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entino    served  on  simple  ivory-colored 
china,  followed  by  fillet  of  John  Dory  with 
shrimp,  and  arugula  salad.  Only  a  handful 
of  New  Yorkers  made  the  cut  for  dinner, 
including  Sotheby's  chairman,  Alfred  Taub- 
iikii),  and  his  wife,  Judy,  and  Avianca  air- 
line owner  Julio  Mario  Santo  Domingo  Sr. 
and  his  wife,  Beatrice.  Le  tout  Paris  was 
well  represented  by  Count  and  Countess 
Jean  Charles  de  Ravenel,  Baron  and  Baron- 
ess Gerard  de  Waldner,  Duchess  Claudine 
de  Cadaval,   Florence  Grinda,  perfume 
magnate  Jean  Amic  and  his  wife,  Irene, 
and  socialites  Jean  and  Sandy  de  Yturbe. 
Agnelli's    three    other    sisters— Countess 
Maria  Sole  Teodorani,  Countess  Clara 
Nuvoletti,  and  Suni  Agnelli,  the  former 
Italian  foreign  minister— were  also  in  atten- 
dance, as  were  Clara's  son  Prince  Egon  von 
und  zu  Fiirstenberg,  Suni's  daughter  Pris- 
cilla  Rattazzi  Whittle,  the  wife  of  Ameri- 
can media  entrepreneur  Chris  Whittle, 
and  Agnelli's  daughter,  Margherita. 

Longtime  family  friends 
included  Italian  senator 
Mario  d'Urso,  Swiss  dec- 
orator Doris  Brynner,  and 
Countess  Marina  Cico- 
gna.  And  every- 
where one  looked 
there  were  Italian  nobles  with 
names  such  as  Arrivabene,  Rossi 
di  Montelera,  Ruffo  di  Calabria, 
and  Visconti.  When  the  meringue- 
covered  birthday  cake  was  wheeled 
out,  Ruy's  three  younger  brothers— 
Leonello,  a  Paris  book  publisher, 
Nuno,  a  New  York  merchant  banker, 
and  Brandino,  who  oversees  the  family 
vineyards  in  the  Veneto— gathered  around 
him  and  embraced  him.  "In  America, 
you  have  the  four  Forbes  brothers,"  said 
Hugo  Jereissati,  a  friend  from  Brazil. 
"In  Europe,  it's  the  Brandolini  brothers. 
They  have  the  same  amazing— but  gen- 
uine—closeness." 

Dancing,  in  a  Belle  Epoque-style  palm 
court  off  the  garden,  went  on  until  six 
in  the  morning.  And  everyone  agreed 
that  the  belles  of  the  ball,  along  with 
Georgina  and  Coco,  both  in  Balmain 
couture,  were  Princess  Rosario  of  Bul- 
garia in  Valentino   couture,   Princess 
Mafalda  of  Hesse  in  Ungaro  couture, 
and  the  teenage  Clotilde  d'Urso  in  a 
black  linen  gown  by  Jean  Paul  Gaulti- 
er.   Only  one  man  was  not   in  the 
obligatory  black-tie:  Gianni  Agnelli, 
who  wore  a  dark-gray  suit,  a  black 
silk-knit  tie,  and  a  white  button-down 
oxford-cloth  shirt,  with  his  watch,  as 
always,  worn  over  the   cuff  rather 
than  under  it.  □ 
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Giancarlo  Giammctti, 

Valentino's  partner, 

socialite  Marina  I'alnia, 

and  Countess 
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designer  Vincent  Dare 
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Ferdinando  Brachetti-Peretti, 

Maryam  Sachs,  and 

Leonello  Brandolini  d'Adda. 
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Tatiana  Santo 
Domingo, 
granddaughter  of 
Julio  Mario  Santo 
Domingo  Sr. 


Brandolini  seen  from 
the  Grand  Canal. 


-*Coiuitess,,Cristiana 
Brandolini  d'Adda, 

the  lady  of  the 
house.      \\\ 
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Princess  Rosario  of  , 
Bulgaria  and  fashion 
desigiier\V'alentiho. 
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Prince  Egon  von 
und  zu  Fiirstenberg 
(back  to  camera). 
Count  Ruy  Brandolini 
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Princess  Caroline 
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In  the  sjM'in^  of  1972.  an  18-year-old 

Yale  freshman  willi  dreams  of  literary  glory 

wrote  a  precocious,  pWyocative  cover 

story  for  The  l\eiv  York  Turns  Magazine. 

Anion*;  the  deluge  of  responses — from 

readers,  editors,  Hollywood  directors — 

was  a  letter  signed  by  that  most  famously 

reclusive  stai*  of  American  fiction, 

J.  I).  Salinger,  which  sparked 

first  a  correspondence, 

then  a  conversation, 

and  then  an  intense 

nine-month  affair. 

In  an  excerpt  from  her 

controversial  new 

memoir,  JOYCE  MAYNARD 

recalls  the  blossoming 

of  her  romance  with 

the  53-year-old  Salinger 

and  its  cruel,  chilling  end 
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MAY  AND  DECEMBKK 


Joyce  Maynard  was  a  published 

writer  of  18  in  1972,  when 

J.  D.  Salinger  first  conlaclcd 

her.  Opposite,  a  rare  photo  of 

Salinger,  taken  near  his  home  in 

Cornish,  N.H.,  in  1988. 
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hen  I  was  18,  I  wrote  a 
magazine  article  that  changed  my  life.  The  piece  was  called  "An 
lN-Year-Old  Looks  Back  on  Life."  It  was  published  in  77?^  New 
York  Times  Magazine  on  April  23,  1972,  with  a  photograph  of  me 
on  the  cover.  In  it  I  described  growing  up  in  the  60s,  expressing 
a  profound  sense  of  world-weariness  and  alienation.  I  spoke  of 
wanting  to  move  to  the  country  and  get  away  from  the  world. 

This  was  only  part  of  my  story.  I  had  grown  up  in  the  house- 
hold of  brilliant  and  ferociously  ambitious  parents,  both  sidelined 
in  their  own  creative  careers,  who  coached  me  from  earliest  child- 
hood to  achieve  great  things  in  the  world.  Before  I  knew  how  to 
form  alphabet  letters,  I  gave  dictation.  I  spoke;  my  mother  wrote 
down  what  I  said  and  told  me  how  to  make  it  better.  Soon  enough 
she  gave  me  a  typewriter.  By  the  time  I  was  12,  I  was  entering 
writing  contests.  By  the  time  I  was  14,  I'd  sold  my  first  piece  to 
Seventeen  magazine.  It  was  my  work  for  Seventeen,  sent  by  me  to 
the  editor  in  chief  of  The  New  York  Times,  in  the  spring  of  my 
freshman  year  at  Yale,  that  led  to  the  cover  story  in  the  magazine. 

In  that  article,  I  talk  about  the  national  events  that  shaped 
my  generations  worldview— the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  Ken- 
nedy assassination.  "Like  overanxious  patients  in  analysis,  we 
treasure  the  traumas  of  our  childhood,"  I  write.  But  I  never 
mention  the  real  traumas  of  my  childhood:  my  father's  drink- 
ing, our  family's  inability  to  discuss  it.  I  do  not  mention  my  ob- 
session with  dieting  and  being  thin,  though  this  is  another  issue 
that  has  haunted  me  for  at  least  a  year,  probably  longer.  When 
I  talk  about  sex,  I  revert  to  the  third  person,  speaking  of  "the 
embarrassment  of  virginity"  I  observe  on  campus— unable  to 
admit  that  the  embarrassed  virgin  is  myself. 

Within  24  hours  of  the  publication  of  my  piece  in  the  Times, 
I'm  getting  phone  calls  from  magazine  editors  inviting  me  to 
come  into  the  city  to  have  lunch.  Under  normal  circumstances,  I 
would  pick  up  my  mail  at  the  Yale  Station  post  office,  where  I 
have  a  box.  But  on  the  Tuesday  morning  following  that  weekend 
I  open  the  door  of  my  dormitory  room  to  find  a  couple  of  mail 
sacks  filled  with  letters  from  all  over  the  country.  Hundreds.  A 
movie  director  invites  me  to  the  Palm  Court  at  the  Plaza  hotel. 
Several  editors  write  to  ask  if  I  have  a  book  contract.  Senator 


Excerpted  from  At  Home  in  the  World,  by  Joyce  Maynard,  to  be  published 
in  October  by  Picador  USA;  ©  1998  by  the  author.  Author's  note:  The  dialogue 
in  the  book  has  been  reconstructed  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  as  have  been 
the  details  of  what  happened.  Since  I  was  raised  from  my  earliest  youth  to  be 
an  observer,  I  believe  if  film  footage  or  tape  existed  documenting  my  life,  it 
would  possess  a  startling  similarity  to  what's  reported. 


I  [uberl  Humphrey  writes  to  tell  me  I'm  a  credit  to  my  generation. 

Most  of  the  letters  are  from  young  men  around  my  age  who 
tell  me  they  are  my  soul  mate.  They  listen  to  the  same  music, 
Feel  the  same  feelings  I  did  growing  up,  the  same  alienation, 
the  same  longing  for  love. 

Then  there  is  this  other  letter.  I  could  easily  have  missed  it.  Af- 
ter I  read  this  one,  none  of  the  others  matters.  The  return  address 
says  Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  a  small  town  60  or  70  miles  north- 
west of  the  one  where  I  grew  up.  The  salutation  reads,  "Dear 
Miss  Maynard."  The  author  of  this  letter  explains  that  the  nature 
of  what  he  says  must  be  kept  totally  private.  Like  me,  he  says,  he 
is  half-Jewish,  right-handed,  and  lives  in  New  Hampshire.  The 
writer  says  he  figures  I'll  be  getting  a  lot  of  intriguing  mail  in  re- 
sponse to  my  article  in  the  Times.  He  urges  me  to  be  careful  be- 
fore signing  up  for  any  of  the  stuff  they  offer  me.  My  talent  should 
be  allowed  to  develop  quietly  and  without  haste,  he  says,  rather 
than  being  plastered  over  the  pages  of  a  bunch  of  magazines. 

The  author  of  the  letter  concludes  with  apologies  for  taking 
such  a  dark  view  of  things,  but  the  fact  is,  he  likes  my  writing 
quite  a  bit,  and  he  has  experienced  the  dangers  as  well  as  the 
appeal  of  youthful  success.  He  signs  his  letter  "Sincerely."  The 
signature  reads  J.  D.  Salinger. 

I  am  probably  one  of  the  very  few  people  on  the  entire 
Yale  campus— or  any  campus  in  1972— who  have  not 
read  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye.  Or  Nine  Stories.  In  fact,  I 
haven't  read  any  book  by  Salinger.  I  have  a  general 
sense  of  his  avoidance  of  publicity,  but  I  know  noth- 
ing of  his  legendary  solitude.  Still,  the  fact  that  a  fa- 
mous man  has  conferred  approval  on  me  thrills  me.  I 
spend  a  long  time  composing  my  response  on  my  yel- 
low legal  pad.  When  I'm  done  I  type  it  carefully. 

"I  will  remember  your  advice  every  day  of  my  life,"  I  write 
back.  "I  read  your  letter  over  and  over,  and  carried  it  in  my  pock- 
et all  day.  I  no  longer  need  to  read  it.  I  know  it  by  heart.  Not  just 
the  words,  but  the  sentiments  expressed  ..." 

I  tell  J.  D.  Salinger  that  I  like  to  ride  my  bicycle  into  the 
countryside  outside  New  Haven.  I  don't  have  many  friends  here, 
I  tell  him.  I  make  dollhouse  furniture.  I  listen  to  a  lot  of  music 
and  I  draw.  I  don't  like  writing  all  that  much.  I  love  acting  in 
plays.  I  am  also  working  hard  in  my  letter  to  maintain  J.  D. 
Salinger's  high  opinion  of  me  as  a  writer  and  observer  of  the 
world.  So  I  entertain  him  with  stories  of  my  world— my  Yale 
dormitory,  my  English  class,  the  dining  hall,  the  play  I'm  acting 
in.  I  don't  fit  in  very  well  in  this  place,  I  tell  him.  I  do  not  need 
to  pretend  with  this  man,  as  I  would  with  boys  my  age,  that  I 
am  cool  or  knowledgeable  about  things  that  make  me  enor- 
mously uncomfortable.  Where,  all  year,  I  have  tried  to  act  like 
other  girls,  with  this  person  about  whom  I  know  virtually  noth- 
ing I  feel  I  can  speak  in  something  approaching  my  real  voice. 
J.  D.  Salinger's  first  letter  was  dated  April  25.  His  next  letter  is 
dated  May  2.  He  writes  to  me  from  a  plane  headed  for  New 
York  City,  rather  than  waiting  till  his  return  to  answer  my  letter 
to  him.  He  thanks  me  for  writing  and  calls  my  letter  nice— twice. 
He  offers  a  kind  of  regretful  apology  about  his  compulsion  for 
privacy.  He  cautions  that  a  glimpse  of  fame  can  distract  a  writer, 
so  it  might  be  just  as  well  if  I  like  acting  better.  His  guess, 
though,  is  that  what  I  will  always  be  is  a  writer.  He  tells  me 
never  to  stop  writing  whatever  it  is  I  feel  I  must  write  about,  the 
things  I  love  writing  about,  and  to  pay  no  attention  to  any 
voices  from  within  myself,  or  from  the  outside  world,  that  might 
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mse  mc  to  question  what  I'm  doing. 
He  signs  ofT  with  a  weather  re- 

Drt  and  the  news  that  he  and  his 

'.-year-old  son,  Matthew,  recently 

tended  a  baseball  game  at  Dart- 

louth.  Reading  this,  I  get  a  com- 

■rting  picture  of  J.  D.  Salinger 

;  a  man  who  takes  his  boy  to  a 

ill  game:  an  all-American  dad. 
I  write  back  immediately.  I 

II  him  about  my  sense  of  pan- 
that  I  will  never  again  be 

Die  to  produce  another  piece 

f  good  writing.  He  also  writes 

ie  day  he  gets  my  letter,  to 

ly  he  doesn't  see  how  this 

ling  I  have  could  ever  be 

ainguished,  no  matter  what 

ie  future  holds  for  me.  I 

m  a  girl,  he  says,  who  will 

lake  a  wonderful  life  for 

erself.  A  life  like  nobody 

Ise's.  I'm  a  girl  with  the  world  on  a  string 
"Dear  Mr.  Salinger,"  I  write  (in  a  letter  that  has 

rossed  paths  with  the  one  in  which  he  instructed  me 

)  call  him  Jerry).  "What  is  a  day  in  your  life  like?  I  don't 

lean  to  intrude.  I  am  not  a  scoop-seeking  fan,  just— I 

ope  you'll  believe  me— a  friend  who  has  slightly  but  trust- 

igly  opened  the  door  herself,  and  feels  the  one  on  the 

ther  side  should  do  the  same." 
His  answer  comes  swiftly,  as  they  always  do.  A  big  part  of 

is  days,  he  says,  is  spent  in  the  practice  of  homeopathic 

ledicine,  which  he  applies  on  his  children,  and  himself.  He 

ilks  with  a  certain  ruefulness  about  the  way  his  study  of 

omeopathy,  like  his  studies  of  religion  and  mysticism,  has  tak- 

n  him  away  from  his  writing  for  long  periods.  But  he  takes 

omfort  from  the  understanding  that  eventually  the  things  that 

iterest  him  are  likely  to  show  up  in  his  fiction. 
He  offers  me  a  list  of  the  things  he  loves  and  cares  about  that 

11  his  day:  Jane  Austen,  vaudeville,  his  daughter's  basketball 

laying,  Hui  Neng,  the  neighbors  on  /  Love  Lucy,  samadhi,  Bert 

arks.  Among  the  items  named  on  his  list  is  myself. 


[continue  to  attend  my  classes  that  spring.  I  write  pa- 
pers and  study  for  exams.  But  I  am  not  engaged  in  any 
of  it  anymore.  I  act  in  another  play— a  jazzed-up  pro- 
duction of  Measure  for  Measure.  I  ride  the  train  to 
New  York  City  more  than  once  on  the  invitation  of  the 
various  magazine  and  book  editors  who  have  called, 
suggesting  that  we  meet  at  some  expensive  restaurant 
and  discuss  some  project  that  would  have  thrilled  me 
nly  weeks  earlier.  I  am  invited  to  read  for  a  role  in  The  Exorcist. 
lut  the  role  goes  to  Linda  Blair. 

I  have  lunch  with  an  editor  at  Mademoiselle,  and  the  editor 
f  McCaU's  and  an  editor  at  Random  House.  Within  a  couple  of 
/eeks,  I  have  signed  a  contract  with  Doubleday  for  more  mon- 
y  than  my  father  ever  earned  in  a  year  of  teaching  at  the  Uni- 
ersity  of  New  Hampshire.  I  am  going  to  write  my  memoir. 

My  days  now  revolve  around  my  trips  to  the  post  office  to 
>ick  up  my  letters  from  J.  D.  Salinger. 
He  wonders  if  I  am  familiar  with  the  word  "landsman"— and 
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ODD  COUPLE 

From  above:  Salinger 
at  home  in  Cornish,  N.H., 
in  1961,  ll  years  before  he  met 
Maynard;  a  page  from 
the  1972  manuscript  of  her 
book  Looking  Back. 
with  a  drawing  she  did  of 
herself  and  Salinger: 
the  April  23,  1972.  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  with 
Maynard  on  the  cover  and 
"An  18-Year-Old  Looks 
Back  on  Life"  inside. 
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I  am.  It's  a  word  my  mother 
used  interchangeably  with  our 
family  phrase  "one  of  us."  Lit- 
erally, a  landsman  is  a  person 
who  comes  from  the  same 
place,  back  in  the  Old  Coun- 
try. A  landsman  is  someone 
with  whom  you  find  a  con- 
nection of  the  heart   and 
soul.  Jerry  tells  me  we  are 
landsmen,  he  and  I. 

I  write  back,  as  always, 
the  day  his  letter  arrives.  "Oh.  yes,  I  know  the  word 
landsman  well,  the  people  to  whom  it  refers  very  little  well, 
landsmen  are,  to  me,  a  rare  and  valuable  group  of  just  a  few. 
Finding  one  makes  me  happier  than  I  can  say." 

On  the  surface  of  things  we  could  hardly  seem  more  differ- 
ent. That  he"s  35  years  older  is  just  the  first  of  a  very  long  list 
of  differences  between  us.  He  grew  up  in  a  family  of  increasing 
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privilege  in  New  York  (  itj  in  the  20s  and  50s  I'm  a  small-town 
He  foughl  in  World  Wai  11,  landing  on  Utah  Beach  on  D- 
day,  l  organized  a  Kids  for  L.B.J,  headquarters  on  our  tree-lined 
Street  in  Durham,  New  Hampshire,  and  later  handed  out  daisy 
Stickers  for  McCarthy.  He  has  been  married  before  twice.  I  have 
kissed  one  boj  in  mj  whole  life- 
Then  there's  the  huge  matter  of  our  attitudes  toward  worldly 
success.  He  was  the  toast  of  New  York  in  his  early  30s  and  chose 
to  leave  all  that.  He  wants  quiet  and  solitude.  1  want  to  go  to  par- 
lies full  of  famous  people.  I  want  to  go  to  Hollywood.  I  see  myself 
performing  on  Broadway,  dining  at  Elaine's,  posing  for  Vogue. 

There  is  probably  no  square  mile  in  the  nation,  the  spring  of 
1972.  with  a  higher  density  of  bright,  ambitious  young  people 
than  the  mile  or  two  that  constitutes  the  epicenter  of  the  Yale 
campus.  I  don't  know  this  at  the  time,  but  at  the  law-school  din- 
ing hall,  where  I  clear  dishes  for  my  scholarship  job,  one  of  the 
students  whose  dishes  I  am  clearing  is  Bill  Clinton,  and  another  is 
Hillary  Rodham. 

With  the  publication  of  my  New  York  Times  article,  I  seem  at 
last  assured  of  getting  all  the  things  I've  wanted  for  myself.  Just  as 
that's  happening,  along  comes  Jerry  Salinger. 

As  I  become  familiar  with  his  voice  in  the  pages  of  his  letters,  I 
recognize  a  certain  irony  in  the  way  that  J.  D.  Salinger  is  wor- 
shiped by  so  many  of  my  contemporaries.  The  actual  man  behind 
the  beloved  character  of  Holden  Caulfield,  and  the  characters  of 
the  Glass  family,  possesses  contempt  for  much  of  what  young  peo- 
ple embrace  on  campuses  like  mine.  Jerry  despises  what  he  per- 
ceives as  the  watered-down  variety  of  Eastern  mysticism 
popularized  by  the  Beatles'  visit  to  see  the  Maharishi  in  India.  He 
barely  mentions  politics  or  world  affairs— even  in  this  election  year, 
with  the  Vietnam  War  still  going  on. 

All  through  his  letters  are  the  comings  and  goings  of  his  chil- 
dren. His  16-year-old  daughter,  Peggy,  goes  to  boarding 
school  but  comes  home  a  lol  on  weekends  to  see  her  boyfriend  at 
Dartmouth.  Matthew  splits  his  time  between  his  mother's  house 
up  the  road  and  his  father's. 

In  almost  every  letter  there  is  some  reference  to  a  day  spent 
treating  one  or  the  other  of  his  children  homeopathically.  I  men- 
tion that  on  a  bike  ride  into  the  countryside  I've  picked  up  a  case 
of  poison  ivy.  Two  days  later  a  little  package  arrives:  a  remedy  he's 
fixed  for  me— spotted  jewelweed  saturated  in  high-proof  vodka.  I 
use  it  and  the  poison  ivy's  gone.  No  surprise.  Jerry  Salinger  has  se- 
cret powers,  greater  than  those  of  any  person  I've  ever  known. 

I  read  and  reread  his  letters  daily.  He  tells  me  we're  cut  from  the 
same  cloth,  he  and  I,  and  that,  more  than  anything  else,  fills 
me  with  comfort  and  joy.  The  bond  he  has  with  me,  he  suggests, 
is  something  he  has  never  experienced  before. 

On  paper,  all  the  other  differences  that  separate  us  fall  away,  and 
we  are  simply  two  people  with  a  shared  vocabulary.  In  one  of  my  let- 
ters, I  used  the  word  "good-sense-ish"  to  describe  myself.  Jerry  tells 
me  how  he  loves  it  that  I  chose  that  word  over  "sensible."  I  hadn't  giv- 
en any  thought  to  the  word  when  I  wrote  it.  Now  I  consider  every  line 
I  send  him.  Knowing  what  he  likes,  I  tailor  my  language  to  suit  him. 

His  letters  never  carry  the  slightest  hint  of  sexual  feeling.  Al- 
though my  letters  to  him  are  full  of  stories,  I  do  not  recount  for 
him  my  experience  of  lying  on  the  top  bunk,  listening  to  my 
roommate  making  love  on  the  bed  below,  or  my  own  agonized 
sense  of  unworthiness  at  my  lack  of  a  boyfriend.  He  never  men- 
tions any  woman  in  his  life,  past  or  present,  continued  on  page  321 
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One 
True  Star 


he   home   is   her  do- 


main, cheerful  and  pretty;  you  just  know  she  put  up 
the  wallpaper  herself.  She  makes  a  perfect  pie.  She 
lavishes  care  on  birthday  parties  and  Christmas  dec- 
orations. She  is  the  wife  and  mother— which  means 
she  doesn't  get  much  respect  from  her  daughter,  a  fe- 
rociously ambitious  young  journalist  with  no  time  for 
flaky  crusts.  Until  Mom  gets  terminal  cancer. 

"I  just  wanted  this  to  be  on-screen  so  bad,"  says 
Meryl  Streep,  who  plays  the  dying  mother  opposite 
Renee  Zellweger  as  the  daughter  in  One  True  Thing- 
the  movie  version  of  Anna  Quindlen's  novel—  which  will 
be  released  this  month.  Since  Streep  is  utterly  convinc- 
ing no  matter  what  she  does,  it  is  no  surprise  that  she 
dies  well:  luminous,  resolute,  courageous.  But  that  isn't 
what  drew  her  to  the  story. 

"I've  never  seen  a  mother  really  depicted  on- 
screen: the  sort  of  invisible  contributions  that  moms  tra- 
ditionally make,"  she  muses.  "I  thought  these  things 
could  be  made  visible— could  be  celebrated.  This  is  a 
piece  where  the  daughter  looks  around  and  suddenly 
sees  the  glue,  the  grout  that  holds  the  family  together 
and  makes  life  pleasant  and  lovely." 

As  the  mother  of  four,  Streep  should  know;  ever 
since  she  had  a  family,  her  own  priorities  have  been 
very  clear.  "Every  single  decision  I've  made  about  my 
career  has  been  completely  defined  by  who  needs 
what  at  which  particular  time,"  she  admits. 

Her  oldest  is  1  8  now,  and  even  though  the  young- 
est is  only  7,  Streep  is  already  worrying  about  the 
fledglings  leaving  the  nest.  "At  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  an  unnamed  anguish  wakes  me,"  she  says, 
her  eyes  reddening. 

But  for  now,  they're  still  at  home.  "It's  a  great  thing 
to  have  children  in  my  position-very  humbling,"  says 
Streep,  who  also  appears  in  the  movie  Dancing  at 
Lughnasa,  coming  out  this  fall.  "Children  keep  you  an- 
chored to  reality.  You're  on  a  movie  set  and  everyone 
gets  you  coffee  and  asks  you  what  you  need."  She 
grins.  "And  then  I  go  home  and  I'm  waiting  on  tables 
like  I  was  in  college."  -LESLIE  BENNETTS 
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STREEP-WISE 


"It's  a  great  thing 
to  have  children  in  my  position- 
very  humbling,"  says 
the  two-time  Oscar  winner 

and  mother  of  four, 
who  stars  this  month  in  One 

True  Thing.  Streep  was 

photographed  in  New  York 

City,  July  7,  1998. 


DIAGNOSING 
DR.  LAURA 

Sixty  thousand  people  call  in  to  Dr.  Laura  Schlessinger  s 

radio  show  each  day  to  get  berated  for  their  stupidity  and  lack  of 

moral  liber,  nearly  20  million  tune  in  to  listen,  and  more  than  2  million 

have  bought  her  books,  the  latest  of  which  appears  this  month. 

Though  that  huge  following  is  enraptured  by  the  absolute  certainty 

with  which  Dr.  Laura  passes  judgment,  Schlessinger  s  own  life 

is  a  tangle  of  contradictions,  LESLIE  BENNETTS  reveals,  from  her  early 

divorce  to  her  recent  conversion  to  Orthodox  Judaism 
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y  5:30  a.m.,  Laura  Schlessinger  is  already  working  on  her  syndicated  column 
or  her  latest  book,  lifting  free  weights  and  doing  squat  thrusts.  Then  she 
puffs  up  her  bouffant  blond-frosted  do  and  heads  for  the  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley studio  where  her  call-in  show— the  fastest-growing  program  in  radio  his- 
tory—originates. She  moves  fast,  charging  past  staffers  who  beseech  her  for 
a  moment  of  her  time.  Her  followers  are  waiting. 

And  when  she  goes  on  the  air  at  11  a.m.,  hordes  of  them  are  already 
on  hold,  hoping  for  two  or  three  minutes  of  her  precious  wisdom. 
"Need  some  help,  advice,  a  kick  in  the  butt?"  intones  the  announcer. 
"Dr.  Laura!" 

Although  the  51-year-old  Schlessinger  concedes  that  she's  not  a  psychia- 
trist and  that  what  she's  doing  isn't  therapy,  those  distinctions  seem  lost  on 
the  60,000  people  who  call  in  every  day,  asking  tremulously  for  the  "doc- 
tor." They  don't  care  that  she  got  her  Ph.D.  in  physiology  (although  she 
also  earned  a  license  in  marriage,  family,  and  child  counseling).  They  just 
want  her  to  fix  their  sorry  lives. 

Schlessinger's  diagnosis  of  what's  wrong  with  this  country  is  simple:  "Too 
much  freedom  and  too  little  values!"  Her  cure?  "Preaching,  teaching,  and 
nagging."  The  demand  seems  insatiable.  Since  her  program  was  national- 
ly syndicated  in  1994,  her  rise  has  been  meteoric;  she  has  close  to  20  mil- 
ion  listeners,  an  audience  that  is  quickly  surpassing  Rush  Limbaugh's  and 
has  already  topped  Howard  Stern's.  She  is  now  heard  on  450  stations  in 
the  U.S.  and  35  in  Canada. 

A  year  ago  Schlessinger,  her  husband,  Lew  Bishop,  and  their  partner, 
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John  Shanahan,  sold  hei  show  to  Jacoi 
(  ommunications  I ih  foi  S71.5  million. 
television  beckons,  although  Schlessinger  is 

skiitish  Last  spring,  sin.'  abrupt!)  backed 
out  of  a  deal  with  I  yemark  I  ntertainmenl 
K'HS's  syndication  arm),  saying  she  didn'1 
want  to  be  associated  with  the  companj 
that  syndicates  Stern.  He  retaliated  on  the 
an.  according  to  Schlessinger,  declaring  that 
she  slept  her  wa\  to  the  top  (a  charge  she 
dismisses  as  evidence  ol'  his  moral  turpi- 
tude). After  all,  Schlessinger  has  standards 

and  millions  o(  disciples  who  expect  her 
to  uphold  them,  When  a  Dr.  Laura  Web 
sue  was  established.  310,000  people  clicked 
onto  it  at  once,  crashing  the  system. 

No  matter;  they  can  always  buy  one  of 
her  books.  The  first.  Ten  Stupid  Things 
Women  Do  to  Mess  Up  Their  Lives,  was  a 
New  York  Times  best-seller  for  26  weeks; 
the  next.  How  Could  You  DO  Thai'!:  The 
Abdication  of  Character,  Courage,  and  Con- 
science, held  on  for  34  weeks.  Ten  Stupid 
Things  Men  Do  to  Mess  Up  Tlieir  Lives  cat- 
apulted Schlessinger's  total  sales  to  more 
than  2.2  million. 

Her  latest  arrives  this  month.  The  Ten 
Commandments:  What's  in  It  for  Me?, 
\\  hich  Schlessinger  co-authored  with  Rabbi 
Stewart  Vogel,  reflects  her  evolution,  over 
the  last  several  years,  from  a  nonbeliever 
into  a  Conservative  Jew  and  now  an  Ortho- 
dox Jew.  She  believes  in  religion— any  reli- 
gion. "I've  probably  sent  more  people  back 
to  Catholicism  than  the  Pope,"  she  says. 

But  her  followers  aren't  really  seeking 
religion:  they  want  a  taskmaster  to  stiffen 
their  spines  and  tell  them  what  to  do. 


You  got  knocked  up  by  a  guj  who  want- 
ed to  kill  your  child?"  (Furiously  anti- 
choice,  Schlessinger  relets  to  abortion  as 
"sucking  it  into  the  sink.")  The  caller  had 
the  babj  anyway  and  moved  in  with  the 
louse  who  wouldn't  marry  her.  "You've 
reall)  blown  it  badly,"  snarls  Dr.  Laura. 
"Get  a  backbone  transplant  here!" 

I  hen  there's  Valerie,  who  is  reluctant  to 
leave  her  boyfriend.  "You're  lying!"  Dr.  Lau- 
ra explodes  when  Valerie  denies  she's  afraid 
of  being  alone.  "You're  wrong!  You  don't 
want  to  face  that  it's  your  inadequacy!" 

Between  callers.  Dr.  Laura  grumbles.  "I 
don't  know  why  women  complain  about 
their  lives;  they're  the  architects,"  she  says 
irritably.  "Let's  not  try  to  find  a  decent 
man;  let's  wait  till  he  turns  into  one!"  she 
scoffs.  "My  answer  to  women  who  com- 
plain about  their  men  is:  Pick  better!" 

She  loathes  weak  women  who  choose 
victimhood.  "I  love  women  who  volun- 
teer," she  says  witheringly.  "There  is  no 
oppression  of  women  in  this  country.  We 
volunteer.  Nobody's  going  to  send  you  to 
the  Gulag  if  you  don't  marry  somebody." 

Schlessinger  hates  feminists  too,  but  ad- 
mits she  used  to  be  one.  "They  nauseate 
and  sicken  me,"  she  says.  "They've  de- 
stroyed the  family.  They've  destroyed  the 
sanctity  of  motherhood." 

But  men— nearly  half  of  her  audience- 
are  pilloried,  too,  particularly  if  they've 
had  children  with  women  they've  left. 
One  caller  divorced  his  wife,  with  whom 
he  has  a  seven-year-old,  a  four-year-old, 
and  18-month-old  twins,  because  she  is 
manic-depressive  and  suicidal.  Dr.  Laura 


best  friends  are  "drunken  sluts."  On  other 
days,  particularly  with  callers  who  grovel 
sufficiently,  she  can  be  less  ferocious.  "Since 
you're  so  smart,  maybe  you  could  be  our 
judge  and  jury."  implores  Wendy.  "Ohhhh 

lubricate  me,"  Dr.  Laura  purrs  lewdly. 

At  times  she  even  jokes  about  her  own 
sadism.  When  Dennis  says.  "I'll  try  to  lis- 
ten to  your  questions  carefully  and  answer 
them,"  Dr.  Laura  replies  grumpily,  "That's 
no  fun.  Then  I  can't  jump  on  you."  When 
Lita  makes  it  through  her  first  question 
unbloodied  and  wants  to  know  if  the  guru 
has  time  for  another,  Dr.  Laura  unexpect- 
edly relents,  because  "I  haven't  had  to  yell 
at  you  yet."  Pause.  "I'm  hoping." 

Often  Schlessinger  weighs  in  with  a  di- 
agnosis before  callers  have  a  chance  to  ex- 
plain the  facts.  Before  it's  established  that 
one  woman  actually  wronged  her  sister-in- 
law,  Dr.  Laura  tells  her  curtly  to  "eat  dirt." 

Nor  does  she  consider  social  context.  A 
man  whose  girlfriend  was  date-raped  wants 
to  confront  the  perpetrator.  "How  do  we 
know  it  even  happened?"  Dr.  Laura  de- 
mands. "Women  accuse  men  unfairly!" 
Then  she  attacks  the  victim  for  not  report- 
ing the  incident,  which  occurred  more 
than  20  years  ago,  when  most  teenagers 
didn't  understand  that  forced  sex,  even 
with  a  man  you  know,  is  rape. 

There  is  a  similar  absence  of  medical 
and  legal  context.  Worried  about  paying 
for  her  children's  orthodontia,  a  divorced 
mother  asks  whether  to  seek  help  from 
the  grandparents.  Dr.  Laura  never  men- 
tions that  the  woman  is  legally  entitled  to 
child  support  from  the  deadbeat  dad. 
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"She  doesiit  appear  to  have  a  guilty  conscience . .) 


And  Dr.  Laura  is  happy  to  oblige,  dis- 
pensing her  advice  in  doses  that  land  as 
hard  as  a  cane  on  the  back. 

Today  Dr.  Laura's  sinewy 
little  size-two  body  is  clad 
in  a  cornflower-blue  Esca- 
da  blazer  and  matching 
skintight  jeans  cinched 
around  her  taut  waist.  Di- 
amonds glitter  at  her  ears, 
in  the  Star  of  David  around 
her  neck,  and  on  her  manicured  fingers 
with  their  blood-red  nails.  Despite  her 
diminutive  size,  Schlessinger  is  a  com- 
manding presence.  A  black  belt  in  karate, 
she  seems  tense,  coiled,  and  ready  to 
pounce:  "I'm  like  a  panther,"  she  says. 
Her  callers  provide  ample  opportunity. 

To  a  woman  whose  boyfriend  wanted 
her  to  have  an  abortion,  Schlessinger  snaps, 


has  no  sympathy  for  his  custody  problems: 
"Your  penis  helped  create  this,"  she  says. 

Although  Schlessinger  has  become  a 
poster  girl  for  the  Christian  right  ("They 
love  me!"  she  exults),  she  doesn't  complete- 
ly toe  the  party  line.  She  is  tolerant  of  ho- 
mosexuality, which  she  believes  is  not  usu- 
ally an  individual's  decision.  Moral  choices 
are  what  interest  her.  Steve,  another  caller, 
is  married  with  children  but  believes  he 
is  gay.  Tough  luck,  says  Schlessinger:  "You 
made  a  decision  to  hide,  to  deny,  get  mar- 
ried, and  have  children.  You  made  a  cove- 
nant. Now  be  man  enough  to  live  it!" 

Although  Schlessinger  is  almost  always 
riled  up,  some  days  she's  on  a  real  tear. 
"How  stupid  can  you  be  and  still  be  able 
to  chew  your  food!"  she  berates  one  listen- 
er. "Don't  be  so  gutless!"  she  reproves  an- 
other. Schlessinger  calls  one  man's  wife  a 
"loose  woman"  and  tells  a  20-year-old  her 


To  her  listeners,  such  lapses  don't  matter. 
The  more  autocratic  Dr.  Laura  is,  the  more 
they  prostrate  themselves.  She  hates  it  when 
they  try  to  clarify  matters  with  relevant 
facts.  "You  called  for  my  opinion,"  she  says. 
"Why  would  you  argue  with  me?" 

And  the  testimonials  keep  coming.  "Dr. 
Laura,  you  are  my  hero,"  Shaynee  says  ab- 
jectly. "I  think  you  have  a  great  program," 
Alison  says.  "It's  helping  the  world."  Lin- 
da, whose  first  adulterous  affair  was  with 
her  therapist,  quavers,  "You  may  have 
saved  my  life."  A  grandmother  offers.  "I 
wish  I  had  heard  you  when  I  was  bringing 
my  children  up.  I've  learned  a  lot  from 
you  morally." 

And  in  an  age  of  moral  relativity.  Dr. 
Laura's  certitude  compels.  Who  could  find 
fault  with  her  message  of  personal  respon- 
sibility? Do  the  right  thing!  Put  your  chil- 
dren first!  Honor  your  commitments!  She 
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like  an  avenging  fury,  come  to  reveal  the 
ith  to  righteousness. 

"I  am  a  prophet,"  she  crowed  to  the 
os  Angeles  Times  early  this  year.  After 
■me  found  that  grandiose,  she  claimed 
e  was  misquoted:  "I  have  never,  ever 
id  I  was  a  prophet!  That's  a  total,  com- 
ete  lie,"  she  tells  me.  ("She  said  it  twice," 
ports  the  writer,  Janet  Wiscombe.) 
But  Schlessinger's  fervor  is  indisputably 
angelical,  and  her  listeners  believe  her  to 
!  a  paragon,  a  beacon  of  hope  and  recti- 
de  in  a  dissolute,  degraded  world.  She 
:ts  faxes  asking  her  to  run  for  president. 
rhe  country  needs  you!" 
Dr.  Laura's  old  friends  and  colleagues 
iten  to  all  this  with  mirthless  amusement. 
Everyone  who's  known  her  hates  her— and 
i  some  level  she  knows  it,"  says  Marilyn 
agan,  a  radio  host  who  incurred  Schles- 
nger's  enmity.  "She  is  probably  the  un- 
ippiest  woman  I've  ever  met,"  says  Shel- 
y  Herman,  a  writer  who  has  worked  with 
:hlessinger  and  been  a  close  friend  for 
lany  years.  "She  doesn't  appear  to  have  a 
iilty  conscience,  even  though  we  all  know 
le  road  is  littered  with  people.  Maybe 
lat's  why  she's  not  happy:  she  knows  from 
hence  she  came." 

"She's  writing  a  book  on  the  Ten  Com- 
landments?"  asks  Dr.  Laura's  original 
lentor,  veteran  Los  Angeles  radio  person- 
lity  Bill  Ballance.  He  snorts  derisively. 
She's  broken  them  all." 

Clearly,  he  is  joking:  Schlessinger  is  un- 
oubtedly  innocent  of  polytheism  and  idol 
'orship.  But  the  others  seem  to  be  up  for 
rabs,  since  she  insists  that  the  command- 


says  Patti  Edwards,  one  of  Schlessinger's 
closest  friends.  "But  when  she  does  be- 
come your  friend,  you've  got  a  friend  for 
life,"  adds  Tlhoda  Marcovitch,  a  psychol- 
ogist who  says  Schlessinger  is  "the  most 
loyal  person." 

However,  before  the  happy  family  and 
the  best-sellers  and  the  dream  house  with  its 
30-foot  ceilings,  there  was  another  Laura 
Schlessinger.  Scratch  the  surface  of  the  ra- 
dio industry  and  the  ill  will  toward  her 
bursts  like  a  festering  boil;  former  co- 
workers describe  a  Schlessinger  her  listen- 
ers can't  even  imagine.  "You  want  to  talk 
to  me  about  Laura?"  says  Bill  Ballance, 
who  is  often  called  the  inventor  of  mod- 
ern talk  radio.  "This  ogre  I  created?" 

Schlessinger's  official  life  story 
is  studded  with  odd  con- 
flicts and  critical  omissions. 
She  grew  up  in  Brooklyn 
and  on  Long  Island,  the 
daughter  of  Monroe  Schles- 
singer, a  Jewish  civil  engi- 
neer, and  his  Italian  war 
bride,  Yolanda  Ceccovini.  Laura's  hos- 
tility toward  mixed  relationships  has 
primal  roots;  when  her  parents  married, 
her  father's  family  reacted  poisonously 
because  Yolanda  wasn't  Jewish.  "Every 
member  of  his  family  cut  him  off  and 
would  have  nothing  further  to  do  with 
him  from  1945  on,"  says  Ballance,  who 
knew  both  Yolanda  and  Monty.  Laura 
and  her  sister,  Cyndi,  were  raised  in  a 
home  where  there  seemed  to  be  little 
love.  "She  was  brought  up  in  a  quar- 


)ugh  we  all  know  the  road  is 


lents  must  be  understood  metaphorically 
s  well  as  literally.  Dr.  Laura  maintains 
lat  character  assassination  is  tantamount 
)  murder;  in  that  case  she  may  have  some 
xplaining  to  do  on  Judgment  Day,  which 
he  firmly  believes  in. 

On  the  surface  Schlessinger's  life  ap- 
pears exemplary:  Lew  Bishop,  her  ador- 
ig  husband,  serves  as  her  manager,  and 
heir  12-year-old  son,  Deryk,  is  so  smart 
nd  poised  that  she  has  put  him  on  the 
ir  to  answer  kids'  questions.  She  observes 
he  Sabbath  and  keeps  kosher.  (Actually, 
:'s  Bishop  who  keeps  kosher;  he  does  all 
he  cooking.)  Lew  Bishop  used  to  be 
episcopalian,  but  Dr.  Laura  doesn't  be- 
ieve  in  mixed  marriages,  which  she  calls 
interfaithless  marriages."  So  he  obligingly 
inverted  to  Orthodox  Judaism,  too. 

Schlessinger  even  has  friends,  albeit  not 
nany.  "She  doesn't  have  time  for  friends," 
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relsome  family,  so  her  idea  of  human 
communication  is  shouting,  scream- 
ing, bellowing,  and  screeching,"  says 
Ballance.  The  Schlessingers  eventu- 
ally divorced,  and  Monty  died  of 
stomach  cancer  in  1990. 

Some  of  Laura's  intimates  didn't 
even  know  she  had  a  sister.  "She 
always  told  me  she  was  an  only 
child,"  says  Shelley  Herman. 

Schlessinger  has  been  estranged 
from  her  continued  on  page  ?:? 

SHRINK  RAP 

"How  stupid  can  you  be  and  still 
be  able  to  chew  your  food!" 
Dr.  Laura  has  said  to  a  listener- 
still,  her  phone  keeps  ringing. 
She  is  photographed  in  action  in 
her  San  Fernando  Valley  studio. 
June  25,  1998. 
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J)ne  night  in  1939  at  Cafe  Society,  in  Greenwich 
Pillage,  New  York's  first  proudly  integrated  nightclub 
utside  Harlem,  a  budding  legend  named 
lillie  Holiday  first  sang  a  new  song:  "Strange  Fruit." 
'he  ballad — a  lyrical,  horrifying  description 


gainst  racism,  and  with  it  Holiday 

ontinued  to  shock,  anger,  and  move 

udiences  until  her  death  in  1959. 

5ixty  years  after  Holiday's 

evolutionary  performance, 

)AVID  MARGOLICK  traces  1 

he  origins  of  "Strange  Fruit" 

ind  the  way  it  changed  i 

he  life  of  the  24-year-old 

vho  dared  sing  it  — 


.-**'&■* ■■■*■  '■■ 


DIMM  TAKKS 
A  HOI.IDW 


Billic  I  lnli(l;i\  singing  at  the 

Apollo  Theatre,  llark-m.  I'M  I. 

Opposite,   VI)  Noiiiik.  ImkIhiI 

in  Slaukii.  Miss..  March  12. 

1935.  b\  a  mob  who  suspccH-d 

him  of  killing  a  man. 


outhem  lives  bear 
a  strange  fruit, 

Blood  on  the  /coves  and  blood  at  the  root, 
Black  body  swinging  in  the  Southern  breeze, 
Strange  fruit  hanging  from  the  poplar  trees. 

Pastoral  scene  of  the  gallant  South, 
The  bulging  eyes  and  the  twisted  mouth. 
Scent  of  magnolia  sweet  and  fresh, 
And  the  sudden  smell  of  burning  flesh! 

Here  is  a  fruit  for  the  crows  to  pluck, 
For  the  rain  to  gather,  for  the  wind  to  suck, 
For  the  sun  to  rot,  for  a  tree  to  drop, 
Here  is  a  strange  and  bitter  crop. 

As  Billie  Holiday  later 
told  the  story,  a  single 
gesture  by  a  patron  at 
New  York's  Cafe  Soci- 
ety, in  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage, changed  the  his- 
tory of  American  mu- 
sic in  early  1939,  the 
night  when  she  first  sang  "Strange  Fruit." 
Cafe  Society  was  New  York's  only  truly 
integrated  nightclub  outside  Harlem,  a 
place  catering  to  progressive  types  with 
open  minds.  But  Holiday  was  to  recall 
that  even  there  she  was  afraid  to  sing  this 
new  song,  and  regretted  it,  at  least  momen- 
tarily, when  she  first  did.  "There  wasn't 
even  a  patter  of  applause  when  I  fin- 
ished," she  later  said.  "Then  a  lone  per- 
son began  to  clap  nervously.  Then  sud- 
denly everyone  was  clapping." 

The  applause  grew  louder  and  less  ten- 
tative as  "Strange  Fruit"  became  a  nightly 
ritual  for  Holiday,  then  one  of  her  signature 
songs,  at  least  where  it  could  be  safely 
performed.  And  audiences  have  contin- 
ued to  applaud  this  disturbing  ballad, 
unique  in  Holiday's  oeuvre  and  in  the 
American  popular-song  repertoire,  as  it 
has  left  its  mark  on  generations  of  writers, 
musicians,  and  listeners,  both  black  and 
white.  The  late  jazz  writer  Leonard  Feath- 
er once  called  "Strange  Fruit"  "the  first 
significant  protest  in  words  and  music,  the 
first  unmuted  cry  against  racism."  Jazz 
musicians  still  speak  of  it  with  a  mixture 


of  awe  and  fear  "When  Holiday  record- 
ed it,  ii  was  more  than  revolutionary," 
said  the  drummer  Max  Roach  and  per- 
form il  almost  gingerly.  "It's  like  rubbing 
people's  noses  in  their  own  shit,"  said 
Mai  Waldron,  the  pianist  who  accompa- 
nied Holiday  in  her  final  years. 

A  lew  years  back  a  British  music  pub- 
lication, Q  Magazine,  named  "Strange 
Fruit"  one  of  10  songs  that  actually 
(.hanged  the  world.  And  like  any  revolu- 
tionary act,  il  encountered  great  resistance. 
Holiday,  like  the  black  folksinger  Josh 
White,  who  began  performing  it  a  few 
years  after  Holiday  did,  was  abused,  some- 
limes  physically,  by  irate  nightclub  patrons. 
Columbia,  the  company  that  produced 
Holiday's  records,  refused  to  touch  it;  even 
progressive  radio  stations  would  not  play 
it.  And  again  like  revolutionary  acts,  the 
song  has  generated  its  fair  share  of  mythol- 
ogy, none  more  enduring  than  Holiday's 
often  repeated  claim  that  she  partly  wrote 
it  herself  or  had  it  written  for  her. 

"Strange  Fruit"  marked  a  watershed, 
praised  by  some,  lamented  by  others,  in 
Holiday's  evolution  from  exuberant  jazz 
singer  to  torch  singer  of  lovelorn  pain 
and  loneliness.  Some  of  the  song's  sad- 
ness seems  to  have  stuck  to  her  ever  after. 
"She  really  was  happy  only  when  she 
sang,"  the  jazz  critic  Ralph  J.  Gleason 
wrote.  "The  rest  of  the  time  she  was  a  sort 
of  living  lyric  to  the  song  'Strange  Fruit,' 
hanging,  not  on  a  poplar  tree,  but  on 
the  limbs  of  life  itself." 

In  recent  years  many 
musicians— from  Car- 
men McRae  to  Nina 
Simone  to  Sting  to  Dee 
Dee  Bridgewater  to  Cas- 
sandra Wilson— have  re- 
corded "Strange  Fruit," 
each  cut  an  act  of  cour- 
age, given  Holiday's  hold 
over  it.  (That  might  not 
apply  to  101  Strings,  which 
omitted  the  lyrics  in  its 
1973  orchestral  version.) 
The  song  continues  to  pop 
up  in  the  most  obscure 
places.  The  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  historian  Leon  Lit- 
wak  uses  it  in  his  classes  at 
Berkeley.  It's  what  Mickey 
Rourke  put  on  the  turntable 
to  seduce  Kim  Basinger  ear- 
ly on  in  Adrian  Lyne's  1986  film  Nine  '/. 
Weeks.  (Predictably,  it  failed  miserably  as 
mood  music.)  The  song  was  a  staple  of 
the  anti-apartheid  circuit  in  Europe. 
Khallid  Muhammad,  Louis  Farrakhan's 
notoriously  anti-Semitic  former  national 
spokesman,  quoted  it  in  a  speech  cata- 
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From  left,  Kenneth  Hnllon 

(sax).  Johnny  Williams 

(bass),  lab  Smith  (alto  sax), 

Stan  Payne  (tenor  sax). 

I  lolidav  and  Sonny  N  hite 

(piano)  at  the  reeording  session 

of  "Strange  Fruit." 

New  fork  City.  1939. 

Inset,  a  Commodore 

reeord  cater. 


loguing  America's  racist  past  unaware, 
apparently,  thai  il  was  written  by  a  white 
Jewish  schoolteachei  from  New  Vbrk  City. 

/  wrote  "Strange  Fruit"  because  I  hate 
fynt  lung,  and  I  hate  injustice,  and  I  hate 
iln-  people  who  perpetuate  it 

Abel  Meeropol  (a.k.a.  Lewis  Allan),  1971. 

illie  Holiday,  who  was 
only  24  years  old  in  1939, 
had  enough  experience 
with  racism  by  that  time 
to  call  herself  "a  race 
woman."  But  while  hard 
knocks  helped  her  infuse 
a  unique  mixture  of  re- 
silience, defiance,  and  shrewdness  into 
the  often  banal  lyrics  she  sang,  they  had 
never  influenced  her  choice  of  material, 
at  least  not  until  "Strange  Fruit"  came 
along. 

Holiday's  1956  "autobiography"— writ- 
ten by  William  Dufty  (and  known,  like  the 
1972  film  biography,  as  Lady  Sings  the 
Blues,  though  she  had  wanted  to  call  the 
book  Bitter  Crop)— offers  an  account  of 
the  origins  of  "Strange  Fruit"  that  may 
set  a  new  record  for  most  misinformation 
pei  column  inch.  ("Shit,  man,  I  never 
read  that  book,"  she  later  said.)  But  in 
fairness  to  Dufty,  she'd  been  peddling 
many  of  these  myths  for  years.  "The  germ 
of  the  song  was  in  a  poem  written  by 
Lewis  Allen  [sic]"  the  book  claims. 
"When  he  showed  me  that  poem,  I  dug  it 
right  off.  It  seemed  to  spell  out  all  the 
things  that  had  killed  Pop,"  Dufty  quotes 
her.  According  to  Holiday,  her  father  was 
exposed  to  poison  gas  as  a  soldier  during 
World  War  I  and  died  of  pneumonia  in 
1937  after  several  segregated  southern  hos- 
pitals refused  to  treat  him.  "Allen,  too, 
had  heard  how  Pop  died  and  of  course 
was  interested  in  my  singing.  He  suggest- 
ed that  Sonny  White,  who  had  been  my 
accompanist,  and  I  turn  it  into  music.  So 
the  three  of  us  got  together  and  did  the 
job  in  about  three  weeks." 

Abel  Meeropol,  who  is  often  remem- 
bered today  for  raising  the  two  orphaned 
sons  of  the  executed  atomic  spies  Julius 
and  Ethel  Rosenberg,  recalled  things 
very  differently.  An  English  teacher  at  De 
Witt  Clinton  High  School  in  the  Bronx 
for  27  years,  Meeropol  had  led  two  oth- 
er, parallel  lives.  One  was  as  a  political 
activist:  he  and  his  wife  were  closet  Com- 
munists, donating  a  percentage  of  their 
earnings  to  the  party.  (The  F.B.I,  main- 
tained that  he  had  "been  identified  by  re- 
liable informants"  as  a  party  member 
until  1947,  though  it  followed  him  for  23 
years  after  that.)  The  other  was  as  a  poet 


.mil  songwriter,  He  wrote  incessantly 
poems,  ballads,  musicals,  plays,  usually 
using  the  noni  de  plume  "Lewis  Allan," 
the  names  of  his  two  biological  children, 
neither  of  whom  survived  infancy.  Apart 
from  "Strange  Fruit,"  he  is  best  known 
for  writing  the  lyrics  of  "The  House  I 
Live  In,"  a  paean  to  tolerance  sung  by 
Frank  Sinatra  in  an  Oscar-winning  short 
subject  in  1945. 

Lynchings  in  which  blacks  were  mur- 
dered with  unspeakable  brutality,  often 
in  a  carnival-like  atmosphere,  then  hanged 
from  trees  for  all  to  see— were  rampant 
in  the  South  during  Reconstruction  and 
beyond,  but  had  grown  relatively  rare  by 
the  late  1930s.  (As  the  recent  murder  of 
a  black  man  in  Jasper,  Texas,  attests, 
they  never  completely  stopped.)  The 
N.A.A.C.R,  until  as  late  as  1941,  had 
routinely  attempted  to  push  Congress— al- 
ways to  no  avail— to  enact  federal  anti- 
lynching  legislation.  Somewhere  around 
1935,  Meeropol,  in  his  early  30s  at  the 
time,  saw  a  photograph  of  a  particularly 
ghastly  lynching.  "It  . . .  haunted  me  for 
days,"  he  later  recalled.  He  wrote  a 
poem  about  it,  one  which  was  originally 
to  have  appeared  in  the  Communist  jour- 
nal The  New  Masses  but  first  saw  print- 
as  "Bitter  Fruit,"  by  Abel  Meeropol— in 
the  January  1937  issue  of  The  New  York 
Teacher,  a  union  publication.  Meeropol 
set  the  poem  to  music,  and  in  the  late 
1930s  the  song  was  regularly  performed 
in  left-wing  circles— by  the  Teachers' 
Union  chorus,  by  a  black  singer  named 
Laura  Duncan  (at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den), by  a  quartet  of  black  singers  at  a 
fund-raiser  for  the  anti-Fascists  during 
the  Spanish  Civil  War.  As  it  happened, 
the  co-producer  of  that  show,  Robert 
Gordon,  was  also  directing  the  first-floor 
show  at  the  new  Cafe  Society,  which  had 
opened  in  late  December  1938.  The  fea- 
tured attraction:  Billie  Holiday. 

One  of  the  first  numbers  we  put  on  was 
called  'Strange  Fruit  Grows  on  Southern 
Trees,"  the  tragic  story  of  lynching. 
Imagine  putting  that  on  in  a  night  club! 

—Barney  Josephson,  1942. 

Cafe  Society— "a  nightclub 
to  take  the  stuffing  out  of 
stuffed  shirts,"  where  left- 
wing  W.P.A.  types  did  the 
murals  and  a  simian-looking 
Hitler  hung  from  the  ceil- 
ing near  the  foyer— was 
unusual  even  for  New  York 
City.  Billed  as  "the  wrong  place  for  the 
Right  people,"  it  mocked  the  empty  ce- 
lebrity worship,  right-wing  politics,  and 


racial  exclusion  of  places  like  the  Slork 
<  lub.  At  Cafe  Society,  the  doormen  wore 
rags  and  ragged  while  gloves,  blacks  and 
whiles  fraternized  onstage  and  off,  and 
the  politics  were  somewhere  left  of  the 
New  Deal.  When  Eleanor  Roosevelt  made 
what  might  have  been  her  only  foray  into 
a  New  York  nightclub,  it  was  allegedly  to 
Cafe  Society  that  she  went. 

Located  on  Sheridan  Square  (a  second 
Cafe  Society  soon  opened  on  58th  Street 
near  Park  Avenue),  it  was  the  brainchild 
of  Barney  Josephson,  a  shoe  salesman 
with  leftist  sympathies;  its  patrons,  the 
historian  David  W.  Stowe  has  written, 
consisted  of  "labor  leaders,  intellectuals, 
writers,  jazz  lovers,  celebrities,  students 
and  assorted  leftists."  As  Michael  Den- 
ning of  Yale  has  put  it,  Cafe  Society  rep- 
resented a  unique  synthesis  of  cultures, 
blending  the  politically  radical  cabarets  of 
Berlin  and  Paris  with  the  jazz  clubs  and 
revues  of  Harlem.  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
Charlie  Chaplin,  Errol  Flynn,  Lauren  Ba- 
call,  Lillian  Hellman,  Langston  Hughes, 
and  Paul  Robeson  hung  out  there;  Lena 
Home,  Teddy  Wilson,  Sarah  Vaughan, 
Imogene  Coca,  Carol  Channing,  and 
Zero  Mostel  performed  there.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  only  place  in  America  where 
"Strange  Fruit"  could  have  been  sung 
and  savored. 

One  day  in  early  1939,  Meeropol— who 
had  never  met  Holiday  before  and  knew 
nothing  about  her  father— sat  down  at 
Cafe  Society's  piano  and  played  her  the 
song.  Neither  Tin  Pan  Alley  nor  jazz,  it 
was  closer  to  the  political  theater  songs 
of  Marc  Blitzstein  and  other  leftist  com- 
posers. But  it  was  utterly  alien  to  her, 
and,  to  Meeropol  at  least,  Holiday  ap- 
peared unimpressed.  "To  be  perfectly 
frank,  I  didn't  think  she  felt  very  com- 
fortable with  the  song,  because  it  was  so 
different  from  the  songs  to  which  she  was 
accustomed,"  Meeropol  later  wrote.  She 
asked  him  but  one  question:  What  did 
"pastoral"  mean? 

Josephson,  too,  said  that  Holiday 
"didn't  know  what  the  hell  the  song 
meant,"  and  adopted  it  only  as  a  favor  to 
him;  not  until  several  months  later,  when 
he  spotted  a  tear  running  down  her  cheek 
during  one  performance,  did  he  feel  the 
song  had  sunk  in.  ("But  I  gotta  tell  you 
the  truth,"  Josephson  liked  to  say.  "She 
sang  it  just  as  well  when  she  didn't  know 
what  it  was  about.")  To  be  sure.  Holiday 
was  in  some  ways  unsophisticated,  fa- 
mous for  reading  nothing  more  serious 
than  comic  books.  Still,  it's  hard  to  be- 
lieve she  was  as  oblivious  as  Josephson 
claimed.  Indeed,  Meeropol  later  said  that 
when  Holiday  introduced  the  song  "she 
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ive  a  startling,  most  dramatic,  and  effec- 
ve  interpretation  . . .  which  could  jolt  an 
idience  out   of  its  complacency  any- 

here Billie  Holiday's  styling  of  the 

>ng  was  incomparable  and  fulfilled  the 
itterness  and  shocking  quality  I  had 
oped  the  song  would  have." 
No  one  ever  tampered  with  Meeropol's 
ords.  But  Arthur  Herzog,  who  wrote  an- 
ther famous  song  often  misattributed  to 
loliday— "God  Bless  the  Child"— claimed 
lat  an  arranger,  Danny  Mendelsohn,  was 
rally  responsible  for  the  final  sound. 

One  story  has  it  that  Hol- 
iday's mother  objected 
when  she  began  singing 
"Strange  Fruit."  "Why 
are   you   sticking   your 
neck  out?"  she  asked. 
"Because    it    might 
make    things    better," 
[oliday  replied. 
"But  you'll  be  dead,"  her  mother  insisted. 
"Yeah,  but  I'll  feel  it.  I'll  know  it  in  my 
rave." 

Josephson,  who  called  the  song  "agit- 
rop,"  decreed  elaborate  stage  directions 
>r  each  performance  of  "Strange  Fruit." 
loliday  was  to  close  each  of  her  three 
ightly  sets  with  it.  Before  she  began,  all 
ervice  was  to  cease.  Waiters,  cashiers, 
usboys— all  were  immobilized.  The  room 
/ent  completely  dark,  save  for  a  pin  spot 
•n  Holiday's  face.  No  matter  how  thun- 
eroiis  the  ovation,  she  was  never  to  re- 
am for  a  bow.  "My  instruction  was  walk 
'ff,  period,"  Josephson  later  said.  "Peo- 
>le  had  to  remember  'Strange  Fruit,'  get 
heir  insides  burned  with  it."  But  as  Hey- 
rood  Hale  Broun,  the  longtime  CBS 
lewsman,  remembered  it,  Holiday  sang 
Strange  Fruit"  in  the  middle  of  the  set, 
allowing  it  up  quickly  with  something 
ight  in  order  to  cut  the  tension.  "After 
ve'd  oohed  and  aahed  in  our  kind  of  lib- 
eral way,  the  band  would  hit  a  sharp 
:hord  and  then  go  into  'Them  There 
iyes,'"  Broun  said. 


■  - 


She  came  out  [of  Cafe 

Society].  She  was 

screaming,  "Renie,  I  tried 

to  kill  him,  I  tried  to  kill 

him,  I  tried  to  ...   "  And 

she  told  me  then  that 

there  was  this  fella— a 

white  man  from  Georgia, 

you  know,  one  of  those 

Georgia  crackers— who 

was  sitting  ringside  and 

drinking,  and  Lady  was 

doing  "Strange 

Fruit."  And  when 

Lady  was  on  her 

way  out  of  the 

club,  he  yelled, 

"Come  here, 

Billie."  She  went, 

thinking  he  wanted 

to  buy  her  a  drink, 

but  he  said,  "I 

want  to  show  you  some  strange  fruit," 

and  . . .  well,  he  made  this  very  obscene 

picture  on  his  napkin,  and  the  way  he 

had  it,  honey,  it  was  awful!  And  she 

picked  up  the  chair  and  hit  him  on  the 

head,  and  before  it  was  over,  she  showed 

him,  honey,  because  she  went  crazy.  I 

mean  that  she  was  sweeping  up  the  floor 

with  this  man,  honey,  and  they  said   the 

owner  and  bouncer  at  Cafe  Society  said. 
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ALL  THAT  JAZZ 

From  top,  jazz  singer  Mindy  Carson  at  the 
Commodore  Music  Shop,  New  York  City,  August 
1950;  Commodore  recorded   "Strange  Fruit" 
when  Holiday's  regular  label.  Columbia,  refused 
From  left,  Commodore  owner  Milt  Gabler 
and  salesmen  Herbie  Hill.  Lou  Blum,  and  Jack 
(  rWal  (father  of  Billy)  at  Commodore.  1950. 
Abel  Mecropol.  circa  1940.  Holiday  singing 
at  Cafe  Society,  Greenwich  Village.  1919 
A  New  Yorker  ad.  1939 
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"Goon,  Lady  We'll  take  care  of  him," 
dud  they  threw  him  out  right  on  his  cars. 
Songwritci  Irene  Wilson,  1971. 

To  many,  "Black  and  Blue," 
immortalized  by  Louis 
Armstrong,  with  lyrics  writ- 
ten in  1929  by  Andy  Razaf, 
was  the  lirsi  black  protest 
song  aimed  at  a  largely 
white  audience.  White  song- 
writers approached  civil 
rights  tentatively;  Irving  Berlin  referred 
obliquely  to  lynching  in  "Supper  Time" 
(a  song  Ethel  Waters  made  famous),  but 
before  Meeropol  and  Holiday  came  along, 
no  one  had  ever  confronted  the  subject 
so  directly. 

Reactions  varied.  Variety  conceded  that 
"Strange  Fruit"  had  "an  undefined  ap- 
peal" but  called  it  "basically  a  depressing 
piece."  Some  patrons  voted  with  their  feet. 
"Lots  of  people  walked  out  on  the  song 
because  they  said  'we  don't  call  this  enter- 
tainment,'" Josephson  told  Linda  Kuehl 
for  a  never  completed  biography  of  Holi- 
day. "I  remember  a  time  a  woman  fol- 
lowed Billie  into  the  powder  room.  Billie 
was  wearing  a  strapless  gown  and  she  tried 
to  brush  the  woman  off.  The  woman  be- 
came hysterical  with  tears— 'Don't  you  sing 
that  song  again!  Don't  you  dare!'— she 
screamed  and  ripped  Billie's  [gown]."  It 
turned  out  that  as  a  young  girl  the  woman 
had  seen  "a  black  man  tied  by  the  throat 
to  the  back  fender  of  a  car,  dragged 
through  the  streets,  hung  up,  and  burned," 
recalled  Josephson.  She'd  thought  she'd 
come  to  Cafe  Society  for  a  good  time,  not 
to  relive  a  childhood  nightmare. 

More  often  than  not,  though,  people 
began  requesting  the  song,  and  it  became 
part  of  Holiday's  routine,  even  though  it 
made  her  sick  to  perform  it.  "I  have  to 
sing  it,"  she  once  said.  "'Fruit'  goes  a 
long  way  in  telling  how  they  mistreat  Ne- 
groes down  South." 

Soon,  Cafe  Society  began  advertising 
not  just  Holiday— referred  to  in  press  ac- 
counts as  the  "buxom,  colored  songstress" 
or  the  "sepian  songstress"— but  the  song  it- 
self. HAVE  YOU  HEARD?  "STRANGE  FRUIT 
GROWING  ON  SOUTHERN  TREES"  SUNG  BY 

billie  holiday,  an  advertisement  in  The 
New  Yorker  asked  in  March  1939. 

But  Columbia  records,  apparently  fear- 
ful of  antagonizing  southern  customers, 
wanted  no  part  of  recording  the  song.  So 
Holiday  persuaded  Milt  Gabler,  an  en- 
trepreneur who'd  started  Commodore 
Records,  a  small  company  run  out  of  a 
music  store  on  West  52nd  Street,  to  do  it 
instead. 

On  April  20,  1939,  Holiday  and  the  mu- 
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All  of  a  sudden 

something  stabs  me 

in  the  solar  plexus 

and  I  was  gasping 

for  air.  That  s  what 

art  can  do." 


sicians  Somii\  Whiio  on  piano,  Frankie 
Newton  on  trumpet,  rab  Smith  on  alto 
sax,  Kenneth  Hollon  and  Stan  Payne  on 
tenoi  sax,  Jimmy  Mel. in  on  guitar,  John 
Williams  on  Ixiss,  Eddie  Dougherty  on 
drums  made  what  was  to  become  the  Bret 
and  most  famous  recording  of  "Strange 
Fruit."  At  a  dollar  apieee.  Commodore's 
10-inch  records  went  for  three  times  the 
going  rate.  Concerned  that  customers  would 
feel  shortchanged  by  too  brief  a  cut,  Gabler 
had  White  improvise  his  now  familiar, 
haunting  overture;  given  "Strange  Fruit'"s 
dramatic  close,  one  could  hardly  tack  on 
anything  at  the  end. 

One  day  last  winter,  Gabler,  now  87 
years  old,  played  "Strange  Fruit"  for  me 
at  his  home  in  New  Roehelle,  New  York. 
He  fetched  an  antique  LP  from  his 
archive,  then  laid  it  down  with  shaky 
hands  on  an  ancient  turntable.  Amid  the 
scratches  and  static  emerged  Billie  Holi- 
day's utterly  distinctive  sound.  Here,  she 
is  grim  and  purposeful,  yet  still  with  a 
lovely  lightness  to  her.  There  is  no  weep- 
iness,  nor  histrionics.  Her  elocution  is 
superb,  with  a  hint  of  a  southern  accent; 
her  tone  is  somehow  languorous  but  un- 
flinching, raw  yet  smooth,  youthful  yet 
worldly.  The  overt  editorializing  is  mini- 
mal, and  the  sentiment  isn't  grief  so 
much  as  contempt,  as  she  spits  out  refer- 
ences to  southern  gallantry  and  the  aro- 
ma of  the  magnolias.  But  the  intensity 
mounts  until  the  last  word  of  the  song: 
"crop."  She  sings  it  on  a  strangely  unre- 
solved note,  dangling  it  back  and  forth 
like  the  dead  black  man  swinging  on  the 
branch. 

Gabler  says  he  gave  Holiday  $500  for 
the  four  songs  she  recorded  that  day 
("Fine  and  Mellow"  among  them),  and 
$1,000  later.  How  much  she  eventually 
earned  he  could  not  say.  "We  used  to 
give  her  cash,  especially  when  she  was 
in  trouble,  right  out  of  the  cash  register 
in  the  store.  We  never  really  kept  a  rec- 
ord of  it." 

One  of  the  saxophonists,  Kenneth  Hol- 
lon, later  said  the  record  sold  10,000 
copies  in  its  first  week.  Meeropol,  who 
had  failed  to  copyright  the  song,  learned 
it  had  been  recorded  only  when  a  friend 
brought  him  a  copy.  He  ultimately  got 
standard  royalties:  two  cents  per  record, 
one  for  the  words,  another  for  the  music. 
At  least  initially,  Meeropol  collected  more 
grief  from  "Strange  Fruit"  than  receipts. 
During  a  1940  state  probe  of  Communist 
"subversion"  in  New  York's  public  schools, 
he  was  asked  whether  the  Communist 
Party  had  ever  paid  him  for  the  song  or  if 
he'd  donated  the  proceeds  to  the  party. 
But  the  pennies  mounted:  according  to 


Bob  Golden  ofCarlin  America,  the  long- 
time publishers  ol  "Strange  Fruit,"  the 

Meeropols,   lather  and   sons,  eventually 
earned  more  than  $300,000  from  it. 

This  is  about  a  phonograph  record 
which  has  obsessed  me  for  two  days.  It  is 
called  "Strange  Fruit"  and  it  will,  even 
after  the  tenth  hearing,  make  you  blink 
and  hold  to  your  chair,  liven  now, 
as  I  think  of  it,  the  short  hair  on  the  hack 
of  my  neck  tightens  and  I  want  to  hit 
somebody.  I  know  who,  too. 

—Samuel  Grafton, 
the  New  York  Post,  October  1939. 

trange  Fruit"  made  it  to 
No.  16  on  the  charts  in  July 
1939  and  was  widely  pub- 
licized. The  New  Masses 
called  it  "the  first  success- 
ful attempt  of  white  men  to 
write  blues."  In  a  piece  en- 
titled "Strange  Record," 
Time  described  "Strange  Fruit"  as  "a  prime 
piece  of  musical  propaganda"  for  the 
N.A.A.C.P.,  and  printed  the  first  verse  of 
"Allan's  grim  and  gripping  lyrics."  ("Billie 
Holiday  is  a  roly-poly  young  colored  wom- 
an with  a  hump  in  her  voice,"  the  article 
began.  "She  does  not  care  enough  about 
her  figure  to  watch  her  diet,  but  she  loves 
to  sing.")  But  surely  the  most  extravagant 
praise  came  from  Samuel  Grafton,  a  col- 
umnist for  the  New  York  Post.  "If  the  anger 
of  the  exploited  ever  mounts  high  enough 
in  the  South,  it  now  has  its  Marseillaise," 
he  wrote. 

Proponents  of  federal  anti-lynching 
legislation  urged  that  copies  of  the  song 
be  sent  to  Congress.  Within  a  few  years 
"Strange  Fruit"  became  the  title  of  Lil- 
lian Smith's  famous  1944  anti-segregation 
novel.  Holiday's  claim  that  Smith,  a 
southerner  herself,  told  her  the  song  had 
inspired  her  to  write  her  novel  is  fanciful. 
But  Smith  acknowledged  "Lewis  Allan" 
on  the  title  page,  and  went  to  Cafe  Soci- 
ety once  to  hear  Holiday  sing.  (Holiday 
seemed  stoned  to  Smith  when  she  visited 
her  backstage.) 

Jazz  purists  never  liked  "Strange  Fruit," 
nor  what  they  thought  it  did  to  Holiday. 
"Perhaps  I  expected  too  much  of  'Strange 
Fruit,'  the  ballyhooed  . . .  tune  which,  via 
gory  wordage  and  hardly  any  melody,  ex- 
pounds an  anti-lynching  campaign,"  a 
Down  Beat  critic  wrote.  "At  least  I'm  sure 
it's  not  for  Billie."  More  famously,  John 
Hammond,  who  had  discovered  Holiday 
as  a  teenager  and  produced  her  records 
at  Columbia,  called  the  song  "the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  for  Billie"  and  "artistical- 
ly the  worst  thing  that  ever  happened  to 


her."  To  him,  Holiday  had  simply  gone 
too  serious.  "The  more  conscious  she  was 
of  her  style,  the  more  mannered  she  be- 
came." he  later  said.  By  taking  herself  so 
seriously,  she  suffered  artistically  and  lost 
her  sparkle.  Holiday,  he  lamented,  had 
become  the  darling  of  left-wing  intellectu- 
als and  homosexuals;  fortunately,  whites 
had  never  caught  on  to  Bessie  Smith  in 
the  same  way. 

After  performing  at  Cafe  Society  for 
two  years,  Holiday  left.  (Hounded  by  the 
Red-baiting  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  his 
covey  of  favored  columnists,  Josephson 
was  essentially  forced  to  sell  his  clubs  in 
1949.)  Some  other  New  York  clubs  re- 
fused to  let  Holiday  sing  the  song, 
prompting  her  to  specify  by  contract  that 
she  could  perform  it  if  she  chose.  That 
didn't  guarantee  anything.  A  patron  at 
Jimmy  Ryan's  on  West  52nd  Street  once 
requested  it,  only  to  see  Holiday  come 
back  afterward  almost  in  tears.  "Did  you 
hear  that  bartender  ringing  the  cash  regis- 
ter all  through?"  she  asked  him.  "He  al- 
ways does  that  when  I  sing." 

"Strange  Fruit"  has  "a  way  of  separat- 
ing the  straight  people  from  the  squares 
and  cripples,"  Holiday's  autobiography 
states.  She  recalled  the  time  a  woman  in 
Los  Angeles  asked  her  to  sing  "that  sexy 
song"  she  was  so  famous  for— "you 
know,  the  one  about  the  naked  bodies 
swinging  in  the  trees."  (She  refused.)  An- 
other time,  at  a  club  outside  Los  Angeles 
(where  Lana  Turner  regularly  asked  her 
to  perform  it),  a  young  white  man  hurled 
racial  epithets  at  her.  "After  two  shows 
of  this  I  was  ready  to  quit,"  she  later  re- 
called. "I  knew  if  I  didn't  the  third  time 
round  I  might  bounce  something  off  that 
cracker  and  land  in  some  San  Fernando 
ranch-type  jail."  Instead,  Bob  Hope,  who 
was  at  the  club  with  Judy  Garland,  bad- 
gered the  heckler  until  he  left. 

Tn  interviews,  Holiday  said  that 
whenever  she  performed  "Strange 
Fruit"  in  the  South  there  was 
trouble.  She  told  one  newspaper 
that  she  was  driven  out  of  Mobile, 
Alabama,  for  trying  to  sing  it.  In 
fact,  Holiday  made  few  southern 
tours,  and  there's  little  evidence 
that  she  sang  "Strange  Fruit"  when  she 
did.  Stories  of  jukeboxes  carrying  "Strange 
Fruit"  down  South  being  smashed  seem 
fanciful,  if  only  because  Commodore  Rec- 
ords probably  didn't  circulate  that  far. 

Claims  that  the  song  was  banned  from 
the  radio  are  equally  hard  to  document, 
but  not  hard  to  believe;  radio  stations 
played  few  records  then,  and  rarely  any- 
thing controversial.  "WNEW  [in  New  York] 
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ttYou  listened  to  every  word;  it  was  like  : 
watching  water  drop  slowly  from  a  faucet.' 


THK  BIRTH 
OF  THE  BLUES 


Billie  I  lolidai  singing  in 

New  ^>rk  City.  1956.  Performing 

"Strange  Fruit"  at  clubs  other 

than  Cafe  Society,  she  was  often 

jeered  by  irate  patrons  and 

sometimes  cun  attacked. 


has  been  trying  to  get  up  the  courage  to 
allow  Billic  Holid  t  tinging  al  *  We  Society, 
to  render  the  anti  lynching  song  'Strange 
I  mil  Growing  on  the  I  ices  Down  South' 
on  one  oi  the  night  spot's  regular  broad- 
casts," iii>  Vew  York  Post  reported  in  No- 
vember    1939.    "Station    turned    thumbs 

down  a  week  ago.  bul  approved  the  num- 
ber lor  last  night's  airing.  Then  it  said  'no' 
again,  but  has  agreed  to  let  Billie  sing  it 
tonight  al  I  o'clock."  (According  to  one  pub- 
lished report,  the  song  was  also  banned 
from  the  BBC.) 

Albert  Murray,  the  eminent  historian  of 
the  blues,  calls  "Strange  Fruit"  a  "do- 
good"  hit,  one  thai  resonated  far  more 
with  white  liberals  than  with  blacks.  But 
I  loliday  sang  the  song  for  black  audiences, 
including  several  performances  at  the 
Apollo  Theatre  in  Harlem.  Jack  Schiffman, 
whose  family  ran  the  Apollo,  says  his  fa- 
ther did  not  want  Holiday  to  do  so,  fearing 
disturbances.  But  in  his  memoirs  Schiff- 
man  described  what  happened  when  she 
did.  "When  she  wrenched  the  final  words 
from  her  lips,  there  was  not  a  soul  in  that 
audience,  black  or  white,  who  did  not  feel 
half  strangled,"  he  wrote.  "A  moment  of 
oppressively  heavy  silence  followed,  and 
then  a  kind  of  rustling  sound  I  had  never 
heard  before.  It  was  the  sound  of  almost 
two  thousand  people  sighing." 

She  would  get  herself  together  to  do  that 
one.  The  others  were  kind  of  natural  tunes, 
and  she  would  spin  them  off  the  way 
she  talked.  This  one  was  special.  She  had  to 
do  preparation  for  this  one. 

—Pianist  Mai  Waldron. 

Until  the  end  of  Holiday's  life,  "Strange 
Fruit"  remained  a  fixture  in  her  per- 
formances, and  wherever,  whenever  she 
sang  it,  it  was  an  event.  With  every  indigni- 
ty she  suffered,  her  passion  for  it  seemed 
to  grow;  a  racial  snub  she'd  just  suffered  at 
a  St.  Louis  nightclub,  The  New  York  Ams- 
terdam News  reported  in  1944,  explained 
why  she  sang  the  song  "with  so  much  fer- 
vor and  smoldering  hatred  in  her  eyes." 
Actress  Billie  Allen-Henderson  recalled 
how  the  maftre  d'  at  New  York's  Birdland 
actually  confiscated  all  cigarettes  before 
Holiday  began.  "I  was  trying  to  be  sophis- 
ticated and  all  of  a  sudden  something  stabs 
me  in  the  solar  plexus  and  I  was  gasping 
for  air,"  Henderson  said.  "It  was  so  deeply 
felt.  She  was  . . .  'unrelenting'  is  a  good 
word  for  it.  I  thought,  That's  what  art  can 
do."  Dempsey  J.  Travis,  a  former  jazz  mu- 
sician and  author  of  several  books,  heard  a 
decrepit,  dissipated  Holiday  sing  it  several 
times  on  Chicago's  South  Side.  "The 
words  told  the  story,  but  her  face  never  re- 
flected any  emotion,"  he  said.  "You  lis- 
tened to  every  word;  it  was  like  watching 


water  drop  slowly  from  a  faucet.  ...  It  was 

as  it  she  was  singing  'Ave  Maria'  or  'Amaz- 
ing Grace."' 

Holiday  performed  "Strange  Fruit"  on 
a  European  tour  in  1954;  that  may  have 
inspired  a  Parisian  named  Henri-Jacques 
Dupuy  to  translate  it  into  French.  But 
"Strange  Fruit"  proved  just  as  unsettling 
abroad.  "With  all  the  troubles  the  French 
are  currently  having  with  coloured  people 
in  Indochina  and  North  Africa,  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  possible  to  get  a  major 
recording  of  Mr.  Dupuy's  version,"  Rudi 
Revil,  a  French  song  publisher,  wrote 
Meeropol. 

Holiday's  "autobiography,"  with  all  of 
its  mistakes,  appeared  in  1956.  Meeropol, 
while  conceding  that  her  tragic  life  may 
have  led  to  some  "lapses  into  fancy," 
claimed  he  won  a  pledge  from  the  publish- 
er, Doubleday,  to  delete  all  misinformation 
about  "Strange  Fruit"  from  subsequent 
editions  of  the  book.  (They  nonetheless 
live  on  in  the  most  recent  paperback  edi- 
tion, published  by  Penguin  in  1992.)  One 
can  only  imagine  how  Meeropol  reacted 
to  the  movie  Lady  Sings  the  Blues,  for  its 
fictions  were  far  more  egregious  than  any- 
thing Holiday  ever  cooked  up.  The  film 
shows  Diana  Ross  as  Holiday  encounter- 
ing a  lynching  while  touring  the  South; 
stricken  by  what  she  sees,  she  adopts  a 
laserlike,  knowing  look— the  look,  presum- 
ably, of  lyrics  taking  shape.  The  chords  of 
"Strange  Fruit"  then  sound,  and  Ross 
sings  a  bowdlerized  version  of  the  song, 
shorn  of  all  of  its  most  powerful  images. 
The  filmmakers  paid  $4,500  for  the  right 
to  rape  the  lyrics. 

Meeropol  developed  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease in  the  late  1970s;  his  elder  son  played 
"Strange  Fruit"  for  him  in  the  nursing  home, 
and  when  the  record  got  too  scratchy,  he 
sang  it  to  him.  Even  after  the  old  man 
stopped  recognizing  anyone,  he  seemed  to 
recognize  it,  and  perked  up  when  he  did. 
When  Meeropol  died  in  1986,  it  was  sung 
at  the  memorial  service. 

In  The  Heart  of  a  Woman,  Maya  Angelou 
recounts  how,  during  a  visit  to  Los  Ange- 
les in  1958,  in  a  hoarse  and  raspy  voice, 
Holiday  sang  "Strange  Fruit"  as  a  bedtime 
song  for  her  son,  Guy.  "What's  a  pastoral 
scene,  Miss  Holiday?"  the  young  boy  inter- 
jected. 

"Billie  looked  up  slowly  and  studied 
Guy  for  a  second,"  Angelou  writes.  "Her 
face  became  cruel,  and  when  she  spoke 
her  voice  was  scornful.  'It  means  when  the 
crackers  are  killing  the  niggers.  It  means 
when  they  take  a  little  nigger  like  you  and 
snatch  off  his  nuts  and  shove  them  down 
his  goddam  throat.  That's  what  it 
means. . . .  That's  what  they  do.  That's  a 
goddam  pastoral  scene.'" 


Within  a  year.  Holiday  was  dead.  To 
some,  the  song  remained  uniquely  hers. 
"Frankly,  I  don't  think  anybody  but  Billie 
should  do  it,"  said  Dan  Morgenstern,  di- 
rector of  the  Institute  of  Jazz  Studies  at 
Rutgers.  "I  don't  think  anybody  can  im- 
prove on  it."  But  the  song's  power  and 
appeal  to  a  younger  generation  of  perform- 
ers only  grew  with  the  civil-rights  move- 
ment, and  as  lynching  became  a  metaphor 
for  the  American  black  experience  rather 
than  a  direct  threat. 

Abbey  Lincoln,  who  tackled  "Strange 
Fruit"  on  her  1987  album.  Abbey  Sings 
Billie,  said  she  had  no  trouble  singing  the 
song.  Slavery's  over  and  so  is  lynching,  she 
said;  her  goal  was  not  to  dwell  on  black 
victimhood  but  to  pay  homage  to  Holiday 
herself.  For  Cassandra  Wilson  and  Dee 
Dee  Bridgewater,  however,  "Strange  Fruit" 
has  proved  considerably  more  difficult. 

Wilson,  Down  Beat's  "Female  Vocalist 
of  the  Year"  two  years  ago,  said  that 
when  she  first  heard  "Strange  Fruit,"  in 
her  native  Jackson,  Mississippi,  in  the  late 
1970s,  it  "made  my  skin  crawl."  Many 
years  had  to  pass  before  she  felt  she  had 
the  wisdom,  the  experience,  and  the 
courage  to  perform  it.  "That  was  a  song 
that  I  always  felt  I  had  to  get  to,"  she 
said.  One  approaches  it,  she  said,  not  by 
trying  to  outdo  or  enhance  Holiday— a 
fool's  errand  by  any  definition— but  by 
stripping  the  song  bare.  Holiday  some- 
times performed  "Strange  Fruit"  almost 
punitively,  to  chastise  an  inattentive  or  un- 
appreciative  audience.  Wilson,  by  con- 
trast, said  that  because  the  song  is  so 
emotionally  taxing  for  her  she  does  it  to 
reward  audiences  with  whom  she  has  es- 
tablished a  special  rapport. 

Like  Wilson,  Dee  Dee  Bridgewater, 
whose  album  Dear  Ella  won  two  Gram- 
mys  this  year,  first  heard  "Strange  Fruit" 
while  in  her  20s.  She,  too,  was  profoundly 
moved  by  it;  she,  too,  balked  at  singing  it 
herself.  But  when  she  portrayed  Holiday  in 
a  one-woman  show  in  the  mid-1980s,  she 
had  no  choice.  She  subsequently  included 
"Strange  Fruit"  in  her  concert  repertoire, 
but  only  when  she  felt  she  had  a  sufficient- 
ly sensitive  pianist— namely,  a  blind  Dutch- 
man named  Bert  van  den  Brink— accom- 
panying her.  Together,  they  performed  it 
eight  or  nine  times,  always  in  Europe.  Of- 
ten, she  cried  as  she  sang  it;  sometimes, 
she  choked  on  the  ending.  At  least  once, 
she  couldn't  finish. 

Then  there  was  Bridgewater's  perfor- 
mance in  Turin,  Italy.  "There  was  just  dead 
silence,  then  this  amazing  roar,"  she  re- 
called. "In  that  deadness,  I  just  broke  down. 
I  was  sobbing.  I  had  to  leave  the  stage." 
Shortly  after  that,  she  decided  never  to  sing 
it  again.  "I  just  can't  do  it  anymore,"  she 
said.  "I  just  don't  want  to  go  there."  D 
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including  the 
ither  of  his  children. 

1  have  now  studied  Jerry's  photograph  in 
p  pages  of  an  article  I  found  in  an  old  is- 

2  of  Life  magazine  at  the  Yale  library.  I 
ow  by  this  time  that  he  and  I  are  bound 
meet.  But  for  a  highly  inexperienced  and 
irful  girl,  uncomfortable  in  her  own  skin, 
ind  a  certain  safety  in  the  fact  that  Jerry 
not  a  physical  presence  in  my  life.  What 
r  physical  separation  offers  him— why  a 
an  of  his  age  would  want  to  carry  on 
lat  is  now  a  correspondence  of  consider- 
ie  intensity  with  a  girl  he's  never  met— is 
mething  I  don't  ask  myself. 

~^he  correspondence  begins  in  late  April. 
.  For  the  remainder  of  the  semester,  let- 
's go  back  and  forth  between  us  almost 
lily.  By  May  he  has  given  me  his  telephone 
imber  and  suggests  that  I  call,  collect. 

He  has  a  wonderfully  deep,  rich  voice— 
>  discernible  trace  of  New  York,  although 
wishness  is  there  in  it,  and  intelligence, 
id  humor,  and  a  sense  that  the  person 
eaking  is  doing  so  with  a  kind  of  self- 
surance  and  authority  few  others  possess. 

"Is  this  Jerry?"  I  begin.  "This  is  Joyce 
aynard  calling." 

"What  do  you  know?  That's  terrific,"  he 
ys.  He's  a  little  out  of  breath.  "I  was  just 
)wn  at  the  garden,  putting  in  the  last  of 
y  tomato  plants.  Blackflies  are  murder 
is  year.  What  have  I  been  telling  you? 
/erybody's  after  your  blood." 

I  tell  him  what's  going  on  in  my  life— the 
;ople  in  my  classes,  my  teachers,  my  par- 
its,  exciting  developments  in  my  publish- 
g  career,  meaning  assignments  from  Mc- 
all's  and  Newsweek  and  Mademoiselle.  "I 
low  you  didn't  think  it  was  a  good  idea, 
y  taking  so  many  jobs,"  I  say. 

"You'll  weary  of  it  before  too  long,"  he 
lys.  "I  wrote  for  Tlie  Saturday  Evening 
ist  myself,  in  my  day.  The  moment  will 
>me  when  you'll  want  to  put  a  lid  on  all 
lat.  The  kick  of  the  thing  will  wear  off 
>on  enough." 

1  describe  for  Jerry  the  details  of  the  ju- 
lor  prom  I  attended  in  Cheshire,  Con- 
:cticut,  the  other  night,  which  I'm  writing 
?out  for  The  New  York  Times.  I  am  only  a 
;ar  or  two  older  than  most  of  the  partici- 
ants  in  this  prom,  but  my  description  of 
le  event,  and  the  one  I  will  ultimately  pub- 
sh  in  the  Times,  suggests  the  perspective 
f  a  much  older  person,  somebody  for 
horn  things  like  proms  and  boyfriends 
ith  corsages  and  dancing  to  rock  'n'  roll 
ands  and  making  out  in  cars  afterward 
ould  be  strictly  material. 

"The  whole  thing  sounds  altogether  too 
oignant  for  this  kid,"  he  says. 


In  the  conversations  we  have  almost  night- 
ly now,  Jerry  is  interested  in  everything  I 
have  to  say.  He  wants  to  know  what  my 
room  lookslike.  What  I  had  for  dinner.  (A 
broccoli  spear  and  a  container  of  yogurt.) 
One  thing  I  do  not  share  with  him  is  the 
story  of  my  endless  anxiety  about  my  body. 
Lately,  in  fact,  I  have  begun  feeling  insa- 
tiably hungry,  and  put  on  five  pounds.  This 
is  making  me  terribly  nervous. 

Although  we're  talking  regularly  on  the 
phone,  the  letters  continue.  He  writes  about 
the  movies  he  loves  best,  and  how,  some 
years  back,  he  got  himself  a  16-mm.  projec- 
tor so  that  he  could  watch  prints  of  old 
movies:  The  Lady  Vanishes,  Lost  Horizon. 
With  the  exception  of  a  handful  of 
movies— From  Here  to  Eternity,  The  Pink 
Panther— his  favorites  were  made  long  be- 
fore I  was  born. 

In  my  dormitory,  as  we  speak,  the  mu- 
sic playing  is  likely  to  be  Led  Zeppelin, 
James  Taylor,  Carole  King,  or  the  Rolling 
Stones.  When  I  ask  Jerry  what  music  he 
listens  to,  he  mentions  somebody  named 
Blossom  Dearie,  Glenn  Miller,  the  An- 
drews Sisters,  Benny  Goodman. 

The  frame  of  reference  we  share  is  televi- 
sion—the one  current  medium  where  his 
otherwise  withering  critical  sense  seems 
suspended.  "We're  both  watchers,  you  and 
I,"  he  tells  me— though  I  have  already 
known  this  about  myself  for  years,  and  rec- 
ognized it  in  him  too.  We  are  not  just  talk- 
ing about  television,  either. 

"The  worse  the  television— the  more 
American— the  more  I  love  it,"  he  says.  We 
reminisce  about  particular  episodes  of  The 
Andy  Griffith  Show:  the  time  Andy  catches 
Barney  serenading  his  girlfriend  over  the 
phone  at  the  diner,  the  wonderful  perfor- 
mance of  Ron  Howard,  as  Andy's  son 
Opie.  Mostly,  though,  Jerry  hates  the  idea 
of  putting  children  in  front  of  a  camera, 
and  regards  child  actors  as  the  worst  kind 
of  frauds,  because  they  manage  to  affect 
this  look  of  innocence,  without  possessing 
anything  close. 

He  works  on  his  fiction  daily,  though  he 
hasn't  published  a  story  since  1965. 
Another  night,  sitting  on  my  bed,  eating  the 
container  of  yogurt  that  is  my  dinner,  I  ask 
him  why  he  doesn't  publish  his  work. 

"Publication  is  a  messy  business,"  he 
tells  me.  "You'll  see  what  I  mean  one  day. 
All  those  loutish,  cocktail-party-going  opin- 
ion givers,  so  ready  to  pass  judgment.  Bad 
enough  when  they  do  that  to  a  writer.  But 
when  they  start  in  on  your  characters— and 
they  do— it's  murder.  It's  just  more  of  a 
damned  interruption  than  I  can  tolerate 
anymore." 

He  often  says  how  much  he  loves  my 
writing.  "I  haven't  had  a  pal  like  you  be- 
fore, you  know,  kiddo,"  he  tells  me  one 


night.  "Don't  quite  know  what  to  make  of 
it,  and  I  don't  much  want  to  worry  the 
thing  to  death.  God  knows  what's  to  be 
done  about  it.  I'm  just  happy  knowing  you 
exist  on  this  planet  of  aliens.  Or  maybe  you 
and  I  are  the  aliens.  Either  way,  it  would  be 
a  lonely  world  for  me  without  you." 

Somewhere  over  the  course  of  our  corre- 
spondence, Jerry  starts  signing  his  letters 
"love." 

Early  in  June,  classes  at  Yale  end.  Some- 
time in  those  last  days  I  get  on  my  bike 
with  a  copy  of  the  classifieds  in  hand  and 
ride  around  New  Haven  in  search  of  an  off- 
campus  apartment  to  rent  when  I  come 
back  to  school  in  the  fall.  I  find  one  and, 
with  money  from  my  book  advance,  put 
down  the  deposit. 

John  Oakes,  the  editorial-page  editor  at 
The  New  York  Times,  invites  me  to  come 
talk  with  him.  I  take  the  train  to  New  York 
again  and  make  my  way  to  West  43rd 
Street.  A  pleasant,  gray-haired  man,  John 
Oakes  tells  me  that  one  of  the  members  of 
the  editorial  board,  Fred  Hechinger,  will  be 
on  leave  this  summer.  He  invites  me  to 
come  and  use  Hechinger's  office  in  the  po- 
sition of  apprentice  editorial  writer. 

I  have  never  read  the  editorial  page  of 
The  New  York  Times.  I  had  been  thinking 
I'd  stay  at  my  parents'  house  in  Durham 
this  summer,  to  be  closer  to  Jerry,  and  to 
work  on  my  book.  But  now  I  say  yes,  I'd 
like  that  job. 

A  totally  unrelated  invitation  comes  my 
way  around  the  same  time— also  brought 
about  by  my  recent  Times  story.  A  psy- 
chotherapist and  his  wife  who  own  a 
brownstone  just  off  Central  Park  West  will 
be  vacating  their  place  for  the  summer. 
They  send  me  a  letter  asking  if  I  might  like 
to  stay  there,  rent-free,  and  take  care  of 
their  dogs. 

So  now  I  have  a  job  as  an  editorial 
writer  and  a  dog-and-house-sitting  position, 
complete  with  daily  maid  service.  Before 
embarking  on  my  summer  plans,  though,  I 
want  to  spend  a  few  days  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. I  have  to  meet  Jerry  Salinger. 

My  mother  is  very  proud  that  I  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  such  a  fa- 
mous and  brilliant  man.  Up  in  my  bed- 
room, she  and  I  lay  out  the  pattern  pieces 
for  a  dress  we  will  make  together  for  my 
trip  to  Cornish.  It's  a  sleeveless  A-line 
shift,  made  of  stiff  white  broadcloth,  print- 
ed with  the  ABC's  in  bright  primary  col- 
ors. It  fastens  at  the  shoulders  with  over- 
size mother-of-pearl  buttons.  I  am  so  thin 
and  flat-chested  the  dress  requires  no 
darts.  I  wear  it  with  purple  Mary  Jane- 
style  Hats. 

I  am  going  to  ride  a  bus.  but  then  we 
find  out  that  my  Lnglish  teacher  from  Ex- 
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eter,  oui  good  friend  Mark,  who  has  busi- 
ness that  weekend  at  Dartmouth,  can  deliv- 
ei  me  to  Hanover,  where  Jerrj  will  meet  us. 

Ispot  Jerry  right  away,  standing  on  the 
front  porch  of  the  Hanover  Inn  as  Mark's 
ear  pulls  up,  He's  very  tall   six  feet  two  or 

three  and  his  height  is  more  startling  be- 
cause  he  is  so  lean.  He  wears  blue  jeans  and 
a  crewneck  sweater.  His  arm  rests  on  a  pillar 
on  the  porch  o\'  the  inn  with  the  debonair 
grace  of  a  performer  in  a  musical  or  a  soft- 
shoe  artist.  He  still  has  the  thick  hair  of  a 
young  man.  but  where,  in  the  pictures  I've 
seen,  it  was  black,  he's  all  gray  now.  There  is 
something  gangly  and  boyish  about  him— 
long  legs,  long  arms,  long  fingers  on  his 
hands,  one  of  which  he  runs  through  his 
hair  as  he  catches  sight  of  me,  the  other 
raised  high  over  his  head  in  a  wave. 

I  jump  out  of  the  car.  Jerry  steps  over 
the  railing  at  the  Hanover  Inn  to  meet  me. 
1  run  as  if  1  were  meeting  an  old  friend  I 
hadn't  seen  for  years.  He  doesn't  quite  run, 
but  there  is  a  look  of  pure  joy  on  his  face. 

We  talk  all  the  way  to  his  house— a  20- 
minute  drive  over  a  two-lane  highway,  fol- 
lowed by  winding  uphill  roads  that  go  from 
tar  to  dirt. 

He  drives  fast,  and  skillfully,  but  now 
and  then  he  looks  over  at  me  sitting  on  the 
passenger  side  and  smiles.  Finally  I'm  here. 
It's  hard  to  know  where  to  begin.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  seems  no  need  to  say 
anything.  For  the  first  time  in  as  long  as  I 
can  remember,  I  feel  no  need  for  speech. 

"We  are  landsmen,  all  right,"  he  says. 
My  heart  lifts. 

We're  in  Cornish  now.  We  pass  the  ele- 
gant Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  house,  now  a 
museum,  and,  a  few  miles  farther  up  the 
road,  he  points  out  the  house  that  belongs 
to  his  ex-wife  Claire,  the  mother  of  his  two 
children.  His  own  place  lies  just  beyond 
hers,  at  the  top  of  a  long  driveway,  off  a 
winding  dirt  road.  There's  no  name  on  his 
mailbox.  A  sign  posted  at  the  end  of  the 
driveway  says,  private,  no  trespassing. 
The  house  is  a  single-story,  ranch-style 
place  with  a  deck  that  looks  out  to  the 
north,  a  horizon  dominated  by  an  unob- 
structed view  of  Mount  Ascutney.  Except 
for  Jerry's  vegetable  garden,  the  land 
around  the  house  is  wild,  with  acres  of 
open  fields  below.  Jerry's  dachshund,  Joey, 
lies  in  the  sun  on  the  deck  as  we  pull  up. 
"We're  home,"  he  says. 

I  have  spent  less  than  an  hour  in  the 
company  of  Jerry  Salinger,  but  I  am  feeling 
something  I  have  never  experienced  before. 

"I've  waited  a  long  time  for  you,"  he 
says.  "If  I  didn't  know  better,  I'd  say  you 
belong  here." 
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"Some  people  would  call  (his  an  awk- 
ward  situation,"  I  say.  "Actually,  it's  the  first 
unawkward  situation  I've  been  in  lor  a 
while." 

He  looks  at  me  hard.  I  don't  look  away. 

We  enter  Jerry's  house  through  the 
basement,  where  he  keeps  a  giant 
chest  freezer  filled  with  nuts  and  fiddle- 
head  ferns  and  vegetables  from  his  garden. 
We  go  upstairs  from  there,  into  the  living 
room.  Inside  are  a  couple  of  worn  velvet 
couches  and  comfortable  chairs,  tables 
piled  with  books  and  homeopathic  jour- 
nals, catalogues,  film  reels,  and  newspa- 
pers. A  couple  of  Oriental  rugs  cover  the 
tloor.  It's  a  small  house  a  kitchen,  a  living 
room,  and  a  bedroom  each  for  Jerry  and 
his  two  children,  plus  a  small,  cluttered 
room  filled  with  books  and  papers  where 
Jerry  keeps  his  typewriter.  Beyond  that, 
though  he  doesn't  show  me  this  (and  never 
will),  there  is  a  safe— as  large  as  another 
room— where  he  keeps  his  unpublished 
manuscripts. 

He  has  prepared  lunch:  whole-grain 
bread,  a  little  cheddar  cheese,  some  nuts 
mixed  with  honey.  He  sets  two  folding  TV 
tray  tables  on  the  deck. 

"I  hope  this  is  all  right,"  he  says.  "I 
don't  entertain  much.  Not  exactly  the  Ju- 
nior League  here." 

"That's  a  relief,"  I  say. 

After  lunch,  we  take  a  walk  up  the  hill 
behind  Jerry's  house. 

I  tell  him  about  my  family— my  moth- 
er's frustrating  career  as  a  ghostwriter  for 
a  famous  psychologist,  my  father's  paint- 
ings, which  nobody  ever  buys  or  even  sees, 
the  distance  my  sister  has  chosen  to  put 
between  herself  and  the  rest  of  us,  and  the 
feeling  I  am  left  with,  that  responsibility 
for  my  parents'  happiness  lies  with  me. 
Jerry  listens  soberly  to  everything  I  say, 
though  he  offers  little  personal  information 
of  his  own. 

"I  keep  catching  myself  talking  to  you  as 
though  we're  veterans  of  all  the  same  sorry 
pieces  of  history,"  he  says.  "I  want  to  ask 
you  some  dopey  question  like  where  were 
you  on  V-E  Day.  Then  I  have  to  slap  my 
forehead  and  remind  myself  you're  a  kid." 

"I  never  really  fit  in  with  my  age  group," 
I  tell  him. 

"That  makes  two  of  us,  my  friend,"  he 
says.  "I  can  take  society  well  enough,  so 
long  as  I  keep  my  rubber  gloves  on.  Al- 
though lately,  I  keep  feeling  the  irrepressible 
urge  to  cut  off  my  ear  and  catch  the  next 
train  to  Antarctica." 

"Same  reason  I  ended  up  in  my  psycho- 
logical single  at  Yale,"  I  say.  Then  I  tell  him 
about  the  roommates  and  the  bunk  bed 
and  the  noises  in  the  night. 

"I'd  call  that  a  hell  of  an  imposition,"  he 
says. 
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"Maybe  I'm  nisi  not  cut  out  for  colle 
giate  life." 

"Try  the  army,''  he  tells  me. 

Somewhere  along  the  path,  climbing  the  g 
hill  behind  his  house  with  the  dog  follow- 
ing, he  takes  my  hand. 

I 

For  dinner  that  night,  there  is  more 
bread,  a  plate  of  steamed  fiddlehead 
ferns,  and  slices  of  apple.  Afterward,  Jerry 
pops  a  bowl  of  popcorn  for  us  and  tosses  n 
with  lamari  sauce  rather  than  butter.  He 
clears  a  spot  for  me  on  a  couch  and  wraps 
a  blanket  around  my  feet.  I  have  been 
coughing  slightly,  which  worries  him. 

The  first  movie  he  screens  for  me  is  one 
of  his  favorites,  an  early  Hitchcock,  The 
Thirty-Nine  Steps.  After  that  one's  over,  he 
puts  another  reel  on  the  projector— The 
Thin  Man.  I  fall  asleep  somewhere  in  the' 
middle  of  the  second  half. 

Earlier  that  day,  Jerry  set  my  suitcase  on 
the  spare  bed  in  Peggy's  bedroom.  I  haven't 
met  her  yet.  Now  he  makes  sure  I  have 
everything  I  need.  Towels.  Water.  A  pillow. 
He  stands  next  to  the  bed,  smoothing  the 
sheets.  I  have  taken  out  my  contact  lenses. 
so  I'm  wearing  my  glasses  now.  I  remove  p 
them,  and  set  them  on  the  nightstand. 

"Now  I  can't  even  recognize  you,"  I  say. 
"You  could  be  anybody." 

"I'm  actually  Clark  Gable,"  he  says. 
"Make  that  Gomer  Pyle." 
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Sometime  in  the  night  Peggy  comes  in 
and  lies  down  on  the  single  bed  beside 
mine.  When  I  wake  up,  she's  still  asleep.  I 
put  on  my  jeans  and  a  T-shirt  and  go  out 
into  the  kitchen. 

Jerry  is  already  up.  He  serves  us  a 
breakfast  of  Birds  Eye  Tender  Tiny  Peas 
and  whole-grain  bread  on  the  deck. 

"I  want  to  teach  you  about  this  diet  of 
mine,"  he  says.  Cooking  food  robs  it  of  all 
the  natural  nutrients,  he  explains.  Not  only 
that:  refined  foods  like  sugar  and  white 
flour— even  whole-wheat  flour,  honey,  and 
maple  syrup— take  a  very  heavy  toll  on  the 
body.  Although  he  has  served  me  cheese, 
dairy  products  are  also  a  bad  idea,  espe- 
cially if  they're  made  from  pasteurized 
milk,  which  has,  after  all,  been  heated 
above  150  degrees,  the  temperature  at 
which  crucial  nutrients  are  destroyed,  he 
says. 

Jerry  has  developed  a  particular  tech- 
nique for  preparing  meat.  First  he  takes 
the  special,  organic  ground  lamb  he  buys 
at  the  health-food  store  and  forms  it  into 
patties,  which  he  freezes.  He  believes  this 
will  kill  whatever  bacteria  might  be  there. 
Then  he  cooks  them,  but  only  at  a  temper- 
ature of  150. 

It's  close  to  noon  when  Peggy  emerges 
from  the  bedroom. 

"I  want  you  to  meet  Joyce,"  Jerry  says. 
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he's  the  one  I  told  you  about.  She  wrote 
it  magazine  article." 

"Hi,"  she  says.  Then  she  picks  up  a 
igazine  and  flips  through  it. 
"What  do  you  say  we  drive  into  town  for 
!  paper'.'"  Jerry  asks  me.  It's  a  10-minute 
■vc,  back  over  the  dirt  roads  and  onto  a 
vered  bridge  that  spans  the  Connecticut 
vcr.  leading  into  the  town  of  Windsor,  Ver- 
jnt.  When  we  pull  up  in  front  of  the  news- 
tiiti  on  Main  Street,  both  of  us  hop  out  of 
-ry's  car  and  walk  into  the  store  together, 
ry  says   hello  to  the   man   behind   the 
unler.  He  picks  up  a  yo-yo  for  Matthew. 
"That  was  pretty  unusual  for  me,"  he 
ys  as  we  drive  away. 
"Getting  a  yo-yo?" 

"Bringing  somebody  into  the  store  like 
at,"  he  says.  "A  guest.  Except  that  you 
>n't  feel  like  a  guest." 
Just    where   we   turn    into   his 
iveway,  Jerry  shifts  the  car  into 
:utral  and  pauses  a  moment.  He 
mis  over,  puts  his  hands  on  my 
oulders  and   kisses   me.   I   kiss 
m  back. 

rwo  days  after  I  leave  Cornish  a 
letter  arrives  from  Jerry.  He's 
issed  me  all  day,  he  writes.  I'm 
1  the  move  again  now,  this  time 

my  job  in  New  York  City  and 
e  Central  Park  West  brownstone 
'the  couple  I'll  call  the  Mendel- 
tns,  who  have  invited  me  to  use 
ieir  house  and  watch  their  dogs 
hile  they're  away.  The  Mendel- 
>ns'  house,  on  West  73rd  Street,  a 
ock  from  the  famous  Dakota 
jartment  building,  is  huge,  and 
lied  with  original  art  and  very 
lodern  furnishings.  I  reach  my 
sdroom  on  the  top  floor  via  pri- 
ite  elevator. 

At  The  New  York  Times,  too, 
ly  circumstances  are  impressive.  I 
m  installed  behind  a  huge  desk,  facing  a 
all  full  of  books  about  world  history  and 
nrrent  affairs.  I  am  supposed  to  sit  and 
Dmpose  editorials. 

Still,  I  feel  oddly  depressed.  Jerry  Sal- 
iger  has  moved  into  my  head.  We  talk  to- 
sther  on  the  phone  every  night,  and  some- 
mes  during  the  day. 

"All  these  years  you  haven't  been 
round,  and  it  hasn't  seemed  like  a  prob- 
;m,"  he  tells  me  on  the  phone.  "But  now 
lat  I've  met  you,  and  you're  gone,  things 
;em  out  of  balance.  This  morning  I  found 
lyself  looking  over  at  the  chair  where  you 
at,  and  it  seemed  unbearably  sad  that  you 
/eren't  in  it." 

He  sends  me  a  flyer  for  an  antiques  auc- 
on  taking  place  near  White  River  Junction 
he  next  week,  and  suggests  that  we  go.  He 
alls  to  say  he  picked  the  first  peas  from  his 


garden.  He  calls  to  say  he  just  finished 
reading  the  editorial  page  of  the  Times. 
"When  are  they  going  to  run  something 
you  have  to.,say?  That  page  is  crying  out  for 
the  voice  of  a  girl  like  you,  if  you  ask  me." 

Ten  days  after  I  began  my  job  with  The 
New  York  Times,  Jerry  drives  five  hours  to 
New  York  to  pick  me  up-me  and  the 
Mendelsons'  two  dogs.  This  time,  when  he 
pulls  up  in  front  of  the  brownstone  on  West 
73rd  Street,  I  go  running  into  his  arms.  He 
strokes  my  hair.  "God,  I've  been  waiting 
forever  for  this,"  he  says. 

We  buy  a  bag  of  bagels  and  lox  on  the 
Upper  West  Side.  Then  he  turns  right 
around  and  drives,  very  fast,  the  full  five 
hours  straight  back  to  New  Hampshire. 
This  time,  when  I  walk  into  his  house,  I 
know  where  I'm  headed. 


MOVING  ON 

After  her  year  with  Salinger,  as  Joyce 

Maynard  writes  in  her  memoir,  she  became 

a  writer  of  essays  and  novels  and  raised 

three  children.  Willy,  left,  14,  and  Charlie.  16, 

are  shown  with  her  at  home  in 

Northern  California.  Her  daughter,  Audrey, 

20,  is  a  college  sophomore. 


Jerry's  bedroom  is  not  particularly  large. 
There  is  nothing  much  in  it  but  a  queen- 
size  bed,  a  night  table,  a  mirror,  a  dresser. 
There's  a  door  leading  to  a  bathroom,  and 
a  door  leading  to  the  room  where  Jerry 
writes  and  meditates  every  morning,  and  a 
door  leading  to  the  rest  of  the  house,  where 
the  children's  rooms  are.  But  there  are  no 
children  here  this  weekend.  Matthew's  with 
his  mother,  Peggy's  with  her  boyfriend. 
I'm  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  in 


another  one  of  my  short  little-girl  dresses. 
He  pulls  it  over  my  head.  No  bra  on  my 
thin  body.  I  have  no  need  for  one.  Only 
cotton  underpants.  He  takes  those  off. 
There  are  no  discussions  of  birth  control, 
and  I  don't  think  to  ask.  I  am  less  mature 
than  most  18-year-olds.  It  is  just  four  years 
since  I  put  away  my  Barbies.  He  says  he 
loves  me.  I  say  the  same  to  him.  I  feel  the 
way  I  imagine  a  person  does  when  she  has 
a  religious  experience.  Saved.  Rescued,  de- 
livered, enlightened,  touched  by  a  divine 
hand. 

I  have  never  seen  a  naked  man  before. 
When  we  attempt  intercourse,  the  muscles 
of  my  vagina  simply  clamp  shut.  After  a 
few  minutes,  we  have  to  stop.  I  am  weep- 
ing, less  from  the  pain  in  my  genitals  than 
from  the  pain  in  my  head,  which  feels 
ready  to  burst.  I  get  up  from  the 
bed  and  stagger  to  the  bathroom 
to  pour  water  on  my  face. 

"Lie  down,"  he  says  quietly. 
"Let  me  do  your  pressure  points." 
He  sits  on  the  side  of  the  bed  next 
to  me  and  applies  his  fingers  to  a 
spot  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger of  each  hand.  In  a  few  min- 
utes the  worst  of  the  headache 
goes  away. 

"I'm  sorry,"  I  whisper.  "I  don't 
know  what  I  did  wrong." 

"Tomorrow  I'll  look  up  your 
symptoms  in  the  Materia  Medico," 
he  says  gently.  "And  maybe  tomor- 
row you'll  be  better  anyway." 

But  the  next  day,  when  we  take 
off  our  clothes  and  try  once  more 
to  make  love,  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens. 

The  discovery  that  I  can't  have 
intercourse  has  left  me  feeling 
more  outside  the  world  than  ever. 
I  will  never  live  a  normal  life. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  problem  like 
mine?  Who  ever  had  such  a  prob- 
lem, in  the  history  of  the  world? 

It  is  my  new,  terrible  secret,  worse  than 
the  secret  of  my  father's  drinking.  The  fact 
that  Jerry  knows  binds  me  more  tightly  to 
him  than  ever. 

After  five  days  in  Cornish,  Jerry  drives 
the  Mendelsons'  dogs  and  me  back  to 
New  York.  I  rest  my  head  in  his  lap  most 
of  the  way.  In  the  front  hall  of  the  brown- 
stone. he  sets  my  bags  down. 

"Exciting  place.  New  York,"  he  sa\s.  "A 
girl  like  you  could  go  far  in  a  city  like  this  " 

"It's  not  that  great."  I  say. 

"I  his  bachelor  business  doesn't  seem  to 
be  as  hot  an  idea  as  it  used  to."  he  sa\s 
"You've  got  me  impossibh  distracted,  I  keep 
wanting  to  hear  what's  on  your  mind." 

"Maybe  we  could  get  one  of  those  wire- 
service  machines,  like  the  ones  at  //;< 
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and  I  could  send  you  hourlj 
bulletins  Matthew  could  run  oul  to  the 
garden  with  the  latest  updates."  But  I'm 
not  m  the  mood  foi  joking.  I'm  trying  not 
to  crj 

"I  couldn't  have  made  up  a  character  of 
.1  "iii  ['d  love  better  than  you,"  he  says. 

In  July,  two  of  the  editorials  I've  written 
run  in  The  Ven  York  Times,  "Not  bad 
for  a  girl  who  grew  up  on  the  wrong  sale 
o\'  the  tracks  in  Kalamazoo,"  Jerry  says 
when  he  calls.  "I'd  hardly  even  know  your 
first  tongue  was  Lithuanian." 

1  start  work  on  my  memoir,  with  a  dead- 
line for  delivery  of  the  book  set  for  Octo- 
ber, shortly  before  my  19th  birthday.  My 
publisher,  Doubleday,  is  eager  to  have  the 
book  come  out  while  I'm  still  in  my  teens 
so  that  it  can  make  the  claim  that  1  am  the 
youngest  girl  since  Francoise  Sagan  and 
Anne  Frank  to  publish  a  book. 

For  someone  who  would  once  have  de- 
scribed a  book  contract  with  a  major  New 
York  publisher  as  one  of  the  better  things 
that  could  happen  in  her  life,  I  am  not  real- 
ly thinking  about  my  book  much  anymore. 
Ail  1  really  care  about  by  now  is  being  with 
Jerry  Salinger. 

His  letters  to  me  are  full  of  longing  for 
me,  missing  me,  and  plans  for  how  we 
might  be  together.  Maybe  he'll  call  up  his 
old  friend  Bill  Shawn  and  take  an  office  at 
The  New  Yorker,  he  suggests.  Maybe  next 
fall,  when  I'm  back  in  New  Haven,  he'll 
rent  a  little  house  in  Westport,  to  be  closer 
to  me. 

Knowing  how  I  love  to  perform  in  plays, 
he  speaks  often  of  the  two  of  us  acting 
scenes  from  Shakespeare  together  in  his  liv- 
ing room.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  maybe,  for 
starters.  In  one  letter,  he  suggests  that  he 
and  I  write  a  two-character  play  together 
and  take  it  to  London  to  perform,  our- 
selves, in  the  West  End. 

I  believe  him.  Yes,  I  say.  Why  not? 

"Why  don't  you  find  someone  else  to 
take  care  of  those  goofy  dogs  and  move  in 
here  for  the  rest  of  the  summer?"  Jerry 
says.  "A  girl  like  you  shouldn't  have  to  put 
up  with  the  Upper  West  Side  in  August, 
when  she  could  be  eating  fresh-picked  corn 
and  swimming  in  New  Hampshire  ponds. 
You've  had  a  nice  big  taste  of  The  New 
York  Times.  What  you  really  should  be  do- 
ing now  is  working  on  that  book  of  yours. 
I'll  help  you." 

At  the  beginning  of  August  I  tell  John 
Oakes  I'm  leaving  The  New  York  Times,  of- 
fering no  explanation.  I  find  a  house-sitting 
and  dog-walking  replacement  for  the  Cen- 
tral Park  West  brownstone,  and  Jerry  drives 
to  New  York  again  to  pick  me  up. 


Every  day,  in  the  late  afternoon,  wc  take 
the  sank-  walk  to  the  top  of  Jerry's 

hill.  On   llns  particular  day.   I   am   telling 

Jerry  ii n  storj  ofmj  visit  the  previous  fall 

to  the  Miss  Teenage  America  pageant  in 
I  oil  Worth  lor  Seventeen  magazine.  Along 
the  path,  I  perform  imitations  of  the  talent 
presentations  of  the  various  contestants:  a 
girl  who  twirled  her  baton  to  "Stars  and 
Stripes  forever."  a  medley  of  songs  from 
The  Sound  of  Music,  including  one  num- 
ber m  which  the  contestant,  dressed  in  a 
nun's  habit,  whipped  off  her  long  black 
robe  to  reveal  a  sparkly  leotard  and  then 
broke  into  a  tap  dance. 

He  looks  at  me  hard.  "1  have  no  doubt 
you  could  go  to  town  on  a  story  like  that. 
Joyce,"  he  says.  "Not  a  lot  gets  by  you.  You'd 
get  all  kinds  of  hugely  gratifying  pats  on  the 
back  while  you  were  at  it.  too,  as  some  kind 
of  goddamn  female  Truman  Capote,  hop- 
ping from  one  hollow  scene  to  the  next. 

"But  one  day,  kiddo,  you're  going  to 
have  to  ask  yourself  what  the  point  is. 
Does  anybody  actually  need  to  open  up 
Esquire  magazine  and  take  in  one  more 
hysterically  amusing  little  exercise  in  assas- 
sination by  typewriter?  Sooner  or  later  you 
need  to  soberly  consider  whether  what  you 
write  is  serving  any  purpose  but  to  fan 
your  own  ego." 

For  several  minutes  we  walk  up  the  hill 
with  no  sound  but  the  one  our  shoes  make 
along  the  path.  Now  and  then  we  stop  to 
throw  a  stick  for  Joey.  I  put  my  hand  in 
Jerry's  pocket. 

"Most  writers  aren't  in  the  position  you 
are,  Jerry,"  I  point  out.  "A  person  has  to 
write  things  somebody  will  be  willing  to 
pay  for  and  publish." 

"That  article  you  wrote  for  McCall's 
about  your  wonderful,  perfect  relationship 
with  your  parents,"  he  says  quietly.  "Skill- 
ful. Clever.  Eminently  publishable.  And 
there  wasn't  one  honest  sentence  in  the 
whole  damn  thing.  Your  father's  an  alco- 
holic, for  God's  sake." 

We  have  reached  the  top  of  the  hill, 
where  we  always  turn  around  and  head  back 
to  the  house.  I  study  the  dirt  and  draw 
breath  as  a  terrible  wave  of  sadness  comes 
over  me.  "I  could  never  write  about  my  fa- 
ther's drinking,"  I  whisper.  "I  can't  even  talk 
about  it  with  my  mother.  She'd  be  so  upset." 

He  shakes  his  head.  "Someday,  Joyce," 
he  says,  "there  will  be  a  story  you  want  to 
tell  for  no  better  reason  than  because  it 
matters  to  you  more  than  any  other.  That's 
when  you'll  finally  produce  the  work  you're 
capable  of." 

Ilike  having  Matthew  around,  because 
when  Matthew's  around.  Jerry  is  more 
carefree.  Matthew  loves  pizza,  so  Jerry  will 
take  us  out  for  pizza,  even  though  pizza  is 
a  forbidden  food,  full  of  cheese  and  oil. 


cooked  at  a  high  temperature.  We  all  gorge 
on  it.  Then  we  go  to  an  action  movie  Jerry 
wouldn't  care  about,  except  that  Matthew 
wants  to  sec  it. 

Alter  we  get  home  and  Matthew  goes  to 
bed,  Jerry  tells  me  how  much  he  hates  hav- 
ing all  that  garbage  in  his  body. 

He  takes  me  into  the  bathroom  with 
him.  "You  can't  let  this  junk  sit  around  pu- 
trefying in  your  intestine."  he  says.  Then  he 
shows  me  how  to  put  my  finger  down  my 
throat  and  make  myself  throw  up. 

Jerry  uses  this  technique  when  he  has 
consumed  an  unhealthy  food.  But  once 
I've  learned  how  to  do  this.  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  do  it  every  day. 


r. 


In  September,  Jerry  drives  me  to  New 
Haven.  He  and  I  carry  my  trunk  up  the 
stairs  to  my  apartment,  along  with  a  bag' 
of  vegetables  from  his  garden. 

The  next  morning  I'm  supposed  to  reg- 
ister for  classes.  Jerry  is  driving  home  to 
New  Hampshire.  "I'll  call  you  tonight,"  I 
say. 

"Who  knows?"  he  tells  me.  "Maybe  you'll 
meet  up  with  some  irresistible  Joe  College 
type  and  I'll  never  hear  from  you  again." 

The  next  day  I  buy  a  schefflera  plant  and 
an  African  violet.  I  go  over  to  the  Hadas- 
sah  Thrift  Shop  and  buy  a  hooked  rug  and 
an  overstuffed  armchair  and  a  bunch  of 
mismatched  dishes  and  cooking  utensils 
By  nightfall  everything's  in  place.  I  call  Jer 
ry,  collect  as  usual. 

"You  wouldn't  recognize  it  here,  my  place   t 
looks  so  homey,"  I  tell  him. 

"Wish  I  could  say  the  same  about  this 
one,"  he  says.  "Things  aren't  the  same 
around  here." 

The  next  day  I   buy  books  and  note-   | 
books.  But  I  don't  attend  the  art  class  I've 
signed  up  for.  I  ride  my  bike  for  hours   ( 
through  the  Yale  campus. 

That  night  I  call  Jerry.  "Come  get  me 
I  say. 

"God,  I  missed  you,"  he  says.  "It's  about 
time." 


I 
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It's  lonely  in  Cornish.  Even  the  telephone  is 
largely  off-limits,  but  I  write  a  few  letters. 
"I've  hung  my  clothes  in  the  closet  here."  I 
write  to  my  sister.  "I've  decided  that  this  is 
really  the  only  place  I  can  live.  I  can  no 
longer  imagine  being  apart  from  Jerry." 

It's  not  that  simple.  Jerry  can  be  moody 
and  cranky,  and  even  his  humor  is  often 
tinged  with  a  sharp,  practically  sneering  bit- 
terness that  scares  me.  His  assessments  of 
most  people  around  him  are  withering, 
even  brutal.  I  hear  him  on  the  phone  with 
some  acquaintance,  someone  from  his  New 
York  days.  He  sounds  patient  and  con- 
cerned. Then  he  puts  down  the  receiver 
and  groans.  "God,  the  world  is  full  of  drea- 
ry fools,"  he  says. 
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Even  though  I  never  question  that  he 
SS  me,  he  now  voices  criticisms  of  me 
B  son  I  never  used  to  hear  from  him. 
I  bad  enough  that  I  bake  a  banana 
■fid.  But  I  leave  the  bowl  in  the  sink. 
ere  are  banana  peels  on  the  counter,  and 
ps  o\'  batter. 

I  scatter  clothes  on  the  floor.  My  red- 
d-white-checked  sneakers,  which  he  had 
ted  in  the  photograph  on  the  cover  of 
■c  New  York  Times  Magazine,  are  less 
arming  to  him  in  the  middle  of  the  bed- 
im floor. 

The  division  between  us  goes  deeper, 
hat  Jerry  wants  is  freedom  from  wanting. 
le  self-denial  that  he  practices  in  his 
:t  "abstemiousness."  he  calls  it— is  what 
believes  in  for  all  other  areas  of  his  life, 
o.  His  goal,  in  meditation,  is  letting  go  of 
sire,  obliterating  the  ego.  His  goal  is 
•thing  less  than  to  empty  his  brain  of 
ought. 

Jerry  meditates  daily,  but  not  the  way 
rtain  college  students  do,  for  10  or  15 
mutes  on  a  mat,  or  like  a  follower  of  the 
rm  of  transcendental  meditation  popular- 
;d  by  Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi.  "Not  a 
easant  thought,  knowing  I  can  take  credit 
r  getting  the  whole  rotten,  faddish  thing 
ling."  he  tells  me. 

There  is  a  certain  kind  of  heavy  cotton- 
oadcloth  jumpsuit,  of  a  sort  generally 
3rn  by  car  mechanics,  that  Jerry  favors, 
/ery  morning,  after  breakfast,  he  puts  on 
s,  which  is  navy  blue,  with  a  zipper  down 
e  front,  and  disappears  into  his  study  to 
rite  and  meditate.  I  may  not  see  him 
;ain  until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  He 
ants  me  to  meditate,  too.  But  every  time  I 
sume  my  yoga  positon  and  begin  my 
eathing,  worldy  thoughts  seep  in. 
Except  for  the  hours  in  the  day  when  he 
treats  to  his  study,  I  stay  very  close  to  Jer- 
— sitting  on  his  lap,  resting  my  head  on 
s  shoulder  when  we  watch  movies,  hold- 
g  his  hand  when  we  walk  down  the 
reet.  But  even  in  our  affection  there's  a 
nd  of  mad,  clutching  desperation. 
His  irritation  with  me  becomes  more 
•onounced.  I  left  wet  laundry  in  the 
asher.  My  editor  has  raised  the  question: 
'ould  Jerry  consider  making  some  kind  of 
atement  about  my  book  that  could  be 
led  to  promote  it,  and  though  I  should 
ive  known  what  he'd  say,  I  mention  her 
quest  to  him.  It  isn't  what  he  says  that 
lames  me.  What  he  says  is  simply  "I 
ink  I'll  pass."  But  the  look  on  his  face  is 
le  of  just  barely  concealed  horror. 
I  put  one  of  my  old  miniskirts  on  a  day 
hen  Peggy's  over.  "Don't  you  have  some- 
ling  else  you  can  wear?"  he  says. 
"I  like  this  skirt,"  I  say. 
"You  look  ridiculous,"  he  says.  I  start  to 
•y.  "Don't  take  it  personally,"  he  says. 
It's  a  common  failing  of  mankind." 


My  birthday  in  November  passes  as  just 
an  ordinary  day.  Three  days  later  Nix- 
on is  re-elected. 

Jerry  writes  for  hours  every  day.  In  the 
years  since  he  last  published  his  work,  he 
has  completed  at  least  two  books.  He  doesn't 
show  me  his  writing.  One  thing  he  does 
show  me  is  his  archives  of  the  Glass  family, 
who  seem  as  real  to  him  as  the  family  into 
which  he  was  born,  and  for  whom  he  feels 
far  greater  affection.  He  has  compiled 
stacks  of  notes  and  notebooks  concerning 
the  habits  and  backgrounds  of  the  Glass- 
es—music they  like,  places  they  go,  epi- 
sodes in  their  history. 

About  his  own  family  he  says  nothing, 
except  for  the  one  time  he  tells  me  his  sister 
works  at  Bloomingdale's.  Over  the  months, 
we  will  make  numerous  stops  at  Blooming- 
dale's,  on  our  trips  into  Manhattan.  But  he 
never  introduces  me  to  her. 

I  spend  a  good  portion  of  that  fall  writing 
my  book,  which  is  called  Looking  Back: 
A  Chronicle  of  Growing  Up  Old  in  the  Six- 
ties. I  approach  the  project  with  weariness 
and  something  close  to  dread. 

I  may  not  have  a  highly  realistic  view  of 
my  relationship  with  Jerry  and  our  pros- 
pects for  a  future  together.  But  I  recognize 
that  the  completion  of  the  book  and  its 
publication  the  following  spring  are  bound 
to  bring  about  a  crisis  between  the  two  of 
us.  Writing  Looking  Back  represents  every- 
thing Jerry  has  told  me  not  to  do  and 
everything  he  hates:  Early  publication.  Ex- 
ploitation of  my  youth,  my  face,  my  name; 
pandering  to  the  fickle  tastes  of  what  he 
calls  "newsstandland,"  cashing  in  on  the 
precocious  facility  with  language  my  par- 
ents fostered  from  such  an  early  age  at  the 
expense  of  true  thoughtfulness.  Delivering 
more  of  what  the  marketplace  demands. 

There's  a  therapist  Jerry  travels  to  New 
York  to  see  every  two  weeks,  a  practi- 
tioner of  Wilhelm  Reich's  theories  of  or- 
gonomy.  Jerry  never  goes  into  it  much  with 
me,  except  to  say  that  this  therapy  involves 
working  with  a  person's  muscles,  and  using 
one's  voice  in  a  certain  way  that  releases 
blocked  energy.  This  is  not  the  kind  of 
therapist  with  whom  you  talk  about  your 
childhood,  or  the  kind  with  whom  you 
might  discuss  the  fact  that  the  young  wom- 
an you  are  living  with  is  unable  to  have 
intercourse.  That  problem  remains  un- 
changed, even  though  our  "baby  plan"  has 
reached  the  point  where  a  name  has  been 
selected  for  our  future  child. 

"I  dreamed  you  and  I  had  a  baby,  he 
tells  me  one  morning.  "I  saw  her  face  clear- 
ly. Her  name  was  Bint." 

He  looks  the  word  up  in  the  dictionary. 
"What  do  you  know?"  he  says.  "It's 
British   slang,   for   little  girl."   From   this 


point  on.  we  refer  to  our  future  child  by 
the  name  from  Jerry's  dream. 

Generally,  when  Jerry  goes  to  see  the  or- 
gonomist,  he  makes  the  whole  trip 
alone  in  a  single  day.  One  time  in  the  fall, 
however,  he  takes  me  with  him.  We  check 
into  the  Plaza. 

The  next  morning  Jerry  goes  to  see  his 
orgonomist.  I  have  an  appointment  to  see 
my  editor.  Jerry  and  I  have  arranged  to 
meet  for  lunch  at  the  Algonquin  Hotel, 
where  we  are  to  be  joined  by  William 
Shawn  and  Lillian  Ross— old  friends  of  Jer- 
ry's from  his  days  at  The  New  Yorker  in  the 
late  40s  and  50s.  Jerry  has  explained  to  me 
that  Ross  and  Shawn  have  been  lovers  for 
years,  although  Shawn  continues  to  main- 
tain a  household  with  his  wife. 

William  Shawn  is  a  small  person,  and  he 
seems  extremely  old.  Lillian  Ross  is  a  trim, 
tastefully  dressed  woman  around  my  moth- 
er's age.  Shawn  and  Jerry  shake  hands 
when  they  greet.  Jerry  kisses  Lillian  Ross 
on  the  cheek.  We  take  our  seats  in  a  booth. 
Jerry  introduces  me,  reminding  them  of 
my  Times  article.  "Joyce  has  just  finished  a 
book."  he  says.  "A  memoir." 

"Oh,  really,"  says  Lillian  Ross.  "I  wouldn't 
have  known  a  person  could  do  that  at 
your  stage." 

Lillian  Ross  is  wearing  an  understated 
suit.  I  am  wearing  a  navy-blue  jumper  and 
a  bright-purple  turtleneck  with  matching 
tights. 

"I  have  a  collection  of  your  early  profiles 
from  TJie  New  Yorker."  I  tell  her.  "My  moth- 
er gave  it  to  me  when  I  was  a  little  girl." 

"How  very  gratifying,"  she  says.  "I  sup- 
pose it  must  have  been  terribly  exciting  for 
you  to  have  work  published  in  the  Times?" 

"Oh."  I  say,  "I've  been  writing  for  maga- 
zines for  years."  I  tell  her  about  Seventeen 
magazine— the  articles  about  Julie  Nixon 
Eisenhower,  and  Miss  Teenage  America. 
When  she  asks  about  writers  I  admire.  I 
mention  Jane  Austen  and  Carl  Reiner.  I  ask 
her  about  interesting  people  she's  inter- 
viewed lately.  She  shoots  Shawn  a  look 
across  the  table.  "Nobody  who  would  interest 
you,"  she  says.  "Nobody  nearly  as  interest- 
ing as  Julie  Eisenhower  or  Miss  Teenage 
America." 

Throughout  our  lunch.  William  Shawn 
sits  quietly  in  the  booth  across  from  me. 
nodding.  A  less  mannerly  person  might 
have  shot  Lillian  Ross  a  knowing  look  back. 
If  he  conveys  something  to  her.  it  is  no 
more  than  the  faint  raising  o\'  an  eyebrow  or 
a  nearly  imperceptible  twitch.  I  register  no 
look  of  disdain  on  his  face  as  I  do  on  hers 

After  we  saj  good-bye  to  them.  Jerry 
hails  a  cab.  In  the  cab.  he  sa\s  nothing 
about  our  lunch.  He  takes  me  straight  from 
the  Algonquin  to  Saks 

"I  want  to  buy  you  a  coat."  he  says.  But 
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he  doesn'l  stoo  me  to  the  kind  ol  coal  girls  at 

Vale  ait  wearing  this  fell.  I  Ik-  one  he  chooses 
foi    me  is  black  eashnieie    .1  kind  of  coal   I 

imagine  I  illian  Ross  might  wear. 

M\  hook  has  undergone  us  final  editing 
now,  and  is  heading  toward  the  galley 
stage.  Almost  every  da)  I  receive  a  letter 
from  my  editor  or  my  agent,  discussing 
some  aspect  of  the  books  promotion.  Sale 
oi'  the  paperback  rights.  Foreign  transla- 
tions. Radio  interviews.  I  tell  my  agent  I'll 
have  to  pass  on  those. 

"Nobodj  sells  books  anymore  purely  on 
the  strength  oi'  what  she  writes,"  she  tells 
me.  ""Sou  have  to  go  out  and  sell  yourself 
loo.  Why  do  you  think  they  put  your  pho- 
tograph on  the  book  jacket'.'" 

Jerry  and  I  argue  daily  about  this.  "A 
writer's  face  should  never  be  known,"  he  says. 

"'If  you  hadn't  seen  my  face,  would  you 
have  written  to  me?"  I  ask  him.  He  doesn't 
answer. 

I  write  a  160-page  book  that  fall,  ostensibly 
about  my  life,  in  which  1  never  once  men- 
tion that  1  grew  up  with  an  alcoholic  father. 
Or  with  a  mother  who  never  felt  able  to  talk 
with  me  about  my  father's  drinking. 

1  talk  about  Joan  Baez  and  Jackie  Kenne- 
dy, about  hearing  the  Beatles  on  The  Ed  Sul- 
livan Slum;  the  prevalence  of  pot  smoking 
among  my  friends,  the  women's  liberation 
movement.  I  talk  about  college  without  men- 
tioning that  I've  dropped  out.  1  do  not  say 
that  I  spent  one  whole  summer,  once,  living 
on  a  diet  consisting  of  little  besides  a  single 
apple  and  Baskin-Robbins  ice  cream.  I  do 
not  talk  about  how  I  get  rid  of  the  ice  cream 
I  eat,  now,  by  going  into  the  bathroom  and 
sticking  my  finger  down  my  throat. 

Looking  Back  ends  with  a  scene  that 
finds  me  sitting  by  the  fire  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, preparing  to  make  myself  a  dinner  of 
steamed  squash.  It's  New  Year's  Day,  1973, 
I  say.  1  do  not  say,  in  my  book,  that  January 
1,  1973,  is  also  the  54th  birthday  of  the  man 
I  intend  to  live  with  forever,  J.  D.  Salinger. 

One  day  that  January  the  phone  rings. 
When  Jerry  answers  it,  his  voice  turns 
icy.  "Yes.  No.  No.  No.  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say  to  you.  Don't  call  me  again.  Good-bye." 

He  hangs  up.  "That  was  a  reporter  from 
Time  magazine,"  he  says.  "Asking  about  you. 
He  said  he  heard  from  some  friends  of 
yours  that  you  were  living  here  with  me." 

"No,"  I  say.  "Who?  I  hardly  have  any 
friends  anymore." 

"All  these  years  I've  done  everything  I 
could  to  maintain  my  privacy,"  he  says  to 
me.  "Now  Time  has  my  phone  number." 

We  were  in  the  bedroom  when  the  call 
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came.  He  paces  the  lloor.  He  looks  out  at 
the  mountain,  his  back  to  inc. 

"I'm  sorry,"  I  say,  weeping.  "Forgive 
me.  I'll  do  better." 

I  le  seems  barely  to  hear  me.  I  le  has  sunk 
onto  1  he  edge  of  the  bed,  staring  at  the  lloor, 
talking  to  himself  more  than  to  me. 

"How  could  you  have  done  this?  How 
did  I  let  this  happen?  What  have  I  brought 
on  myself?" 

I  climb  onto  the  bed  behind  him.  I  put 
my  arms  around  him.  He  still  won't  look  at 
me. 

"Maybe  it's  hopeless,"  he  says.  "This 
book  of  yours  could  be  the  end  of  us." 

In  March,  Peggy  and  Matthew  are  on  a 
week's  vacation  from  school,  and  the 
four  of  us  travel  to  Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 
Jerry  has  chosen  Daytona  Beach  because 
there  is  a  naturopathic  practitioner  there 
who  has  been  recommended  to  him. 

He  wants  to  see  this  doctor  to  address 
my  sexual  problem.  I  don't  question  his 
choice  to  combine  this  mission  with  a 
family  vacation. 

The  first  night  we  eat  in  the  hotel  dining 
room.  The  kids  order  spaghetti  and  garlic 
bread.  Jerry  and  I  get  a  salad,  no  dressing. 
Other  patrons  of  the  hotel,  surveying  our 
table,  would  suppose  what  they  are  seeing 
is  a  single  father  vacationing  with  his  three 
children.  But  my  behavior  is  very  different 
from  that  of  his  children.  I  am  careful  and 
anxious. 

Jerry  and  I  have  arranged  to  see  the 
naturopathic  practitioner  the  next  morning. 
Jerry  has  made  the  appointment  under  the 
name  of  John  Boletus— boletus  being  a  Latin 
name  for  mushroom. 

"My  friend  here,  Joyce,  is  anxious  to 
consult  you  about  a  problem  she's  experi- 
encing that  I  have  been  trying  to  assist  her 
with,"  Jerry  tells  the  doctor.  She  studies  the 
single  sheet  of  paper,  attached  to  a  clip- 
board, that  I  have  filled  out.  Female.  Nine- 
teen years  old.  110  pounds.  Five  feet  six 
inches.  Experiencing  difficulty  having  inter- 
course. Frequent  headaches. 

"So,"  she  says,  "how  long  has  this  situa- 
tion existed?" 

"Eight  months,"  I  say. 

"And  the  remedies  you've  considered  . . .  ?" 
She  turns  to  Jerry.  He  lists  several. 

"Has  she  experienced  acupuncture  be- 
fore?" she  asks  Jerry. 

"Only  acupressure,"  Jerry  says.  "I've 
worked  with  her  pressure  points,  but  strictly 
for  the  headaches." 

"I  want  to  perform  a  physical  examina- 
tion," she  says.  Jerry  leaves  the  room. 

Her  examination  of  me  is  very  brief.  No 
sign  of  physiological  abnormality,  she  says, 
as  I'm  putting  my  underpants  back  on. 

"You're  very  tense,"  she  says.  "I'd  like  to 
try  a  little  acupuncture  on  you."  Then  she 


insti  litis  me  lo  lake  my  dress  off  and  lie  on'( 
her  table  in  my  underwear.  She  lakes  out  a 
little  tray  of  needles,  places  one  on  my  ab-'t' 
domen,  and  spins  it  in  place  until  it  breaks 
through  the  skin.  There  is  no  pain.  Then 
she  places  a  group  of  needles  around  my 
nose,  and  another  on  my  abdomen,  and 
one  near  each  of  my  ears. 

Grim-faced,  Jerry  pays  the  bill.  We  hur-« 
ry  out  the  door.  In  the  cab  I  cry  a  little. 
Jerry  puts  his  arm  around  me.  We  say 
nothing  about  the  experience 

li 

When  we  get  back  to  the  hotel,  we  put ''" 
on  our  bathing  suits  and  take  our  jk 
towels  and  books  down  to  the  beach.  Peg- 
gy has  to  lie  under  a  beach  umbrella 
Matthew  sprints  toward  the  water,  calling 
for  his  dad.  Jerry  has  bought  him  a  kite  and|i 
he  wants  Jerry  to  fly  it 

Jerry  and  I  sit  on  our  folding  beach 
chairs  alone  together  for  a  moment.  He 
stares  out  at  the  water,  the  children,  the 
hungover  college  students  on  spring  break 
the  cars  racing  up  and  down  across  the 
sand.  He  looks  very  old.  His  shoulders  are  | 
hunched.  He  rests  his  forehead  in  his  hand 

"You  know,"  he  says,  "I  can  never  have  e 
any  more  children.  I'm  finished  with  all  this." 

Then  he  turns  to  me  and  speaks,  with  a 
coldness  I  have  never  known  before  from 
him.  Here  is  the  chill  wind  I  have  always 
feared. 

"You'd  better  go  home  now,"  he  says. 
"You  need  to  clear  your  things  out  of  my 
house.  If  you  go  now,  you  can  have  every- 
thing gone  before  the  children  and  I  get 
back.  I  don't  want  them  upset,  having  to 
witness  all  this." 
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I  get  up  from  the  sand.  I  must  be  breath- 
ing, but  it  feels  as  though  the  air  has  left 
my  lungs.  My  vision  blurs.  I  walk  back  to 
the  hotel. 

Back  in  the  room,  I  dial  the  number  of 
the  airline.  "When  is  the  next  flight  to 
Boston?"  I  ask.  There's  a  blizzard  going  on 
up  north.  No  planes  are  expected  to  fly  into 
Boston  until  the  next  day  at  the  earliest. 

Sometime  late  that  afternoon  Jerry  and   t 
the  children  return  to  our  two  adjoining 
rooms.  "I  got  a  flight  back  tomorrow,"  I 
tell  Jerry. 

"Joyce's  father  is  sick,"  Jerry  tells  Mat- 
thew and  Peggy. 

Matthew  looks  momentarily  concerned. 
"But  he'll  be  O.K.,  right?"  he  says.  I  say 
sure. 

Later  we  prepare  for  bed— I  in  my  room 
with  Peggy,  he  in  his  with  Matthew.  He 
says  good  night,  barely  looking  at  me.  I  say 
good  night. 

Lying  there  in  the  darkness,  all  I  want  is 
to  be  able  to  cry  freely.  But  I  know  I  mustn't 
wake  Peggy.  So  I  go  into  the  bathroom. 
The  sound  of  my  crying  wakes  Jerry.  He 
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nds  in  the  doorway  in  his  pajamas, 
ou've  got  to  be  more  quiet."  he  whispers. 
Bt  my  knees  give  way.  He  catches  me. 
en  he  sighs  very  deeply. 
He  sits  down  on  the  closed  toilet  seat.  I 
on  his  lap.  His  pajama  top  is  wet  with 
'  tears. 

"I  don't  think  I  can  live  without  you 
ymore,"  I  say.  "Don't  send  me  away." 
"You  know  the  story,  Joyce,"  he  says, 
vfe've  been  through  all  this  before.  Let's 
t  make  it  harder." 

In  the  morning  he  gets  a  taxi  for  me. 
)on't  forget  to  turn  the  heat  down  and 
;k  the  door  after  you,  once  you  leave  the 
use,"  he  says.  "I'll  give  you  a  call."  He 
ts  my  shoulder,  kisses  my  cheek,  and 
nds  me  a  couple  of  50-dollar  bills.  I 
,tch  out  the  window  as  the  taxi  pulls 
'ay.  He  looks  at  his  watch  and  runs  his 
nd  through  his  hair.  He  turns  and  walks 
ck  into  the  hotel. 

t  is  April  1973,  one  year  from  the  time  I 
first  heard  from  Jerry  Salinger  and  two 
;eks  before  the  publication  date  of  my 
>ok.  Advance  reviews  of  Looking  Back 
e  encouraging,  my  editor  tells  me.  Orders 


for  the  book  are  strong.  The  book  is  being 
serialized  in  the  New  York  Post.  The  Today 
show  has  booked  me  to  be  interviewed  by 
Barbara  Walters.  The  editor  of  Newsweek 
wants  me  to  write  a  piece  for  the  magazine 
about  youth  in  America. 

I  fly  to  New  York  for  my  7oc/<n'-show  in- 
terview, my  face  looking  puffy  from  making 
myself  throw  up.  True  to  Jerry's  predic- 
tions. Vogue  magazine  has  commissioned 
Richard  Avedon  to  take  a  full-page  photo- 
graph of  me  to  run  as  one  of  a  group  of 
women  selected  to  represent  the  American 
woman  today. 

I  am  staying  at  my  mother's  house  back  in 
my  old  town  now.  Every  night  I  go  down- 
town to  call  Jerry  from  a  pay  phone.  I  don't 
want  my  mother  to  hear.  After  a  few  days 
of  this  he  becomes  impatient,  irritated,  and 
then  simply  weary  of  me. 

"Why  don't  you  just  get  on  with  your 
life?"  he  says  with  a  sigh.  "Go  out  and  flog 
that  book  of  yours.  Get  all  that  glorious 
publicity  you  always  wanted  so  much." 

One  night  when  I'm  crying  too  hard  to 
speak,  he  hangs  up  on  me.  I  lean  against 
the  glass  walls  of  the  phone  booth,  looking 
at  my  own  image  in  the  silver  base  of  the 


pay  phone.  Then  I  put  another  dime  in  and 
dial  him  back.  This  time  he  doesn't  pick  up. 

In  my  first  article  in  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine.  I  had  written,  "I  feel  a  sudden 
desire  to  buy  land— not  a  lot,  not  as  a  busi- 
ness investment,  but  just  a  small  plot  of 
earth  so  I'll  have  a  place  to  go— a  kind  of 
fallout  shelter.  A  little  house,  a  comfortable 
chair,  peace  and  quiet." 

Back  when  I  wrote  those  words  I  had 
not  read  the  passage  in  The  Catcher  in  the 
Rye  in  which  Holden  Caulfield  talks  about 
leaving  the  world. 

I'd  build  me  a  little  cabin  somewhere  with 
the  dough  I  made  and  live  there  for  the  rest 
of  my  life.  I'd  build  it  right  near  the  woods 
. . .  and  later  on.  if  I  wanted  to  get  married 
or  something.  I'd  meet  this  beautiful  girl  that 
was  also  a  deaf  mute  and  we'd  get  married. 
She'd  come  and  live  in  my  cabin  with  me, 
and  if  she  wanted  to  say  anything  to  me, 
she'd  have  to  write  it  on  a  goddamn  piece  of 
paper,  like  everybody  else. 

I  have  $20,000  in  the  bank  from  the  sale 
of  my  book.  I  decide  to  use  it  to  get  myself 
a  cabin  in  the  woods.  D 
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arriage  and  family  counselor,  apparently 
ice  the  1970s.  Her  friends  don't  know  why. 
hen  Ballance,  who  actually  met  Cyndi  be- 
re  the  rift,  asked  Laura  about  it,  she  just 
id,  "Oh,  she's  so  much  prettier  than  I 
n!"  Laura's  own  attractiveness  has  always 
:en  an  extremely  sore  subject.  "Her  daddy 
Id  her  she  was  ugly  when  she  was  little," 
plains  Herman.  Laura,  who  had  brown 
lir  and  big  glasses  back  then,  remembers 
at  assessment  as  totally  devastating. 

Although  Schlessinger  admonishes  her 
illers  to  mend  family  rifts,  she  hasn't  seen 
:r  own  mother  in  14  years.  The  rupture 
nazed  her  friends,  who  say  that  Laura's 
other  was  devoted  to  her.  "Laura  is  a 
:ry  needy  person,  and  her  mother  was  in- 
rumental  in  helping  her  function  on  a  dai- 

basis,"  explains  Herman.  "Her  mother 
'ed  for  Laura  and  would  have  done  any- 
ing  for  her." 

Schlessinger  claims  that  her  mother 
alked  out  on  her  job  as  her  secretary  after 
aura  suggested  she  learn  to  type.  "She 
st  evaporated,"  Laura  told  People  maga- 
ne  four  years  ago,  in  an  interview  in 
hich  she  also  described  her  mother  as 
illed  with  negativity. . . .  She  blamed  every- 
le  for  her  unhappiness."  But  back  in 
»84,  Schlessinger  explained  the  breach 
wnewhat  differently:  "I  retired  my  mother 


from  my  office,"  she  said  in  a  letter  to  Bal- 
lance. These  days  Schlessinger  refuses  to 
talk  about  her  family  at  all,  insisting  that 
gossip  is  against  her  religion. 

The  subject  of  divorce  sends  Dr.  Laura 
into  public  paroxysms  of  anger,  but 
many  listeners  don't  realize  that  she  herself 
is  divorced.  She  had  no  children  in  her 
brief,  early  marriage.  "It  was  a  mistake,  and 
I  corrected  it,"  she  says  coldly.  When  she 
arrived  in  California  in  the  mid-1970s,  she 
was  only  separated;  Ballance  says  he  had 
been  dating  her  for  months  before  he  dis- 
covered she  had  left  a  husband  back  East. 

By  then  Laura  had  succeeded  in  launch- 
ing a  new  career.  One  day,  listening  to  Bal- 
ance's radio  program,  she  had  called  in  to 
answer  the  question  "Would  you  rather  be  a 
widow  or  a  divorcee?"  A  widow,  she  said, 
because  then  everyone  feels  sorry  for  you. 
Her  wit  was  so  quick,  her  repartee  so  ready, 
that  Ballance,  who  is  29  years  older,  was  en- 
chanted. He  says  that  he  met  her  the  next 
day  and  they  went  to  bed  that  very  after- 
noon. ("That's  not  true,"  says  Laura,  who 
insists  Ballance  "was  just  mentoring  me.") 
Ballance  complains  that  their  ensuing  rela- 
tionship has  also  been  subject  to  Dr.  Laura's 
penchant  for  revisionist  history.  "We  went 
together  for  two  goddamned  solid,  passion- 
ate, throbbing  years,  although  she  has  now 
reduced  that  to  a  couple  of  lunches."  he 
says  sardonically.  "We  used  to  thrash 
around  like  a  couple  of  crazed  weasels.  I 


used  to  call  her  Ku  Klux,  because  she's  a 
demon  between  the  sheets.  Dynamite!" 

Schlessinger  also  turned  out  to  be  dyna- 
mite on  the  air.  In  her  first  major  appear- 
ance, she  started  off  badly,  "with  a  faint, 
quavery  voice  and  a  lot  of  disclaimers,  like 
'I  really  haven't  had  a  chance  to  give  it 
much  thought  ...  ,'"  Ballance  reports.  Dur- 
ing a  commercial  break,  he  told  Schles- 
singer she  had  to  project  more  authority. 
"By  the  end,  she'd  practically  taken  over  the 
show:  'Bill,  let  me  handle  this!'"  he  says, 
mimicking  her  brisk,  I'm-in-charge  voice. 

At  the  time,  Schlessinger  was  working  in 
a  lab  at  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia next  to  Lew  Bishop,  a  tenured  neuro- 
physiology professor  and  father  of  three. 
They  are  vague  about  when  their  relation- 
ship began;  first  they  insist  Bishop  was  al- 
ready divorced,  but  later  Schlessinger  con- 
cedes he  had  just  separated.  Friends  have  a 
different  recollection.  "Laura  always  used 
to  complain  about  how  they  had  to  sneak 
around,"  says  Ballance. 

Dr.  Laura  is  now  a  passionate  opponent 
of  pre-marital  sex:  she  particular!)  disap- 
proves of  unwed  couples  "shacking  up."  But 
according  to  Shelley  Herman.  "Laura  lived 
with  Lew  for  about  nmc  years  before  she  was 
married  to  him."  Schlessinger  blames  the  in- 
fluence of  the  1960s  for  such  lapses  There 
are  things  I  did  that  I  wouldn't  dream  of  do- 
ing now."  she  says.  Nor  was  she  interested  in 
children  back  then:  she  had  even  undergone 
a  tubal  ligation.  "I  didn't  want  to  have  kids. 
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because  mj  mission  in  life  was  to  be  verj 
successful  and  brilliant  at  something,"  she 
says  But  in  her  30s  she  began  to  feel  "a  big 
emptj  space:  something  missing,"  she  re- 
calls. "I  wasn't  happy.  I  kept  churning,  not 
knowing  what  my  problem  was" 

On  her  show,  Sehlessinger  disparages 
would-be  parents  who  insist  on  bearing  bio- 
logical offspring  rather  than  adopting  needy 
children.  Bui  after  deciding  she  wanted  a 
baby,  she  herself  underwent  protracted  fertili- 
t\  treatments  to  conceive,  enduring  a  traumat- 
ic ectopic  pregnancy  before  getting  pregnant 
with  Deryk,  Herman  says  that  Sehlessinger 
told  her  she  was  pregnant  at  her  wedding, 
which  Herman  recalls  as  particularly  joyful 
because  of  the  happy  news.  But  Sehles- 
singer adamantly  denies  that  she  con- 
ceived either  pregnancy  out  of  wedlock. 

Her  son  inspired  her  best-known  slogan, 
"1  am  my  kid's  mom." 

"He  is  the  most  important  thing  in  my 
life,"  says  Sehlessinger,  who  gave  Deryk  her 
own  last  name  rather  than  her  husband's. 
She  believes  fervently  that  mothers  should 
care  for  their  children  rather  than  work  out- 
side the  home.  (Part-time  work  is  O.K.  af- 
ter the  kids  are  in  school.)  She  claims  she 
stayed  home  for  10  years  after  Deryk  was 
born,  although  when  I  ask  Bishop  he  says 
his  wife  returned  to  work  when  Deryk  was 
"five  or  six." 

By  this  time,  Bishop  had  left  U.S.C.  for 
medical-technology  sales.  But  he  lost  his  job, 
and  he  and  Sehlessinger  hit  hard  times. 
When  I  ask  him  about  that  period,  he  tears 
up,  then  turns  his  head  away  in  embarrass- 
ment. "Six  years  ago,  our  house  was  in  fore- 
closure," he  says,  staring  at  the  floor.  "We 
had  no  money.  We  were  in  terrible  trouble." 

The  family's  problems  were  compounded 
when  Bishop  nearly  died  after  cardiac  ar- 
rest. Sehlessinger  took  the  blow  badly.  In 
the  hospital,  she  tells  me,  "I  was  down  on 
my  knees  in  the  hall,  screaming  in  terror 
and  anguish."  But  much  of  her  concern 
seemed  to  be  for  herself.  "She  would  say, 
'What  am  I  going  to  do?'  It  was  all  'I,  I, 
I,'"  says  Herman. 

Then  Sehlessinger  began  to  suffer  inca- 
pacitating panic  attacks— "terror  and  pound- 
ing and  thinking  I'm  going  to  die,"  she 
says.  These  included  a  dramatic  episode 
moments  before  airtime.  "She  actually  had 
a  nervous  breakdown  right  in  front  of  all  of 
us,"  marvels  a  former  colleague.  "She  got 
in  an  argument  with  her  screener,  and  all  of 
a  sudden  she  was  down  on  the  ground  vi- 
brating like  a  carp  out  of  water."  Sehles- 
singer was  taken  out  on  a  stretcher  by  para- 
medics. 

Her  husband  has  recovered,  thanks  to  a 
sextuple  bypass  and  a  defibrillator,  but  he 


and  Schleasingei  nevei  talk  about  his  heart. 
"It  scares  me  too  much,"  she  says  in  a 
small  voice. 

Sehlessinger's  reliance  on  her  husband  is 
the  Hip  side  of  her  aggressive  displays  of 
strength.  "She's  totally  dependent  on  Lew 
for  validation,"  says  Herman.  Tall,  bearded, 
and  bespectacled.  Bishop  looks  like  his 
wife's  opposite,  but  he  seems  equally  depen- 
dent. "Lew  became  the  wife;  Laura  became 
the  breadwinner,"  Herman  explains.  "I  think 
Lew  is  so  blindly  devoted  to  her  that  he  has 
completely  lost  his  sense  of  self.  Lew  has 
morphed  into  Laura." 

Bishop  no  longer  has  an  independent  ca- 
reer; he  and  Sehlessinger  decided  several 
years  ago  that  he  would  manage  hers  instead. 
Deryk  often  went  along  for  the  ride,  even 
when  his  mother  worked  the  late  shift. 
"You'd  have  to  dodge  him  in  the  hallways;  he 
was  always  running  around  the  station  unsu- 
pervised," reports  Laurie  Sanders,  whose 
show  ran  from  6  to  10  P.M.  at  Los  Angeles's 
KOST,  while  Dr.  Laura  took  the  9-to-mid- 
night  shift  at  its  sister  station,  KFI,  housed 
in  the  same  building.  "One  night  I  was  on 
the  air  and  Deryk  ran  into  the  studio  with 
another  child  and  screamed  and  laughed  at 
the  top  of  his  lungs.  I  called  my  program 
director  and  said,  'This  has  got  to  stop.'" 

Sehlessinger  was  livid.  "From  that  point 
on  she  ignored  me,"  says  Sanders.  "When 
I  was  released  from  the  station,  allegedly 
because  of  budget  cuts,  she  ran  around 
overjoyed,  singing,  'Ding,  dong,  the  witch 
is  dead!'  She  just  reveled  in  the  fact  that  I 
was  let  go." 

When  asked  about  Sanders,  Laura  claims 
not  to  know  who  she  is,  and  says  she 
"would  never  rejoice  in  anybody  else's  pain." 
But  another  staffer  remembers  the  "ding, 
dong"  comment,  too:  "She  said  it  to  me." 

Sanders  doesn't  know  whether  Sehlessin- 
ger had  anything  to  do  with  her  termina- 
tion, but  other  women  have  found  her  a 
formidable  enemy.  "Any  woman  she  came 
in  contact  with,  she  would  view  as  a 
threat,"  says  Shelley  Herman,  adding  that 
on-air  personalities  were  at  particular  risk. 
"Tracey  Miller,  Marilyn  Kagan,  Barbara 
De  Angelis,  Mother  Love— she  systemati- 
cally set  out  to  destroy  each  of  these  wom- 
en. She  was  the  most  vengeful,  evil  person. 
She  had  me  making  calls,  trying  to  find  out 
things  about  these  people.  Now  she's 
against  gossiping,  but  she  was  very  much  in 
that  trap  of  finding  out  things  about  her 
colleagues  and  using  the  information  to  un- 
dermine them.  She  would  go  to  manage- 
ment: 'How  can  this  person  be  giving  ad- 
vice—they're not  a  therapist!'"  Herman 
sighs.  "At  the  time,  I  didn't  realize  that 
Laura's  doctorate  was  from  a  biological  sci- 
ence rather  than  a  behavioral  science." 

Sehlessinger  denies  having  tried  to  under- 


mine her  rivals,  but  she  admits  that  when 
she  worked  nights  at  KFI,  she  coveted  the 
noontime  slot  held  by  Barbara  De  Angelis, 
who  had  a  doctorate  in  psychology  from  Co- 
lumbia Pacific  University.  De  Angelis, 
whose  call-in  show  was  highly  rated  in  Los 
Angeles,  was  already  a  best-selling  author, 
and  at  first  Sehlessinger  cultivated  her.  "She 
called  me  and  said  she  wanted  to  write  a 
book,  and  wanted  my  advice  on  how  to  do 
it,"  recalls  De  Angelis.  "I  told  her  every- 
thing I  knew  about  writing  a  book.  That 
was  the  last  time  we  ever  spoke." 

"Laura  found  out  that  Dr.  De  Angelis 
was  not  a  doctor,"  says  Tracey  Miller,  who  is 
now  at  KLSX  in  Los  Angeles.  "She  in- 
formed the  entire  building."  Laurie  Sanders 
adds,  "She  was  always  bad-mouthing  Bar- 
bara. To  go  out  and  discredit  someone  to 
get  what  you  want— is  that  ethical?  She  was 
always  looking  at  it  like  'This  should  be 
mine— and  I  will  do  whatever  it  takes  to 
make  that  mine.'" 

Colleagues  were  appalled  by  Sehlessin- 
ger's tactics.  "If  you're  the  best,  earn  the 
job— don't  go  digging  up  dirt,"  says  one. 
(Sehlessinger  denies  asking  De  Angelis  how 
to  write  a  book,  but  admits  she  complained 
to  KFI  management  about  the  other  wom- 
an's credentials.) 

De  Angelis  ended  up  leaving  KFI,  but 
her  problems  weren't  over.  "The  California 
state  board  is  very  strict  about  who  can  call 
themselves  'doctor,'"  De  Angelis  explains. 
"The  board  contacted  me  and  said,  'Unless 
you  have  a  clinical  license  you  can't  use 
"doctor."'  They  said  they  had  a  complaint, 
but  they  wouldn't  tell  me  from  whom.  I 
haven't  used  'doctor'  since."  (Sehlessinger 
says  she  did  not  file  the  complaint.) 

Sehlessinger  also  allegedly  targeted  Mari- 
lyn Kagan,  a  psychoanalytic  psychother- 
apist who  inherited  Dr.  Laura's  time  slot 
when  Sehlessinger  replaced  De  Angelis  at 
noon.  "When  I  first  got  there  she  was  say- 
ing, 'Well,  finally  we  have  a  real  therapist! 
Marilyn  really  knows  what  she's  doing,'" 
recalls  Kagan.  "She  befriended  me;  she 
would  call  me  every  day.  People  at  the  ra- 
dio station  were  saying,  'Just  be  careful. 
Watch  your  back.'" 

Kagan  confided  to  Laura  that  she  was 
undergoing  fertility  treatments.  Then  a  co- 
worker informed  her,  "Laura  went  to  your 
boss  and  told  him  you're  very  ill,  that  you 
were  going  through  lots  of  things  that  would 
put  you  in  the  hospital,  and  that  you'd  be 
out  a  lot,"  Kagan  reports.  "Laura  had  a 
guy  she  told  them  they  should  replace  me 
with;  she's  less  threatened  by  men.  I  went  to 
my  boss  and  he  said,  'Don't  worry  about 
it.'"  David  Hall,  her  former  boss,  is  still 
program  director  at  KFI,  which  carries 
Sehlessinger's  show.  Asked  about  the  inci- 
dent, he  says,  "I  don't  remember." 
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When  outlaw  Jesse  James  robbed  a  bank,  coins  like  this 
1881  Morgan  silver  dollar  were  what  he  usually  made  off  with. 
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(Clockwise  from  top  left)  1993  Australian  10-dollar  note.  1992  West  African  States  5,000-franc  note.  U.S.  military  payment  certificate. 
1992  Albanian  1,000-leke  note.  1992  Bahamian  dollar  bill.  Icelandic  5,000-kronur  note.  1986  CFP  10,000-franc  note. 
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But  from  then  on,  Schlessinger  was  a  de- 
dred  enemy.  "Everything  I  would  say,  she 
ould  put  down  on  the  radio  or  challenge 
B,"  says  Kagan,  who  now  appears  on 
CBS-TV  in  Los  Angeles.  "She  would 
>nstantly  zing  me  and  berate  me  on  the 
r.  She  has  said  really  horrible  things 
>out  me;  she  slanders  me  right  and  left." 
lthough  other  co-workers  remember  such 
)mments.  Laura  denies  attacking  Kagan: 
What  a  lying  bitch,"  she  says  angrily. 

Kagan  adds,  "The  sickest  thing  about 
aura  is  how  she  ingratiates  herself  to  you, 
ith  a  plan:  If  I  kiss  your  ass,  then  I  can 
ab  you  in  the  back.  The  minute  she  didn't 
;ed  people  anymore,  she  would  shit  on 
lem.  She  is  such  an  evil,  vicious  human 
sing.  This  woman  is  very  ill;  her  envy  is  so 
erverse.  I  can't  believe  how  she  hurts  peo- 
le.  I  guess  even  $71.5  million  doesn't  heal 
wounded  psyche." 

Schlessinger  attributes  such  accusations  to 
nvy  of  her  success.  The  problem  with  that 
uplanation  is  that  so  many  people  disliked 
er  before  she  ever  became  rich  or  famous. 
Even  before  she  was  a  star,  she  had  the  atti- 
ide  that  'the  rules  don't  apply  to  me,'"  says 
ne  former  colleague. 

Dr.  Laura  is  not  pleased  that  I  have  asked 
her  if  she  is  being  hypocritical.  "I  live 
,iy  values,"  she  says,  and  offers  one  of  her 
ivorite  quotes:  "A  hypocrite  is  somebody 
/ho  says,  'Do  as  I  say,  not  as  I  do.'  A 
;acher  is  someone  who  says,  'Do  as  I  do, 
lot  as  I  did.'"  She  admits  there  are  "things 
regret  and  have  shame  for."  But  she  is  not 
bout  to  enumerate  them.  "With  the  mind- 
et  I  have  now,  there  are  certain  things  I 
vould  not  have  done,"  she  says  evenly.  "I 
im  repentant;  I  have  moved  on;  I  see  no 
eason  to  embarrass  myself." 

Particularly  now,  when  things  are  going 
o  well.  After  22  years  of  bouncing  from 
me  radio  station  to  another,  after  all  the 
hows  when  her  husband  and  Shelley  Her- 
nan  had  to  call  Dr.  Laura  with  fake  prob- 


lems because  nobody  was  calling  in  with 
real  ones,  she  now  has  her  own,  custom- 
designed  studio  and  can  buy  a  Mercedes 
whenever  she  wants.  She  attributes  her  suc- 
cess to  her  own  enlightenment.  "This  show 
parallels  my  personal  growth;  it  evolved  as  I 
evolved,"  she  says. 

Petty  quibbles  about  her  own  life  merely 
serve  to  distract  from  her  crusade  to  change 
the  world,  a  task  she  believes  she  is  accom- 
plishing. In  front  of  her  new,  California 
Mission-style  house  in  an  exclusive  gated  com- 
munity in  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  her  hus- 
band has  placed  a  sign  that  alludes  to  Schles- 
singer's  lofty  goals:  on  a  mission,  it  says. 

"I  am  getting  people  to  stop  doing 
wrong  and  start  doing  right,"  she  says. 

Schlessinger  may  not  be  calling  herself  a 
prophet  these  days,  but  "rabbi"  will  do. 
"Rabbi  means  teacher;  I  cue  one,"  she  says. 
She  ignores  the  fact  that  Orthodox  Judaism 
doesn't  permit  women  rabbis,  and  insists 
that  the  strictures  Orthodoxy  imposes  on 
women  are  not  sexist.  "The  clarity  of  the 
roles  is  wonderful,"  she  says.  (Several  days 
later,  I  turn  on  the  radio  and  hear  her  ridi- 
culing my  "ignorance"  for  asking  about  the 
concerns  of  Jewish  women  who  believe  that 
Orthodox  Judaism  is  sexist.) 

Schlessinger  doesn't  like  it  when  you 
don't  agree  with  her.  One  day  I  question 
her  interpretation  of  an  on-air  exchange. 
Her  green  eyes  blaze.  "You  missed  the 
point  again,"  she  says.  "That's  the  difference 
between  a  civilian  and  me.  Listening  to  the 
pieces  of  the  puzzle,  we're  not  equal.  Sorry; 
that's  not  arrogance,  that's  just  a  fact." 

Her  admirers  ascribe  her  certitude  to  di- 
vine providence.  "I  think  her  show  is 
one  of  God's  blessings,"  says  Patti  Edwards, 
who  became  a  friend  when  she  persuaded 
Schlessinger  to  be  honored  by  Childhelp 
U.S.A.,  a  charity  Edwards  supports. 

"To  call  her  America's  conscience  is  not 
an  exaggeration,"  says  Reuven  Bulka,  an  Or- 
thodox rabbi  from  Ottawa,  Canada,  who  has 


become  Schlessinger's  latest  spiritual  adviser. 

But  many  mental-health  professionals 
doubt  whether  her  obey-me  approach  is  tru- 
ly constructive.  "A  good  psychotherapist 
helps  people  find  their  own  answers,"  says 
Salvatore  Maddi,  a  professor  of  psychology 
and  social  behavior  at  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia at  Irvine.  "Basically  Dr.  Laura  is 
about:  I'm  right,  everyone  else  is  wrong. 
The  hostility  behind  that  is  very  tangible  in 
the  way  she  interacts  with  everyone.  The 
more  followers  she  gets,  the  more  she's  sure 
she's  right.  She  needs  very  much  to  be  in 
control." 

And  her  acolytes  are  happy  to  hand  over 
the  reins.  "A  lot  of  people  feel  over- 
whelmed," Maddi  explains.  "People  want 
there  to  be  simple  right-and-wrong  answers: 
'Spank  me  some  more.  Mama,  and  I'll  do 
whatever  you  want!'" 

It  seems  to  be  a  surefire  formula;  the 
money  is  rolling  in.  In  addition  to  Schles- 
singer's books,  audiotapes,  and  videos, 
there  is  a  magazine,  a  new  line  of  gifts  and 
collectibles,  and  the  Dr.  Laura  Collection  of 
clothing.  Never  shy  about  merchandising— 
she  used  to  have  Deryk  read  on-air  com- 
mercials—she now  hawks  an  "I  am  my  kid's 
dad"  tie  in  two  styles,  the  conventional 
boardroom  version  and  the  showbiz  one. 
She  has  formed  her  own  production  compa- 
ny and  written  a  children's  book.  And  Ten 
Commandments  goes  on  sale  September  9, 
she  reminds  her  listeners. 

But  all  this  activity  is  not  about  the  mon- 
ey, she  assures  me.  She  loves  to  quote  the 
Bible,  and  one  day  she  tells  me  about  the 
time  she  read  the  words  "You  shall  be  unto 
me  a  nation  of  priests."  "I  stopped  dead," 
she  says.  "So  the  point  is  that,  by  virtue  of 
what  I  do  and  how  I  live,  I  give  evidence  of 
God's  presence  on  earth!  That  was  the  deal 
at  Sinai;  that  was  the  job  given  to  the  Jews!" 

She  tilts  her  head  back  and  closes  her 
eyes  beatifically,  as  if  basking  in  an  invisible 
light. 

"I  like  having  a  job,"  says  Dr.  Laura.  □ 


Gretchen  Mol 


ontinued  from  page  1 9 4  sit  on  the  count- 
:r,  taunting  Mol's  indomitable  pet  rabbit, 
^ouis,  who  patrols  the  apartment's  perim- 
:ter  with  a  roguish  swagger— the  consum- 
nate  Hell's  Kitchen  rabbit. 

"The  rabbit— that's  a  good  thing  to  write 
ibout,"  Mol  says,  smiling.  She  straightens 
ler  blue-and-white  sundress  and  admits  to 
)eing  a  little  edgy  these  days.  "There's  a 
ot  with  me  and  my  situation  that's  kind  of 
Dremature,"  she  says.  "If  something's  going 
:o  come  a  little  easier,  you've  got  to  go 
A'ith  that.   And   I'm   not  gonna  push   it 


away— you  know  what  I  mean?  But  I  do 
have  these  . . .  moments  of  anxiety,  which 
is  hardly  surprising." 

Here  she  is,  a  recently  retired  coat- 
check  girl  who  on  her  way  home  has  to 
walk  through  men  drinking  malt  liquor 
out  of  paper  bags,  and  suddenly  she's  siz- 
zling, hot,  on  the  brink.  Suddenly  she  has 
agents  making  big  promises  and  studio 
execs  overnighting  scripts  unthumbed  by 
Winnie  and  Gwynnie  and  big-shot  direc- 
tors such  as  Abel  Ferrara  saying  that 
working  with  Mol  is  "heaven  on  earth.  I 
was  transported,  like  a  rainbow  a  rain- 
bow appeared  in  the  gutter,  and  she  was 
at  the  end  of  it." 


For  most  Pre-Celebrities,  these  are  tell- 
tale signs  that  the  Rubicon  has  been 
crossed,  and  that  it's  safe  to  uncork  the 
grappa  and  buy  the  Richard  Ncutra  house 
in  Los  Feliz;  for  Mol.  who  has  never  even 
been  to  Los  Feliz,  yellow  flags  are  all  over 
the  place.  Don't  get  her  wrong;  she's  pleased 
to  be  here  "thrilled."  in  fact.  But  still.  "I 
was  anxious  because  I'm  going  for  some- 
thing here,  even  with  this."  she  says,  mean- 
ing the  interview.  "You're  putting  yoursdl 
up  for  things  I'm  on  actress  instead  of  let- 
ting things  take  their  own  course.  You're 
putting  your  hand  in  it." 

She  ponders  the  alternative    no  publici- 
ty, no  magazine  covers,  and  therefore  cter- 
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nit)  hi  '\\  ii.it  li  World"  and  rejects  it.  Hei 
mood  lakes  a  turn  toward  the  Socratic. 
"Why!?  Why!?  Whj  do  I  haw  to  make  the 
decision!?"  she  asks  hersell  banging  the 
arms  of  hei  chair.  She's  half  kidding,  half 
wigging  'Because  it's  so  tempting.  But 
then  you're  stuck  with  the  consequences, 
whatever  they'll  be.  Whethei  it's  amazing 
and  it  opens  doors  for  me  or  the  movies 
don't  ivalK  lake  off,  and  then"  a  ghoulish 
expression  "everybody's  going  'pfffffftt!'" 
She  sees  u  and  tears  it:  the  great  Holly- 
wood slag  heap,  strewn  with  a  thousand 
Lima  Robertses  and  Richard  Griecos. 

So  far,  in  i  sort  of  pre-emptive  strike.  Mol 
is  doing  all  the  right  things.  She's  genuinely 
humble  ("1  don't  feel  worthy"),  deferential  to 
colleagues  she  likes  (Damon-mania:  "totally 
justified"),  and  unwilling  to  tattle  on  those 
she  doesn't  ("That  would  be  hurtful").  She 
doesn't  demand  to  be  called  an  "actor"  ("I 
don't  care  whatever")  and  is  far  too  digni- 
fied to  share  her  thoughts  on  hemp,  indige- 
nous peoples,  or  dolphins.  Plus,  she  likes 
red  meat  and  beer.  Damon  calls  her  "level- 
headed—a good  person  with  a  good  heart." 

6/"\hmygod,"  Mol  says.  She  is  respond- 
v_ying  to  the  one  and  only  Gretchen 
Mol  Rumor  circulating  in  Hollywood— that 
a  William  Morris  agent  "discovered"  her, 
Schwab's-style,  while  she  was  checking 
coats  at  Michael's,  the  Manhattan  restau- 
rant on  West  55th  Street,  where  the  agent- 
publishing  network  converges  over  Cobb 
salad  and  grilled-chicken  frites. 

Like  all  Hollywood  rumors,  this  one  is 
half  true.  Yes,  Mol  met  her  agent,  Larry 
Taube,  at  Michael's  in  1994,  when  she  was 
pulling  double  shifts,  auditioning  for  Tide 
commercials,  and  hoarding  bagels  for  din- 
ner. What  the  rumor  omits  is  that  a  Mi- 
chael's regular,  literary  agent  George  Lane, 
had  nagged  Taube  to  give  the  kid  a  look, 
and  that  months  passed  before  Taube  did. 
"The  story  makes  it  sound  like  I  was  sitting 
there,  waiting,  as  if  I  didn't  have  a  life," 
Mol  says.  "He  didn't  walk  in  and  go,  'I  got- 
ta give  you  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime!'" 
Also  lost  is  the  fact  that  Mol  was  already 
an  actress,  albeit  one  whose  only  consistent 
money  line  was  "May  I  take  your  scarf,  Mr. 
Bookman?"  While  studying  at  New  York's 
William  Esper  Studio  in  the  mid-1990s,  Mol 
did  her  share  of  hearty  New  England  sum- 
mer stock— Godspell,  Bus  Stop— for  which  she 
pulled  in  $79.75  a  week.  To  stay  afloat,  she 
performed  the  traditional  struggling-actress 
Kabuki:  waitressing,  hostessing,  and  work- 
ing for  beans  in  a  pretentious  art-house  the- 
ater—the celebrated  Angelika,  on  the  cusp 
of  SoHo.  There  Mol  was  an  usher,  and  so 
would  gamely  face  down  the  nightly  gaunt- 
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let  of  cineasts  and  N.Y.U.  film-school  aw 
teurs,  with  their  sunken  eyes  and  dog-eared 
Godan  on  Godard  paperbacks.  Those  were 
head',  days.  "I'd  clutch  the  rope,  lake  the 
mici  phone,  and  yell, 'Everybody  behind 
tlu  red  rope!'  Loved  that." 

lol  found  the  job  through  her  older 
brother  Jim,  who  had  himself  been  an  ush- 
ei  while  attending  ...  N.Y.U.  film  school. 
Gretchen  and  Jim  are  close.  They've  been 
this  way  since  they  were  kids  in  bucolic 
Deep  River,  Connecticut,  where  they  were 
raised  by  their  mother,  Janet.  (She  and 
Mol's  father  were  divorced  in  1983.) 

On  a  recent  Monday,  Mol  sat  in  Jim's  ro- 
coco East  Village  apartment,  perched  be- 
hind a  clattering  8-mm.  projector.  Jim,  an 
up-and-coming  film  editor,  took  the  chair; 
Gretchen  commandeered  the  futon,  which 
evidently  is  a  Mol-family  staple.  They  were 
reviewing  what  film  scholars  might  one  day 
describe  as  the  Mols'  experimental.  Bauhau- 
sian  phase  of  the  early  1980s,  when  Jim  was 
12  and  Gretchen  10.  The  first  clip,  from  a 
transcendently  low-tech  slasher  with  a  title 
card  that  read,  "Tradically,  The  Girl  Is 
Killed,"  showed  Gretchen  in  her  formative 
role:  all  spindly  legs  and  Fawcettian  hair, 
she  was  iced  by  a  leering,  velour-wearing 
madboy.  The  next  clip  was  from  Jim's  film- 
school  days,  and  was  therefore  disturbing 
and  Germanic— the  camera  sped  between 
Gretchen  and  an  addled  cat,  filmed  close- 
up.  A  third  clip  involved  Gretchen  and  a 
can  of  Reddi-wip,  but  don't  get  any  ideas. 

Jim  offered  thoughtful  directorial  expli- 
cation. To  which  Gretchen,  red-faced,  said, 
"All  right,  Jim.  Let  it  go." 

He  was  undaunted.  She  was  dying  a 
thousand  deaths. 

"Jim,  chill." 

The  talk  turned  to  a  spec  bottled-water 
commercial  in  which  Jim  cast  Gretchen  as 
the  water  babe.  She  wasn't  his  first  choice. 
"You  wanted  someone  with  big  breasts," 
she  said.  He  changed  the  subject. 

Nothing  came  of  the  ad,  and  for  a  while 
nothing  came,  period.  Then  she  began 
landing  Coke  and  McDonald's  commer- 
cials. By  1996  she  had  completed  an  epi- 
sode of  Spin  City,  two  TV  movies,  and  a  bit 
in  Girl  6,  Spike  Lee's  smutty  phone-sex 
fable.  "Spike  looked  at  me  with  this  half- 
smirk,"  she  recalls.  "He  said,  'I  know  this 
is  your  first  film.'"  She  holds  up  a  finger, 
fact-checking  herself.  "He  said,  'I  know  this 
is  your  first  real  film."'  Mol  played  Girl  12. 
Girl  7  had  13  seconds  of  screen  time,  so 
you  can  imagine.  Just  as  well:  "Spike  en- 
couraged us  to  improvise,  and  I  maybe 
took  it  a  bit  too  seriously." 

Next  came  the  role  of  designated  crier 
in  The  Funeral,  Abel  Ferrara's  paean  to 
New  York  wise  guys  who  wave  handguns, 
wear  pinkie  rings,  and  rat  each  other  out. 
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Boy.  does  she  cry    lour  minutes  of  heroic)* 
yowling  while  her  man  (Vincent  Gallo,  ex  ai" 
pertly   cast)   is   spirited   to   the   great    un<  *! 
known.  You'd  cry  too  if  you  were  a  sweet 
tempered    young    actress    thrown    into 
drinking,  brawling  fiat  house  thai  included 
Gallo,  who  routinely  berates  fellow  actors: 
Chris  Perm,  an  amateur  boxer  and  world-  f 
class  carouser;  Ferrara,  who  curses  like  a|)i 
sailor  and  makes  films  about  sexually  twist- 
ed cops;  and  Christopher  Walken,  who  . . 
well,  he's  Christopher  Walken. 

As  always,  Mol  is  cheerfully  judiciously 
She  adores  Ferrara,  calls  Gallo  "interest- 
ing" and  Walken  "neat"— and,  as  a  bonus,  in* 
gives  us  the  surreal  image  of  Walken  gently  \ 
urging  her  to  "think  of  Christopher  Reeve 
while  summoning  tears. 

"We  were  looking  for  that  look,  and  she 
had  it,  man— Betty-Boop-to-the-max,"  says 
Ferrara,  who  knew  a  group  of  guys  who'd 
spend  entire  evenings  jockeying  over  whose 
turn  it  was  to  hit  on  her.  Scuffles  were  not  un-  jot 
common.  Mol  handled  the  boys  deftly,  just  as  Jf( 
she  did  the  cast.  "She  held  her  own,"  he  says,  [k 
adding  that  he  later  hired  Jim  Mol  as  his  edi- 
tor. "She  knows  how  to  take  care  of  herself. 
She  and  her  brother— those  cats  are  tough." 

Still,  Gretchen  says  later,  "The  tears  were 
real— let's  just  put  it  that  way." 

From  there,  she  played  Michael  Mad- 
sen's  moll  in  Dannie  Brasco,  Mike  Newell's 
paean  to  New  York  wise  guys  who  wave 
handguns,  wear  pinkie  rings,  and  rat  each 
other  out.  Her  one  juicy  scene  was  cut,  and 
she  does  not  consider  this  a  good  thing:  "I 
wish  that  movie  was  just  gone."  That  same 
year  Mol  was  cast  in  TJie  Last  Time  I  Com- 
mitted Suicide,  an  unnecessary  tribute  to 
Neal  Cassady,  the  lamppost-scratching  Beat- 
nik poet.  Mol  played  a  bombshell  named 
Cherry  Mary  (and  not  for  nothing).  She 
managed  to  be  quite  adorable  and  perfectly 
convincing— more  so,  considering  that  Jack 
Kerouac  was  portrayed  by  Keanu  Reeves. 

So  far,  so  good— and  then  came  fatter  |fc 
roles  in  two  films  of  the  sort  that  film- 
festival  publicists  would  term  "idiosyn- 
cratic": Welcome  to  Graceland,  in  which 
redemption  is  found  through  an  Elvis  im- 
personator, and  Music  from  Another  Room, 
a  love  story  co-starring  Jude  Law.  Cool  jobs, 
crummy  results:  both  films  are  in  limbo 
and  probably  won't  be  released  (unless  Mol 
becomes  a  star,  and  is  thus  exploitable). 
Mol  is  not  thrilled  about  these  develop- 
ments either;  when  asked  about  the  latter 
film,  she  grits  her  teeth,  groans,  and  focus- 
es on  her  rabbit,  who  scrams.  "1  shouldn't 
say  anything."  she  says,  learning  fast. 
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In  November,  shortly  before  the  star- 
making  release  of  Good  Will  Hunting, 
she  wangled  an  audition  for  Rounders,  a 
coveted  Miramax  project  about  a  re- 
formed poker  shark— played  by  Matt  Da- 
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non  who,  in  order  to  bail  out  his  skeezy 
.ambler  pa!  (Edward  Norton),  is  drawn 
Ick  into  The  Element.  Mol  was  up  for 
he  role  of  Jo,  the  shark's  sensible  law- 
tudcnl  girlfriend. 

Mol  killed.  Dahl  and  Damon  signed  off 
>n  her,  and  her  tape  was  sent  to  Miramax 
jr  rubber-stamping.  Then  things  got  freaky. 
)ays  passed.  Thanksgiving  came  and  went 
and,  oh,  what  a  festive  holiday  weekend 
hat  was).  Teeth  were  gnashed,  cuticles 
hewed.  "The  word  was,  somebody  at  Mi- 
amax  wasn't  sure  about  me,"  Mol  recalls. 
Word  was,  I  didn't  look  enough  like  a  law 
tudent."  Word  was,  the  holdout  had  to  be 
iarvey  Weinstein,  the  company's  famously 
mposing  co-chairman.  And  without  Wein- 
tein,  Mol  knew,  the  message  was  clear:  No 
o  for  you. 

Days  later,  the  call  came.  "A  major  actress 
vas  interested  in  the  part,"  recalls  Weinstein. 

It  might  have  ended  that  way  had  Mol 
lot  attended  the  New  York  premiere  party 
or  Quentin  Tarantino's  Jackie  Brown,  a  film 
iroduced  by  . . .  Miramax.  Mol  spied  Wein- 
tein  huddling  with  other  industry  heavies 
n  a  corner  booth,  and  Sensible  Girl  in- 
tantly  mutated.  Mol  cleared  her  throat, 
)lanted  her  feet  in  front  of  perhaps  the 
nost  intimidating  man  in  Hollywood,  and 
aid— firmly— "No  hard  feelings." 

"Excuse  me?"  Weinstein  said,  mid-chew. 

"No  hard  feelings." 

"Uh,  no  hard  feelings  for  what?" 

"Harvey  ..." 

Weinstein  found  her  bravado  charming. 
\11  the  more  so  since  Woody  Allen  had 
:alled  to  recommend  her. 

Two  days  later,  Mol  was  cast  as  Jo.  She 
vas  eager  to  work  with  Norton,  who'd 
nade  a  splashy  debut  as  the  stuttering 
)utcher  boy  in  Primal  Fear,  and  director 
lohn  Dahl,  who'd  made  two  fine  caper- 
loirs:  Red  Rock  West  and  The  Last  Seduc- 
ion.  She  was  less  familiar  with  Damon, 
hough  she'd  heard  he'd  written  a  movie. 

"Casting  studio  movies  is  a  mystery,  but 


at  the  11th  hour,  we  won,"  says  Dahl,  who 
had  "no  idea"  who  Mol  was  before  he  cast 
her.  "She  came  in  at  the  last  minute,  and 
there  was  a  brief  moment  of  panic.  And 
then  she  ■settled  down  and  took  the  role 
and  seemed  very  relaxed  and  poised." 

"When  I  did  the  [1993]  movie  Geroni- 
mo,  I  was  hired  literally  the  day  before  I 
left.  That's  a  horrible  feeling  for  an  actor. 
It's  a  tremendous  feeling  of  insecurity,"  says 
Damon.  "Gretchen  was  put  in  a  terrible 
position  in  that  regard— but  she  was  great.  I 
didn't  notice  her  as  nervous  at  all." 

Celebrity,  the  upcoming  Woody  Allen 
film,  stars  Leonardo  DiCaprio,  hope- 
lessly miscast  as  a  deified  young  actor  who 
trashes  hotel  rooms,  scuffles  with  papa- 
razzi, and  is  catnip  to  the  ladies.  Mol  plays 
his  girlfriend.  Given  the  film's  secrecy  re- 
quirements—war tribunals  are  more  accessi- 
ble—that's all  anyone  will  say.  Mol,  no  in- 
grate,  sticks  with  the  program.  Then  again, 
there's  not  much  to  reveal,  since  she  has 
only  the  vaguest  idea  of  what  the  movie  is 
about.  Cast  members  were  never  given  the 
full  script,  and  Allen,  being  Allen,  betrayed 
little  while  filming.  His  one  word  of  direc- 
tion to  Mol,  however,  was  deliciously 
fraught:  "Repent." 

As  for  DiCaprio,  he  didn't  put  the  moves 
on  her,  and,  rumors  be  damned,  he's  no 
cheapskate.  While  filming  casino  scenes  in 
Atlantic  City,  he  endlessly  slipped  Mol  $25- 
spots  from  a  "bucket"  of  chips.  "I  re- 
gressed," she  says  of  her  DiCaprio  days. 
"Not  in  the  way  of  oggling  over  him.  In  the 
way  of  just— you  feel  as  if  you're  back  in 
high  school.  He'd  be,  like,  gross.  He  can 
just  be  gross.  At  first  you're  like  i  can't  be- 
lieve this  guy  is  acting  like  this."  And  then 
you  just  kind  of  get  into  it." 

DiCaprio  and  Damon:  could  there  have 
been  two  better  anthro-lab  experiments  for 
Mol?  Celebrity  was  filmed  shortly  before 
Titanic  opened,  but  she  knew  the  score. 
"It's  funny  how  people  make  reference  to 


how  he  was  'nothing'  before  Titanic,"  she 
says.  "There  were  tons  of  girls." 

Damon,  on  the  other  hand,  was  nothing 
before  Good  Will  Hunting.  When  Mol  first 
met  him,  at  the  Rounders  audition,  "I  wasn't 
really  aware  of  him."  Two  weeks  pass.  He 
gets  the  frothing  reviews,  the  big  box  office, 
the  magazine  covers.  Then  she  overhears 
Damon  getting  the  Golden  Globes  call  as 
they  are  sitting  in  the  makeup-and-dressing 
trailer.  "You're  kidding  me!"  he  keeps  say- 
ing. From  then  on,  Mol  recalls,  "he  seemed 
kind  of  overwhelmed  sometimes.  There 
were  a  lot  of  eye  rolls— that's  how  we  com- 
municated. We  never  sat  down  and  talked 
about  it,  but  it  was  interesting  to  see.  When 
we  did  the  movie,  he  became  Matt  Damon 
as  we  know  him."  She  laughs.  "Whatever 
that  means." 

Damon,  who  calls  his  sudden  rise  to  star- 
dom an  experience  "in  seeing  how  powerful 
the  media  really  is,"  offers  this  bit  of  advice: 
"Don't  believe  the  good  stuff,  because  the  in- 
evitable backlash  is  right  around  the  corner." 

Not  that  Mol  has  delusions  that  she's 
about  to  become  a  tabloid-caliber  superstar. 
(Although  she  did  recently  appear  in  one  su- 
permarket tabloid,  which  printed  a  paparazzi 
shot  of  her  with  her  arms  around  DiCaprio. 
Caption:  "Gretchen  Moll  [sic]  couldn't  keep 
her  hands  off  handsome  Leonardo.")  If  any- 
thing, she's  thinking  less  Matt  Damon,  more 
Ed  Norton— when  she  has  time  to  think, 
which  she  doesn't.  Mol  recently  shot  a 
cameo  in  Tim  Robbins's  The  Cradle  Will 
Rock,  in  which  she  has  one  line— "Abstract 
Expressionism!"— and  has  begun  filming  the 
tentatively  titled  Cherry  Pink,  a  Brooklyn-in- 
the-50s  comedy  directed  by  the  actor  Jason 
Alexander.  Mol  took  the  role  for  scale  be- 
cause she  liked  it.  The  only  thing  she  regrets 
is  the  dyed-orange  hairdo  it  requires. 

"Major  hair  issues  goin'  on,"  she  says  as 
her  rabbit  gnaws  at  a  visitor's  ankle. 
"Louis!  You're  killing  me  here!" 

Tabloid  lies,  problem  hair,  killer  rabbits: 
welcome  to  Hollywood.  Gretchen  Mol.  D 


Diana  and  the  Press 


:ontinued  from  page  2 x 2  Diana  had  twice 
met  Prince  Charles  late  at  night  on  the 
royal  train.  The  Queen  was  so  incensed 
that  she  took  the  unprecedented  step  of 
issuing  an  unequivocal  denial  and  demand- 
ing an  apology,  and  Diana  and  her  room- 
mates also  emphatically  insisted  it  was 
untrue.  The  Queen's  press  secretary.  Mi- 
chael Shea,  identified  the  "only  guests"  on 
the  train  as  three  local  officials,  and  two 
years  later  the  Prince's  valet,  Stephen  Bar- 
ry, wrote,  "There  was  no  lady  on  his  train. 
Not  Lady  Diana  or  anyone  else."  Still,  the 


damage  was  done.  "The  trouble  is  people 
believe  what  they  read,"  Diana  lamented, 
according  to  Penny  Junor,  one  of  her  early 
biographers. 

On  her  own,  Diana  was  already  learning 
how  to  selectively  enlist  the  help  of  the 
hacks.  In  the  same  month  that  the  train 
story  appeared,  a  reporter  from  the  Press 
Association  wire  service  named  Roger 
Tavener  caught  up  with  her  at  the  Young 
England  Kindergarten,  where  she  worked 
as  a  helper.  His  subsequent  dispatch  made 
headlines  when  he  quoted  her  as  saying. 
"I'd  like  to  marry  soon. ...  I  don't  think  19 
is  too  young."  Horrified  by  her  evident  in- 
discretion,  Diana   angrily   disavowed   the 


quote.  According  to  a  report  in  the  Daily 
Express,  "Lady  Diana  Spencer  last  night 
asked  the  Daily  Express  to  'help  set  the  rec- 
ord straight. ...  I  didn't  say  any  of  this.  I 
never  said  anything  about  marriage.'"  Af- 
ter checking  Tavener's  notes.  David  Chipp. 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Press  Association,  af- 
firmed the  accuracy  of  the  story.  But  by 
striking  back  quickly  Diana  had  succeeded 
in  blunting  the  interview's  effect. 

For  all  their  mutual  suspicion.  Diana  and 
the  hacks  kept  up  cordial  relations  The 
tabloid  men  (and  they  were,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, male)  were  smitten  by  her  drop- 
dead  good  looks,  gleaming  smile,  infec- 
tious giggle,  and  natural  manner.  To  Harr\ 
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Arnold  Diana  had  .1  waj  ol  tal 
scalps  She  used  to  colled  men  ...  in  the 
old-fashioned  romantic  way,  Shi  would  give 
you  .1  look  with  lowered  eyes  You  knew 
deep  down  11  was  a  game  she  played,  and  a 
\ei\  clever  one  in  a  way,  not  cynical,  but  by 
doing  tins,  she  won  everybodj  over." 

Diana  was  clearly  infatuated  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  so  the  pack  decided  that 
she  was  his  best  marital  prospect  and 
launched  a  campaign  in  her  behalf.  "The 
time  has  come  when  Prince  Charles 
should  gel  married."  wrote  Whitaker  in 
November  1980.  "It  is  his  duty."  Whitaker 
says,  "Diana  was  very  aware  that  if  she 
was  going  to  progress  with  Prince  Charles 
she  needed  the  press  on  her  side  . . .  saying 
how  wonderful  she  was  and  what  a  dope 
he  would  be  if  he  didn't  marry  her." 

Five  months  after  their  weekend  at  Bal- 
moral, Charles  proposed.  "To  a  certain  ex- 
tent." recalled  Harry  Arnold,  "it  was  a 
marriage  made  by  the  media." 

Several  days  after  the  engagement  an- 
nouncement, in  February  1981,  Lady 
Diana  Spencer  moved  into  a  suite  of  rooms 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  away  from  the  pry- 
ing eyes  of  the  Beast.  With  palace  offi- 
cials to  run  interference  for  her,  she  cut  off 
direct  contact  with  the  hacks.  They  never- 
theless continued  to  cover  her  unceasingly, 
and  magazines  and  newspapers  around  the 
world  took  their  cue  from  them. 

The  leaders  of  the  tabloid  pack  were 
Whitaker  and  Arnold.  Others  included 
Ross  Benson  of  the  Daily  Express  and  a 
young  pup  named  Andrew  Morton,  who 
took  over  at  the  Daily  Star  when  Whitaker 
moved  on  to  The  Mirror  in  1982.  Also  in 
the  mix  was  the  bombastic  Daily  Mail  gos- 
sip columnist,  Nigel  Dempster. 

"James  and  Harry,"  recalls  Morton, 
"were  like  the  Labrador  and  the  Jack  Rus- 
sell." Whitaker,  now  57,  had  been  a  royal 
hack  for  13  years  when  he  first  spotted  Di- 
ana. Before  she  retreated  behind  the  palace 
walls,  he  wooed  her  with  bouquets  of  red 
roses.  She  nicknamed  him  the  Big  Red 
Tomato.  Florid  and  heavyset,  with  a  nim- 
bus of  curly  hair,  Whitaker  is  the  son  of  an 
executive  of  the  Sperry  Rand  Corporation. 
"People  talk  about  me  as  if  I'd  come  from 
nowhere,"  he  once  told  a  reporter.  "But 
my  father  owned  racehorses.  We've  always 
had  good  cars."  After  graduating  from  the 
Elms  at  Colwall,  a  boarding  school,  Whit- 
aker touched  down  briefly  at  Cheltenham 
College  and  did  a  stint  as  an  accountant 
before  landing  in  journalism. 

Whitaker's  flamboyance  is  legendary.  A 
few  weeks  before  the  wedding  of  Charles 
and  Diana,  Whitaker  followed  them  to  As- 
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coi  wiih  liis  Daily  Star  editor  Peter  McKay. 

Uolh  men  wire  in  morning  dress  clothes. 
but  Whitaker  had  enlivened  his  formal  at- 
tire w  ha  shirt  that  he  describes  as  "ab- 
solul  1  scarlet,  with  a  white  collar."  "I  lis 
lac  v.  as  beet  red,"  recalls  McKay,  "which 
went  very  well  with  the  shirt."  The  two  men 
sneaked  into  the  tent  reserved  for  White's, 
the  exclusive  men's  club.  "We  were  just 
about  to  be  chucked  out,"  says  McKay, 
"when  Charles  and  Diana  came  in,  and  Di- 
ana walked  straight  up  to  us,  smiling.  She 
called  us  by  our  first  names,  so  the  people 
in  the  tent  figured  we  were  O.K." 

From  the  beginning,  says  McKay,  "Whit- 
aker both  proclaimed  himself  a  royalist  and 
reserved  for  himself  the  right  to  expose 
everything  he  could."  Whitaker  would  lie  for 
hours  on  a  rock  overlooking  Balmoral,  a 
picnic  lunch  nestled  at  his  side  as  he  trained 
his  binoculars  on  the  royal  residence.  Wheth- 
er Diana  was  at  a  polo  match  or  the  opera, 
or  even  just  across  the  room  at  a  reception, 
Whitaker  would  invariably  peer  at  her 
through  his  Nikons.  "I  know  binoculars  are 
intrusive,"  Whitaker  tells  me,  "but  I  could 
see  all  sorts  of  things." 

Equally  competitive  but  somewhat  less 
blatant  was  Harry  Arnold,  the  terrier  of  the 
two.  He  is  a  year  younger  than  Whitaker, 
with  "a  resemblance  to  a  London  taxi  driv- 
er," wrote  Douglas  Keay  in  his  1983  book, 
Royal  Pursuit:  The  Palace,  the  Press,  and  the 
People.  Arnold,  who  reported  on  murder 
trials  before  covering  Diana  for  The  Sun 
and  then  The  Mirror,  considered  himself  a 
more  probing  journalist  than  Whitaker.  Al- 
though he  professed  to  support  the  monar- 
chy, he  was  known  to  be  politically  liberal. 

Andrew  Morton  grew  up  in  Yorkshire 
and  got  a  degree  in  history  from  Sus- 
sex University.  When  the  Daily  Star  ap- 
pointed him  royal  correspondent  in  1982 
at  age  28,  it  was  assumed  his  six-foot-four 
height  clinched  the  position,  because  he 
could  see  well  in  crowds.  Square-jawed 
and  bespectacled,  he  was  mocked  for  his 
resemblance  to  Clark  Kent,  which  once 
prompted  him  to  wear  a  Superman  cos- 
tume on  an  assignment.  From  the  begin- 
ning he  was  starstruck  by  Diana.  "Her 
blue  eyes  gaze  straight  into  yours  with  a 
look  that  is  frank,  friendly  . . .  and  sexy," 
he  reported  in  June  1983. 

Ross  Benson  of  the  Daily  Express  se- 
cured his  bona  fides  by  attending  Gordon- 
stoun,  the  severe  Scottish  boarding  school, 
where  he  was  in  the  same  class  as  Prince 
Charles.  Benson  "likes  to  think  they  were 
friends,  but  I'm  not  sure  they  were,"  said 
his  wife,  Ingrid  Seward.  Handsome  and  im- 
peccably attired,  Benson  may  be  the  most 
ardent  royalist  of  the  bunch.  Seward  is  the 
editor  of  Majesty,  the  premier  fantasy  maga- 
zine about  royal  life. 


liven  more  riveting  than  Benson's  cover- 
age of  the  royal  family  was  his  long-running 
kml  with  Nigel  Dempster.  Not  only  did 
they  expose  errors  in  each  other's  columns, 
they  lashed  out  with  personal  insults.  To 
Dempster,  Benson  was  "the  Pompadoured 
Poltroon,"  and  to  Benson,  Dempster  was 
"the  Tonsured  Traducer."  An  Australian 
who  had  immigrated  to  Britain  at  age  six, 
Dempster  left  Sherborne,  a  boarding  school 
when  he  was  16.  He  is  married  to  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  11th  Duke  of  Leeds,  which  gives 
him  the  best  aristocratic  connections  of  the 
tabloid  crowd. 

Dempster's  Daily  Mail  gossip  column 
became  a  magnet  for  nuggets  about  the 
royal  family.  With  almost  endearing  im- 
modesty, Dempster  condemns  the  entire 
tabloid  pack.  "[They]  knew  no  one,"  he 
says.  "No  one  in  journalism  apart  from, 
my  good  self,  in  those  days,  had  input 
from  the  royal  family.  [Princess  Margaret] 
had  been  a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  so  I 
had  great  input.  Prince  Charles's  office 
was  also  in  my  pocket." 
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Since  Diana  said  little  publicly  in  the 
early  years,  the  tabloid  photographers 
were  crucial  to  her,  and  she  was  quite 
fond  of  a  handful  of  them— Arthur  Ed- 
wards, Kent  Gavin,  and  Tim  Graham  in 
particular.  Diana  was  the  first  royal  since 
the  Queen  Mother  to  pause,  pose,  and 
smile;  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  espe- 
cially the  Queen,  tried  to  ignore  the  photo- 
graphers. "Diana  did  nothing  but  accom- 
modate," recalls  Peter  McKay.  "There  was 
the  little  coy  smile,  and  as  she  walked 
and  moved  she  was  always  conscious  of 
being  photographed." 

Over  time,  Diana  learned  to  communi- 
cate how  she  felt  nonverbally— with  her 
clothing,  her  hairstyles,  her  gestures.  All 
the  royal  reporters  took  pride  in  their 
ability  to  chart  Diana's  moods.  "She  was 
sending  signals  to  a  degree,  with  the  way 
she  looked  and  acted,"  says  Whitaker.  "Di- 
ana would  constantly  say  we  were  reading 
her  mind." 

The  hacks  frequently  disagreed  with 
one  another  in  interpreting  events.  After 
Diana  broke  down  in  tears  at  a  polo  match 
shortly  before  the  wedding,  all  the  press 
showed  up  at  her  next  public  outing,  an- 
other polo  match  at  Windsor  Great  Park. 
Under  the  headline  that's  better!,  Whit- 
aker described  Diana  as  being  at  her  "ra- 
diant best,"  while  the  Daily  Mail  said  she 
"kept  her  composure  and  her  smile,"  and 
John  Edwards  in  The  Mirror  noticed  that 
she  was  "tired  and  tense  . . .  hardly  smiled 
. . .  turned  her  head  uneasily  from  side  to 
side  . . .  never  relaxed." 

Such  disparities  passed  unnoticed.  The 
hacks  found  the  power  she  conferred  on 
them  exhilarating.  "Harry  or  James  or  I 
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)iana  and  the  Press 

Add  hear  one  little  remark,"  recalls  Mor- 
■n,  "and  put  it  on  the  front  page,  and  im- 
Idiately  it  would  get  round  the  world." 

The  foundation  of  the  tabloid  culture 
as  the  reluctance  of  the  royal  family  to 
.•knowledge  much  less  comment  on- 
3w  they  were  covered.  Most  important, 
le  royal  family  did  not  sue.  "The  conven- 
m  was  that  [the  royal  family]  would  do 
id  say  absolutely  nothing,  so  you  could 
ly  anything  you  wanted,"  explains  Penny 
inor,  a  biographer  of  both  Diana  and 
harlcs. 

Editors  looked  for  "hits"  (hot  stories) 
lat  they  could  "splash"  across  page  one, 
referably  with  a  "smudge"  (a  sensational 
hoto).  The  more  extreme  the  language,  the 
fitter,  so  the  tabloids  were  filled  with  prim 
mdemnations  and  huffy  judgments. 

Whenever  one  tabloid  took  a  "line"  on 
te  royal  couple,  a  competing  paper  had 
>  find  a  reverse  angle.  "The  Daily  Mail 
as  occasionally  let  stories  slip  into  The 
un  or  The  Mirror  first  and  then  followed 
evastatingly  with  far  more  information," 
^plains  Peter  McKay.  Reporters  also  rou- 
nely  "stitched  each  other  up"  with  scath- 
ig  denouncements  of  their  rivals'  "scoops." 
Another  way  of  saying  something  with- 
ut  first  having  the  information  them- 
;lves,"  says  Dempster,  "would  be  to  at- 
ick  you.  First  they  report  what  you  said, 
nd  then  they  call  you  a  shameful  crea- 
ire."  The  goal  was  invariably  the  same: 
eep  the  story  going. 

t  seems  almost  touchingly  naive  that  af- 
ter the  royal  wedding  Diana's  mother, 
"ranees  Shand  Kydd,  told  her  other  chil- 
ren,  "Now  we  can  all  go  back  to  normal 
fe."  The  royal  family  also  felt  that  the 
>ress  attention  would  finally  die  down. 
Vhen  it  intensified  instead,  the  Windsors 
ould  see  that  the  strain  was  too  much  for 
)iana,  especially  when  she  became  preg- 
iant  in  September  1981. 

After  making  repeated  pleas  by  tele- 
thone  and  in  private  lunches,  the  Queen's 
iress  secretary,  Michael  Shea,  invited  edi- 
ors  from  Fleet  Street,  along  with  represen- 
atives  of  radio  and  television,  to  a  highly 
inusual  meeting  in  Buckingham  Palace  in 
December.  Shea  spoke  candidly,  noting 
hat  Diana  was  growing  "despondent"  at 
ter  lack  of  privacy.  When  Barry  Askew, 
editor  of  News  of  the  World,  wondered  if 
le  was  hinting  that  Diana  was  on  the  verge 
>f  a  nervous  breakdown.  Shea  said  he  in- 
ended  no  such  suggestion. 

But  Shea's  comments  in  fact  reflected 
i  deep  concern  about  Diana's  mental 
lealth.  Her  later  disclosures  to  Andrew 
vlorton,  along  with  the  authorized  biogra- 


phy of  Prince  Charles,  by  Jonathan  Dim- 
bleby,  published  in  1994,  make  clear  that 
the  Wales  marriage  was  already  fraying. 
Diana  had  been  mentally  and  physically 
ill-suffering  from  morning  sickness  as 
well  as  bulimia— and  she  had  reportedly 
lost  about  30  pounds.  "Couldn't  sleep, 
didn't  eat,  whole  world  was  collapsing 
around  me,"  she  told  Morton.  "Sick  the 
whole  time."  Out  of  the  public  eye.  she 
was  depressed,  frequently  tearful,  subject 
to  fits  of  anger  and  anxiety,  and  she  was 
consumed  with  jealousy  over  Camilla 
Parker  Bowles,  the  married  "confidante" 
of  Prince  Charles  who  had  reportedly 
been  his  lover  before  he  met  Diana.  Psy- 
chiatrists had  attempted  to  treat  Diana, 
and  Charles,  unable  to  cope  with  her  tur- 
moil, was  bewildered  and  frustrated. 

Perhaps  in  an  earlier  era,  when  the  press 
was  more  in  awe  of  the  royal  family, 
Diana's  problems  would  have  been  kept 
under  wraps.  But  in  the  1980s,  circum- 
stances were  different.  Tabloids  were  will- 
ing to  pay  for  information,  and  disgruntled 
former  and  current  staff  members  were 
willing  to  tattle.  With  what  Peter  McKay 
calls  their  "balls-out"  reporting  on  the  roy- 
al family,  the  Murdoch  papers  "attracted 
servants  who  saw  money  in  it."  These  pay- 
ments could  not  be  traced,  because  they 
were  made  in  cash.  Stuart  Higgins,  until 
recently  editor  of  The  Sun,  was  unapolo- 
getic  about  the  policy.  "The  Sun  has  often 
paid  royal  sources  for  stories,"  he  said  last 
year.  "There  were  people  that  were  leav- 
ing, like  butlers,  or  there  were  junior  staff 
who  knew  little  things." 

Shea's  meeting  accomplished  virtually 
nothing,  for  palace  tipsters  leaked  gossip 
about  Diana's  fits  of  temper  and  fights 
with  Charles.  The  birth  of  Prince  William 
in  June  brought  a  brief  respite  in  stories 
about  Diana's  behavior.  But  the  issue  re- 
turned with  extraordinary  force  in  the 
autumn  of  1982,  when  the  tabloids  bat- 
tled one  another  in  a  furious  argument 
about  whether  Diana  was  seriously  ill 
with  anorexia  (as  Whitaker  and  Arnold 
alleged)  or  had  turned  into  a  "fiend"  and 
a  "monster"  who  was  making  Charles 
"desperately  unhappy"  (as  Nigel  Demp- 
ster charged).  In  one  burst  of  invective, 
Dempster  asserted  that  Whitaker's  and 
Arnold's  reports  were  "thin  on  fact  and 
larded  with  guesswork  passed  off  as  fact 
with  quotes  from  'close  friends."  Can  you 
imagine  any  close  friend  of  the  Royal 
Family  talking  to  either  The  Sun  or  the 
Daily  Mirror,  especially  about  private 
matters?"  The  News  of  the  World  brand- 
ed Dempster's  "fiend"  allegations  "the 
greatest  howler  of  all  time  for  the  balding. 
41-year-old  columnist." 

By  the  time  the  Waleses  embarked  on  a 


six-week  tour  of  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land in  the  spring  of  1983,  the  tabloids' 
carping  mood  had  subsided.  The  trip  was 
a  triumph,  and  it  launched  a  long  spell  of 
glowing  coverage.  Andrew  Morton  pro- 
nounced Diana  "self-assured  and  poised 
. . .  with  a  marriage  that  is  strong  and 
down-to-earth  . . .  and  a  fund  of  confidence 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  job."  Diana's  trou- 
bles hadn't  gone  away,  but  she  had  become 
more  adept  at  masking  them.  At  the  end  of 
1984,  apparently  reveling  in  her  role  as  the 
mother  of  two  boys,  she  seemed  to  have 
adjusted  to  royal  life. 

But  a  year  later  articles  began  appearing 
that  put  Diana  in  an  unflattering  light. 
Writing  in  the  Daily  Star  in  February  1985, 
Andrew  Morton  criticized  both  Waleses, 
calling  him  a  "dithering  wimp"  and  Diana 
a  "diamond-hard  wife"  and  "a  mouse  that 
roars."  (A  Vanity  Fair  article  picked  up  the 
same  theme  the  following  October,  noting 
that  the  "heir  to  the  throne  is.  it  seems,  pussy- 
whipped  from  here  to  eternity")  In  The 
Mirror,  Whitaker  ran  the  expected  rebuttal 
to  the  "rumour-mongers  who  have  labelled 
her  as  arrogant  and  extremely  difficult." 

By  1986,  Charles  and  Diana's  relation- 
ship had  "irretrievably  broken  down" 
as  Charles  admitted  in  a  1994  television  in- 
terview—and he  returned  to  Camilla  Parker 
Bowles.  At  the  same  time,  Diana  embarked 
on  a  secret  love  affair  with  her  riding  in- 
structor. Captain  James  Hewitt.  Lacking 
any  solid  information  about  either  relation- 
ship, the  tabloids  relied  on  body  language, 
hunches,  and  tips  to  launch  a  new  wave  of 
speculation  about  the  Wales  marriage. 

When  Charles  and  Diana  traveled  to 
Portugal  in  February  1987.  word  leaked 
out  that  they  had  their  own  bedrooms.  Af- 
ter the  couple  stayed  apart  for  more  than 
a  month,  the  tabloids  began  to  count  the 
days  of  their  "estrangement."  A  run  of  ar- 
ticles speculated  on  various  male  "friends'" 
of  Diana's-Philip  Dunne  and  Major  Da- 
vid Waterhouse— but  no  one  directly  sug- 
gested infidelity.  Once  again,  by  the  au- 
tumn, the  reports  subsided  as  the  Waleses 
seemed  to  have  reached  a  grudging  ac- 
commodation. 

Diana  told  Andrew  Morton  she  read 
only  two  newspapers  each  day.  but  people 
who  knew  her  well  said  she  devoured 
them  all.  A  man  who  had  known  her 
since  her  childhood  felt  that  her  omnivo- 
rous reading  "was  a  mistake"  but  that  no- 
body could  dissuade  her.  "because  she 
had  to  read  it. . . .  There  was  always  an  ele- 
ment of  insecurity  for  Diana.  She  wanted 
to  know  that  what  she  was  doing  was  be- 
ing approved  of.  and  I  think  she  found  it 
mesmerizing." 

Diana's  sensitivity  didn't  dimmish  with 
time,  which  prompted  her  loyal  butler. 
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Paul  Burrell  lo  hide  the  most  unpleasant 
ii  les  "I  took  .1  slum;'  line  when  some- 
thing was  personal  and  upsetting,  and 
thought  ii  best  Foi  hei  not  to  see  it."  he 
tells  me  I  always  got  a  strange  look 
when  certain  papers  weren't  there.  She 
would  ask  foi  them,  but  I  wouldn't  let  her 
see  them." 

One  of  l he  main  oddities  of  the  cover- 
age Ol  Diana  and  Charles  was  the  com- 
plete absence  o(  objectivity.  "It  was  an 
open  secret  that  the  press  was  divided 
into  Diana  and  Charles  eamps.  with  the 
Princess  enjoying  h\  far  the  most  sup- 
lion."  wrote  Peter  McKay.  The  large  pro- 
Diana  contingent  included  James  Whit- 
aker,  Harry  Arnold,  Anthony  Holden, 
Richard  Kay,  and  Andrew  Morton.  On 
Charles's  side  were  Ross  Benson,  Penny 
Junor,  and  Nigel  Dempster. 

As  the  coverage  polarized,  Diana  began 
to  take  a  more  active  role  in  shaping 
it.  She  instructed  her  staff  to  alert  tabloid 
photographers  to  her  comings  and  goings. 
She  still  had  few  direct  dealings  with  the 
press,  but  she  signaled  her  moods  more 
overtly.  The  memorable  image  of  Diana 
sitting  alone  in  front  of  the  Taj  Mahal,  the 
tomb  built  by  a  Mogul  emperor  for  his 
wife,  was  the  most  vivid  example  of  how 
she  got  her  message  out  through  photo- 
graphs. On  a  visit  many  years  earlier, 
Charles  had  vowed  to  bring  his  future  wife 
lo  the  romantic  monument.  Palace  offi- 
cials planning  the  schedule  for  the  Indian 
trip  in  February  1992  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  Prince's  pledge  and  didn't  give  a 
second  thought  to  Diana's  solo  visit.  It 
was  only  the  day  before,  when  they  saw 
the  pack's  excitement,  that  they  realized 
the  photographers  wanted  a  picture  to  fit 
the  story  they  planned.  Diana  understood, 
too.  and  obligingly  posed.  Her  message, 
wrote  Dimbleby:  "The  marriage  was  in- 
deed on  the  rocks." 

Diana  also  began  arranging  her  sched- 
ule to  upstage  Charles.  "In  adversity  she 
developed  street  smarts,"  Andrew  Neil  re- 
calls. "The  way  she  used  the  press  and 
became  proactive  in  her  planning  of 
events.  If  Charles  was  off  to  see  an  Afri- 
can leader,  she  would  be  at  a  big  ball  and 
wipe  him  off  the  headlines."  Most  trou- 
bling was  the  way  Diana  used  these  ma- 
neuvers to  create  the  impression  that  she 
was  an  affectionate,  devoted  mother  and 
he  a  cold,  distant  father.  "When  she  took 
the  children  to  Thorpe  Park  [a  British 
amusement  park]  it  was  an  entirely  pri- 
vate engagement,"  recalls  Daily  Telegraph 
royal  correspondent  Robert  Hardman.  "Up 
turned  the  photographers  to  take  some 
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lovely  pictures,  and  then  they  were  asked 
to  go  i  way."  Charles  was  powerless  lo 
counteract  these  images  because,  wrote 
Dimbleby,  "unlike  the  Princess,  who  had 
no  qualms  about  demonstrating  her  love 
foi  their  children  in  public,  the  Prince 
had  an  aversion  to  displays  of  affection  ex- 
■  [  in  private." 

During  the  months  preceding  Charles 
and  Diana's  10th  wedding  anniversary, 
in  July  1991,  the  tabloids  turned  out  a  se- 
ries of  stories  about  the  royal  marriage.  In 
February  the  Express  ran   contrary  to 

AMERICAN  MYTH,  THE  ROYAL  BOND  IS  AS 
STRONG  AS  EVER:  WARMTH,  BUT  NO  FAIRY- 
TALE romance— a  report  knocking  down 
a  People-magazine  cover  headlined  home 
alone.  The  Express  said  the  People  story 
was  part  of  a  "U.S.  media  . . .  malicious 
campaign"  to  declare  the  Wales  marriage 
"stone  dead."  According  to  the  Express,  the 
"American  rumour-mongers"  had  "fabricat- 
ed" their  story. 

In  March  the  Daily  Mail  ran  I  have 
never  been  happier  so  don't  worry, 
says  loving  wife  diana.  But  The  Sun 
countered  with  di's  weekends  in  a  lone- 
ly bed:  her  forty  hours  of  highgrove 
misery,  based  on  revelations  by  former 
royal  policeman  Andy  Jacques,  which 
prompted  the  Daily  Mail's  diana  laughs 
OFF  THE  gossip,  only  to  be  countered  by 
she's  sleeping  on  the  3rd  floor  . . . 
he's  on  the  2nd,  by  James  Whitaker  in 
The  Mirror. 

Morton  raised  the  stakes  in  early  May 
in  77?^  Sun  under  the  provocative  head- 
line CHARLES  MAKES  IT  SO  OBVIOUS  HE 
PREFERS  TO  be  with  Camilla.  In  his  ex- 
clusive report,  Morton  wrote,  "Since  the 
Prince  broke  his  right  arm  in  a  polo  acci- 
dent last  summer,  he  has  turned  to  his  own 
circle  of  friends  for  comfort  and  friend- 
ship. Prominent  among  them  is  Camilla 
Parker  Bowles,  the  woman  he  once  loved 
and  lost.  During  Diana's  frequent  absences 
Camilla  . . .  acted  as  hostess  at  Highgrove 
dinner  parties." 

In  late  June,  Diana  took  a  fateful  step 
with  her  first  obvious  effort  at  news  man- 
agement, a  story  leaked  to  the  Daily  Mail 
about  her  birthday  plans.  Headlined  hap- 
py birthday,  darling,  i  can't  come  to 
the  party,  the  article,  by  Emma  Wilkins, 
recounted  that  "Princess  Diana  is  to  spend 
her  30th  birthday  apart  from  her  husband. 
She  will  be  in  London  on  Monday,  lunch- 
ing at  the  Savoy  and  hosting  a  party  for 
close  friends.  Charles  plans  to  stay  at 
Highgrove." 

Two  days  later  Nigel  Dempster  received 
a  late-afternoon  call  from  a  friend  of 
Prince  Charles's.  Dempster  tells  me  the 
friend  said,  "It  is  quite  the  opposite. 
Prince  Charles  has  offered  her  anything 


lor  her  birthday    lunch,  dinner,  a  ball 
whatever  she  wanted,  hut  she  has  refused  '<• 
because    she    wants    lo    be    a    martyr.'  { 
Dempster  came  out  in  another  two  dayj  H 
with  a  front-page  story  in  the  Daily  Mail 

CHARLES    AND    DIANA:    CAUSE    FOR    CON-  f^ 
CERN    describing  how  Diana  had  thwart- 1 
ed  Charles's  plans. 

Morton  volleyed  back  the  next  day  in  !v^ 
The  Sun:  "The  sad  truth  about  the  royal  k 
birthday  party  that  never  was  . . .  Princess  I 
Diana  preferred  to  spend  her  30th  birth-  |< 
day  alone  rather  than  attend  a  High  Soci-  \ 
ety  ball  in  her  honour  planned  by  her"1: 
husband."  Based  on  a  conversation  with  p 
"one  of  her  closest  confidantes,"  Mor- s 
ton  wrote  that  Charles's  "guest  list  com-  P 
prised   all   his   stuffy   old   friends   rather 
than  her  younger  pals,  and  she  simply 
couldn't  face  it." 

"It  had  become  a  remarkably  public 
spat,"  Neil  later  wrote,  which  caused  The 
Sunday  Times  and  other  broadsheets  to 
begin  paying  attention.  But  after  all  the 
birthday  uproar,  the  principals  and  the 
press  stepped  back  from  the  brink.  The 
end  of  the  month  brought  reports  of  the 
Waleses'  anniversary  "supper  for  two"  and 
hopeful  mutterings  about  their  future  to- 
gether. The  mood  was  best  summed  up  by 
truce,  the  headline  in  The  Sunday  Times 
on  an  Andrew  Morton  article  which  said, 
"Charles  and  Diana's  summer  of  discon- 
tent erupted  into  a  storm  . . .  but  now  the 
air  has  cleared." 

Eighteen  months  after  the  furor,  Lord 
McGregor  of  Durris,  the  chairman  of  the 
Press  Complaints  Commission,  unequivo- 
cally blamed  Diana  for  manipulating  the 
press  reports.  "I  was  told  that  both  the 
Prince  and  Princess  had  been  involved  in 
making  statements  about  their  marriage," 
he  told  The  Daily  Telegraph.  "I  did  not  at  nit 
the  time,  nor  have  I  subsequently  received  i 
any  evidence  for  any  involvement  by  the  | 
Prince  in  leaking  to  the  press  anything  of 
that  nature.  I  made  inquiries  to  the  edi-  \< 
tors  of  newspapers  and  was  satisfied  the 
intrusions  were  contrived  by  the  Princess  J)i 
herself." 

Bitterly  displeased  that  the  media  had 
accepted  what  she  viewed  as  a  false  rap- 
prochement, Diana  decided  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1991  to  cooperate  with  Andrew 
Morton.  According  to  several  of  Diana's 
friends,  she  was  equally  disappointed  that 
the  press  had  been  unwilling  to  identify 
Camilla  as  Charles's  lover.  "She  was  ab- 
solutely desperate  that  people  should 
know  what  Camilla  had  done,"  says  one 
of  her  close  friends. 
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As  Diana  later  told  Martin  Bashir  on 
Panorama.  "1  was  at  the  end  of  my 
tether"  that  summer.  Indeed,  she  was  still 
suffering  from  bulimia  and  depression.  She 
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ould  also  tell  Panorama  of  her  fear  that 
riciuls  on  my  husband's  side  were  indicat- 
g  that  I  was  again  unstable,  sick,  and 
on  Id  be  put  in  a  home  of  some  sort." 
nderlying  that  fear,  according  to  Morton 
id  Kay,  was  her  concern  that  she  might 
se  custody  of  her  children.  "She  could 
el  the  lid  was  being  put  down  on  her," 
ys  Morton. 

Another  major  factor  was  Diana's  knowl- 
Ige  that  The  Sun  and  the  Daily  Mail 
ere  sitting  on  embarrassing  audiotapes 
'  a  cell-phone  conversation  she  had  had 
/o  years  earlier  with  a  bachelor  named 
tmes  Gilbey.  When  Richard  Kay  was 
:nt  a  copy  late  in  1990,  he  had  consulted 
;omeone  very  close"  to  Diana,  who  au- 
icnticated  her  voice.  "Diana  certainly 
lew  the  contents  and  had  seen  a  tran- 
:ription,  but  I  cannot  say  how,"  says  Stu- 
■t  Higgins,  then  an  editor  of  The  Sun. 
It  was  probably  late  1990  or  early  1991." 
he  Gilbey  conversation  was  embarrass- 
ig  because  of  its  sexual  innuendo,  as  well 
i  her  irreverent  remarks  about  members 
f  the  royal  family. 

3iana  shared  her  dilemma  with  a  group 
of  trusted  friends,  who  encouraged 
er  to  tell  her  side  of  the  story.  Among 
lose  she  consulted  was  Adrian  Ward- 
ickson,  a  London  art  dealer  who  was  dy- 
lg  of  aids.  She  had  been  friendly  with 
im  for  several  years,  and  when  he  be- 
ame  bedridden  she  began  visiting  him 
jgularly  at  his  home  on  Mayfair's  Mount 
treet.  Through  Ward-Jackson,  Diana  grew 
lose  to  his  friend  Angela  Serota,  a  former 
allet  dancer  who  was  supervising  his 
are.  Serota  was  separating  from  her  hus- 
and  at  the  time,  and  she  and  Diana 
)rmed  a  close  bond.  When  Diana  poured 
ut  her  anguish  about  her  marriage,  Sero- 
i  offered  a  sympathetic  ear.  "Angela  was 
ery  important,"  says  Morton,  in  Diana's 
ecision  to  go  public.  "She  could  see  the 
>ain  Diana  was  in." 

Ward-Jackson  and  Serota  were  important 
Dr  another  reason:  they  were  friends  of  An- 
Irew  Knight's,  Rupert  Murdoch's  top  execu- 
ive,  who  was  also  a  frequent  visitor  to 
Vard-Jackson's  bedside.  Although  Knight 
ays  he  and  Diana  never  met  there,  she 
leard  about  him  from  Ward-Jackson  and 
lerota  and,  according  to  a  man  close  to  her, 
:ame  to  regard  Knight  as  "on  her  side." 

Diana  had  been  confiding  as  well  in 
)r.  James  Colthurst,  a  radiologist  who 
iad  been  her  friend  since  they  met  in 
979  on  a  ski  trip.  Back  in  1986  he  had 
nvited  her  to  visit  his  London  hospital, 
>t.  Thomas's.  During  that  visit  Colthurst 
iad  met  Andrew  Morton,  who  was  there 
vith  the  royal  press  pack.  The  two  men 
.truck  up  a  friendship  that  included  a 
egular  squash  game.  "We  never  talked 


about  Diana,"  says  Morton.  "He  is  a  poly- 
math with  a  lot  of  great  ideas.  He  is  fasci- 
nating company." 

It  is  difficult  to  know  precisely  why  Diana 
chose  Andrew  Morton.  Even  Diana's 
closest  friends  have  trouble  understand- 
ing how  she  made  decisions,  because  she 
was  naturally  secretive.  "She  didn't  always 
say  everything,"  says  her  friend  Elsa  Bow- 
ker.  "She  usually  said  a  few  things."  Diana 
knew  that  Morton  was,  as  he  says,  "nib- 
bling around"  the  idea  of  writing  a  biog- 
raphy about  her.  He  had  been  on  her 
radar  even  after  he  left  the  Daily  Mail  in 
1988  to  go  freelance  and  write  books.  Al- 
though he  still  contributed  to  The  Sun  and 
other  tabloids,  he  had  legitimized  himself 
by  writing  for  The  Sunday  Times,  and  he 
had  shown  himself  to  be  thoroughly  sym- 
pathetic to  her. 

After  consulting  with  Colthurst,  Diana 
dispatched  him  to  outline  her  story  to 
Morton.  Over  bacon  and  eggs  in  a  North 
London  cafe  in  the  summer  of  1991, 
Colthurst  spilled  a  graphic  tale  about  the 
unraveling  of  the  royal  marriage,  including 
Diana's  bouts  of  bulimia  and  attempts  at 
suicide— all  of  which,  she  contended,  re- 
sulted from  her  problems  with  Charles 
and  his  infidelity  with  Camilla  Parker 
Bowles.  Once  Diana  had  fixed  on  Morton, 
he  says,  she  didn't  waiver.  "As  the  project 
progressed,"  says  Morton,  "she  became 
more,  not  less,  enthusiastic." 

Morton  and  Colthurst  devised  a  scheme 
to  give  Diana  "deniability"  about  her  role 
in  the  project.  Morton  submitted  lists  of 
questions  to  Diana  for  a  series  of  inter- 
views, which  Colthurst  tape-recorded. 

In  early  fall,  after  Ward-Jackson's  death. 
Serota  called  Andrew  Knight  to  ask  his 
advice.  "She  said  Diana  was  asking  her 
and  others  to  cooperate  with  Andrew 
Morton  on  a  book,"  recalls  Knight.  When 
she  asked  if  she  should  help,  Knight  said, 
"Yes,  if  she  says  so,  you  should  do  it." 
Serota  also  confided  that  Diana  was  "wor- 
ried it  will  go  to  the  Mail.  She  wants  it  in 
The  Sunday  Times. "  Knight  said  he  would 
"lobby  Andrew  Neil  about  this  book  and 
say  The  Sunday  Times  should  take  it  seri- 
ously." 

Diana  was  sufficiently  media-savvy  to 
understand  that  a  Sunday  Times  serializa- 
tion would  give  the  book  the  credibility 
and  authority  that  even  a  mid-market 
tabloid  could  not.  Morton's  publisher, 
Michael  O'Mara,  assured  Neil  that  the 
book  had  been  "effectively"  authorized  by 
Diana,  and  Neil's  executive  editor,  Sue 
Douglas,  concluded  after  reading  it,  "We 
have  something  serious  on  our  hands." 
She  talked  to  Andrew  Knight,  who 
vouched  for  Serota  as  a  "person  of  in- 
tegrity." Knight  also  says  that  he  had  ad- 


vocated a  Sunday  Times  serialization.  The 
Daily  Mail  meanwhile  made  a  bid.  The 
Sunday  Times  upped  the  ante  to  £250,000 
($440,000)  and  secured  the  rights. 

The  firestorm  that  followed  the  book's 
serialization  and  publication  in  June 
1992  took  everyone  by  surprise.  As  Diana 
had  recognized,  the  Sunday  Times  impri- 
matur was  essential,  and  Andrew  Neil  went 
to  great  lengths  to  say  that  the  newspaper 
had  done  its  own  checking  and  had  se- 
cured statements  from  the  key  sources  veri- 
fying the  accuracy  of  their  quotes. 

No  one  besides  Morton,  O'Mara,  Colt- 
hurst, and  Diana  knew  about  her  inter- 
views—or that  she  had  read  the  manuscript 
and  made  changes.  (When  Morton  referred 
to  Charles  as  the  man  she  "longed  to  mar- 
ry," Diana  changed  it  to  "was  in  love 
with")  "To  all  intents  and  purposes,"  Mor- 
ton would  later  write,  "it  was  her  autobiog- 
raphy." Diana  promptly  denied  her  involve- 
ment. "I  HAVE  NOT  COOPERATED  WITH  THIS 
book  in  ANY  way,"  announced  The  Mirror's 
headline.  When  queried  by  palace  offi- 
cials—including, to  his  subsequent  mortifi- 
cation, her  brother-in-law  Robert  Fellowes, 
private  secretary  to  the  Queen— as  well  as 
close  friends,  Diana  was  similarly  disin- 
genuous, suggesting  that  she  had  been 
powerless  to  prevent  people  from  talking  to 
Morton.  "She  looked  me  straight  in  the  eye 
when  she  said  this,"  wrote  TV  talk-show 
host  Clive  James,  "so  I  could  see  how  plau- 
sible she  could  be  when  she  was  telling  a 
whopper." 

Morton  also  kept  up  the  charade  in 
numerous  interviews,  but  he  and  Diana 
didn't  fool  people  who  knew  her.  Close 
friends  reading  the  serialization  instantly 
spotted  her  signature  turns  of  phrase— 
"They  were  all  over  me  like  a  bad  rash," 
for  instance.  When  pressed  by  the  palace, 
Diana  declined  to  authorize  a  statement 
saying  the  book  was  inaccurate  and  dis- 
torted, and  she  signaled  her  support  for 
the  friends  who  had  cooperated  by  slyly 
alerting  tabloid  photographers  before  she 
visited  Carolyn  Bartholomew,  one  of  the 
book's  prominent  sources. 

Everything  changed  for  Diana  after  the 
publication  of  the  Morton  book.  It  pro- 
foundly damaged  Prince  Charles,  and  not 
just  by  disclosing  his  relationship  with 
Camilla  Parker  Bowles.  Even  worse,  says 
one  of  Diana's  former  aides,  "she  made 
mischief  by  making  him  out  to  be  a  bad 
parent,  because  he  wasn't."  Diana  had 
shocked  the  royal  family  by  airing  so  much 
dirty  linen;  she  had  alienated  the  Establish- 
ment, whose  support  she  needed;  and  in 
many  ways  she  had  trivialized  herself.  B> 
"invading  her  own  privacy,"  as  Lord  Mc- 
Gregor put  it.  Diana  had  opened  a  door  to 
her  personal  life  and  created  new  avenues 
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Diana  and  the  Press 

foi  probing  bj  the  press  I  Ik-  tabloids  were 
still  following  hei  lull  time  and  now  the 
broadsheets  began  to  cover  her  as  well. 
"The  Princess  hoped  bj  putting  her  side 
across  with  the  Morton  book  that  the  press 
would  do  her  a  favor,"  says  Robert  Hard- 
man  o\'  The  Dail)  Telegraph.  "She  was  ver> 
wrong  So  for  Diana  il  boomeranged." 

Once  Diana  and  Charles  separated,  in 
December  1992,  she  essentially  cut  her- 
self loose  from  the  protection  of  the  royal 
family.  She  still  depended  on  the  palace 
stall'  to  make  arrangements  for  her.  but  she 
didn't  trust  the  royal  courtiers  to  represent 
her  to  the  press,  so  she  began  to  operate  in- 
creasingly on  her  own.  In  so  doing,  she  was 
the  first  member  of  the  royal  family  to  deal 
with  the  media  without  regard  for  protocol. 
She  also  later  dismissed  her  police  protec- 
tion, which  gave  the  freelance  paparazzi 
more  opportunity  to  harass  her. 

Her  butler,  Paul  Burrell,  became  an  im- 
portant emissary  to  certain  members  of  the 
press  she  couldn't  contact  herself,  such  as 
Clive  Goodman,  the  royal  reporter  for  the 
News  of  the  World .  "I  was  a  go-between 
with  him.'*  says  Burrell.  "I  dealt  with  Clive 
Goodman  and  in  general  with  people 
whenever  she  needed  me." 

Diana's  most  important  contact  in  the 
press  pack  was  Richard  Kay,  whom  she 
sought  out  in  March  1993  on  a  return 
flight  from  Nepal  for  what  he  described  as 
"our  first  serious  and  lengthy  conversa- 
tion." Diana  understood  the  importance 
of  the  Daily  Mail,  her  favorite  newspaper. 
Under  the  editorship  of  David  English, 
the  paper  succeeded  in  winning  over  the 
middle  class,  particularly  women,  by  em- 
phasizing human-interest  features.  It  also 
had  a  substantial  following  among  the 
aristocracy.  The  newspaper's  owner,  Lord 
Rothermere,  is  an  aristocrat— the  last  of 
the  great  press  barons— and  David  English 
was  a  man  of  great  charm  and  endless 
connections.  "The  Mail  and  Diana  were  a 
great  partnership,"  says  Sue  Douglas,  a 
former  deputy  to  English.  "The  Mail  was 
very  good  to  her— cynically  as  well  as  de- 
servedly. The  Daily  Mail  was  for  the  pro- 
fessional man's  wife,  and  Diana  was  a 
dream  for  sales." 

Competitors  such  as  Andrew  Neil  dis- 
miss the  Mail  as  Diana's  "propaganda 
sheet,"  and  there's  no  doubt  that  the  pa- 
per's coverage  was  largely  sympathetic— 
especially  after  Richard  Kay  became  her 
Boswell.  Now  41,  Kay  appealed  to  her 
personally  as  well  as  professionally.  Tall 
and  lanky,  he  has  the  tousled  good  looks 
of  the  wellborn  men  she  had  known  since 
childhood.  Raised  in  Kent,  he  opted  out 
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of  college    At    IS   he   began   working   in 
newspapers,  and  joined  the  Daily  Mail  in 

1980  .it   age  23.   He  was  assigned  to  the 

royal  beat  in  1986. 

I  rom  the  beginning.  Diana  set  the 
terms  of  their  relationship.  "1  wanted  infor- 
mation," Kay  explains,  "but  she  was  not 
someone  I  could  phone  up  and  say,  'Give 
me  a  story.'  The  contacts  came  from  her 
side."  They  spoke  frequently  on  the  phone 
and  occasionally  saw  each  other.  Even 
then,  she  kept  control.  "When  I  was  at  the 
Mail,  Richard  Kay  and  I  would  have  lunch 
at  a  restaurant  where  Diana  was,"  recalls 
Richard  Addis,  former  editor  of  the  Ex- 
press. "She  would  sit  at  a  different  table, 
and  I  realized  the  reason  was  that  she 
wanted  to  talk  to  Richard  Kay.  If  she  got 
the  chance,  she  would  go  to  Richard's 
table  for  a  cup  of  coffee." 

Friends  and  colleagues  have  said  Kay 
was  in  love  with  Diana,  a  charge  he  denies. 
"I  felt  enormous  sympathy  for  her  predica- 
ment," he  says.  "I  didn't  think  she  was 
guiltless,  either."  He  insists  that  he  was  not 
simply  her  conduit.  "I  was  writing  for  the 
Daily  Mail,  not  a  Diana  fanzine,"  he  says. 
Still,  the  tabloid  press  mocked  and  censured 
Kay  for  his  role  as  what  Andrew  Morton 
called  "Di's  unofficial  press  officer." 

In  May  1994,  for  example,  representatives 
of  a  displeased  Prince  of  Wales  told  the 
press  (including  the  Daily  Mail)  about  Di- 
ana's extravagant  annual  expenditure  of 
£160,000  ($250,000)  for  "grooming,"  which 
included  clothing,  hairdressing,  and  various 
alternative  therapies.  That  day  Diana  had 
a  previously  scheduled  lunch  with  Peter 
Stothard,  editor  of  The  Times.  The  moment 
they  sat  down,  Diana  began  venting  about 
the  coverage.  "My  husband  said  it  at  a  din- 
ner party  last  week,  where  it  got  to  Ross 
Benson  and  to  Nigel  Dempster,  and  now 
there's  all  this  stuff"  she  told  Stothard,  who 
later  wrote,  "To  my  horror,  she  began  to  set 
out  a  complicated  story  about  how  she  had 
helped  a  tramp  who  had  fallen  into  Regent's 
Park  canal." 

Puzzled  by  her  account,  Stothard  failed 
to  rise  to  the  bait.  But  later  that  afternoon 
Diana's  chauffeur  called  Richard  Kay  with 
the  story  of  the  rescue.  The  next  day's  Daily 
Mail  ran  Kay's  page-one  feature  under  the 
headline  diana  rescues  drowning  man, 
which  prompted  the  other  papers  to  knock 
down  its  tenuous  claims  in  subsequent  days. 
Kay  insists  that  he  trusted  Diana's  chauffeur, 
and  that  Diana  "played  a  role  and  got  her 
feet  wet,"  although  he  admits  that  the  head- 
line may  have  been  a  stretch. 

In  her  Panorama  interview,  Diana  said, 
"I'm  a  great  believer  that  you  should  al- 
ways confuse  the  enemy."  Although  she 
identified  "the  enemy"  in  that  instance  as 
her  husband's  aides,  she  applied  the  same 


philosophy  to  the  press.  During  a  lunch  at  (jU 
the    home    of   her    close    friend    Annabel^" 
Goldsmith.    Diana   described  one  of  her  l»: 
techniques  to  journalist  and  historian  An- .; 
drew  Roberts.  Although  he  was  a  Diana  K! 
skeptic,  he  found  himself  admiring  her  "na-  W 
tive  cunning  about  the  press."  He  recalls.  91 
"She  said  one  good  way  of  scotching  a  II 
rumor  about  to  come  out  is  to  tell  a  slightly  Hi 
different  version  of  the  same  story  to  the 
opposition.  So  if  the  Express  was  coming  cl- 
out with  something,  she  would  call  Richard  IB l 
Kay  and  give  him  a  version  with  the  facts  f 
altered,  not  necessarily  honestly,  so  neither  a 
newspaper  would  know  what  the  truth  was.  p 
The    real    story   would    slip   through   the  p 
cracks.  That  was  very  clever,  and  she  did  it  far 
repeatedly." 

Diana  cultivated  other  journalists  as  well.  I 
In  1993,  Anthony  Holden,  a  biographer  of  is 
Prince  Charles,  had  written  especially  sup- 
portive articles  about  Diana  for  the  Daily  I 
Mail  and  other  publications.  "I  got  a  call  pti 
from   a   mutual   friend,   a   male,   saying,  lit 
'Come  to  San  Lorenzo  [a  restaurant  fre-  ii 
quented  by  Diana]  at  12:40,'"  recalls  Hoi- hi 
den.  "The  table  next  to  mine  was  the  only 
one  with  flowers,  and  pretty  soon  in  came  \" 
Diana  with  the  boys  and  their  nanny."  As  It 
she  did  with  Kay,  Diana  suggested  that  fcc 
Holden  join  her.  "This  was  the  first  in  a  11 
series  of  lunches  in  public  places,"  says  ki 
Holden.    "There   was   always   subterfuge,  n, 
and  always  'Oh,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you.'" 
Her  off-the-record  remarks  "informed  the|cr 
stuff  I  wrote,"  adds  Holden. 
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Any  number  of  clever  journalists  found | 
themselves  impressed  with  Diana's 
quick  and  self-deprecating  wit,  especially 
when  she  met  them  over  lunch  at  various 
newspaper  offices  around  town.  During 
one  such  gathering  at  the  Evening  Stan- 
dard, the  novelist  A.  N.  Wilson  told  Diana 
about  a  picture  he  had  seen  of  a  royal 
from  an  earlier  century  wearing  only  his 
underwear.  As  the  rest  of  the  group  was 
wondering  if  Wilson  had  offended  her,  she 
smiled  and  said,  "Did  it  turn  you  on,  Mr. 
Wilson?,"  prompting  what  Peter  McKay 
described  as  a  "great  roar  of  laughter."  At 
another  moment  she  made  a  particularly 
earnest  comment  about  how  she  wanted 
to  visit  Australia  because  she  felt  the  coun- 
try might  "need  a  little  T.L.C.,"  provoking 
more  howls.  "You  couldn't  help  loving  her, 
because  she  could  laugh  at  herself,"  says 
McKay. 

Diana  eventually  felt  she  needed  to 
widen  what  she  described  to  Kay  as  her 
"program  of  networking"  to  include  re- 
porters she  had  not  viewed  as  friendly.  In 
this  effort,  she  made  some  impressive  con- 
versions, especially  among  men  of  a  cer- 
tain age,  who  went  weak  at  the  knees  after 
she  turned  on  her  high  beams.  Annabel 
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ioklsmilh  introduced  her  to  historian  and 
olumnist  Paul  Johnson,  who  was  en- 
hantcd.  He  produced  a  memo  advising 
er  about  the  press.  "Don't  think  you  can 
umipulate  them,  because  they  will  manip- 
latc  you."  he  told  her.  "Don't  tell  them  a 
Kifidence,  because  down  the  line  they 
-ill  break  it."  Johnson  concedes,  "She 
idn't  listen  to  me." 

Taki  Theodoracopulos,  the  "High  Life" 
olumnist  for  The  Spectator,  had  taken  Di- 
na  to  task  until  an  encounter  with  her  at 

party  given  by  Annabel  Goldsmith  and 
er  husband,  Sir  James,  in  1995.  Taki  fell 
nder  Diana's  spell,  invited  her  to  dinner 
arties,  and  wrote  glowingly  about  her. 
Sana  bewitched  the  late  Express  colum- 
ist  Sir  John  Junor  by  spotting  him  in  traf- 
ic  on  Kensington  High  Street,  tapping  on 
is  window,  and  flattering  him  shameless- 
US  "She  is  on  the  side  of  the  angels,"  he 
iter  wrote.  She  just  as  easily  won  over 
rotchety  columnist  Auberon  Waugh  when 
he  appeared  as  the  guest  of  honor  at  his 
iterary  Review  lunch  and  read  a  self- 
leprecating  limerick. 

Next,  Diana  tackled  the  leading  newspaper 
editors.  She  was  pragmatic  enough  to 
ecognize  that  she  had  to  know  the  editors 
>f  The  Sun  and  The  Mirror,  since  between 
hem  they  reached  some  20  million  read- 
•rs.  Each  of  them  went  to  Kensington 
'alace  for  lunch,  and  Diana  even  included 
ler  son  Prince  William  in  her  session  with 
5iers  Morgan  of  The  Mirror.  When  her 
>)ress  secretary  introduced  her  to  The 
urn's  Stuart  Higgins,  she  said  archly, 
'How  nice  to  meet  you,  the  man  who 
mows  me  so  well!"  From  Higgins  she  so- 
icited  privacy  for  her  sons  and  support 
or  her  charities. 

After  their  lunch,  in  early  1996,  says 
vlorgan,  "I  would  deal  every  day  with  her 
office,  and  she  would  usually  be  in  the 
)ackground,  listening  or  laughing  or  get- 
ing  furious.  It  was  an  ongoing  working  re- 
ationship,  and  for  that  we  gave  her  a 
nore  sympathetic  hearing."  At  least  once, 
she  made  use  of  her  personal  connection 
n  an  especially  shrewd  fashion.  In  May 
1997,  Morgan  called  her  office  to  say  that 
The  Mirror  was  running  a  story  about  her 
remarks  to  patients  at  a  private  clinic  a 
week  earlier.  She  immediately  got  on  the 
line,  recalls  Morgan,  "and  I  persuaded  her 
that,  in  order  to  get  it  right,  she  should  tell 
me."  She  gave  him  a  detailed  briefing  for 
40  minutes  with  "the  understanding  that  I 
would  not  quote  her  directly  but  do  it  as 
reported  speech,"  says  Morgan.  After  The 
Mirror's  five-page  report  appeared,  Diana 
issued  a  statement  to  the  other  newspapers 
expressing  her  disappointment  that  a  pa- 
tient had  leaked  her  comments  about  bu- 
limia. "I  was  slightly  surprised  to  see  her 


statement,"  says  Morgan.  "I  rang  her  and 
congratulated  her  on  a  rather  slick  opera- 
tion that  distanced  her  from  collusion  with 
the  dreaded  tabloids  and  made  her  look 
rather  good." 

Overall,  however,  Diana  had  mixed  re- 
sults with  the  editors.  As  her  efforts 
with  the  drowning-tramp  story  showed,  she 
didn't  get  far  with  Peter  Stothard  of  The 
Times.  She  was  even  less  successful  with 
Richard  Addis  of  the  Express.  Addis  is  the 
sort  of  man  who  might  have  intimidated 
her— an  Oxbridge  intellectual  with  a  tenden- 
cy to  question  closely.  But  she  invited  him 
to  lunch  in  1996,  and  although  Addis  en- 
joyed himself,  he  felt  that  she  "manipulated 
through  her  looks  and  the  way  she  talked: 
all  the  head  on  the  side,  shyly  looking 
down  and  thinking.  It  was  not  sexy  flirting 
but  vulnerable  flirting.  I  was  the  great  and 
strong  editor,  and  she  wanted  me  to 
metaphorically  put  my  arm  around  her." 
Still,  Addis  confesses  to  admiring  how  she 
"talked  directly  and  bravely  to  me.  She  had 
the  courage  of  a  cornered  rabbit." 

Diana  summoned  Addis  to  Kensington 
Palace  several  more  times  for  coffee.  Each 
time,  she  reeled  off  a  list  of  statements 
about  her  in  the  Express  that  she  said  were 
untrue.  "Her  manner  would  be  on  the 
verge  of  bursting  into  tears  and  getting 
nasty  at  the  same  time,"  recalls  Addis. 
Early  in  1997  the  Express  libeled  Diana  by 
reporting  incorrectly  that  she  would  pocket 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  her  evening 
gowns  at  Christie's.  In  fact,  she  planned  to 
donate  the  money  to  charity.  She  sued  and 
won  a  settlement  of  £75,000  ($123,000) 
plus  a  front-page  apology.  "That  was  the 
end  of  our  chats,"  says  Addis. 

Max  Hastings,  editor  of  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph until  1995,  when  he  moved  to  the 
Evening  Standard,  offered  a  daunting  chal- 
lenge to  Diana.  The  Telegraph  had  taken  a 
pro-Charles  line,  and  Hastings  himself  had 
a  number  of  friends  in  the  Prince's  sporting 
set.  Hastings  is  a  Fleet  Street  legend  for  his 
derring-do  in  covering  11  wars,  including 
India-Pakistan,  Vietnam,  and  the  Falklands. 
Diana  decided  in  1995  to  approach  Has- 
tings through  a  good  friend  who  was  his 
neighbor.  "Come  to  dinner  Friday  night  in 
the  country,"  the  friend  said  to  Hastings. 
"Diana  wants  to  see  you."  While  his  host 
and  hostess  sat  in  a  corner,  "Diana  talked 
her  game,"  Hastings  recalls.  "It  was  a  bitter 
woman  speaking,  but  she  was  witty,  and  it 
was  skillfully  done.  She  had  my  undivided 
attention." 

Diana  appealed  to  journalists  in  part  be- 
cause she  dealt  with  them  on  a  very  human 
level.  She  was  scrupulous  about  thanking 
them  for  favors  and  making  thoughtful  ges- 
tures—such as  the  letter  she  wrote  to  Richard 
Kay's  mother  after  his  father  died,  followed 


by  tickets  to  the  ballet.  Prince  Charles,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  sail  through  a  long 
meeting  with  a  journalist  without  inquiring 
about  his  children  or  even  his  sporting  in- 
terests. "The  Prince  felt  too  ill  at  ease  with 
anyone  in  the  media  to  play  the  game  as 
she  did,"  says  Hastings.  "She  asked  the 
right  questions,  took  an  interest  in  your  af- 
fairs. I  would  lap  up  Diana,  who  knew  how 
to  make  people  feel  good." 

In  1995,  she  began  seeking  advice  about 
whether  she  should  do  a  television  inter- 
view. The  idea  was  prompted  by  the  docu- 
mentary about  Charles  that  aired  in  June 
1994  as  a  companion  to  Jonathan  Dimbleby's 
authorized  biography,  published  that  year. 

Diana  asked  her  friend  Clive  James,  the 
television  talk-show  host,  about  the  wis- 
dom of  doing  an  interview  on  television. 
"I  said  if  that  happened,  the  two-camps 
thing  would  go  nuclear,  and  continue  until 
there  was  nothing  left,"  he  later  wrote. 
"She  would  be  on  the  run  forever. . . .  She 
seemed  convinced,  but  of  course  she  was 
pretending.  She  had  already  decided." 

Her  choice  of  Panorama,  the  BBC's  pre- 
eminent public-affairs  program,  showed 
that  she  wanted  to  be  taken  seriously.  But 
the  interviewer  was  an  improbable  selec- 
tion: 32-year-old  Martin  Bashir,  a  little- 
known  sportswriter  and  television  reporter 
who  had  worked  on  the  program  for  a  few 
years.  Diana  settled  on  him  in  an  unusual 
way.  In  late  August  1995,  Diana's  brother, 
Charles,  met  with  Bashir  at  the  family  es- 
tate, Althorp.  Bashir  had  been  investigating 
a  story  for  Panorama  about  some  of  Earl 
Spencer's  former  employees  being  paid  by 
newspapers  for  leaks  about  Diana  and  her 
family.  According  to  a  source  close  to  the 
situation,  Bashir  told  Spencer  that  the 
British  intelligence  service  M.I. 5  was  doing 
"dirty  tricks"  on  Diana,  and  he  specifical- 
ly said  he  was  not  interested  in  interview- 
ing her. 

Spencer  met  with  Bashir  several  more 
times,  and  in  one  of  those  meetings  Bashir 
allegedly  produced  a  bank  statement— later 
discovered  to  be  fraudulent— that  showed  a 
payment  from  News  International,  Rupert 
Murdoch's  company,  to  Allen  Waller,  Spen- 
cer's former  head  of  security  at  Althorp. 
(Bashir  has  said  that  he  never  used  the 
false  bank  statement  to  land  the  interview.) 
In  late  September,  Spencer  asked  Diana  to 
join  them  at  the  apartment  of  one  of  Spen- 
cer's friends.  During  that  meeting,  Bashir 
reportedly  laid  out  his  findings  and  made 
the  absurd  allegation  to  Spencer  and  Diana 
that  he  had  statements  for  a  "front  compa- 
ny" controlled  by  employees  of  both  Charles 
and  Diana,  showing  them  to  be  paid  in- 
formers, but  he  didn't  name  the  source  of 
the  funds. 

Spencer  did  not  see  Bashir  again:  he  be- 
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(  urn'  suspicious  when  Ik-  compared  the 
notes  lie  had  taken  at  the  earlier  meetings 
with  what  Bashii  said  in  Diana's  presence, 

Ibi  some  of  the  details  were  different.  But 
Bashir  bad  struck  a  nerve  with  Duma,  who 
had  long  suspected  she  was  being  spied  on 
by  the  royal  family.  Over  the  next  month, 
Bashir  and  Diana  worked  out  the  terms  of 
.1  wide-ranging  interview.  "She  was  off  on 
her  own  bat,  having  had  her  various  inse- 
eurities  led  by  Bashir  very  cleverly,"  says  a 
man  who  knew  her  well.  Among  other 
things,  he  sa\s,  Bashir  helped  convince  her 
that  her  apartment  was  bugged. 

The  interview  was  recorded  in  extraor- 
dinary secrecy  in  her  sons'  sitting 
room  previously  Charles's  office— at  Ken- 
sington Palace  on  November  5,  1995.  "There 
was  a  richly  comic  pass,"  recalls  Max 
Hastings,  "when  Diana  asked  me  to  lunch, 
and  I  was  advising  her,  'Say  nothing, 
ma'am.  Let  the  other  side  make  the  mis- 
takes.' At  that  very  moment  the  cameras 
were  being  set  up  in  another  room  for  the 
Panorama  interview."  Diana  did  not  tell 
her  family,  or  her  friends,  or  her  press  sec- 
retary, Geoffrey  Crawford,  or  her  private 
secretary,  Patrick  Jephson.  The  interview 
was  also  kept  unusually  secret  at  the  BBC. 
John  Birt,  the  director  general,  was  "kept 
informed"  about  the  project,  but  it  was 
concealed  from  BBC  chairman  Marma- 
duke  Hussey  (whose  wife,  Lady  Susan 
Hussey,  is  a  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Queen) 
until  the  last  minute.  "The  decision  not  to 
tell  the  chairman  or  any  other  governor 
was  quite  wrong,"  says  film  producer  Da- 
vid Puttnam,  a  friend  of  Diana's.  "What  I 
find  even  worse  is  no  one  in  a  senior  posi- 
tion felt  obligated  to  talk  the  whole  thing 
through  with  her— the  journalistic  impulse 
for  a  scoop  dominated.  My  belief  is  she 
still  would  have  done  it,  but  there  was  an 
overwhelming  human  obligation  to  talk 
her  through  the  implications." 

In  the  days  before  November  20,  the 
broadcast  date,  Diana  began  informing  var- 
ious friends.  Over  and  over  she  told  them, 
"You  will  be  proud  of  me,"  and  "There  is 
nothing  controversial."  She  told  one  friend 
that  she  had  not  rehearsed,  but  that  she 
had  known  all  the  questions  in  advance. 

In  the  interview  she  discussed  the  misery 
of  her  marriage,  excruciating  details  of  her 
bulimia,  Charles's  infidelity  with  Camilla, 
her  doubts  about  his  fitness  to  be  King, 
and  her  adultery  with  James  Hewitt.  ("I 
adored  him,"  she  said.  "I  was  in  love  with 
him.  But  I  was  very  let  down.")  She  spoke 
calmly,  but  she  looked  haunted,  her  eyes 
rimmed  with  dark  makeup.  As  they 
watched,  those  who  thought  they  knew  her 
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weie  thunderstruck.  One  friend  was  mysti- 
lied  by  Diana's  "psychobabble."  "When  I 
heard  her  talking,  it  wasn't  Diana  talking," 
he  says.  Other  friends  believed  her  com- 
ments about  Hewitt  were  purely  revenge 
against  Charles:  he  had  admitted  adultery 
on  national  television,  so  she  was  entitled  to 
as  well.  "I  said,  'You  said  you  adored  Hew- 
itt. How  could  you  say  that  so  openly?'"  re- 
calls Diana's  friend  Elsa  Bowker.  "She  said, 
'I  have  to  vindicate  myself.'"  According  to 
another  in  Diana's  circle,  "She  said  she 
loved  Hewitt  because  she  thought  love 
would  make  things  seem  better." 

Although  the  Queen  never  saw  the  pro- 
gram, she  was  shocked  by  news  accounts 
of  Diana's  disclosures.  Within  weeks  she 
wrote  to  Charles  and  Diana,  requesting 
that  they  divorce.  Diana's  two  top  aides- 
Geoffrey  Crawford  and  Patrick  Jephson— 
both  quit  after  she  had  kept  them  in  the 
dark  about  the  Panorama  interview,  leaving 
her  without  the  support  of  two  knowledge- 
able professionals. 

The  Panorama  interview  stripped  away 
any  remaining  mystery  about  Diana 
and  left  her  more  exposed  than  ever.  In 
some  indefinable  way,  she  had  lost  the  re- 
spect of  reporters,  and  their  speculations 
became  more  intrusive  and  salacious.  "She 
had  no  right  to  claim  privacy  after  what 
she  had  said,"  says  Piers  Morgan.  Her 
sometimes  erratic  and  ill-advised  behavior 
also  seemed  to  invite  satire.  TV  comedian 
Rory  Bremner  did  a  wicked  imitation  of 
her,  and  when  she  appeared  on  television 
wearing  a  surgical  mask  to  watch  an  open- 
heart  operation,  she  drew  derisive  laughter 
from  columnists  for  the  ghoulishness  of 
the  image. 

Yet  she  also  proved  adroit  at  harnessing 
her  celebrity  to  advance  her  good  works. 
In  her  final  year,  Diana  effectively  attract- 
ed attention  to  the  horrors  of  land  mines, 
by  speaking  out  in  public  and  by  visiting 
victims  in  Angola  and  Bosnia.  Her  in- 
volvement caused  controversy  when  she 
waded  into  politics  by  advocating  a  land- 
mine ban.  During  her  Angola  visit  in  Jan- 
uary 1997,  Earl  Howe,  then  a  Tory  junior 
defense  minister,  called  her  a  "loose  can- 
non" and  set  off  a  wave  of  criticism.  One 
of  her  traveling  companions,  William 
Deedes  of  The  Daily  Telegraph,  protected 
her  much  as  the  old  royal-watchers  had  in 
the  early  days.  The  morning  after  Howe's 
remarks,  Deedes  asked  her,  "Did  you  have 
a  disturbed  night?"  "Idiot  minister!"  she 
muttered.  Deedes  didn't  print  her  com- 
ment, nor  did  he  tell  the  other  reporters 
on  the  trip.  "I  said  to  myself,  If  I  repeat 
'idiot  minister,'  my  God,  the  balloon  will 
go  up,"  recalls  Deedes.  An  advocate  for 
land-mine  awareness,  Deedes  went  on  to 
write    speeches    for    Diana,    and    helped 


modulate  her  public  stance  from  pushing 
an  outright  ban  to  calling  for  programs 
that  would  treat  the  victims  and  excavate 
mines  already  in  the  ground. 

|i 

As  always,  Diana  was  sending  out  con-  I 
flicting  messages  one  minute  fleeing  i 
the  paparazzi,  the  next  appearing  on  the 
cover  of  Vanity  Fair.  When  William  Deedes 
was  in  Bosnia  with  her  in  August  1997,  he 
noted  that  she  and  Paul  Burrell  studied  the 
lasciviously  captioned  photographs  of  her 
on  vacation  with  Dodi  Fayed  in  the  tab-  I 
bids.  "She  was  not  at  all  resentful,"  says  d 
Deedes.  "She  talked  about  the  headlines." 

Diana's  efforts  at  news  management  had 
little  effect  on  the  day-to-day  coverage,  be- 
cause competition,  commerce,  and  news- 
worthiness  inevitably  prevailed.  Max  Has- 
tings admits  to  being  a  "sucker"  for  Di- 
ana's "Bambi  eyes,"  but  only  up  to  a  point. 
"We  sympathized  with  her  as  a  woman," 
Hastings  tells  me,  "but  she  still  did  silly 
things,  and  we  reported  that."  In  the  view 
of  Richard  Kay,  her  contacts  with  selected 
editors  and  reporters  may  have  made  the 
situation  worse,  because  "by  including 
some  you  exclude  others  who  have  an  axe 

to  grind If  anything,  the  press  became 

more  beastly,  and  I  think  it  had  something 
to  do  with  me,  as  the  envy  continued." 

Anthony  Holden  believes  that  Diana  ul- 
timately understood  that  she  was  "an  easy 
target."  Yet  the  evidence  showed  that,  in- 
stead of  learning  to  ignore  the  coverage, 
Diana  became  even  more  preoccupied  and 
distressed  by  what  was  written  about  her. 
In  her  last  days,  she  fretted  to  Richard  Kay 
and  her  friend  Rosa  Monckton  about  the 
blast  of  tough  criticism  in  the  British  press 
following  comments  attributed  to  her  in  an 
interview  with  the  French  newspaper  Le 
Monde  about  the  Tory  Party's  "hopeless" 
land-mine  policy.  "The  bulk  of  our  conver- 
sation," Monckton  later  wrote,  "was  about 
betrayal  and  being  misunderstood."  Ac- 
cording to  Monckton,  Diana  was  so  dis- 
mayed by  the  reaction  that  she  delayed  her 
return  to  England  at  the  end  of  her  holiday 
in  the  south  of  France  with  Dodi  Fayed,  t 
Instead  of  going  to  London,  she  went  to 
Paris,  where  she  and  Dodi  made  their  ill- 
fated  attempt  to  elude  photographers. 

Throughout  Diana's  years  in  the  public 
eye,  the  press  consistently  took  advantage  of 
her  weakness.  She  made  crucial  decisions— 
the  Morton  book  and  the  Bashir  interview- 
when  she  was  feeling  desperate  and  insecure.    I 
But  Morton  and  Bashir  were  not  alone. 
The  reporters  who  covered  her  over  the   3 
years  often  wrote  recklessly  about  her  even 
when  it  was  clear  that  she  was  fragile  and 
badly  in  need  of  help.  In  the  end,  this  de- 
fined her  relationship  with  the  press:  with 
its  voracious  appetite,  the  Beast  has  little    J 
time  for  everyday  human  sympathy.  □ 
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,smm  i  i)  from  page  286  compelling— be- 
ns in  Oakland,  California,  where,  in  a 
ickensian  flourish,  Wolfe  illustrates  the  rip- 
e  effect  of  Charlie's  too-little,  too-late  ma- 
juverings  to  shore  up  his  overextended  em- 
re.  Rather  than  selling  off  Turpmtine  or 
e  Gulfstream  jet,  Charlie  orders  a  15  per- 
:nt  workforce  reduction  in  his  food  sub- 
.liary,  Croker  Global  Foods.  This  costs  an 
jnorable  young  family  man  named  Con- 
d  Hensley  his  job  in  Croker  Global's  Bay 
rea  warehouse  unit.  Wolfe  then  piles  an 
(tonishing  series  of  further  humiliations  on 
onrad,  each  one  worse  than  the  one  be- 
•re,  until  he  literally  loses  the  shirt  off  his 
ick  and  has  to  start  over,  from  nothing. 
The  three  narratives  converge  in  ways 
redictable  and  unpredictable,  and  there 
hi  have,  in  merciful  don't-give-it-all-away 
shion,  a  pocket  summary  of  A  Man  in 
!///.  In  all  likelihood  it  wont  become  as 
•a-encapsulating  a  book  as  The  Bonfire  of 
w  Vanities,  which  might  as  well  be  wearing 
sandwich  board  that  reads,  the  defini- 
te CHRONICLE  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  THE 

O-GO  80s.  But  posterity  will  be  kind  to  A 
fan  in  Full,  for  it's  a  better  novel  than  its 
redecessor.  (Even  in  incomplete  form— 
/olfe  was  still  buffing  and  polishing  the 
lanuscript,  and  working  on  an  epilogue,  as 
lis  story  went  to  press.) 

The  New  South  is  a  shrewd  choice  of  set- 
ng:  it's  literarily  underserved  territory,  yet  it's 
■here  the  juice  is  these  days  in  America,  as 
le  downward  migration  of  the  populace  at- 
:sts  (to  say  nothing  of  the  leadership  of  both 
olitical  parties).  In  putting  some  distance  be- 
veen  himself  and  myopic,  media-choked 
Jew  York,  Wolfe  has  delivered  a  novel  that's 
:ss  cryptically  urban  than  Hie  Bonfire  of  the 
imities,  and  more  big-canvas  American- 
link  John  Dos  Passos  or  Sinclair  Lewis,  not 
villiam  Thackeray.  Taking  a  greater  interest 
i  the  non-high  life  this  time,  he's  come  up 
/ith  some  terrific  animations  of  the  (seeming- 
/)  dead  spots  on  the  U.S.  landscape:  rusted- 
■ut  urban  industrial  sites,  low-slung  commer- 
ial  highway  strips,  24-hour  convenience 
tores,  and  "edge  cities,"  those  antiseptic  work- 
hop-live  enclaves  built  by  Charlie  Croker-like 
levelopers  on  the  fringes  of  real  cities. 

Most  notable  of  all,  Wolfe  has  managed, 
d  a  much  greater  degree  than  usual,  to  en- 
gender sympathy  for  the  people  he  is  writing 
ibout.  Ten  years  ago,  in  describing  how  he'd 
nodeled  Vie  Bonfire  of  the  Vanities  on  Thack- 
ray's  Vanity  Fair,  he  wryly  noted  that  Vanity 
7air's  subtitle  was  "A  Novel  Without  a  Hero." 
Phis  time  around,  there's  a  character— Conrad 
lensley— whom  you  actually  root  for.  "And 
hope,"  says  the  author,  "that  by  the  end 
here's  a  certain  sympathy  for  Charlie  Croker." 

Yes,  Wolfe  says,  the  book  had  indeed 


been  called  The  Mayflies,  but  he  made  a 
point  of  changing  the  title:  "It  was  too  much 
of  that  usual  cynicism:  'Here  we  are,  we  live 
for  the  day^  and  we  either  do  or  don't  pass 
on  our  genes.'" 

A  late-in-life  rapprochement  with  sympa- 
thy? Taking  to  heart  what  his  critics  have  long 
had  to  say?  Well,  let's  not  get  carried  away. 

He  strides  through  the  vestibule,  a  lean, 
courtly  figure  resplendent  in  a  cream- 
colored,  peak-lapelled  suit,  a  blue  shirt  with 
white  stripes,  a  patterned  handkerchief  that 
blooms  like  a  dahlia  out  of  his  breast  pock- 
et, a  watch  on  a  fob,  and  a  pale-yellow  tie, 
cut  narrower  than  is  currently  the  fashion. 
His  shoes  are  handsewn  Dunmore  &  Snood 
fox-trappers  fashioned  of  white  calfskin  and 
creamy  brown  Tyrolean  leather,  with  flat 
ocher  laces  tapering  into  mother-of-pearl 
aglets.  Actually,  I  have  no  idea  how  to  de- 
scribe his  shoes.  That'll  have  to  do. 

Tom  Wolfe  looks  exactly  like  Tom  Wolfe, 
except  older.  He's  one  of  those  people  who 
had  the  advantage  of  looking  middle-aged  at 
32,  so  for  30-odd  years  he  never  seemed  to 
age.  Now  that  he's  68,  the  years  have  caught 
up  somewhat:  he's  thinner  than  he  used  to 
be  ( 155  pounds,  he  will  say),  his  hands  trem- 
ble slightly,  and  his  orange-yellow  hair,  still 
cut  in  that  familiar  Eton  flip,  is  going  white. 
All  things  considered,  though,  he's  an  im- 
pressive specimen,  handsome  and  spry,  es- 
pecially when  you  learn  that,  as  of  this  meet- 
ing, he's  racing  to  finish  the  book  in  time  to 
get  it  published  this  fall. 

We're  meeting,  at  Wolfe's  suggestion,  in 
the  dining  room  of  the  Carlyle,  the  luxe 
Madison  Avenue  hotel,  walking  distance 
from  the  12-room  Upper  East  Side  apart- 
ment he  shares  with  his  wife.  Sheila,  and 
two  teenage  children,  Alexandra  and  Tom- 
my. Obviously,  he's  a  regular  here:  "What 
may  I  bring  you  to  drink,  Mr.  Wolfe?" 

"Beg  your  pardon,  sir?" 

[Ever  so  slightly  louder]  "Tomato  juice 
with  lemon,  please." 

One  thing  you  notice  right  away  about 
Wolfe  is  that  he  is,  as  his  lawyer  friend  Ed 
Hayes  puts  it,  "a  soft  talker"  ("because  his 
writing  is  so  powerful,"  Hayes  concludes). 
No  matter  how  furious  the  din  around  him, 
Wolfe  keeps  his  voice  at  the  same  low, 
muffled  setting,  as  if  an  invisible  curtain  of 
cheesecloth  descends  in  front  of  him  every 
time  he  opens  his  mouth  to  speak.  Whether 
or  not  this  is  a  ploy  is  hard  to  tell,  but  it 
has  a  ploylike  effect:  you  listen  intently  to 
every  word  he  says. 

"At  the  outset  I  felt  like  I  had  to  have 
the  whole  world  in  this  book— bigger  than 
The  Bonfire  of  the  Vanities,"  he  says  (quiet- 
ly). "It's  really  not  the  way  to  approach  it 
the  whole  idea  that  it  had  to  be  bigger,  go- 
ing down  all  these  dead  ends.  I  may  be 


kidding  myself,  but  I  don't  think  that  I'll 
look  at  it  that  way  again.  Next  time  I'll  be 
more  realistic  in  scale." 

As  it  is,  A  Man  in  Full  operates  from  five 
narrative  points  of  view— Charlie  Croker's, 
Roger  White's,  and  Conrad  Hensley 's,  plus 
those  of  two  lesser  characters,  Raymond 
Peepgass,  a  loan  officer  with  PlannersBanc 
(Charlie's  biggest  creditor),  and  Martha 
Croker,  Charlie's  middle-aged  first  wife, 
who's  been  shucked  aside  for  wife  number 
two,  nubile  28-year-old  Serena  Croker.  "But 
the  way  I  was  originally  looking  at  it,  I 
would  have  had  so  many  points  of  view  it 
would've  driven  me  nuts,"  Wolfe  says.  "I 
went  to  Japan.  I  was  gonna  have  a  Japanese 
component.  It  was  an  expensive  little  piece 
of  research.  Then  I  was  going  to  have  an 
art-world  component.  I  did  a  lot  of  research 
on  that.  Then  I  had  a  television  component, 
which  ended  up  in  the  novella.  Ambush  at 
Fort  Bragg;  the  motif  of  the  conniving  jour- 
nalist, I  felt  I'd  already  done  that  with  Peter 
Fallow  in  The  Bonfire  of  the  Vanities. " 

The  origins  of  what  became  A  Man  in  Full 
lie  in  a  trip  Wolfe  took  in  late  1989  to  visit 
his  friends  Mack  and  Mary  Rose  Taylor.  The 
Taylors  are  prominent  Atlantans:  he  is  a  real- 
estate  developer,  responsible  for  building  the 
gigantic  office  park  Perimeter  Center  and  the 
upscale  office  tower  Buckhead  Plaza,  and  she 
is  a  former  local-news  anchorwoman  who 
oversaw  the  controversial  restoration  of  Mar- 
garet Mitchell's  house,  where  Gone  with  the 
Wind  was  written.  "I  took  Tom  down  to  south 
Georgia  to  see  some  of  the  plantations  down 
there.  They  are  awesome  pieces  of  land,"  says 
Mack  Taylor.  "The  biggest  one  was  owned 
by  Mr.  Woodruff,  the  [late  chairman]  of 
Coca-Cola.  Then  there's  Tom  Cousins's  plan- 
tation, Nonami,  and  Nilo  Plantation,  which 
was  owned  by  John  Olin  of  Olin  Industries, 
and  Pineland,  which  is  owned  by  the  Mel- 
Ions.  Tom  just  looked  at  the  land  and  the 
homes,  which  are  just  great  Old  South,  and 
I  could  tell  he  was  very  excited." 

Wolfe  confirms  this.  "Here  are  places  that 
are  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five  thousand  acres, 
devoted  solely  to  shooting  quail."  he  says. 
"Most  of  them  do  other  things,  like  raise  some 
kind  of  crop,  but  it's  mainly  shooting  quail 
from  Thanksgiving  until  the  end  of  February. 
It  is  the  largest-scale  expenditure  of  money  for 
sheer  luxuriousness  that  I  am  aware  of  in  this 
country.  You  might  say,  'Well,  private  airplanes 
are  a  luxury,'  but  these  people  also  use  private 
airplanes.  So  I  was  going  to  make  Charlie  Cro- 
ker a  man  who  had  made  his  money  in  Geor- 
gia and  tries  to  come  to  New  York  for  the  big 
time.  This  guy  would  take  his  vacations,  his 
weekends,  at  the  plantation." 

Work  on  the  new  novel  proceeded  at 
Wolfe's  usual  glacial  big-book  pace  The 
Right  Stuff,  his  nonfiction  account  of  the 
early  space  program,  took  seven  years  o\ 
on-and-off  elTort:  The  Bonfire  <>/  the  Yard- 
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m  it\  the  start  ol  1996,  however,  Wolfe 
was  reasonably  well  along  ;,|<i  or  4()() 
pages  ol  manuscript,  into  what  was  already 
being  discussed  in  the  publishing  trade  press 
.is  The  Mayflies 

Wolfe  held  the  manuscript  closely.  His  two 
main  sounding  boards  were  Sheila,  a  graphic 
designei  and  the  former  art  director  of  Har- 
per's Magazine  (she  siill  designs  the  covers), 
and  Jann  Wenner,  the  alitor  and  publisher  of 
Rolling  Stone.  Wenner  had  developed  an  es- 
pecially close  working  rapport  with  Wolfe 
hack  in  the  mid-80s,  when  his  magazine  seri- 
alized the  original  version  of  The  Bonfire  oj 
the  Vanities,  27  installments  written  on  dead- 
line. "Ile'il  show  me  his  outline,  talk  about 
the  characters,  send  me  stuff  he'd  written,  talk 
about  plot,"  says  Wenner  of  A  Man  in  Full. 
"But  it  was  clear  he  was  getting  stuck.  There 
was  a  particular  scene,  a  set  piece  at  the 
Whitney  Museum,  that  he  was  having  a  diffi- 
cult time  with.  So  I  went  back  and  read  The 
Bonfire  of  the  Vanities,  which  I'd  never  really 
read  as  a  book,  and  I  saw  that  the  similarities 
between  Bonfire  and  this  book  were  too  great. 
The  problem  with  the  Whitney  chapter  was 
that  he'd  done  it  before." 

"I  was  getting  tired  of  describing  another 
luxurious  Manhattan  household."  Wolfe  con- 
curs. In  the  spring  of  '96,  a  lighlbulb  flashed 
over  his  head:  "With  all  these  scenes  at  the 
plantation,  why  don't  I  just  do  the  logical 
thing  and  move  [the  whole  book]  to  Atlanta? 
Which  is  the  smartest  thing  I  ever  did,  be- 
cause Atlanta  is  so  interesting  by  itself." 

Though  a  southerner  himself,  born  and 
raised  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  Wolfe  has  nev- 
er been  a  Southern  Writer,  forever  nattering 
on  about  porches  and  sweet  tea  and  "Dad- 
dy." Only  the  summery  flannels  and  the 
way  he  pronounces  the  seventh  month  of 
the  year,  "JOO-lie,"  alert  you  to  where  he's 
from.  But  he's  the  real  thing:  His  father, 
Thomas  Kennedy  Wolfe  Sr.,  was  a  profes- 
sor and  agronomist  at  Virginia  Tech,  and 
the  editor  of  a  farm  journal  called  The 
Southern  Planter.  His  father's  father,  Joseph 
Lewis  Wolfe,  was  born  in  1840  and  fought 
for  the  South  in  the  Civil  War. 

Despite  the  considerable  differences  be- 
tween genteel,  old-line  Richmond  and  mod- 
ern, megalopolitan  Atlanta,  Wolfe  says  his 
heritage  was  a  boon  to  writing  A  Man  in  Full. 
"It  certainly  made  me  feel  comfortable  writing 
about  Charlie  Croker,"  he  says.  Still,  Atlanta 
was  new  terrain  for  him  professionally.  The  lo- 
cation shift  sent  him  back  into  research  mode, 
interviewing  developers  and  political  figures, 
touring  south-Atlanta  ghettos  and  north- 
Atlanta  mansions,  subscribing  to  local  black 
weeklies,  and  visiting  the  city  when  it  was  in 
the  throes  of  Freaknic,  the  annual  spring- 
break  bacchanal  for  black  college  students. 


I  mm  this  new  leseaich  emerged  the  plot- 
line  ab<  ul  Roger  While,  Ihe  lawyer,  enlisted 

in  I  mi    i  Fanon's  legal  team  because  of  his 

ties  tc  Mayor  Wes  Jordan,  an  old  Morehouse 
(  ol  ge  buddy.  Roger,  whose  Morehouse 
nickname  was  Roger  loo  White,  makes  his 
entrance  in  a  chapter  called  "Chocolate  City." 
an  allusion  to  the  city's  predominantly  black 
population  and  municipal  government,  which 
is  complemented  by  a  small  but  wealthy  and 
therefore  politically  powerful  white  minority. 
( I  ask  Wolfe  if  he's  heard  the  George  Clinton 
funk  classic  "Chocolate  City,"  which  is  actual- 
ly about  Washington,  D.C.— "God  bless 
Chocolate  City  and  its  vanilla  suburbs!  Can 
y'all  git  to  that?"  and  he  says  he  has,  but 
didn't  know  about  it  when  he  began  using  the 
term  in  his  book:  "Clinton  is  a  wonderful  per- 
former and  a  precursor  of  rap,  I  guess.  It's  so 
much  better  than  rap.  A  little  like  jazz.  Won- 
derful saxophone.") 

At  last  the  book  was  coalescing— the  relo- 
cation to  Atlanta  focused  Wolfe  and  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  to  revisit  another  of  his 
favorite  topics,  racial  conflict.  But  then,  in 
August  of  '96,  alone  in  his  country  house  in 
Southampton,  on  Long  Island's  east  end, 
having  just  completed  a  set  of  push-ups  . . . 
"a  very  strange  sensation.  It  wasn't  painful- 
it  became  a  little  painful  later  on.  A  very 
strange  sensation  deep  in  my  chest,  so  that  I 
knew  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  pectoral 
muscles.  Something  going  on  inside.  I  called 
the  emergency  ambulance." 

Wolfe  was  rushed  to  a  nearby  hospital, 
where  it  was  determined  that  he'd  had  a 
heart  attack.  A  day  later  he  was  transferred 
to  New  York  University's  Tisch  Hospital  in 
Manhattan,  where,  after  a  few  more  days 
of  observation,  he  underwent  a  quintuple- 
bypass  operation. 

"The  whole  thing— and  I'm  not  unique  in 
this— came  as  a  total  shock,"  he  says.  "I 
really  thought  I  was  immune."  Wolfe  is  not 
a  compulsively  self-revealing  man,  but  he 
admits  that,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  opera- 
tion, something  strange  came  over  him:  a 
"slightly  manic  period  in  which  I  turned  out 
as  much  as  I've  ever  turned  out  in  my  life." 
His  output  included  the  complete  Rolling 
Stone  version  of  Ambush  at  Fort  Bragg. 
which  had  begun  its  life  as  a  much  smaller 
snippet  of  A  Man  in  Full,  and  an  8,000- 
word  article  on  brain  research  for  Forbes 
ASAP.  The  last  time  he  was  so  prolific,  he 
says,  was  in  the  1960s,  "when  I  was  work- 
ing three  days  a  week  for  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  city  desk,  writing  a  story  a  week 
for  New  York  magazine,  and  then  doing 
things  for  Esquire  at  the  same  lime." 

When  I  ask  Wolfe  if  he  can  identify  the 
cause  of  his  outburst,  he  says,  "Probably  be- 
ing alive.  It  was  happiness.  I  mean,  I  was  in 
there  till  12:30,  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
typing  away,  everybody  saying.  'Go  to  bed.'  It 
was  a  very  unpredictable,  great  feeling.  There's 
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apparently  an  ecstatic  moment  that  manjlto11 
epileptics  leel  just  before  they  go  into  seizure  f 
And  some,  including  Dostoyevsky,  have  de- 1: 
scribed  it  as  'indescribable  joy.'  I  wouldn't  $ 
go  to  that  length,  but  I  had  my  experience 

I  his  is  all  delivered  in  an  agreeable,  near- 
ly affectless  soft  patter,  as  if  it  were  a  drol 
little   anecdote   about    something   amusing 
that  Whitsworth  said  at  the  club  the  other  I 
evening.  One  of  the  surprises  of  meeting 
Wolfe  in  the  flesh  is  his  delicate  mien.  You  I 
come  in  expecting,  based  on  the  jazziness  oi 
lis  writing,  a  rollicking-good  conversation  I 
with  lots  of  gesticulating,  face-pulling,  and  : 
acting  out.  What  you  get  is  an  exquisite  dis- 
play   of  good   manners— everything   under 
perfect  control,  every  step  gracefully  taken 
every  question  graciously  obliged  with  at  | 
least  an  attempt  at  an  answer.  And  when  the 
waiter  appears  with  menus,  out  from  behind 
the  breast-pocket  handkerchief  comes  a  little 
wardrobe  bonus:  dainty  white-framed  half- 
glasses  that  match  his  outfit.  The  effect 
must  be  said,  is  kind  of  creepy. 

What  it  is  that  makes  Wolfe  seem  so|li 
strange  is  that  here  he  is,  a  spotter  of  trends, 
a  namer  of  decades,  Mr.  On  Top  of  Things 
and  yet  he  seems  to  exist  at  a  genteel  remove 
from  our  time,  as  if  he  just  walked  through 
the  time-warp  portal  from  the  19th  century. 
'Sometimes  I  see  magazines  with  faces  on 
the  cover,"  he  says,  "and  I  don't  have  any 
idea  who  these  people  are.  I  have  very  little 
chance  to  watch  television,  which  is  where 
these  people  live,  I  guess.  Seinfeld's  depar- 
ture, that  whole  thing." 

Has  there  ever  been  a  television  show  that 
he  had  an  allegiance  to  and  watched  regular- 
ly, like  a  normal  late-20th-century  American? 

"Don't  ask  me  why,"  he  says,  "but  there 
was  a  show  called  Manni.x.  I  used  to  watch 
it.  It  really  had  no  redeeming  qualities." 

"He  really  is  the  highest  level  of  aristo- 
crat," says  Ed  Hayes,  who  qualifies  as 
Wolfe's  closest  intimate  outside  his  family. 
(Wolfe  modeled  Tommy  Killian,  Sherman 
McCoy's  Irish-dandy  lawyer  in  The  Bonfire 
of  the  Vanities,  on  Hayes,  and  dedicated  the 
book  to  him.)  The  Wolfes  live  well  but  not 
ostentatiously.  The  Southampton  house,  a 
four-bedroom,  three-guest-room  Victorian,  is 
in  the  village,  as  opposed  to  on  the  beach, 
and  they  don't  even  own  it;  they've  rented  it 
for  19  years  from  close  friends.  The  New 
York  apartment  "is  very  articulate,  nothing 
overdone,"  says  Wolfe's  friend  Richard  Mer- 
kin,  the  painter.  "When  I  first  met  Tom  I  ex- 
pected him  to  live  as  idiosyncratically  as  he 
dressed,  but  he  doesn't.  He  and  Sheila  are 
not  very  public  people.  They're  not  out  and 
about.  He's  not  the  sum  of  his  clothes." 

But  those  clothes!  Wolfe's  custom  tailor. 
Vincent  Nicolosi,  a  stout,  friendly  man  with 
a  thick  Italian  accent,  catalogues  the  extent  of 
his  contributions  to  the  writer's  wardrobe:  "I 
know  Mr.  Wolfe  24,  25  years.  I  do  his  suits 
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^hite-ah,  cream-ah,  blue-ah.  I  make-ah  full 
ass;  I  make-ah  tuxedo,  overcoats  in  blue-ah, 
»eige-ah,  brown-ah— I  think  six  or  seven  coats. 
take  attention  to  the  suits -not  easy  to  make 
white  suit.  Hard  to  control— I  don't  see-ah 
he  chalk,  the  mark.  I  have  to  pay  attention." 

Even  Wolfe's  writing  desk  is  bespoke.  "I 
lesigned  it  myself,"  he  says.  "1  call  it  an  elec- 
ric  desk."  It's  a  big,  mahogany  D-shaped 
hing,  customized  to  accommodate  a  vari- 
ty  of  electronic  gizmos  while  concealing 
heir  guts  and  wiring;  you  stick  your  pencil 
tot  into  a  sharpener  per  se,  but  into  a  hole 
n  a  desk  panel  behind  which  a  sharpener 
I  hidden.  There's  also  a  built-in  calculator, 
i  tape  recorder,  a  ship's  clock,  and  a  radio 
vhose  face  was  salvaged  from  a  1977  Cadil- 
ac.  "The  mahogany  knobs  match  the 
lesk,"  Wolfe  notes. 

The  Cadillac  touch  reveals  Wolfe's  he-man 
ide  (in  a  true  gentleman,  a  necessary  compo- 
nent to  refinement).  You  expect  him  to  drive 
me  of  those  porcelaneous,  cream-colored 
!aguars,  but  until  recently  he  got  around  in  a 
vhite  '77  Cadillac  Seville— not  the  source  of 
he  desk  radio— and  now  he  drives  a  '96 
3uick  Roadmaster  station  wagon:  "very  prac- 
ical,  black  with  a  burgundy  leather  interior, 
JO-some  cubic  feet  of  space.  It's  the  last  big 
itation  wagon  that  was  manufactured  in 
\merica.  They've  stopped  making  them." 

At  the  end  of  our  first  dinner,  at  the 
Tarlyle,  we  realize  that  we're  closing  down 
he  joint— everyone  has  left  except  us  and  a 
:)air  of  men  in  tuxedos  dining  side  by  side. 
It's  Bobby  Short  and  one  of  his  musicians, 
mating  a  late  supper,  having  finished  their 
wo  sets  for  the  night  at  the  Cafe  Carlyle, 
jp  front.  "Hellooo,  Tommm,"  says  Short, 
with  the  same  high-pitched  buoyancy  with 
which  he  sings.  No  more  bluuue  songs,  only 
hoop-dee-dooo  songs  . . .  "So,  when  is  the 
new  book  coming  out?" 

"November  12,"  says  Wolfe,  pointing  an 
index  finger  in  the  air,  as  if  to  say,  "If  I  re- 
member correctly." 

"Have  you  seen  Merkin  lately,  Tom?  He 
keeps  appearing  and  disappearing  from  our 
lives!" 

"No,  no,  I,  uh  . . .  " 

And  on  they  chat  for  a  couple  of  min- 
utes—this spectral  glimpse  of  vestigial  New 
York  high  life. 

6T  'd  say  that  after  the  heart  attack  he  real- 
Xly  dedicated  himself  to  proving  what  he 
can  do,"  says  Hayes.  "The  last  two  years, 
he's  really  not  been  interested  in  anything 
but  work. ...  I  worry  about  him  sometimes. 
I  sent  him  chocolate  milk,  banana  bread, 
and  apple  cake  from  the  Union  Square 
farmers'  market.  I  told  him,  'Man,  you  got- 
ta fuckin'  eat!  You  gotta  fatten  yourself  up 
or  you're  gonna  die!'  He  ate  the  apple  cake, 
but  then  he  stopped.  Now  he's  on  one  of 
those  eat-no-food,  live-forever  kinda  diets." 


The  Tom  Wolfe  daily  workout  comprises 
40  minutes  on  a  stationary  bicycle  and  20 
minutes  of  working  with  weights— "not  with 
the  hope,  of  becoming  the  hero  of  the 
beach,  just  to  keep  the  muscle  tone  going." 
says  Wolfe.  The  three  meals  I  watch  him 
eat  are  all  fish-entree-based.  The  cumulative 
total  of  alcohol  consumed  with  these  meals 
is  half  a  glass  of  red  wine. 

It's  a  good  thing  Wolfe  keeps  himself  in 
fighting  trim,  for  he  needs  to  stay  fit  if  he  in- 
tends to  continue  doing  the  shoe-leather  re- 
porting that  he  considers  essential  to  his 
work.  There  will  inevitably  come  a  time  when 
he  will  be  too  infirm  to  get  around,  and  when 
it  comes,  he  says,  "I'll  be  in  deep  trouble.  Or 
else  I'll  take  up  painting." 

A  Man  in  Full  does  not  read  like  a  68-year- 
old  man's  work.  That  is  to  say,  it  doesn't  fall 
into  that  lugubrious  category  of  "later  work," 
a  grim  furrow  occupied  by  novels  of  prostate 
crisis,  collected  musings  on  golf,  and  wasn't- 
that-a-time  memoirs.  Oh,  there's  an  awkward 
moment  or  two  when  the  withered  hand  of  a 
sexagenarian  is  all  too  evident— rock  and  hip- 
hop  acts  are  assigned  goofy,  off-pitch  names 
such  as  the  Pus  Casserole  and  Doctor  Ram- 
mer Doc  Doc,  revealing  a  kind  of  fogyish 
out-of-it-ness  reminiscent  of  Mad  magazine's 
Dave  Berg  at  his  most  these-kids-today  be- 
mused ("Can't  you  dig  the  groove,  Mr.  Ka- 
putnik?")— but  overall  the  freshness  of  the 
writing  is  remarkable. 

But  then,  Wolfe  has  little  margin  for  error, 
given  how  much  he's  pissed  people  off.  In 
1989,  flush  with  the  critical  and  commercial 
success  of  The  Bonfire  of  the  Vanities,  he 
wrote  a  vainglorious  essay  for  Harper's  called 
"Stalking  the  Billion-Footed  Beast."  Its  subti- 
tle was  "A  Literary  Manifesto  for  the  New 
Social  Novel,"  but  it  might  as  well  have  been 
called  "Why  I,  Tom  Wolfe,  Am  the  Only 
Working  Novelist  Worth  a  Damn."  The  crux 
of  the  piece  was  that  the  future  of  the  novel 
lay  "in  a  highly  detailed  realism  based  on 
reporting."  This  fundamental  tenet  was  well 
understood,  Wolfe  explained,  by  the  19th- 
century  titans  who  established  the  novel  as  an 
art  form— Emile  Zola,  Honore  de  Balzac, 
Charles  Dickens— but  an  entire  wave  of  post- 
war American  writers  had  blown  it,  trading 
in  realism  for  the  kind  of  bogus  abstrac- 
tionism and  minimalism  championed  at  uni- 
versities. As  such,  the  great  social  novels  of 
our  time,  the  latter  half  of  the  20th  century, 
were  not  being  written;  journalists  had  seized 
the  turf  of  literary  social  observation,  while 
novelists  turned  inward  and  wrote  about 
onanism  and  disused  hay  farms. 

This  wasn't  the  first  time  Wolfe  had  ad- 
vanced such  a  thesis.  In  fact,  he'd  written 
a  nearly  identical  essay  for  Esquire  in  1972 
called  "Why  They  Aren't  Writing  the  Great 
American  Novel  Anymore,"  and  rehashed 
some  of  that  piece's  points  the  following  year 


in  his  introduction  to  the  anthology  The  New 
Journalism  (Wolfe  is  an  inveterate  recycler  of 
his  own  work:  there's  a  chapter  of  A  Man  in 
Full,  "The  Superfluous  Woman,"  about  Mar- 
tha Croker's  humiliating  social  life  in  the  af- 
termath of  her  divorce,  that's  a  verbatim  ap- 
propriation, but  for  the  characters'  names  and 
a  few  details,  of  "The  Invisible  Wife,"  a  vi- 
gnette that  appeared  in  Wolfe's  1980  odds- 
and-sods  collection,  //;  Our  lime.  "I  feel  justi- 
fied," he  says,  "because  Guy  de  Maupassant 
did  the  same  thing"— re-used  an  old  short  sto- 
ry as  a  chapter  in  a  new  book— "in  what  I 
think  is  his  best  work,  the  novel  Bel-Ami") 

Wolfe's  earlier  musings  on  the  future  of  the 
novel  had  at  least  had  the  good  manners  to  be 
tinged  with  self-doubt;  what  did  he  know,  after 
all,  about  writing  novels?  But  this  time,  in  the 
Harper's  essay.  Wolfe  buttressed  his  arguments 
by  citing  the  shining  example  of  The  Bon- 
fire of  the  Vanities.  It  was  like  saying.  "Look! 
Look  at  me!  Do  as  I  do!  'Cause  I'm  perfect?' 

"I  did  build  myself  up  pretty  big  in  that 
piece,"  Wolfe  says,  a  touch  sheepishly.  "I 
thought  I  was  merely  using  myself  as  an  ex- 
ample." 

To  the  lay  reader,  "Stalking  the  Billion- 
Footed  Beast"  was  all  in  good  fun— lively 
braggadocio.  But  to  the  beardy  inhabitants  of 
Book  World,  it  was  heresy.  Jim  Harrison  de- 
scribed Wolfe's  thesis  as  "the  Babbittry  of 
Art  in  a  new,  white  suit."  John  Hawkes, 
dissed  by  name  in  the  essay,  deplored  Wolfe 
for  "creating  a  distorted  literary  historical 
perspective."  On  and  on  it  went.  Fabulists 
fumed.  Minimalists  maximized  their  anger. 
Don  DeLillo  defenders  and  Russell  Banks 
boosters  said,  "Wait  a  minute -our  guys  do 
what  Wolfe's  talking  about,  and  Wolfe  is  too 
self-absorbed  to  notice!"  To  this  day  the 
Harper's  essay  strikes  a  raw  nerve.  Just  this 
past  May,  Michiko  Kakutani.  the  chief  daily 
book  reviewer  for  The  New  York  Times,  led 
off  her  review  of  Richard  Price's  Freedom- 
land  by  citing  Wolfe's  thesis  and  concluding. 
"He  was  wrong  then  . . .  and  he  is  even  more 
wrong  today,  as  Richard  Price's  gripping  new 
novel  Freedom  land  so  eloquently  attests." 

Wolfe  says  he  was  flummoxed  by  this  sal- 
vo. "I  have  been  praising  Richard  Price  for 
years,"  he  says.  "I  honestly  don't  see  how 
anybody  could  use  me  as  a  foil  for  him.  I'm 
part  of  his  cheering  section."  But  the  truth  is, 
he  is  sort  of  hopeless  about  contemporary  fic- 
tion. When  I  mention  DcLillo's  mighty  Un- 
derworld, the  best  novel  of  last  year  and.  in  its 
scope  and  American-wasteland  explorations. 
a  distant  cousin  of  A  Man  in  Full  Wolfe  sa\s. 
"I  haven't  read  that  . . .  Wonderworld.  is  it'.'" 
Asked  how  much  contemporary  fiction  he 
reads,  he  says  "very  little."  and  immediately 
proceeds  to  tell  me,  "On  m\  desk  I  have 
\aiia,  by  Zola  [IS40  1902],  in  paperback, 
and  Mademoiselle  f)/i.  a  collection  o\  short 
stories  by  Maupassant  [1850-93]." 

Advantage.  Book  World. 
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Tom  Wolle 


Kui  it  we  pull  back  from  the  specifics  and 
considei  the  essena  ol  what  Wolfe  is  say- 
which  given  his  penchant  for  putting 
entertainment  value  ahead  ol  balance  and 
fairness  in  Ins  "manifestos  i  usuallj  a  ne- 
cessity he  has  .1  worthwhile  argument.  Yes, 
sure,  there  have  been  plenty  of  virtuosicallj 
written,  minutel)  detailed,  painstakingly  re- 
searched  realistic  novels  published  in  recent 
years.  It's  just  thai  so  few  of  them  have  been 
. .  Inn.  Fun  to  read.  Great  entertainments. 
Hustling,  pungent,  zestful  punctuated  by 
the  cry  of  the  bellman  and  the  clink  of  the 
milkman's  bottles  and  the  clippety-clop  of 
carriage  horses.  OverstulVedly  fun,  in  the 
waj  that  the  novels  of  Dickens,  Kalzac, 
Thackeray.  Zola,  and,  finally,  Wolfe,  are  fun. 
Certainly  we  could  do  with  more  of  this 
kind  of  fun.  After  all,  when  the  last  two  new 
realistic,  researched  novels  you've  read  have 
begun,  more  or  less,  like  this 

Whosoever  knows  the  latitudes  of  his  moth- 
er's body  . . .  whosoever  breathes  the  acrid 
and  dispiriting  stench  of  his  mother's  body 
while  scrubbing  the  greater  part  of  this  smell 
away  with  Woolworth's  lavender  soaps,  who 
has  pushed  her  discarded  bra  and  oversized 
panties  (scattered  on  the  tile  floor  behind 
him)  to  one  side  . . .  who  has  lost  his  footing 
on  these  panties,  panties  once  dotted  with 
blood  of  children  unconceived  . . . 

—and  this — 

In  recent  years,  as  I  have  grown  into  an  old 
man,  there  have  been  dozens,  perhaps  hun- 
dreds, of  mornings  when  I  have  wakened  in 
my  cold  cabin  with  my  lungs  flooded  and,  be- 
fore the  sun  has  dried  the  dew  off  the  window 
pane,  have  concluded  that  sometime  during 
the  night  I  have  finally  died. 

—and  then  you  pick  up  A  Man  in  Full  and 
come  across  a  passage  like  this — 

At  PlannersBanc  today,  in  the  1990s,  the  watch- 
words were  "lean  and  mean"  and  "mental 
toughness."  For  seventy-five  years  the  bank  had 
been  called  the  Southern  Planters  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  But  now  that  seemed  too 
stodgy,  too  slow-footed,  too  old-fashioned,  and, 
above  all,  too  Old  South.  Atlanta  was  70  per- 
cent black,  and  the  city  officials  were  95  percent 
black,  and  planters  was  a  word  humid  with  con- 
notations of  cotton  plantations  and  slavery.  So 
Planters  had  been  sterilized  and  pasteurized  into 
Planners.  Nobody  could  object  to  Planners; 
even  the  most  dysfunctional  welfare  case  in  the 
Techwood  Homes  could  be  a  planner.  Then  the 
two  words,  Planners  and  Banc,  were  fused  into 
PlannersBanc  in  keeping  with  the  new  lean, 
mean  fashion  of  jamming  names  together  with  a 
capital  letter  sticking  up  in  the  middle  . . . 
NationsBank,  SunTrust,  BellSouth,  GranCare, 
CryoLife.  CytRtx,  XcelleNet,  3Com,  Micro- 
Help,  HomeBanc  ...  as  if  that  way  you 
were  creating  some  hyperhard  alloy  for  the 
twenty-first  century.  The  French  banc  was  sup- 


posed  lo  show  how  Cosmopolitan   how  interna- 
tional. Iioa  global,  how  slick  you  had  become. 

well  .  ood  Lord,  it's  like  the  sun  coming  out. 
Wolfe's  friend  R.  Fmmett  Tyrrell,  the 
loom  Slim  Pickens  character  who  heads  up 
the  right-wing  American  Spectator,  is  not  a 
man  to  be  agreed  with  on  many  things,  but 
he's  dead-on  when  he  says,  "I  think  Tom 
really  likes  to  have  fun,  which  is  in  very 
poor  taste  in  the  intellectual  community."  A 
lot  of  the  critical  opprobrium  that's  been 
heaped  upon  Wolfe  over  the  years  has  been, 
when  you  get  right  down  to  it,  an  objection 
to  his  audacious  injection  of  entertainment 
value  into  literary-intellectual  discourse. 
Back  in  the  60s,  when  the  so-called  New 
Journalism  was  a  controversial  phenome- 
non, the  old-time  critic  Dwight  MacDon- 
ald,  late  of  The  Partisan  Review;  criticized 
Wolfe's  style  as  a  "bastard  form,  having  it 
both  ways,  exploiting  the  factual  authority 
of  journalism  and  the  atmospheric  license 
of  fiction."  Precisely.  What's  the  problem? 

The  Genesis  1:1  of  Wolfe  lore  is  the  story 
of  his  first  assignment  for  Esquire,  the  ar- 
ticle that  became  the  title  piece  of  his  first 
collection,  The  Kandy-Kolored  Tangerine- 
Flake  Streamline  Baby.  It  was  1963.  Wolfe 
was  33  years  old,  the  holder  of  an  under- 
graduate degree  from  Washington  &  Lee 
University,  a  Ph.D.  in  American  studies  from 
Yale,  and  a  resume  that  included  stints  as  a 
reporter  for  The  Springfield  (Massachusetts) 
Union  and  Tire  Washington  Post.  Now  he  was 
working  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
where  he'd  gained  a  reputation  as  a  profi- 
cient writer  of  light  features:  "a  very  good, 
very  bright,  crackly  New  York  newspaper 
journalist,"  in  the  words  of  Byron  Dobell, 
who  was  then  Esquire's  managing  editor.  Do- 
bell thought  Wolfe  was  worth  taking  a  chance 
on,  and  indulged  his  request  to  travel  to 
Southern  California  to  write  about  the  kids 
there  who  were  devoting  their  lives  to  build- 
ing and  racing  customized  hot-rod  cars. 

At  considerable  expense,  Wolfe  holed  up  in 
the  Beverly  Wilshire  Hotel  for  two  weeks  and 
attended  all  manner  of  auto  shows  and  expos. 
But  when  the  time  came  to  write  the  piece,  he 
froze.  Dobell  pressed  him  for  the  story,  but  it 
wouldn't  come.  Finally,  it  had  to  come— at  fur- 
ther considerable  expense,  Esquire  had  shot 
color  photographs  of  customized  cars  at  a 
New  York  auto  show,  and  at  the  very  least 
needed  some  text  to  accompany  the  photos. 
Dobell  advised  Wolfe  simply  to  type  up  his 
notes  and  hand  them  in,  whereupon  an  Es- 
quire staffer  would  fashion  them  into  some 
kind  of  article.  "That  was  a  device  I  used  to 
get  the  story  from  him,"  he  says. 

It  worked.  Wolfe  composed  his  notes  as  a 
letter  to  Dobell,  beginning,  "Dear  Byron: 
The  first  good  look  I  had  at  customized  cars 
was  at  an  event  called  a  'Teen  Fair,'  held  in 


Burbank  ..."  And  on  it  went,  running  to 
49  pages,  the  product  of  a  delirious  all- 
nighter  pulled  by  Wolle  to  gel  the  material 
out  of  his  system.  The  manuscript  was  lull 
of  digressions,  jokey  asides,  demented  punc- 
tuation, conversational  argot  ("Anyway  . . .  "), 
and  highfalutin  impositions  on  a  low  art 
form,  if  customized  cars  could  even  be  con- 
sidered such  ("I  don't  mind  observing  that  it 
is  this  same  combination  money  plus  slav- 
ish devotion  to  form— that  accounts  for  Ver- 
sailles or  St.  Mark's  Square").  Dobell  recalls 
being  impressed  by  "the  grace  and  the 
mocking,  shocking  wonder"  of  the  piece, 
and,  after  removing  the  "Dear  Byron"  and 
"a  few  things  that  were  too  Salingeresque, 
like  'For  Chrissakes,'"  he  had  himself  his 
car  story,  and  the  Tom  Wolfe  style  was  born. 

As  this  style  developed,  it  made  Wolfe  fa- 
mous, a  leading  light  in  a  burgeoning  move- 
ment of  young  nonfiction  writers  who  applied 
the  techniques  of  fiction  to  their  work.  They 
became  known  as  the  New  Journalists:  Wolfe, 
Gay  Talese,  Pete  Hamill,  Jimmy  Breslin,  John 
Sack,  sometimes  Terry  Southern,  sometimes 
Norman  Mailer,  sometimes  a  whole  bunch  of 
others.  They  wrote  chiefly  for  Esquire  and  for 
New  York,  which  had  started  out  in  '63  as  a 
Sunday  supplement  to  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  but  by  '68  was  a  stand-alone  maga- 
zine. Their  gurus  were  Harold  Hayes,  the  ed- 
itor of  Esquire,  and  Clay  Felker,  who  left  Es- 
quire and  took  over  New  York. 

Wolfe,  the  flashiest  of  this  crew,  quickly 
shot  to  fame.  A  wonderful  Irving  Penn  pho- 
tograph from  this  period,  taken  for  a  Vogue 
profile,  captures  him  in  all  his  smug,  youth- 
ful glory:  forelock  tumbling  down  school- 
boyishly,  two  snug-fitting  layers  of  bespoke 
brown  herringbone  (the  flash  suits  were  al- 
ready part  of  the  act),  tie  and  handkerchief 
jutting  out  triumphantly,  shoulders  thrown 
back,  eyes  cast  askance,  nose  pointing  up, 
mouth  arched  downward  yet  somehow  con- 
veying smile.  It  all  comes  together  to  sug- 
gest: /  am  a  superior  being,  and  something 
within  my  plane  of  vision  is  arousing  feelings 
of  detached  amusement. 

This  was  very  much  the  face  of  the  fel- 
low who  wrote  "Tiny  Mummies!  The  True 
Story  of  the  Ruler  of  43rd  Street's  Land  of 
the  Walking  Dead!,"  an  article  that  ran  in 
New  York  in  1965.  "Tiny  Mummies!"  has 
recently  taken  on  new  resonance,  for  its 
subject  is  William  Shawn,  the  longtime  edi- 
tor of  The  New  Yorker,  and  this  past  spring 
saw  the  publication,  to  much  media  hoo- 
ha,  of  two  books  on  Shawn  by  former 
acolytes,  Lillian  Ross's  Here  but  Not  Here 
and  Ved  Mehta's  Remembering  Mr.  Shawn's 
New  Yorker.  Shawn,  who  died  in  1992,  was 
a  notoriously  private  man,  and  though  both 
books  flatter  him,  they  represent  a  betrayal 
of  the  privacy  he  so  valued  when  he  was 
alive— Ross's  book  especially,  since  it  re- 
veals the  details  of  her  long-term  affair 
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ith  the  editor  (whose  widow  is  still  alive). 

Wolfe  violated  Shawn's  code  of  omertd  33 
:ars  before  it  was  the  rage  to  do  so.  In  "Tiny 
lummies!"  and  its  sequel,  "Lost  in  the 
/hichy  Thicket,"  he  sent  up  Shawn's  New 
nkcr  as  an  absurd,  mannerist,  whispery 
!ace  overseen  by  a  monkish  agoraphobe 
ho  "always  seems  to  have  on  about  20  lay- 
's of  clothes,  about  three  button-up  sweaters, 
■ur  vests,  a  couple  of  shirts,  two  ties,  it  looks 
lat  way,  a  dark  shapeless  suit  over  the  whole 
isemble,  and  white  cotton  socks."  Shawn's 
•ime  was  that  he'd  turned  Tlie  New  Yorker— 

vital  "quality  lit"  magazine  under  its 
.under,  Harold  Ross-into  a  cobwebby,  irrel- 
/ant,  self-serious  Literary  Institution,  with 
hawn  serving  as  "the  museum  curator,  the 
lummifier"  of  Ross's  creation. 

As  a  comic  set  piece,  "Tiny  Mummies!" 

as  funny  as  anything  Wolfe— or  S.  J.  Per- 
Iman  or  R  G.  Wodehouse  or  Woody 
Jlen— has  ever  written.  But  the  folks  at  The 
'ew  Yorker  saw  it  as  a  virulent  attack  and, 
■hat's  more,  a  practically  illegal  invasion  of 
leir  vaunted  privacy— as  if  "the  random  vi- 
lence  of  the  city  streets  had  suddenly  en- 
:red  our  lives,"  writes  Mehta,  in  all  earnest- 
ess.  The  supposedly  unstirrable  Shawn 
Tote  a  letter  of  protest  to  John  Hay  Whit- 
ey,  the  publisher  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  as 
id  scores  of  The  New  Yorker's  writers;  even 
.  D.  Salinger  came  out  of  his  wormhole. 
oon  Time  and  Newsweek  and  sundry  other 
ews  organizations  came  forward  with 
mused,  gossipy  reports  on  New  York  versus 
lie  New  Yorker.  The  whole  thing  became, 
s  Wolfe  later  put  it,  a  "hulking  furor." 

This  new  era  of  William  Shawn  glasnost  is 

kind  of  vindication  for  Wolfe,  who  hasn't 
ead  either  of  the  new  New  Yorker  books  but 
itends  to  check  out  Ross's.  "I  just  find  it  so 
iard  to  believe  she's  written  it,"  he  says.  Re- 
letting back  on  the  "Tiny  Mummies!"  mad- 
less,  he  says,  "If  you  read  what  I  wrote, 
ou'll  wonder  what  all  the  fuss  was  about.  I 
aid  Shawn  carried  an  ax  in  his  attache  case 
n  case  he  got  stuck  in  an  elevator.  He  wore 
nore  layers  of  clothes  than  anyone  in  New 
fork.  But  the  people  at  Tlie  New  Yorker 
creamed  about  how  inaccurate  the  story 
vas.  And  then  they  would  write  their  own 
looks  later  on,  and  one  by  one  they  con- 
irmed  the  things  I  had  written." 

In  fact,  "Tiny  Mummies!"  is  brimful  of 
mall  inaccuracies:  The  New  Yorker  dis- 
patched its  staff  hither  and  yon  to  refute 
Wolfe's  findings,  preparing  damning  lists  of 
:rrors  that  were  duly  published  in  the  Co- 
umbia  Journalism  Review  and  Tlie  New  York 
Review  of  Books,  "marvelous  lists  as  arcane 
ind  mystifying  as  a  bill  from  the  body 
>hop,"  Wolfe  would  later  write.  He  was  right 
o  be  blithe.  For  if  you  look  at  his  argument, 
le  was  saying  that  The  New  Yorker  had  be- 
come a  dull,  humorless  magazine  that  cared 
more  about  arcana  and  respectability  than 


literary  greatness.  And  what  greater  testa- 
ment to  this  argument  could  there  be  than 
this  passage  from  Mehta's  book? 

It's  now  a  matter  of  history  that  Wolfe's  arti- 
cles helped  to  launch  the  magazine  New  York, 
which  in  1968,  two  years  after  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  folded,  rose  from  the  paper's 
ashes  and  was  soon  presenting  itself  as  "the 
new  New  Yorker."  After  all  but  appropriating 
the  New  Yorker's  name,  it  grew  fat  on  cigarette 
ads  that  Mr.  Shawn  had  banned  after  the  Sur- 
geon General's  report,  in  1964,  established 
that  there  was  a  connection  between  cigarettes 
and  lung  cancer. 

Not  only  was  Wolfe  a  corrupter  of  jour- 
nalism; he  was  indirectly  a  murderer! 

iT^iny  Mummies!"  began  Wolfe's  long- 
L  running  acquaintance  with  public  con- 
troversy; from  the  mid-60s  on,  just  about 
everything  he  wrote  would  be  greeted  by  as 
much  furor  as  praise.  In  1970  came  the  wa- 
tershed "Radical  Chic"  article  in  New  York, 
which  made  fools  of  Leonard  and  Felicia 
Bernstein  for  hosting  a  society  bash  in  their 
Park  Avenue  duplex  on  behalf  of  the  Black 
Panthers.  The  art  world  rose  up  in  revolt 
against  1975's  The  Painted  Word  (thesis: 
modern  art  and  modern-art  criticism  are 
bunk),  and  the  architecture  world  did  the 
same  in  response  to  1981  's  From  Bauhaus  to 
Our  House  (thesis:  modern  architecture  and 
modem-architecture  criticism  are  bunk).  Tire 
Bonfire  of  the  Vanities  was  deemed  racist  for 
its  portrayal  of  menacing  black  kids,  who 
walked  with  a  loping  gait  Wolfe  described  as 
a  "pimp  roll,"  and  for  its  suggestion  of  an 
unbridgeable  racial  divide  in  New  York  City. 
"All  I  could  see  was  that  there's  an  etiquette 
about  race— among  whites,"  says  Wolfe.  "It's 
perfectly  all  right  to  do  a  study  of  race,  a 
book  or  novel  or  whatever,  as  long  as  some- 
one rises  up  from  the  streets  to  show  every- 
one the  error  of  his  ways,  at  which  point 
everyone,  sadder  but  wiser,  drifts  off  into  the 
sunset.  You  try  to  depict  it  as  it  is,  it's  a  vio- 
lation of  the  etiquette."  A  Man  in  Full,  with 
its  unlikable  accused  black  rapist  and  its 
quasi-sympathetic  debtor-bigot  protagonist, 
will  surely  trigger  a  new  round  of  accusa- 
tions and  attacks. 

Wolfe  can't  be  drawn  out  to  say  the  words 
"I  am  a  conservative,"  but  he  is,  and  much  of 
the  criticism  he  elicits  is  based  on  the  conser- 
vative views  that  periodically  surface  in  his 
work.  For  Wolfe  neophytes  who  appreciate 
"Radical  Chic"  purely  as  social  farce,  there  is 
often  a  sad  dawning,  as  the  back  catalogue  is 
delved  into  more  deeply,  that,  as  Garry  Wills 
has  put  it,  "the  stylistic  radical  [is]  also  a 
right-winger."  Indeed,  it's  rather  jarring  to  be 
having  a  lovely  old  time  with  him  at  the  Car- 
lyle,  listening  to  him  discourse  eloquently 
about  the  necessity  of  thorough  reporting  to 
journalism,  and  then  hear  him  say,  "I'll  give 
you  a  good  example,"  and  then  have  the  ex- 


ample be— Ugh!  No!  Does  it  have  to  be?— "The 
American  Spectator  is  a  magazine  of  opinion. 
In  that  league  it  was  doing  quite  all  right. 
O.K.,  really.  Suddenly,  when  they  started  the 
investigative  reporting,  initiated  by  David 
Brock,  their  circulation  leaped  to  300,000." 

Yet  Wolfe  maintains  many  friendships 
with  liberal  types,  a  testament  to  his  gentle- 
manly manners  and  general  agreeability. 
"I've  always  felt  that  Tom's  conservatism  is 
refreshing,  felt-out,  not  like  Taki's  conser- 
vatism," says  Richard  Merkin,  alluding  to 
the  burlesquely  over-the-top  right-wing  col- 
umnist Taki  Theodoracopulos.  "I  find  Taki's 
line  is  trite.  And  Tom,  if  you  know  him, 
you  know  he's  a  terribly  nice  person." 

But  sometimes,  Wolfe's  apparent  view- 
points are  hard  for  friends  to  stomach.  The 
novella  Ambush  at  Fort  Bragg  caused  its 
share  of  hand-wringing.  The  ambush  of  the 
title  is  carried  out  not  by  the  military  per- 
sonnel who  occupy  the  base,  but  by  a  TV 
news  organization  that  has  set  up  a  sting  op- 
eration to  implicate  three  slack-jawed  red- 
neck soldiers  who  are  suspected  of  having 
beaten  to  death  a  gay  serviceman.  As  the 
story  begins,  the  zhlub  New  York  producer 
Irv  Durtscher  and  his  perky  southern  an- 
chorbabe  front  woman,  Mary  Cary  Broken- 
borough,  are  successfully  surveilling  the 
three  good  ol'  boys  on  videotape  feed- 
buzzed  with  beer  at  a  strip  joint,  gabbing 
among  themselves,  the  soldiers  more  or  less 
admit  to  the  murder.  The  "ambush"  hap- 
pens when  they're  lured  into  Irv  and  Mary 
Cary's  mobile-news-unit  trailer,  where  Mary 
Cary  confronts  the  soldiers  with  what 
they've  said,  expecting  them  to  cower  or  dis- 
semble. Instead,  they  more  or  less  maintain 
their  composure,  and  one  of  the  soldiers, 
Virgil  Ziggefoos,  launches  into  a  surprisingly 
eloquent  monologue  about  the  bravery  of 
his  two  colleagues  in  saving  his  life  during 
the  botched  1993  peacekeeping  mission  in 
Somalia.  He  also  speaks  out  against  the  idea 
of  permitting  gays  in  the  military:  "You  go 
'sem'natin'  stuff  abaout  the  gay  lafstyle  you 
don'  even  believe  yer  ownsef  . . .  and  you  git 
everbuddy  worked  up,  and  fellers  'at  jes 
natch'ly  resent  hom'seckshuls,  fellers  "at 
know  dayum  wale  it  ain't  gon'  work  to  put 
'em  in  a  fattin'  unit 

Stunned.  Irv  and  Mary  Cary  nevertheless 
go  on  to  edit  the  footage  to  their  advantage, 
omitting  Virgil's  monologue  but  retaining  the 
soldiers'  initial  surprise  at  being  ambushed. 
The  segment  becomes  a  hit  on  the  TV 
news— but  at  what  price  to  truth,  etc.,  etc. 

"I  thought  he  had  a  bit  of  a  straw  man 
there,"  says  Clay  Fclkcr.  "I  think  the  setup 
was  a  little  far-fetched,  just  so  he  could 
make  a  point,  and  the  point  was  that  a  lot 
of  liberal  journalists  don't  understand  things 
like  male  bonding  and  patriotic  virtues." 

"I'm  very  fond  of  Tom  and  his  work. 
and  I've  always  known  him  as  a  conserva- 
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\\  nil  iiiiu  h  of  ii i^  politii  i  I  ve  agreed 
because  I'm  .1  mixed  bag  myself,"  says  By- 
ron Dobell.  "Bui  I  think  his  politics  have 
become  reactionai  \  Hi  leems  to  be  in  the 
camp  with  his  friend  who's  the  editor  of 
///<■  Imerican  Spectator." 

Because  of  the  stealth)  nature  ol  Ambush 
at  Fort  Bragg's  release  .1  few  weeks  on  the 
newsstand,  then  straight  to  audio  it  didn't 
engender  anj  major  reviews;  it  was  the  big 
Wolfe  controversy  that  wasn't.  Bm  earlier  this 
year  The  Times  Literary  Supplement,  in  Lon- 
don, damned  Wolfe  for  "undeclared  rightist 
bile,"  purporting  that  the  message  of  the  sto- 
r\  is  that  "if  unconfessed  homosexuality  in 
the  ranks  is  a  betrayal  of  one's  comrades, 
then  to  kick  a  man  until  he  dies  is  OK." 

"Typical  English  book-reviewer  bullshit!" 
says  Jann  Wenner,  who  first  suggested  to 
Wolfe  that  the  Irv  Durtscher  chapters  of  his 
book  in  progress  would  work  better  as  a 
separate,  stand-alone  entity.  "Tom  is  an  ex- 
aminer of  behavior,  and  he  examines  these 
soldiers'  behavior  and  mind-set  in  such  ac- 
curate  detail  that  this  reviewer  thinks  it 
must  be  the  author's  point  of  view,  not  the 
characters'.  I  don't  think  Tom  is,  ultimately, 
a  political  animal." 

Wolfe  maintains  that  "the  argument  that 
Ziggefoos  is  presenting  is  demolished  point 
for  point  by  Mary  Cary  Brokenborough.  If 
you  look  at  it,  no  point  of  his  is  left  stand- 
ing." True,  she  manages  to  cut  in  a  few  times 
with  lines  like  "Do  you  call  assaulting  a  gay 
soldier  "being  a  man"?"  But  Wolfe  is  disin- 
genuous here— he  has  stripped  Mary  Cary  of 
all  momentum,  made  her  look  desperate, 
and  transferred  valor  from  the  newspeople  to 
the  soldiers:  "Ziggefoos'  new  voice  ripped 
right  through  her,"  he  writes. 

So,  once  and  for  all,  is  Wolfe,  as  the 
T.L.S.  suggests,  "hiding  his  views  behind 
the  invisible  red-necked  mob"?  What  are 
his  views  anyway? 

"The  views  of  these  boys  are  not  my 
views,"  Wolfe  says.  "What  that  reviewer  is 
expressing  is  his  idea  that  I  have  violated  the 
etiquette— that  a  redneck  might  have  some- 
thing to  say.  All  that  happens  in  this  story  is 
that  these  boys  turn  out  not  to  be  the  com- 
plete fools  they're  supposed  to  be,  though 
they  are  pretty  foolish.  Their  views  are,  be- 
lieve me,  typical  military  views.  I'm  not  in 
the  military,  and  1  honestly  don't  feel  quali- 
fied to  pass  judgment  on  the  issue."  A  rare 
rise  in  his  voice:  "This  is  fiction.  You  can't 
read  a  story  except  on  its  own  terms." 

I  ask  him  if  he  ever  makes  moral  judg- 
ments in  his  stories.  "Very  rarely,"  he  says. 
"I'm  trying  to  think.  The  Bonfire  of  the 
Vanities,  as  far  as  I  know,  didn't  make  any 
moral  judgments."  Then,  disarming  the 
question,  keeping  things  souffle-light:  "I 
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have  to  conlcss  that  to  mc  the  greatest  rru> 
livation  is  an  exciting  milieu." 

At  Ik  end  of  the  day.  Wolfe  doesn't 
come  icross  as  a  hater,  not  in  the  sense  lh;i( 
II  L,  Mencken  was  posthumously  discov- 
ered 10  be.  He's  better  described  as  an  unre- 
pentant snob  who  finds  llic  modern  world 
and  its  trappings  unornamented  buildings, 
percussive  music,  spandcx,  increasing  quanti- 
ties of  brown  persons  and  fat  persons,  etc. 
vulgar  and  displeasing.  In  this  regard  he  re- 
calls Des  Esseintes,  the  main  character  of 
J.-K.  Iluysmans's  Against  Nature,  a  comic 
novel  written  at  the  height  of  the  lale-19th- 
cenliii)  tendrilly,  Aubrey  Beardsley-Oscar 
Wilde  Art  Nouveau  dandyism.  Des  Esseintes 
is  a  fey  French  nobleman  whose  sense  of  aes- 
thetics is  so  finely  calibrated  that  the  merest 
tincture  of  Haw  in  another  person's  appear- 
ance sends  him  into  spasms  of  revulsion: 

It  was  a  fact  that  he  suffered  actual  pain  at  the 
sight  of  certain  physiognomies,  that  he  almost 
regarded  the  benign  or  crabbed  expressions  on 
some  faces  as  personal  insults,  and  that  he  felt 
sorely  tempted  to  box  the  ears  of,  say,  one  wor- 
thy he  saw  strolling  along  with  his  eyes  shut  in 
donnish  affectation,  another  who  smiled  at  his 
reflection  as  he  minced  past  the  shop  windows, 
and  yet  another  who  appeared  to  be  pondering 
a  thousand  and  one  weighty  thoughts  as  he 
knit  his  brows  over  the  rambling  articles  and 
sketchy  news-items  in  his  paper . . . 

You  get  the  feeling  that  Wolfe,  like  Des  Es- 
seintes, regards  every  unattractive  person  he 
sees  as  a  grave  affront  to  the  senses,  especial- 
ly when  you  consider  the  surplus  of  gro- 
tesque, badly  dressed  fatties  who  turn  up  in 
A  Man  in  Full.  You  can  just  feel  the  omni- 
scient narrator  wince  as  he  serves  up  every 
unpleasant  physical  attribute  of,  say,  Sandy 
Dickens,  a  palimony  lawyer  who  makes  a 
brief  appearance  in  one  chapter:  "Dickens 
was  an  obese"— ow!—  "florid"— yeesh!—  "rum- 
pled"— «/;/;/;/— "fortyish  redhead  who  sat 
hunched  over  with  the  heel  of  his  hand  dug 
into  the  side  of  his"— w//?/— "fat  face.  He 
made  a  noise  when  he  breathed."  Eiwwwl 

Wolfe  tells  me  he  has  no  particular  thing 
against  fat  people— "Actually,  they  always 
give  me  a  little  more  to  work  with,"  he 
says— but  later,  in  recounting  the  surprise 
he  felt  upon  having  his  heart  attack,  he  re- 
marks, "I  was  something  of  a  body  snob.  1 
was  exercising  a  lot,  and  I'd  walk  down  the 
street  and  I'd  think,  Oh,  that  poor  bastard 
is  just  going  to  fall  over  any  day  now.  Any- 
body who  looked  out  of  shape." 

Yes!  Caught!  A  snob.  Maybe  even,  as 
Dobell  says,  a  reactionary.  But  certainly 
not  someone  whose  conservatism  invali- 
dates what  he's  done  as  a  writer. 


iHPo  really  understand  Tom,"  says  Clay 
X  Felker,  "you  have  to  understand  where 
he  comes  from.  He  comes  from  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Virginia  gentleman." 


What  Felker  means  by  this  suggestion  is 
that  if  you  consider  Wolfe's  Ole  Virginian 
background  you  achieve  a  better  understand^ 
ing  of  Ins  apparent  strangeness:  his  fancy 
dress,  his  courtliness,  his  conservatism,  his  *y 
sympathy  for  people  who  are  written  off  by 
more  strident  types  as  irredeemable  racist  ^e 
jerks.  Wolfe  is.  after  all,  a  child  of  the  Con 
federacy,  a  man  who  has  faint  boyhood 
memories  of  meeting  a  Civil  War  veteran  in 
his  father's  hometown  of  Elklon,  Virginia,  in 
the  1930s:  "He  had  a  wooden  leg.  And  he 
was  called  Captain  Hooker.  He  lived  in  a 
very  small  wooden  house,  but  it  seemed  so 
romantic,  because  the  Civil  War  was  sti 
presented  as  the  romantic  lost  cause." 

But.  with  all  due  respect  to  Felker,  there 
are  lots  of  southern  gentlemen  out  there 
and  few  of  them  are  anywhere  near  as  un 
usual  a  creature  as  Wolfe.  "He  is  something 
Tom,"  says  his  friend  Mack  Taylor,  who 
has  no  doubt  known  more  than  his  share 
of  southern  gentlemen  in  his  69  years.  "I've 
never  known  anyone  else  like  him." 

Wolfe,  truth  be  told,  is  his  own  phenome- 
non, an  entity  who  seems  to  have  burst  upon 
the  New  York  literary  scene  fully  formed, 
with  a  rackful  of  bespoke  suits  and  a  bagful 
of  Big  Themes  from  which  he  has  never  wa- 
vered: the  supremacy  of  status-consciousness 
as  a  determinant  of  social  behavior,  the  es- 
sentiality of  reporting  to  good  writing,  the 
greatness  of  19th-century  representational- 
ism,  the  folly  of  20th-century  abstraction. 
When  you  get  right  down  to  it,  he's  every  bit 
as  much  a  freakish-yet-treasurable  New  York 
literary  self-invention  as  . . .  well,  now  that 
you  mention  it,  William  Shawn. 

But  unlike  Shawn,  he  relishes  his  status 
as  a  phenomenon.  He  likes  to  be  noticed. 
His  blithe  security  in  his  persona— his  utter 
confidence— may  occasionally  grate,  but 
then,  he  has  some  legitimate  claim  on  utter 
confidence,  for  few  individuals  have  ever  so 
thoroughly  realized  their  fantasy  visualiza- 
tion of  themselves:  world-famous,  rich,  high- 
ly regarded  as  a  writer,  in  possession  of  a 
signature  look.  He's  restored  to  good  health, 
happily  married,  blessed  with  two  reported- 
ly wonderful  children  ( 18-year-old  Alexan- 
dra is  headed  for  Duke,  13-year-old  Tommy 
is  some  kind  of  squash  prodigy),  lacks  for 
nothing  materially,  and  loves  what  he  does 
for  a  living. 

With  these  thoughts  in  my  head.  I'm 
obliged  to  ask  him,  "Are  you,  in  fact,  im- 
mensely pleased  with  yourself?" 

Now,  the  wrilerly,  BookWorldy  thing  to 
do  in  this  instance  would  be  to  hedge  and 
self-efface  and  deliver  some  sort  of  back- 
handed compliment  to  oneself  while  also 
paying  tribute  to  one's  spouse,  one's  editor, 
and  one's  coterie  of  writer  friends. 

But,  Tom  Wolfe  being  Tom  Wolfe,  he 
doesn't  hesitate  for  more  than  a  moment  be- 
fore responding.  "Well,  if  I  do  say  so.  yes." 
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lover:  Gretchen  Mol's    Alberta    Ferretli    slip 

fess  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores  nationwide; 

Jicoletta  Santoro  for  Art  &  Commerce. 

'age  74:  Bottom,  see  credits  for  cover. 

'age  80:  Joyce  Maynard  styled  by  Jani  Musset- 

•r  for  Koko  Represents. 

'age  92:  David  Margolick  styled  by  Kim  Debus 

H  Jam  Arts. 

'age  104:  Judy  Bachrach  styled  by  Barbara 

atcoff  for  the  Artist  Agency. 

'age  222:  Andre  Previn's  Hanae  Mori  tuxe- 

o  and  shirt  from  Hanae  Mori,  NY.C. 

'age  236:  A.  Scott  Berg's  Giorgio  Armani  suit 

nd  sweater  from  Giorgio  Armani,  Beverly  Hills. 

•age  255:  Justine  Waddell's  Y's  dress  from 

'harivari,  NY.C;  Yohji  Yamamoto  cardigan  from 

\lan  Bilzerian,  Boston. 

'age  262:  James  Wilcox  styled  by  John  Slat- 

jry  for  R.  J.  Bennett;  suit  and  shirt  by  Giorgio 

vrmani,  from  Giorgio  Armani,  N.Y.C. 

'age  271:  John  Burnham  Schwartz  styled  by 

■ukey  Bolton;  shirt  by  Calvin  Klein,  from  Calvin 

;lein,    N.Y.C;   pants   by  Giorgio  Armani,   from 

Siorgio  Armani,  N.Y.C. 

•age  283:  Yo-Yo  Ma's  Nautica  by  David  Chu 

hirt  and  pants  from  selected   Marshall  Field's 

tores. 

'ages  288-89:   Gretchen   Mol's  TSE  cash- 

nere  bathrobe  from  TSE  stores  nationwide. 

'age  291:  Prada  Intimo  top  and  shorts  from 

'rada,  N.Y.C 

'ages  292-93:  Vintage  Christian  Dior  dress 

rom  Jean   Hoffman  Antiques;  Cartier  diamond 

>racelet  from  Cartier;  both  in  N.Y.C. 

'ages  294-95:  John  Galliano  teddy  by  spe- 

:ial  order  from  John  Galliano,  Paris. 

'age    305:    Meryl  Streep's    Donna    Karan 

weater  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y.C. 

'age  307:  Dr.  Laura  Schlessinger's  Escada 

jown  from  Escada,  Beverly  Hills;  Jill  Sokolec  for 

lelestine. 

'•age  323:  Jani  Mussetter  for  Koko  Represents. 

Beauty  and  Grooming 

Cover:  Gretchen  Mol's  hair  styled  with  Matrix 
i/ital  Nutrients  BodyFusion  Volumizer.  All  makeup 
rom  Estee  Lauder.  On  her  eyes,  Line  and  Smudge 
Eye  Defining  Pencil  in  Brown,  and  Two-in-One  Eye- 
shadow in  Golden  Ice;  on  her  lips,  Velvet  Lip  Stick 
n  Ruby.  Sally  Hershberger  for  Sheer  Blonde;  Jean- 
ne Lobell  for  Stila. 

Page  22:  See  credit  for  page  284. 
Page  74:  See  credits  for  cover. 
Page    92:    David    Margolick's   grooming    by 
George  Kyriakos  for  Sally  Harlor. 
Page  104:  Judy  Bachrach's  hair  and  makeup 
by  Cathy  Kades  for  the  Artist  Agency. 
Page  164:  Ken  Finkleman's  grooming  by  Le- 
anne  Crossman. 


Page  218:  Bill  Mauldin's  grooming  by  Christina 
Patch. 

Page  222:  Andre  Previn's  grooming  by  Assump- 
ta  Clohessy  for  Price,  Inc. 

Page  236:  A.  Scott  Berg's  grooming  by  Sylvia 
Viau  for  Cloutier. 

Page  255:  Justine  Waddell's  makeup  from 
Christian  Dior.  On  her  eyes,  Solo  Dior  Shadow 
in  Sand  Beige;  on  her  lips,  Lipliner  in  Linen,  and 
Lipstick  in  Sheer  Iris.  Ben  Cooke  for  Stuart  Watts 
London  at  Toni  &  Guy;  Denise  Rabor  for  Stuart 
Watts  London. 

Page  262:  James  Wilcox's  grooming  by  Laura 
de  Leon  for  the  Space  Salon. 
Page  271:  John  Burnham  Schwartz's  groom- 
ing by  Helene  Macaulay  for  Kramer  &  Kramer. 
Page  283:  Yo-Yo  Ma's  grooming  by  Susan 
Sterling  for  Marek  &  Associates. 
Page  284:  Tom  Wolfe's  grooming  by  Maria 
Verel. 

Page  305:  Deborah  Lippmann  for  Hard  Candy. 
Page  307:  Syd  Curry  for  Profile  LA;  Lucienne 
Zammit  for  Cloutier/Stila. 
Page  323:  Erin  Gallagher  for  Koko  Represents. 
Page  348:  John  Waters's  grooming  by  Dennis 
DeVoy  for  Garren  New  York. 

Photographs  and  Miscellany 

Cover:  Rick  Floyd  for  Smashbox  Beauty;  pro- 
duction by  Anna  Zantiotis. 
Page  28:  Bottom,  from  the  Museum  of  the  City 
of  New  York;  all  others  from  the  Frank  Driggs  Col- 
lection. 

Page  74:  Bottom,  see  credits  for  cover. 
Page  108:  Courtesy  of  the  Ronald  Reagan  Li- 
brary. 

Page  120:  From  Capitol  Records/MPTV. 
Page  142:  From  Sydney  Freelance. 
Page  149:  By  Mark  Allan/Globe  Photos  (Imbru- 
glia),  Malcolm  Ladd/Big  Australia  (Keneally),  from 
Movie  Still  Archives  (Weir),  by  Addie  Passen/ 
Pholofest  (Campion),  Walter  Weissman/Globe 
Photos  (Hughes). 
Page  161:  From  Sygma. 
Page  162:  Clockwise  from  top  left,  by  Patrick 
Riviere/Sydney  Freelance,  Jeff  Christensen/ 
Reuters/Archive  Photos,  Tim  Bauer/Headpress, 
William  West/Agence  France-Presse,  K.  P.  Head/ 
Headpress,  David  G.  Morgan/Picture  Media. 
Page  176:  From  the  F/Stop  Studio. 
Page  182:  Bottom,  from  The  Daily  Pennsylvanian 
Page  204:  Top  to  bottom,  from  U.P.I./Corbis- 
Bettmann,  from  NYT  Pictures,  from  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report. 

Page  206:  From  Agence  France-Presse/Corbis- 
Bettmann  (Clinton),  by  John  Barrett/Globe  Pho- 
tos (Tyson),  Colin  Brailey/Reuters/Corbis-Bettmann 
(Quayle),  Steven  M.  Falk/PfWade/phia  Daily  News/ 
Sygma   (Lewinsky),   Najlah   Feanny/Saba  (Trie), 


Ron  Sachs/CNP/Archive  Photos  (Jones),  Martin 
Simon/Saba  (Wigand),  from  Sipa  Press  (Trump), 
by  Herb  Swanson/Sipa  Press  (Bush),  Robert  Trip- 
pett/Sipa  Press  (Branson,  Kennedy). 
Page  208:  From  I  POL. 

Page  215:  Top,  courtesy  of  CNN;  center,  from 
Saba. 

Page  216:  From  Reuters/Archive  Photos. 
Page  220:  Bottom,  from  Life,  ©  by  Time  Inc. 
Page  226:  From  MPTV. 
Page  234:  From  Globe  Photos. 
Page  236:  Bottom,  from  U.P.I./Corbis-Bettmann. 
Page  238:  From  Corbis-Bettmann. 
Page  240:  Top,  from  Saba;  bottom,  from  NYT 
Pictures. 

Page  246:  Top,  from  A.P/Wide  World  Photos; 
bottom,  from  Saba. 
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Michael  Lutin  tells  Virgos  to  let  their  conscience  be  their  guide 


VIRGO 
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AUG.      7  1      SEPT 


2  2 


I  reud  musi  have  had  9th  house  transits  when  he  i  ami  up  « ith  the  idea 
of  tli*-.-  superego  [Tie  concepi  ol  conscience  is  not  new,  though.  Just 
considei  the  Bible  Vs  Saturn  stations  at  your  l>th  cusp  and  Pluto 
moves  Forward  in  Sagittarius  your  conscience  has  got  to  be  going  into 
overdrive  Should  you  be  at  home  helping  the  family  that  luis  so  cold- 
K  rejected  you?  Or  be  off  in  the  wild  blue  yonder  thinking  philo- 
sophical thoughts''  Should  you  be  haunted  h\  the  father  thing?  After 
all,  you  didn't  ask  to  be  bom  into  your  family.  Well,  did  you? 


X 


PISCES     J  ^     FEB         I  9  -  M  A  R  C  H     20 

II  you're  going  to  have  power,  you  must  learn  how  to  deal  with  it  bet- 
ter With  PhltO  in  your  midheaven,  it's  that  simple.  And  for  all  your 
whining  about  wanting  to  go  off  to  Samoa  and  be  naked  and  spiritual, 
you  still  long  to  hang  out  at  the  hotel  pool  with  the  big  shots.  To  do 
that,  you  have  to  gel  even  more  involved  with  politics  and  play  along 
with  a  regime  that  makes  you  retch.  As  the  ruler  of  your  I  Ith  house 
creeps  back  into  your  2nd  for  several  months,  stop  procrastinating  and 
crunch  a  few  numbers.  After  all,  you're  not  exactly  Bill  Gates. 


LIBRA 


SEPT.      23-OCT 


2  3 


What  an  irony:  the  universe  does  you  a  big  favor  by  letting  you  have 
a  home,  as  long  as  you  don't  live  there  half  the  time.  By  keeping  you 
from  curling  up  beside  the  fire  and  shutting  out  the  world,  the  3rd- 
house  transit  o(  Pluto  is  helping  you  maintain  contact  with  other  peo- 
ple li  is  actually  forcing  you  to  stay  in  motion  instead  of  getting  cozy. 
You'll  be  happy  to  know  that  at  least  this  is  not  a  period  to  be  doing 
the  chicken-soup-from-scratch  bit.  PS:  Clean  up  any  legal  or  personal 
messes  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Enough  stalling. 


SCORPIO 


TTV» 


OCT.     24-NOV 


Remember  the  days  when  you  had  the  time  and  inclination  to  relax 
and  be  with  loved  ones?  If  you've  never  had  a  major  relationship,  go 
ahead  and  fantasize  about  how  nice  it  would  be  to  have  someone  of 
your  own.  Or,  if  you  prefei,  you  can  just  growl  and  moan  over  life's 
disappointments.  However  much  you  may  wish  to  waste  time,  the 
sobering  truth  is  that,  with  Saturn  back  in  your  6th  house  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  and  Pluto  in  your  2nd,  this  is  a  serious  work-and-money 
moment  for  you.  Love?  Well,  sure,  but  only  after  quitting  time. 


SAGITTARIUS 


NOV.     22-DEC 


Your  impeccable  work  ethic  notwithstanding,  current  astrological 
events  are  pre-empting  everything  you  thought  you  were  on  your  way 
to  becoming.  Though  the  effects  will  be  most  intense  for  those  born 
in  early  December,  every  member  of  your  sign  is  making  the  same 
transition.  Pluto's  direct  motion  in  Sadge  demands  that  you  forsake 
your  previous  life,  climb  into  a  cocoon,  and  wait  for  the  old  caterpil- 
lar (the  past  you)  to  become  a  fresh  young  butterfly.  There's  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of.  Nothing  can  harm  you.  Bon  voyage. 


15 


DEC.     22-JAN 


CAPRICORN 

Can  every  Capricorn  in  this  world  be  dealing  with  father  issues  right 
now?  Are  parent-child  separations  of  one  sort  or  another  going  on  si- 
multaneously in  the  homes  of  all  members  of  your  sign?  Incredible  as 
that  may  seem,  it  is  true.  When  your  ruling  planet  hovers  between  the 
4th  and  5th  cusps,  as  it  does  now,  the  fear  of  abandonment  threatens 
your  feeling  of  safety.  You  are  breaking  away  from  certain  family  ties 
that  have  been  overbearing.  And  while  that  can  be  scary  and  painful, 
it  will  mark  the  birth  of  a  much  more  grown-up  you.  Finally! 


AQUARIUS      «W    IAN       20-FEB       18 

You  Aquarians  may  be  loving  and  altruistically  inclined,  but  you've 
also  got  quite  a  reputation  for  being  steel-willed  and  stubborn.  No  mat- 
ter how  fixed  or  resistant  to  change  you  have  been,  you  can't  be  obliv- 
ious to  the  fact  that  your  life  is  taking  a  slow,  but  permanent,  turn. 
Such  a  shift  in  your  goals  and  associations  is  the  inevitable  effect  of 
Pluto's  passage  through  your  solar  1  llh  house.  While  this  will  undoubtedly 
reward  you  with  a  well-earned  liberation,  it  also  means-horror  of  hor- 
rors—that you  have  to  choose  between  security  and  freedom. 


ARIES         J       MARCH     21-APRIL 

First  the  good  news:  with  the  ruler  of  your  solar  8th  house  moving 
forward  in  your  9th,  you  have  every  right  to  believe  you  have  now 
climbed  out  of  whatever  black  hole  you  had  fallen  into.  There  is  no 
longer  any  reason  to  doubt  your  intelligence,  talent,  or  vision.  And 
once  you  can  accept  that,  anything  is  possible.  The  only  dark  shadow 
falling  across  your  sunny  future  is  caused  by  Saturn's  six-month  tran- 
sit back  into  Aries.  If  you  stay  focused,  healthy,  and  sober,  you'll  keep 
this  new  lease  on  life  when  it's  over.  Do  not  withdraw  prematurely. 


TAURUS 


APRIL    20-MAY    20 


Thanks  to  Pluto,  the  real  nature  and  depth  of  your  sexuality  are  be- 
ing slowly  revealed.  While  it  is  imperative  to  remain  businesslike,  some 
of  your  newfound  zeal  may  be  flagging,  now  that  Saturn  is  beginning 
to  crawl  backward  into  your  12th  house.  If  you've  been  truly  humbled 
by  the  experiences  of  the  last  two  years,  you  should  welcome  the  com- 
ing period  as  a  chance  to  complete  your  spiritual  journey  and  heal  in 
private.  But  if  you've  gotten  cocky  and  started  bossing  people  around, 
pack  your  suitcase  for  another  trip  behind  the  eight  ball. 


GEMINI 


X 


M  A  Y     2 


JUNE     21 


You'd  better  brush  up  on  your  Darwin,  because  if  ever  there  was  a 
battle  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  it's  going  on  right  now  between 
the  members  of  your  sign  and  everybody  else.  The  astrological  expla- 
nation: Pluto  is  opposing  your  sun,  especially  if  you  were  born  toward 
the  end  of  May  or  in  early  June.  All  Geminis,  however,  are  looking 
at  the  same  recurring  theme:  the  struggle  for  control  of  your  life.  Al- 
though it  takes  different  forms,  it  usually  entails  your  staring  down 
your  greatest  fear,  which  for  many  Geminis  is  marriage. 


CANCER 


JUNE     22-JULY     22 


If  you  could  just  say  "Ta-ta,  all!"  and  go  out  whistling  toward  that 
happy  life  you  imagine  normal  people  have,  your  whole  existence 
would  be  wonderful.  Why  should  you  have  to  be  so  bound  by  the  rules 
of  this  backward  society?  The  stress  could  cause  you  to  break  out  in 
a  rash  and  God  only  knows  what  else.  But  however  you  may  yearn  to 
get  out  from  under  the  giant's  boot,  you  can't.  Not  yet.  As  the  ruler 
of  your  7th  house  moves  back  into  your  10th,  the  politics  could  get 
pretty  dirty.  And  you  will  love  every  minute  of  it. 


LEO 


St 


JULY     23-AUG.      22 


Leos  have  to  realize  that  life  is  not  an  algebra  test  which  requires  only 
that  you  find  what  x  equals.  No  matter  how  hard  you  study,  the  big 
questions  are  rarely  the  true-false  type.  When  the  ruler  of  your  6th 
house  goes  retrograde  in  your  9th  while  Pluto  is  moving  forward  in 
your  solar  5th,  you  will  certainly  not  find  meaningful  answers  by  any 
cool,  rational,  systematic  thought  process.  In  fact,  you  would  do  well 
to  forget  your  brain  for  a  while  and  let  that  heart  of  yours  do  the  talk- 
ing. And  you  do  have  a  heart,  no  matter  what  anybody  says. 


To  hear  Michael  Lutin  read  your  weekly  horoscope,  call  1-900-28V-FAIR  on  a  Touch-Tone  phone. 
Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 
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ou  felt  its  attraction  at  once, 


simplicity.  Its  presence. 


,  ow  you  feel  its  coolness 
against  the  hollow  of  your  throat, 

.  ach  day.  Every  night. 

I  ake  this  year,  the  year. 


he  Diamond  Solitaire  Necklace.  7>e  next  classic. 


re  Necklace:  a  brilliant  diamond  oi 


L  it  time  you  owned  one?  Some  of  the  sizes  you  may  want  to  consider  are: 
www.adiamondisforevor.com 


rd  so  much  abo 


le  world 


ce  1888. 


1/2  carat,  ^  3/4  carat,  ^  I  c 

De  Beers 


A    DIAMOND    IS    FOREVER 


John 
^%ters 

From  Pink  Flamingos  to 

Hairspray  to  Serial  Mom,  director 

John  Waters  has  lovingly  transposed 

misfits,  kitsch,  and  "trash"  to  the 

big  screen.  This  month,  as  Waters 

releases  Pecker,  a  ribald  satire  of  the 

New  York  art  world,  he  pauses 

here  to  praise  Don  Knotts, 

his  native  Baltimore,  and  Saint 

Catherine  of  Siena 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

A  large  box  of  .lujyfruits. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

Making  Irash  I  percent  more  respectable. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 
Pencil-thin  mustache. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  library. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

Saint  Catherine  of  Siena. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

Don  Knotts. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

Home  to  Baltimore. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 

Rabid  patriotism. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

I've  had  a  bad-hair  life. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

All  snitches. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

"You  know  what  I  mean?" 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

Nicotine. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

I  doubt  that  person  would  want  to  be 
named  in  Vanity  Fair. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

Now  in  both  Manhattan  and  Baltimore. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  your  family, 
what  would  it  be? 

At  last,  we  don't  try  to  change  one  another. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest  depth  of  misery? 

Sports. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

Male  anti-abortion  zealots. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

Criminal-defense  lawyer  for  the  damned. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

Cy  Twombly,  Martin  Scorsese,  Glenn  Gould. 

What  are  your  favorite  names? 

Johnny  Spain,  Lord  Haw-Haw,  Carlos  the  Jackal. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

In  my  sleep  after  finishing  the  last  page  of  a  new  script. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing, 
what  do  you  think  it  would  be? 

Coming  back  from  death  as  somebody  else  is  scarier 
than  Christian  hell. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as,  what  would  it  be? 

A  mirror  in  a  Douglas  Sirk  film. 

What  is  your  motto? 

'"Each  to  their  own,"  said  the  old  lady  as  she  kissed 
the  cow." 
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HOW  I  DID  IT  MY  WAY.  WHAT'S  NEXT? 

BY  MICHAEL  JORDAN 

bAVID  HALBERSTAMonTHE  MAKING  OF  A  CHAMPION 


THE      PURPLE      LABEL      COLLECTION 


The  Ralph  Lauren  Purple  Label  Collection  signifies  personal 
achievement  and  great  style.  The  finest  fabrics,  selected  for  their 
fluid  drape  and  luxurious  texture,  represent  the  latest  refinements  i 
gentlemanly  attire.  Constructed  mainly  by  hand,  each  suit  has 
a  fit  that  is  perfectly  sculpted  and  powerfully  elegant.  This  signatur 
collection  conveys  confidence  and  strong  character. 
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Louis     Vuitton.     Monogram     Vernis 


Available  exclusively  in  Louis  Vuitton  shops  and  select  Neiman  Marcus,  Saks  Filth  Avenue, 
Macy's,   Bloommgdale's,  Marshall  Field's,  Dayton's,   Holt  Renfrew  &  Ogilvy  stores. 
For  information:     1.800.458.7934 
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The  steel  and  1  8K  gold  Vizio  Watch  with  diamonds.  Swiss  made.  Sapphire  crystal.  Water  resistant. 
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THE  RIPE  STUFF  I  282 

As  nasa  turns  40  and  sends  John  Glenn  back  into  orbit  for 
nine  days,  Michael  O'Neill  and  Rinker  Buck  make  contact  with 
14  veterans  of  the  Mercury-Gemini-Apollo  era. 

PICASSO  COMES  TO  VEGAS   I  294 

Has  the  best  new  hotel  in  the  world  just  been  erected?  In  Las  Vegas? 

Casino  tycoon  Steve  Wynn,  with  his  six-million-square-foot, 

$1.6  billion  resort,  thinks  so.  Bob  Colacello  inspects  the  new  Bellagio. 

MR.  WYNN  BUILDS  HIS  DREAM  COLLECTION   |  298 

John  Richardson  assesses  the  Bellagio's  centerpiece— 

a  $300  million  art  collection  that  Steve  Wynn  is  betting  will 

inject  high  culture  into  the  capital  of  kitsch. 

OPRAH'S  GIRLS  I  302 

Walter  Chin  and  Kevin  Sessums  spotlight  Oprah  Winfrey's  co-stars 

in  Beloved,  Jonathan  Demme's  film  version  of  Toni  Morrison's  novel. 


DIANE  BY  DESIGN   |  304 

With  the  arrival  of  her  memoir,  Diane  Von  Furstenberg  lets 
Kevin  Sessums  in  on  her  private  self.  Photographs  by  Todd  Eberle. 

PARTY  ANIMALS  I  308 

Leslie  Bennetts  thanks  the  Sesame  Street  gang  for  30  years 

of  cool  kid  stuff,  and  Timothy  Greenfield-Sanders  zooms  in. 

PARADISE  REVEALED  |  310 

For  six  generations  of  Italy's  Agnelli  clan,  Villar  Perosa  has 
provided  a  retreat.  The  estate's  legendary  chatelaine,  Marella 
Agnelli,  photographs  her  private  Eden.  Madison  Cox  reports. 

ALLY'S  LITTLE  SISTER  |  316 

Eika  Aoshima  and  Evgenia  Peretz  spotlight  actress  Keri  Russell,  who 
brings  fresh-faced  honesty  to  prime  time  as  the  star  of  WB's  Felicity. 

THE  HERO'S  NIGHTMARE  I  318 
Five  years  after  the  transatlantic  flight  that  made  him  a  hero, 
Charles  Lindbergh  suffered  the  cruelest  blow  of  his  life,  the 
kidnapping  of  his  baby  boy.  A.  Scott  Berg  traces  the  tragedy. 
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BEING  MICHAEL  JORDAN   |  118 

Looking  to  a  future  off  the  court,  Michael  Jordan  shares 
the  emotional  history  of  his  seasons  in  the  spotlight. 

BECOMING  MICHAEL  JORDAN   I  131 

David  Halberstam  tells  the  epic  tale  of  how  a  skinny  high-school 
kid  became  the  greatest  basketball  player  who  ever  lived. 
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TEARS  OF  A  CLOWN  I  148 

Italy's  slapstick  genius  Roberto  Benigni  directs  and  stars  in  his 
daring  movie  paradox:  a  Holocaust  comedy.  Judy  Bachrach  reports. 
Photographs  by  Thierry  Bouet. 

BOYS  IN  BABELAND  I  150 

With  Bret  Easton  Ellis  and  Jay  Mclnerney  revisiting  the 
territory  of  their  80s  stardom  in  new  novels,  James  Wolcott 
diagnoses  the  literary  obsession  with  fashion  models. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  YANKEE  CHIC  |  156 

As  the  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology  honors  Claire  McCardell, 
Amy  Fine  Collins  profiles  a  Seventh  Avenue  patriot  whose 
utilitarian  clothes  proved  wartime  America  could  be  elegant. 

HALL  OF  FAME  |  166 

Alex  Shoumatoff  nominates  Robert  F  Kennedy  Jr.  and 

John  Cronin  for  keeping  the  Hudson  River  safe  for  sturgeon,  bass, 

and  18.1  million  New  Yorkers.  Portrait  by  Gasper  Tringale. 
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V.F.  ranks  the  50  mightiest  powers  of  the  Information  Age, 
while  Annie  Leibovitz  drops  by  Herbert  Allen's  Sun  Valley,  Idaho, 
playground  to  capture  the  tycoons  alfresco. 

MY  FIRST  GULFSTREAM   I  236 

Does  size  matter?  When  it  comes  to  purchasing  a  private  jet, 
apparently  it  does— along  with  speed,  stamina,  and  custom 
carpet.  So  discovered  a  top  executive,  who  charts  his  $12  million 
initiation  into  an  elite  and  secretive  fraternity. 
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LEELEE  OF  THE  VALLEY  |  263 

Producer  Robert  Halmi  Sr.  presents  Speed  Dial;  George  Wayne 
steps  out  with  Chastity  Bono;  V.F.  Camera:  Hamptons  jungle  book. 
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I  bllywood  or  Busl 


The  L.A.-D.C.  powei  network  was 
thrumming  with  mutual  appreciation 
this  p.isi  minimum  is  Vanity  Fair's  fourth 
annual  report  >n  the  New  Establish- 
ment was  nearing  completion.  Our 
50  leaders  of  the  Information  Age 
moguls  plucked  largely  from  the  enter- 
tainment, communications,  and  tech- 
nology industries  all  have  ties  to  Washington 
o\'  line  sort  01  another.  But  wflh  a  besieged 
Bill  Clinton  spending  a  noticeable  amount  of 
face  time  with  DreamWorks  principals  at  their 
safe  houses  in  East  Hampton,  Malibu,  and  Beverly  Hills,  the 
Hollywood-Washington  lovefest  approached  fever  pitch.  We've  al- 
ready had  a  president  culled  from  Hollywood's  top  drawer.  How 
long  will  it  be  before  a  president  leaves  office  and  joins  the  ranks 
of  the  entertainment  industry's  mandarins?  How  long  before  the 
three  letters  at  the  bottom  of  the  DreamWorks  logo,  SKG— signi- 
fying the  last  names  of  its  owners  (Steven  Spielberg,  Jeffrey  Katz- 
enberg,  and  David  Geflen)   become  four  letters:  SKGC? 

Los  Angeles  would  fit  a  former  Washington  resident,  such  as  an 
ex-president,  like  a  glove.  Like  the  capital,  L.A.  has  a  Beltway  men- 
tality, built  up  over  years  of  self-interest  and  broken  promises.  And 
like  Washington,  Hollywood  is  a  one-industry  town  where  "yes" 
means  "maybe"  and  "maybe"  means  "no."  Unlike  Washington— and 
the  president  might  appreciate  this— Hollywood  tends  to  turn  a  blind 
eye  on  personal  indiscretions  if  the  offender  is  perceived  as  being  suc- 
cessful: Don  Simpson,  you  will  recall,  was  seen  off  with  a  hero's  fu- 
neral. While  he's  planning  his  future,  Clinton  might  as  well  bring  in  the 
DreamWorks  trio  to  help  run  the  country:  Spielberg  put  in  charge 
of  campaign  ads,  national  image,  and  moral  uplift;  Katzenberg 


managing  the  day-to-day  business  of  the  While 
I  louse  and  overseeing  the  Charles  Gwalhmey- 
designed  addition;  Gefien  working  the  phones, 
bullying  foreign  miscreants  into  submission. 

Clinton  was  in  his  second  year  of  office  when 
our  first  report  on  the  New  Establishment  ap- 
peared, in  1994.  It  identified  and  put  faces  to  an 
epic  turning  point  in  American  enterprise:  the 
end  of  the  World  War  II-Cold  War  era  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Information  Age.  This  year's  re- 
port, which  starts  on  page  169,  was  overseen  by 
editor-at-large  Matt  Tyrnauer,  a  six-year  Vanity 
Fair  veteran.  For  five  months  he  pored  over  virtually  all  published 
material  about  this  year's  members— "the  way  the  C.I. A.  does  it," 
he  says— and  coordinated  the  reporting  efforts  of  the  14  writers  and 
five  staff  members  who  contributed  to  the  package. 

We  wanted  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  page  upon  page  of  New 
Establishment  write-ups  of  overpaid  white  males  this  year.  So 
we've  added  three  new  elements:  the  New  Establishment  Stock  In- 
dex on  page  192,  Graef  Crystal's  analysis  of  New  Establishment 
compensation  on  page  198,  and  the  New  Establishment  Fact  In- 
dex on  page  212.  Clinton  has  been  one  of  the  main  beneficiaries 
of  American  dominance  in  this  new  world— entertainment,  tech- 
nology, and  communications  stocks  helped  propel  the  Dow  up  to 
9,337  in  July,  nearly  a  threefold  increase  since  Clinton  entered  of- 
fice. For  the  New  Establishment  report  in  October  2000,  look  to 
see  him  enter  the  hallowed  ranks  of  the  50  at,  say,  somewhere  in 
the  high  teens.  With  a  bullet. 
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Absolute  Jordan 


.  e  have  been  watching  Michael  Jeffrey  Jordan  play 
basketball  since  the  1981-82  season,  when,  as  a  freshman 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  he  hit  the  last-minute  jum 
shot  that  beat  Georgetown  for  the  N.C.A.A.  champions 
In  each  of  the  next  two  seasons,  M.J.  was  named  college  player  of 
the  year.  He  decided  to  turn  professional  after  his  junior  year. 
In  1984,  Jordan  led  the  U.S.  Olympic  team  to  a  gold  medal;  he 
was  also  picked  third  in  the  N.B.A.  draft  by  the  Chicago  Bulls,  and 
became  the  league's  Rookie  of  the  Year.  He  led  the  league  in 
steals  three  times  and  has  scored  more  than  29,000  points  in  his 
13  seasons— third  only  to  the  legendary  Kareem  Abdul-Jabbar 
and  Wilt  Chamberlain.  Along  the  way,  he's  won  six  N.B.A. 
championship  rings,  10  scoring  lilies,  five  Most  Valuable  Player 
trophies— and  millions  of  dollars  in  endorsements  from  Nike 
and  Whealies,  among  many  others.  Number  23  was 
photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  in  New  York 
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A.  Scott  Berg  read  his  first  biography-it  was  about  Christopher 
Columbus-  when  he  was  seven.  Twelve  years  later,  at  Princeton, 
he  began  writing  Max  Perkins:  Editor  of  Genius,  the  work  which 
eventually  won  him  a  National  Book  Award.  "My  plan  since  college 
was  to  write  five  or  six  biographies  of  20th-century  American  cultural 
figures,"  says  Berg.  He  has  stuck  to  his  plan.  In  1989  he  published 
his  acclaimed  biography  of  Samuel  Goldwyn.  And  he  spent  nine  years 
working  on  Lindbergh,  the  long-awaited  book  excerpted  in  this  issue. 


Few  people  could  get  37  of  the  most  powerful  people  in  America  to 
suspend  talk  about  mergers  and  acquisitions.  Contributing  photographer 
Annie  LeibovitZ,  who  returned  to  Herbert  A.  Allen's  annual  Sun  Valley  retreat 
for  this  months  New  Establishment  group  portrait,  actually  got  them 
to  hike  up  a  mountain  trail.  "Around  Annie,  they  all  seemed  humbled  a 
bit,"  says  V.F.  associate  style  editor  Kathryn  MacLeod.  When  Leibovitz 
asked  Jeffrey  Katzenberg  to  go  sit  by  the  feet  of  John  Malone,  he  had 
little  choice.  "No  matter  where  I  go  in  life,"  he  said,  settling  into  the 
dirt.  "I  always  end  up  at  the  feet  of  John  Malone.' 


OUT  OF  THE 

DARKNESS 

COMES  A 

KILLER... 

AND  A 

BRILLIANT 

NEW  FEMALE  P.I. 


Michelle  Spring  retains 
the  best  of  the  English 
tradition." 

— Amanda  Cross 

"Sheer  good  writing." 

— Frances  Fyfield 
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a  little  black  dress. 
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Marina  Rinaldi 
Makes  Her  US. 
Debut  This  Fall 

Vanity  Fair  welcomes  Marina   Rinaldi, 

one  of  the  world's  most  popular  Italian 
designer  fashion  collections,  to  the 
United  States.  Marina  Rinaldi  will  open 
the  first  free  standing  retail  boutiques  in 
the  following  locations: 

New  York  City,  NY 
October  3 

Marina  Rinaldi 
800  Madison  Avenue 

Beverly  Hills,  CA 
October  20 

Marina  Rinaldi 
319  North  Rodeo  Drive 

A  sophisticated  collection  of  chic,  modern 
clothes  for  sizes  10-22,  Marina  Rinaldi 
answers  the  demand  from  a  well-defined 
sector  of  the  adult  female  population  who 
are  fashion  conscious,  yet  do  not  conform 
to  standard  sizes.  Marina  Rinaldi  stores 
offer  an  inviting  environment,  personalized 
service  and  a  knowledgeable  sales  staff. 
For  more  information  call  1-800-554-1881. 

LA  Welcomes 
MaxMara 

To  women  around  the  room,  the 
MaxMara  name  has  become  synony- 
mous with  designer  fashion,  impeccable 
tailoring,  exclusive  fabrics  and  modern 
yet  classic  design. 

The  new  MaxMara  boutique  is  slated  to 
open  this  October  at  323  North  Rodeo 
Drive  in  Beverly  Hills.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  1-800-206-6872. 

Conde  Nast 
Currency 

Check  out  Conde  Nast  Currency  online 
at  www.cncurrency.com. 
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"Her  clothes  make  you  feel  patriotic,"  special  correspondent 
Amy  Fine  Collins  says  of  Claire  McCardell,  the  late  American  designer 
who  did  away  with  shoulder  pads,  high  heels,  and  bust  darts 
and  gave  the  country's  women  a  look  of  their  own.  "Europeans 
just  don't  get  her."  In  the  1950s,  Collins's  mother  and  aunt 
wore  McCardell's  designs.  A  collector  of  couture,  Collins  recently 
bought  a  McCardell  dress  from  a  vintage-clothing  dealer  in 
New  York  City  and  gave  it  to  Babs  Simpson,  who  had  been  a 
fashion  editor  at  Harper's  Bazaar  and  Vogue  in  McCardell's  heyday. 
"It  was  like  bringing  baby  home,"  Collins  recalls. 


In  1966,  15-year-old  Rinker  Buck  and  his  brother  Kern  built  their  own 
airplane  and  then  became  the  youngest  pilots  to  make  a  coast-to-coast 
flight  (from  Basking  Ridge,  New  Jersey,  to  San  Juan  Capistrano, 
California).  "We  had  no  idea  that  anyone  would  be  remotely  interested," 
says  Buck.  "We  just  wanted  to  be  like  the  astronauts."  On  page  282, 
Buck  writes  about  his  childhood  heroes— the  13  living  nasa  legends— but 
admits  he  felt  "a  frisson  of  sadness  about  the  astronauts'  aging."  Buck's 
memoir  of  his  youthful  adventure,  Flight  of  Passage,  was  recently 
published  in  paperback  by  Hyperion. 
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The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to 

connect  with  them  tor  additional  information 

about  their  products  and  services.  Stop 

by  the  lollowing  addresses  as  you  cruise 

the  Inlomiation  Superhighway. 


AiX 


www.  armaniexchange.  com 


/J//f/j  /Jrc/Z/t  /J 
www.  brooksbrothers.  com 


CLINIQUE 

www.  clinique.  com 


KM 


www.dockers.com 

evian" 

www.evian.com 

III!  WORLD  UANDARD" 

Gulfstream 

www.  gulfstreamaircraft.  com 


www.hbo.com 


Mercedes-Benz 
www.  mbusa.com 


RAYMOND  WEIL 

GENEVE 
www.raymond-weil.com 


REMY  MARTIN. 
www.remy.ch 

www.sun.com 


VE30 


www.vizio.com 


WAVERLY 

www.  decoratewaverly.  com 
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Contributing  editor  John  Richardson 

became  a  friend  of  Steve  Wynn's  aftei 

Wynn  bought  Picasso's  lamous 

portrait  of  Dora  Maar,  a  centerpiece 

of  liis  Bellagio  collection,  which 

Richardson  assesses  on  page  298. 

"Steve  wanted  to  meet  Dora  Maar,  and 

I  was  one  of  the  few  people  who  still 

saw  her.  He  wanted  me  to  go  to  Paris 

with  him  so  that  I  could  introduce 

them,  but  Dora  Maar  was  too  old  and 

sick.  She  died  a  year  ago  at  89." 


When  Madison  Cox  calls  the  Agnelli 
gardens  "one  of  the  most  spectacular 
I've  ever  seen,"  he  knows  whereof 
he  speaks:  he  studied  environmental 
design  at  Parsons  School  of 
Design  in  Paris.  Cox  says  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  precision 
and  beauty  of  the  gardens,  which 
he  first  visited  a  few  years  ago. 
"It's  so  rare  to  see  a  private  garden 
of  that  refinement,"  says  Cox, 
who  on  page  310  visits  the  secluded 
25-acre  estate.  He  is  now  working 
with  Ian  Schrager  and  Philippe  Starck 
on  the  Miramar  Resort  Hotel 
in  Santa  Barbara. 


"These  men  were  major  heroes,  my  heroes,"  says  Michael  O'Neill  of  the 
astronauts  he  photographed  for  the  portfolio  which  begins  on  page 
282.  "Reading  about  their  early  lives,  and  then  having  the  luxury  of 
spending  lime  with  them  now,  was  incredibly  special." 
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1 6  mg  "tar,"  1.1  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Cigarette 
Smoke  Contains  Carbon  Monoxide. 
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Ask  Mr.  Blass. 
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Dear  Mr.  Blass, 

If  Manhattan  were  about  to  be  squashed  by  a  huge  lizard,  and  you  could  only  save  one 

outfit,  what  would  it  be? 

We  should  be  so  lucky.  To  answer  your  question,  I  would  want  to  be  regarded  with  style 
in  the  face  of  chaos,  and  would  do  so  in  a  100%  wool  pinstripe  suit,  a  perfectly  knotted 
four-in-hand  and  a  jacket  with  tons  of  pockets  to  fill  with  valuables. 


Need  Help?  Ask  Mr.  Blass.  askmrblass@billblassmens.com 
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BillBlass, 

Powerful    design    for    men.™ 
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(Regent 


Beverly  Wilshire 

A  Four  Seasons  Hotel 


Prime  Beverly  Hills  location.  Large  corner  lot  in  charming  neighborhood.  Exquisite  bedrooms  and  master  suites,  all  with  private  bath;  many  with  sweeping 
city  and  mountain  views.  Fully  remodeled  with  impeccable  taste.  Pool  sp<*  and  fitness  center.  Comes  complete  with  a  well-trained  staff  and  master  chef. 


The  Regent  Beverly  Wilshire  •  Beverly  Hills,  California  90212 
Celebrating  Seventy  Years  of  Service  and  Style  at  Wilshire  Boulevard  and  Rodeo  Drive. 

Call  800-5454000  or  contact  your  travel  consultant  for  reservations  and  information. 

The  Regent:  Hong  Kong,  Sydney,  Jakarta,  Bangkok,  Chiang  Mai,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Singapore,  Mumbai  and  Las  Vegas  (Opening  1999) 
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ANDREW  1ARC 


888. 424. MARC         EASTHAMPTON  BLOOMINGDALES         NEIMAN    MARCUS         SAKS    FIFTH    AVENUE 
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^What 

Dr^amsjvIay 
Come 


A  Special 

Screening  for 

Vanity  Fair  Readers 

PolyGram  Films  invite  you  and  a  guest 

to  a  private  pre-screening  of 

"WHAT  DREAMS  MAY  COME" 

starring  Robin  Williams, 

Cuba  Gooding  Jr.  and  Annabella  Sciorra 

(Movie  opens  in  theaters  October  2,  1998) 

DATES: 

September  29,  1998 
September  30,  1998 

LOCATIONS: 

Atlanta 

Boston 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Dallas 

Denver 

Detroit 

Houston 

Los  Angeles 

Miami 

Minneapolis 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Phoenix 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

St.  Louis 

Tampa 

Washington  DC 

For  tickets,  please  call  1-888-305-2081 
before  September  20,  1998. 
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In  feed  his  admitted  magazine 

addiction,  art  director  David  Harris  reads 

close  to  30  magazines  a  week.  "Mondays 

arc  especially  bad,  with  the  weeklies 

arriving,"  says  Harris.  "I'm  typically  up 

until  three."  Not  that  these  late-night 

print  binges  slow  Harris  down-  he  is  on  his 

feet  90  percent  of  the  day,  poring  over 

photographs  and  tweaking  layouts,  and  is 

always  one  of  the  last  to  leave  the  office  at 

night.  Harris,  who  marked  his  10th 

anniversary  at  V.F.  in  July,  has  been  art 

director  since  1993.  His  work  for  the 

magazine  has  been  recognized  by 

the  American  Society  of  Magazine 

Editors  and  the  Society  of 

Publication  Designers. 


Todd  Eberle  admits  that  he  was 

mystified  when  he  photographed 

a  Gulfstream  III  jet  for 

this  issue.  "It  was  strange," 

he  says,  "to  actually  stand  there 

and  try  to  grasp  the  fact 

that  so  many  millions  of  dollars 

went  into  this  thing  that 

looks  like  a  tiny  living  room." 

Eberle's  other  subject  this 

month,  designer  Diane  Von 

Furstenberg,  was  decidedly  more 

inspiring.  "She's  a  legend," 

he  says,  "and  she  lives  up  to  it." 


Contributing  editor 
Elissa  Schappell,  who  reads 
dozens  of  books  a  month  for 
her  "Hot  Type"  column, 
is  currently  immersed  in  her 
own  writing.  "Reading  all  these 
other  authors  while  writing 
can  be  motivating  at 
times,"  says  Schappell. 
"Other  times,  because  the 
books  are  so  good,  it  can  be 
utterly  depressing."  Schappell's 
short  story  "Novice  Bitch" 
(it's  a  dog-show  term)  appears 
this  month  in  The  KGB  Bar 
Reader  (William  Morrow/Quill) 


A  gilt  ol   Waterford  Crystal  knows  no  season.  It  never  fades,  never  loses  its  bloom. 
oo  year  alter  year,   the  leelint'  il  engenders  will    >e  as  Ires  1  ax  (  ie  r  av  von  mw  ii 


Oo  year  alter  year,   the  leelmg  it  engenders  will  he  as  Iresh  as  the  clay  you  gave  it.  \Y/\  TFD  E 

Worthy   of   the    moment    for    over    two    centuries. 
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he  Tiffany  Alias  watch,  Swiss-made 
ilh  auartz  movement  in  sterling  silver  or 
ihteen  karat  gold,  from  $995  to  $2,500. 
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JUST  IN  TIME 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

FOR  TIFFANY   STORE   LOCATIONS  OR   INQUIRIES  CAL1    800-526 
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Charles  Fleming 
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t  took  10  months,  hundreds  of  interviews,  and  count- 
less hours  of  research  to  compile  Vanity  Fair's  annual 
New  Establishment  ranking  of  the  country's  top  50  In- 
formation Age  leaders.  In  New  York,  con- 
tributing editor  Edward  Klein  took  time 
off  from  writing  a  book,  and  contributing  edi- 
tor Jennet  Conant  and  Suzanna  Andrews  did 
their  reporting  while  finishing  V.F.  stories— as 
did  Phoebe  Hoban  and  Judith  Newman.  In  San 
Francisco,  Alan  Deutschman  assessed  the  action 
in  Silicon  Valley,  with  the  help  of  V.F.  contributing 
editor  Michael  Shnayerson.  The  entertainment 
industry  was  covered  by  Peter  Biskind,  Anita  M. 
Busch,  Charles  Fleming,  and  senior  editor  Ned  Zeman. 
V.F.  contributing  editor  Dee  Dee  Myers  returned  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  report  on  the  capital's  policymakers,  while 
contributing  editors  David  Margolick  and  Robert  Sam 
Anson  handled  the  country's  media  barons.  Rounding 
out  the  group  were  V.F.  staffers  Gaby  Grekin,  Sara  Switz- 
er,  Evgenia  Peretz,  John  Gillies,  and  Anne  Fulenwider. 
The  result  of  everyone's  work  begins  on  page  169. 


Gaby  Grekin,  John  Gillies, 

Anne  Fulenwider,  Evgenia  Pereti, 

and  Sara  Switzer 
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You  could  spend  more  for 


an  equally  beautiful  piece  of  art. 


But  Rembrandts 


Michelangelo.  Cezanne.  Van  Gogh.  Mercedes.  All  are  admired  from 


afar.  But  only  one  can  be  admired  from  with- 


in. Once  inside,  enveloped  in  soft  leather 
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have  lousy  pickup. 


and  listening  to  the  smooth  sounds  of  an 


8-speaker  Bose  sound  system,  you  ponder  how  a  sports  coupe  this 


appealing  can  still  have  seating  for  four. 


terpiece.  And  you  realize,  with  that  new  V  6  engine  and  215  horses 


under  the  hood,  just  how  powerful  certain  works  of  i 


more  information  on  the  new  Mercedes  Benz  CI.K320  (' 


l-SOO-FOR-MERCEDf-S  or  explore  our  Web  site,  www.MBUSA.com. 
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Home&Awaj 
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What's  the  best  feeling  after  a  vacation? 
Coming  home.  And  coming  home  to  beautiful 
surroundings  is  even  better. 

Get  that  feeling  by  visiting  the  WAVERLY 
HOME  store  and  you  and  a  guest  could  win 
a  Vanity  Fair  "Cultural  Night  on  the  Town" 
in  New  York  City,  including  overnight 
accommodations,  dinner,  theater  tickets  and 
limousine  transportation! 

Enter  to  win  the  "HOME  AND  AWAY" 
contest  at  one  of  the  following  WAVERLY 
HOME  store  locations: 

9  Northern  Blvd 
Greenvale,  NY 

(516)  625-3100 

1  Palmer  Square 

Princeton,  NJ 

(6C9) 683-  0505 

1109  Mount  Kemble  Avenue 
Morristown,  NJ 

(908)630-9111 

To  enter,  simply  fill  out  the  entry  ballot 
with  the  name  of  your  favorite  WAVERLY 
HOME  Furnishings  Collection  and  you  and  a 
guest  could  be  on  your  way  to  New  York 
City!  Contest  will  run  September  15th 
through  November  15th. 

*NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY.  Entrants  must  be  U.S.  resident.  Odds 
of  winning  depend  on  the  number  of  entries  received.  The  drawing  wilt 
take  place  on  December  15.  1998.  Void  where  prohibited  For  a 
complete  set  of  rules  and  regulations,  write  to  Vanity  Fair  Waverly 
Sweepstakes  Rules.  350  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  NY  10017 


NBC  Flaslrfwck 

NBC  sponsored  the  First 
Annual  Writer's  Tribute  hon- 
oring Ring  Lardner,  Jr.  at  the 
Nantucket  Film  Festival  in  June. 
To  celebrate  the  sponsorship, 
NBC  President  and  CEO,  Bob 
Wright,  and  his  wife,  Suzanne, 
hosted  a  luncheon  at  the  their 
home  in  Nantucket. 
1  Suzanne  and  Bob  Wright. 
2.  Brooke  Shields. 


"Thai's  1 1 1.  Ticket..." 


This  fall,  Macy's  is  celebrating  the  16th  anniversary  of  Passport.  Passport  has  raised  over  $6  m 
for  HIV/AIDS  research  and  patient  care  through  gala  fashion  shows  and  in-store  promotior 
September,  Vanity  Fair  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  Passport  in-store  event,  a  day  filled  with  exi 
special  events,  customer  savings  and  give-aways.   It's  the  hottest  ticket  in  town! 


Macy's  Union  Square 
San  Francisco,  California 

Saturday,  September  19th 
10:00am-8:00pm 


Macy's  Beverly  Center 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Saturday,  September  26th 
10:00am-9:30pm 


Visit  the  GUCCI  timepieces  counter  and  enter  a  random  sweepstakes  drawing  to  win  a  day  of  I 
ty  at  a  prestigious  local  spa.  In  the  Macy's  shoe  department,  receive  a  special  gift  from  Vanit) 
with  any  purchase  of  Enzo  Angiolini  footwear.  Purchase  Pure  Alfred  Sung  and  receive  an  Ot 
Liebert  compact  disc*.  Check  out  a  live  fashion  show  featuring  GUESS?.  A  gift*  accompanies  f 
GUESS?  purchase.  Sneak  preview  some  of  ABC's  new  television  series! 

In  San  Francisco  only:  Join  celebrity  comedian  Sue  Murphy  and  Lord  of  Balls,  Nick  Graham,  as 
emcee  a  Joe  Boxer  men's,  women's  and  kids'  underwear  and  sleepwear  comedy  extravaganza 
sure  to  stop  by  the  Citizen  Watch  counter  for  a  special  gift-with-purchase*. 

For  information  on  Passport  and  tickets  call  1(800)  334-6158 

'While  supplies  last. 


La  Grande  Dame  Makes  A  Scene 


Win  a  trip  to  Hollywood:  Veuve  Clicquot's  La  Grande  Dame  is  dramatic,  alluring  and  provoc; 
—  and  she's  looking  for  a  role  that  will  let  her  star  quality  shine. 

Craft  a  sensational  movie  scene  (1,500-2,000  words)  starring  La  Grande  Dame,  and  you'll  be  enti 
to  win  Vanity  Fair's  Academy  Award  Weekend  for  two. 

Send  your  typed,  original  movie  scene  to  Vanity  Fair  Promotion  Department,  350  Madison  Ave 
NY,  NY,  10017,  Attn:  La  Grande  Dame  Contest.  For  complete  details,  rules  and  regulations,  fax ) 
request  to  (212)  880-8883. 

Deadline  for  entries  is  December  31,  1998. 


As  The  "STORY"  Cots.... 

On  June  24,  in  New  York  City,  Vanity  Fair  and  Nautica  co- 
hosted  an  in-store  event  to  celebrate  the  launch  of  Flower 
Fables,  written  by  Louisa  May  Alcott  and  published  by  Okey- 
Doke  Productions,  Inc..  The  event,  in  support  of  the 
Elizabeth  Glazer  Pediatric  AIDS  Foundation,  attracted  250 
guests  who  enjoyed  cocktails  and  hors  d'oeuvres,  while  actor 
William  Baldwin  read  an  excerpt  of  the  book  to  the  children. 
3  William  Baldwin;  Patricia  Garcy-Gottfried,  Nautica. 
4.  Gayle  Vezina,  Elizabeth  Glaser  Pediatric  AIDS  Foundation; 
William  Baldwin;  David  Chu,  Nautica.  5.  David  Chu. 
6.  William  Baldwin. 
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The  delicate  eye  area  demands 
ecific  care  to  combat  signs  of  aging. 


We  invite  you  to  sample  the  benefits. 

A  complimentary  trial  awaits  you 

at  the  CLARINS  Counter. 


Extra- Firming 
Eye  Contour  Care 

Proven  to  promote 
more  youthful -looking  eyes. 

Reduce  puffiness  and  diminish  dark  circles 

with  NEW  Extra-Firming  Eye  Contour  Serum. 

Minimize  the  appearance  of  expression  lines 

and  wrinkles  with  NEW  Extra-Firming 

Eye  Contour  Cream.  These  technological].} 

advanced,  botanically-based  treatments  address 

the  concerns  of  more  mature  eye  contours. 

Rich  ii  1  (inning  natural  extracts  to  promote 

an    immediate  "lilting    sensation  and 

long-lasting  toning  effect;  preserving  the  beauty 

of  your  most  expressive,  yel  fragile  features. 

Clarins.  Exceptional  Skin  Care. 


NEW 


FUNS 

m  Supci  Lift 
Contour  des  Ycux 
Mulli-Rdgenaanl 

Exlra-Fii 
Eye  Contou 


Hypoallergenic 


iAHINS        '  >|'lilli:im(>l<.p<-:iM\  iin<l 

dermatologicall}  tested. 

lume  Anti-Ridft 
Hour  des  Yeux 
MWgdneranl      ' ' ,"""l;,,,,)  ,wl1' 

CLAMNS  Exclusive 
rtra-Firmiiig       .Allli.,,( „„„■■, plej| 


CLARINS 


PARIS 


VELO  500  Handheld  PC 


NINO  300  Palm-size  PC 


No  matter  where  you  are  or  where  you 
are  going,  stay  totally  connected.The  Philips 
NINO""  puts  e-mail,  scheduling,  dates  and 
numbers  in  the  palm  of  your  hand.  For 
even  more  performance  there's  the  amazing 
Philips  VELO'M. The  fastest  handheld  PC* 
Need  to  be  there  24/7?  The  Philips  Myna  ™ 


*,«***  ******* 

,  „  **A  ^  to  MlU      \ 


pager  lets  you  create  your  own  musical 
or  tone  alerts.  And  when  you're  ready 
to  check  in,  the  Philips  ISIS™  cell  phone 
gives  you  up  to  six  hours  of  talk  time1 '. 
I've  got  to  admit  it's  getting  better. 
www.PhilipsUSA.com 


April.  1 998  Test  by  CNET.Tho  Coir 
battery  Talk  and  standby  times  are  network  dependent  and  differences  between  networks 
may  exist.  0  1998  Philips  Electronics  North  America  Corp 
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Marshall  Field's 
Chicago 

The  Hound 
San  Francisco 

Rothman's  Union  Square 
New  York  City 


NEWPORT 

HARBOR. 
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DAVID  YURMAN 


THE    CABLE    CLASSICS 


NORDSTROM 


No  pulling  puncht  r. 

( bris  Rock. photographed 

in  A/i  I  unlit  ton  n  oj  Brooklyn,  1998, 

becatm  a  rtat  and  a  lightning 

rod  in  ll  a  I'll  nl.  i  mi/  ii/ii  ii /I  i  mill  I  a  \ 

in ii)  1995 routine  "Niggai  vs. 
Black  PeopL  ' 


EN  AND  WOMEN  of  Vanity  Fait; 
you  have  just  helped  me  make 
up  my  mind  to  renew  my  sub- 
scription by  running  the  article 
on  Chris  Rock  and  putting  him 
on  your  cover  ["The  Color  of  Truth,"  by 
David  Kamp,  August]. 

Chris  Rock  isn't  just  the  best  black 
comic  of  his  generation,  he's  the  best 
comic.  I  laugh  and  have  a  good  time 
listening  to  him,  but  once  the  show  has 
ended  I  also  find  myself  seriously  think- 
ing about  what  he  has  said. 

I'm  glad  Chris  Rock  didn't  do  well  on 
Saturday  Night  Live  and  In  Living  Color. 
He  is  better  for  the  struggle— and  blows 
Jim  Carrey  and  Eddie  Murphy  away.  I 

I     VANITY     FAIR 


hope  he  gets  all  the  recognition  he  de- 
serves, and  helps  other  young  people  re- 
alize their  potential. 

STEVE  WELLER 
Sun  Francisco,  California 

CHRIS  ROCK  IS  AS  FUNNY  in  print  as 
he  is  on  television.  You  need  a  warning 
label  for  this  issue:  "Do  not  eat  while 
reading."  I  almost  choked  on  my  sand- 
wich, I  was  laughing  so  hard. 

LYNN  REINKE 
Morganlown.  West  Virginia 

I  AM  A  25-YEAR-OLD  African-American 
male,  and  I  was  elated  to  see  another  Afri- 
can male  on  the  prestigious  cover  of  Vani- 


ty Fair.  I  was  even  more  impressed 
with  David  Kamp's  honest  insight 
on  the  comedian.  Most  magazines 
won't  put  African-Americans  on  the 
cover,  because  they  think  the  issue 
won't  sell.  You  have  nothing  to  worry 
about.  I  purchased  five  more  off  the 
newsstand  and  sent  them  to  friends. 

AUBREY  D.  LENYARD 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

TO  SEE  CHRIS  ROCK  in  whiteface  in 
the  midst  of  an  otherwise  entertaining 
article  evoked  horrors  long  forgotten. 
In  1961,  a  classmate  of  mine 
brought  to  school  a  Ku  Klux  Klan 
magazine.  Inside  were  photos  of 
black  men  in  whiteface,  except  that 
those  men  were  hanging  from  trees. 
Because  there  was  no  explanation  of 
whiteface  in  the  text,  I  am  left  again 
with  this  horrifying  imprint.  What 
point  were  you  trying  to  make?  That 
you  could  now  picture  a  black  man 
in  whiteface  sitting  on  what  looks 
like  a  tree  stump  as  opposed  to 
hanging  from  a  tree's  branches? 

ANNE  R.  GALLOWAY 
Knoxville.  Tennessee 

ITS  INCREDIBLE  to  me  that  Vanity 
Fair  would  feature  the  likes  of  Chris 
Rock,  who  says,  in  one  of  his  jokes, 
that  he  hates  niggers  so  much  he'd 
like  to  join  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  It's 
depressing  to  think  that  these  words 
will  reach  millions  of  readers,  who, 
if  they  believe  in  stereotypes,  might 
think  that  other  African-Americans 
feel  as  Chris  Rock  does. 

My  people  suffer  from  horrible 
internalized  racism.  As  a  result,  very  few 
things  are  sacred  to  many  of  us.  Thank 
God  for  Bill  Cosby,  who  is  trying  to 
bring  Chris  Rock  around. 

ROY  E.  LOTT 

Richmond,  California 

I  WAS  HEARTENED  to  see  Chris  Rock 
profiled  by  David  Kamp  in  your  August 
issue.  Rock  is  certainly  smart  and  fun- 
ny, but  to  say  he  has  "raised  the  bar  . . . 
for  black  America"  is  insulting  to  33 
million  African-Americans.  It's  also  not 
fair  to  Rock. 

It  would  be  refreshing  if  mainstream 
media  would  stop  turning  every  African- 
American  who  achieves  fame  and  suc- 
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Introduces 

the  Smooth  Illusions®  Revitalizing  Collection, 

beautifully  sheer  hosiery  designed  with  the  help  of  a  medical  expert 

to  promote  daily  leg  health  and  wellness. 

Our  proprietary  technology  works  to  enhance  the  body's  own  natural  leg  circulation 
and  deliver  a  massaging  effect  that's  as  refreshing  as  a  shower. 

•  Improved  circulation  helps  to  enhance  skin  tone  and 
protect  against  swelling,  leaving  your  legs  feeling  better,  longer. 

•  The  unique  construction  can  even  diminish  the  appearance  of  cellutite. 


REVITALIZING 

COLLECTION 

A  breakthrough  new  wearing  experience  with  the  sheerness  that  you  lore 
Dayton's      Hudson's      Marshall  Field's      Dillard's 


01-  VoLfR  Sedliction 

VIOLIN 


back  and 
The  story  flows  like  blood." 
—San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Reaching  from  nineteenth- 
century  Vienna  to  present-day  New 

Orleans,  Violin  tells  the  story  of  a 

demonic  musician  and  the  woman  he 

brings  to  the  brink  of  madness.  With 

gothic  genius  and  baroque  detail, 

Anne  Rice  delivers  thoroughly 

modern  pleasures. 


A  Ballantine  Paperback 

The  Ballantine  Publishing  Group 

Visit  our  Web  site  at 

www.randomhouse.com/BB/ 

Also  available  as  a  Random  Mouse  AudioBook 
and  in  a  Random  House  Large  Print  Edition 
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cess  Colin  Powell, Tiger  Woods,  Oprah 
Winfrey  into  some  kind  of  savior.  These 
individuals  are  products  of  black  Ameri- 
ca. They've  achieved  success  because  of 
who  they  are,  where  they  came  from, 
and  what  they've  done  with  their  God- 
given  talents.  They  are  successful  people 
who  happen  to  be  black,  not  successful 
people  in  spite  of  being  black.  To  state 
that  a  comedian,  albeit  a  gifted  one,  has 
raised  the  bar  for  black  America  is  pa- 
tronizing at  best,  racist  at  worst. 

GARY  E.  FRANK 
Hartford,  Connecticut 


Hamptons  Wasteland 

LIKE  HIS  TOXIC  industrial  moneymak- 
ers, Ira  Rennert  ["Sand  Simeon,"  by 
Michael  Shnayerson,  August]  spews  out 
a  noxious  cloud  of  grandiose  selfish- 
ness, indifference  to  the  Hamptons 
community,  and  disdain  for  what  is  left 
of  nature  in  that  area.  Some  people 
simply  have  too  much  money;  with  it 
they  become  reckless,  infantile,  and  dis- 
gusting. I  thought  Bill  Gates's  $50  mil- 
lion home  a  case  of  wretched  excess, 
but  I  have  no  terms  for  Ira  Rennert. 
He's  off  my  scale  of  values.  Mr.  Ren- 
nert, please  use  your  wealth  to  save  the 
redwoods  or  some  marshland.  Or  pre- 
serve the  open  field  you  have  pur- 
chased. You  can  afford  to  make  such  an 
enlightened  gesture. 

J.HARRIS 

San  Francisco,  California 

IN  HIS  "Letter  from  the  Hamptons,"  Mi- 
chael Shnayerson  found  it  expedient  to 
present  Israel's  1996  decision  to  restore 
the  Western  Wall  tunnel  in  as  dim  a  light 
as  possible.  Mr.  Shnayerson  misrepre- 
sents the  tunnel  issue  with  his  sole  quote, 
from  an  academic  "expert"  who  asserts, 
"You  could  draw  a  line  from  there  to  the 
current  impasse."  You  certainly  could, 
but  you  would  be  wrong. 

The  loss  of  more  than  250  Israeli  civil- 
ians and  soldiers  to  acts  of  Palestinian 
terrorism  would  be  a  far  more  accurate 
cause  of  the  current  impasse.  Mr.  Shnay- 
erson no  doubt  thought  he  would  under- 
mine his  case  were  he  to  call  attention  to 
the  car  bombs,  mail  bombs,  and  stab- 
bings  and  shootings  of  infants,  children, 
seniors,  and  even  Americans  throughout 
Israel  following  the  signing  of  peace 
agreements  with  the  Palestinians. 

The  inability  (or  unwillingness)  of  the 
Palestinian  leadership  to  cooperate  fully 
with  Israel  in  bringing  such  atrocities 
to  a  halt  is  the  reason  for  the  deadlock— 


a  deadlock  that  will  end  when  Palestin- 
ian compliance  with  agreements  signed 
in  good  faith  begins. 

AMBASSADOR  SHMUEL  SISSO 

Consul  general,  Consulate  General  of  Israel 

New  York,  New  York 

I  WAN!  TO  congratulate  Michael  Shnay- 
erson on  his  powerful  article  "Sand 
Simeon."  I'm  convinced  that  Ira  Ren- 
nert is  a  man  who  cares  deeply  about 
the  environment— his  own.  So  I  have  a 
proposal  to  someone  willing  to  top  Mr. 
Rennert's  financial  machismo:  Purchase 
this  ostentatious  eyesore  after  it's  been 
built,  along  with  the  land  surrounding 
it.  Then  tear  the  damned  thing  down, 
replenish  the  once  virgin  soil,  and  guar- 
antee that  the  land  is  never  subject  to 
this  rape  again. 

TAMARA  GRANITE 
Trumansburg,  New  York 

I  LOVE  YOU,  VANITY  FAIR,  but  you  played 
unfair  in  your  article  on  pollution  king 
Ira  Rennert's  monstrously  large  Hamp- 
tons home.  In  showing  Rennert's  humble 
beginnings  and  pointing  out  that  his  wife 
was  a  former  ticket  agent,  your  article 
had  a  swirling  growl  of  "They  don't  be- 
long here."  I,  too,  loathe  polluters,  social 
as  well  as  environmental.  Snobbery  is  so- 
cial pollution  of  the  worst  kind. 

LYLA  FOX 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

I  WAS  DISAPPOINTED  with  the  anti- 
Semitic  tone  of  Michael  Shnayerson's  arti- 
cle on  Ira  Rennert.  Although  I  had  never 
heard  of  Ira  Rennert,  it  sounds  to  me  as 
if  his  Long  Island  home  is  simply  a  zon- 
ing problem  for  the  neighborhood.  What 
does  it  matter  that  Mr.  Rennert  came 
from  East  Flatbush,  or  that  his  wife,  In- 
geborg,  a  former  airline  ticket  agent,  is 
now  an  ardent  converted  Jew?  What 
does  either  have  to  do  with  real  estate? 

If  Mr.  Rennert  wants  to  hold  a  min- 
yan  at  his  house,  good  for  him.  I  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  any  neighbor,  Jewish 
or  Gentile,  would  object  to  religion's  be- 
ing practiced  at  home. 

NANCY  SIMON  COOPER 

Chicago,  Illinois 

WHAT  GOOD  DOES  IT  do  to  hand  out 
complimentary  Torahs  when  you're  pol- 
luting the  land  and  the  people?  I'm  sure 
that  most  Jewish  religious  leaders  would 
be  appalled  by  his  companies'  practices, 
and  they  would  never  condone  actions 
that  have  such  callous  disregard  for 
humanity  and  our  earth.  What  about 
"Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself?"  Ira  and 
Ingeborg  Rennert  continued  on  page  «s 
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A   FLAWLESS   LOOK  ... 
A   BARELY-THERE 
FEELING. 


A  light, 
undetectable,  long-wearing 

^™L 

foundation  that  becomes 

one  with  your  skin. 

Your  complexion  looks 

beautifully  even,  naturally 

luminous  -  for  hours. 

SPF  10  -  oil-free 

200 

TEINT 
DIORLIGHT 

MNI  TRANSPARENT 

LUMINEUX 

SHEER  LUMINOUS 

FOUNDATION 

OIL-FREE 

SPF  10 

Christian  Dior 

MMII 

SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 
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PATTERNS 
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JITAGE  VOGUE... 
.SHION  COMES 
FULL  CIRCLE 


Style  #  2198 

the  suit, 
fcciiva  1944 


Introducing  Vintage  Vogue,  complete 

sewing  patterns  and  instructions  for 

original  1 940s  designs.  Rediscover  the 

allure  of  custom  couture  with  these  and 

other  fine  fashions  from  Vogue  Patterns. 

Available  at  fine  fabric  stores. 

800.766.3619 

www.voguepatterns.com 
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CONTINUED    I  hum    PAOI     it    IlilVC  tlllilllbccl 

their  noses  at  then  neighbors  near  and  far. 

Mr.  Kenneit  seems  to  have  missed  the 

Connection  between  man,  nature,  and  God. 

RITA  CONNOR 

Ki/donilo  Beach.  California 


French  Host 


No  one  would  suggest  that  he  might  b< 
gay;  there  would  be  no  asides,  no  matte 
how  funny,  about  "pink  hairnets."  Hi 
would,  rather,  be  considered  "cultive,' 
about  the  highest  accolade  any  French 
man,  or  woman,  can  hope  to  attain. 

PENELOPE  ROWLAND! 

Green  Brae,  (  'aliforni; 


WHAT  AN  ILLUMINATING  article,  "All 
That  Glittered,"  by  Dominick  Dunne 
[August].  For  all  Carlos  de  Beistegui's 
wealth,  it  seems  that  the  most  precious 
treasure,  that  of  being  loved  and  of  lov- 
ing, eluded  him.  What  a  sad  commen- 
tary on  one's  life  to  go  to  one's  death  dis- 
liked. An  object  lesson. 

MARY  PERKINS 
Atherton.  California 

I  HUGELY  ENJOYED  Dominick  Dunne's 
story  on  the  Chateau  de  Groussay  and  its 
owner,  Carlos  de  Beistegui,  but  I  couldn't 
help  but  notice  that  Mr.  Dunne  had 
somehow  missed  the  point:  in  France,  a 
man  who  pursues  beauty  and  perfection 
as  passionately  as  he  pursues  women 
wouldn't  be  considered  an  anomaly  at  all. 


Brotherly  love 


AS  THE  BROTHER  OF  Jeffrey  MacDon 
aid's  wife,  Colette,  and  the  sole  remaining 
member  of  the  Stevenson  family,  I  woul 
like  to  respond  to  the  letter  to  the  editoi 
from  Jeffrey  MacDonald  that  you  printec 
in  the  September  issue  of  your  magazine 

By  focusing  on  anyone  who  recognize; 
his  guilt,  in  this  case,  Robert  Sam  Anson 
["The  Devil  and  Jeffrey  MacDonald," 
July],  MacDonald  has  once  again  re 
vealed  his  petty,  sarcastic  mind.  This  bru- 
tal murderer  of  his  wife,  two  children,  and 
unborn  son  prefers  to  belittle  and  taunt 
his  accusers  since  he  cannot  alter  the  lies 
he  told  at  the  time  of  the  murders,  which 
ultimately  led  to  his  conviction. 

Joe  McGinniss's  Fatal  Vision  eviscer- 


Castle  comforts:  Carlos  de  Beistegui's  famous  two- story  library  with  spiral  staircases 
has  often  been  photographed  (here,  by  Cecil  Beaton  in  1944),  and  even  copied. 
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NATHAN  MYHRVOLD, 

CHIEF  TECHNOLOGY  OFFICER,  MICROSOFT  CORPORATION, 

Chose  the  gulfstream  V 

As  the  technically 

.  Superior  Airplane. 


Why  this  Brilliant  Technical  Futurist  Bought  The  100th  Gulfstream  V 


Nathan  Myhrvold  is  Bill  Gates'  chief  scientist  and  widely 
regarded  as  perhaps  the  most  influential  technical  mind  of 
3ur  time. 

He  is  a  postdoctoral  fellow  in  applied  mathematics  and 
theoretical  physics  at  Cambridge  University.  He  has  a  Ph.D. 
in  theoretical  mathematics  and  physics,  as  well  as  an  M.S. 
in  mathematical  economics  from  Princeton  University.  He 
has  both  an  M.S.  in  geophysics  and  space  physics  and  a  B.S. 
in  mathematics  from  the  University  of  California. 

So,  when  Dr.  Myhrvold  decided  to  purchase  a  large  cabin, 
ultra-long  range  airplane  for  his  use,  as  you  would  expect,  he  did 
his  homework  very  carefully.  In  discussing  this  experience  he  said, 


"In  my  job,  I  have  to  evaluate  technical  claims  and  I  did  that 
here.  I  talked  to  the  engineers,  evaluated  the  data,  examined  the 
competition  carefully  and  concluded  that  the  Gulfstream  V*  is 
technologically  superior  to  all  of  its  competitors." 

His  choice  of  the  Gulfstream  V  is  another  resounding 
endorsement  of  our  usefully  applied  technology  and  further  proof 
that  this  is  the  airplane  of  choice  for  knowledgeable  individuals, 
companies  and  governments  the  world  over  who  want  the 
unbeatable  combination  of  reliability  and  the  latest  technology. 

To  learn  more  about  the  Gulfstream  V  and  our  family  of  transportation 
products  and  services,  call  Bill  Boisture  at  (912)  965-5555  or  visit  us  on  the 
web  at  www.gulfstreamaircraft.com.  After  all,  nothing  flies  like  a  Gulfstream. 
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COLLIER  AWARD 

WINNER 
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THE  WORLD  STANDARD.™ 

Gulfstream 


idveitisei  s  listed  below  invito  you  to 

connect  with  them  for  additional  information 

about  their  products  and  services.  Stop 

by  the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise 

the  Information  Superhighway. 


GOOD 

Audi 

www.audlusa.com 
fe 
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PARIS 

www.  boucheron.  com 


1  diamond  is  forever. 

De  Beers 

www.adiamondisforever.com 


EMBASSY 

SUITES" 

www.  embassy-suites,  com 


www.guess.com 

hartmann 

www.hartmann.com 


LOUIS    VUITTON 
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Where's  your  mustache?" 

www.  why  milk,  com 
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ales  MacDonald  by  showing  the  disparity 

between  MacDonald's  pre-trial  statements 

and  Ins  own  words  given  to  McCinniss 
during  the  writing  of  the  book. 

Certain  facts,  such  as  the  spot  of  blood 
on  his  eyeglasses  (from  Kristie,  the  young- 
est of  his  children)  cannot  be  explained 
by  him.  The  MacDonald-directed  book 
Fatal  Justice  mentioned  the  blood  on  the 
glasses,  but  did  not  explain  it  either,  be- 
cause it  failed  to  support  the  thesis  Mac- 
Donald  wanted  to  see  in  the  book. 

This  butcher  has  been  blowing  smoke 
up  the  collective  asses  of  the  American 
public  for  more  than  25  years  now,  using 
innuendo,  half-truths,  and  lies  as  his 
tools.  He  has  not  only  destroyed  his  fam- 
ily but  mine  as  well,  for  the  incredible 
pain,  suffering,  and  loss  inevitably  killed 
my  mother  and  step-father. 

ROBERT  C.  STEVENSON 
Jericho,  New  York 


Nevada  Hope 


LAS  VEGAS  PHYSICIANS  were  delighted 
to  read  Christopher  Hitchens's  biting  ar- 
ticle "Bitter  Medicine"  [August],  on  the 
climate  of  health  care  in  Las  Vegas.  The 
article  is  sweet  vindication  for  those  of 
us  who  battle  daily  with  insurance  com- 
panies on  behalf  of  our  patients. 

Thank  goodness  the  public  is  finally 
realizing  that  H.M.O.'s  are  not  the 
white  knights  of  the  health-care  system, 
as  they  promoted  themselves  to  be. 
Rather,  they  have  constructed  a  cold- 
hearted,  bureaucratic  machine  to  rou- 
tinely delay  and  withhold  care  in  the 
name  of  "managed  care." 

America  wanted  cheaper  health  care, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  it  received  from  the 
Wall  Street  health-care  giants.  We  found 
out  that  cutting  costs  really  meant  cutting 
care.  Today's  "McMedicine"  system  is 
akin  to  visiting  a  gourmet  restaurant,  but 
being  allowed  to  order  only  a  Big  Mac— if 
you  can  even  find  a  waiter  to  serve  you. 

KAZEM  FATHIE,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  F.I.C.S. 

President,  Clark  County  Medical  Society 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

TEN  YEARS  AGO,  I  accepted  a  position 
at  "the  best  hospital"  with  "the  best 
medical  staff"  in  town.  Five  years  ago,  I 
would  have  been  happy  to  hear  that 
my  neighbor's  business  had  changed 
health  plans,  and  that  his  family  would 
be  seen  by  the  staff  at  "my"  hospital.  This 
past  spring,  when  he  told  me  that  very 
thing  had  taken  place,  all  I  could  think 
was:  May  God  have  mercy  on  your  soul. 
My  husband  and  I  are  both  physi- 


cians, and  for  years  we  have  been  refer- 
ring friends,  family,  and  neighbors  to  the 
best  doctors  and  hospitals.  However,  the 
only  advice  we  give  now  is:  "Don't  get 
sick.  If  you  do,  don't  go  to  the  doctor, 
and  whatever  you  do,  please  don't  go  to 
a  hospital." 

N.  WHITE,  M.D. 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 

I  AM  A  SECRETARY  who  spent  two  years 
as  a  receptionist  in  an  orthopedist's  office. 
There,  I  was  baptized  into  the  complicated 
world  of  H.M.O.  insurance  companies. 
Daily  we  did  battle  with  the  H.M.O.'s.  We 
spent  hours  with  paperwork,  faxes,  and 
phone  conversations  in  which  we  tried  to 
sort  out  authorization  procedures,  referrals, 
follow-up  visits,  etc.  On  top  of  all  of  that 
we  were  educating  patients,  who  at  times' 
were  in  severe  pain,  on  how  their  insur- 
ance works  and  what  they  needed  to  do  so 
that  we  could  get  paid.  The  most  difficult 
part  was  trying  to  explain  to  an  older  per- 
son. Some  just  could  not  understand. 

All  of  this  is  to  say,  if  I  hadn't  learned 
the  protocols  of  the  H.M.O.'s,  I  too 
would  be  standing  at  the  front  desk, 
with  no  referral  in  hand— waiting  in  vain 
to  see  the  doctor. 

LAURIE  BACHMANN 
Lynbrook,  New  York 

THE  CRISIS  infecting  America's  health- 
care system  is  yet  another  boil  erupting 
on  the  skin  of  a  society  preoccupied  with 
the  bottom  line.  Having  witnessed  first- 
hand the  ineptitude  of  doctors  entangled 
in  an  H.M.O,  I  cannot  help  but  wax  nos- 
talgic about  the  days  when  doctors  made 
house  calls  and  patients  had  the  freedom 
to  choose  who  treated  them. 

My  grandfather  was  one  such  doctor. 
If  a  patient  needed  him,  he  responded 
no  matter  what  he  happened  to  be  doing 
at  the  time  of  the  call.  Because  of  his 
commitment,  he  left  countless  half-eaten 
meals  sitting  on  the  table,  only  to  be- 
come soggy  and  cold  in  his  absence.  I 
can't  imagine  today's  H.M.O.  middle- 
men forgoing  a  hot,  homemade  meal  in 
order  to  assist  a  person  in  need— unless 
it  was  somehow  tied  to  improving  the  re- 
turns on  their  stock  options. 

MARY  LOU  KAYSER 
Beaverton,  Oregon 


Executive  Privileges 

"RONNIE  AND  NANCY,  Part  II:  The 
White  House  Years  and  Beyond,"  by 
Bob  Colacello  [August],  was  excellent.  As 
I  started  reading  continued  on  paoe  im 
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The    discrete    elegance    of  platinum 
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In    platinum    with    pave    diamonds. 

Available    at    Bvlgari    stores    in    New    York,    Aspen.    Beverl)     Mills.    San    Francisco,    Hal    Harbour.    I   as    Vegas, 

South    Coast    Plaza,    Chicago.    Honolulu    and    at    selected    jewelry    shops 

For    information    on    the    nearest    shop    or    lor    a    catalog    please    call     1-800    BVLGARI    •    »  w  w  b  u  I  g  a  r  i  c  o  m 
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Style:  Orano 


New  York,  San  Fransisco. 
Beverly  Hills,  Chicago 
For  more  information,  please  <  < ill 
1  -800-33-BALLY 


BALLY 


The  turning  point  in  time. 
Reverso. 


Reverso.  Avant- 
garde  since  1931. 

When  what  you're 
doing  is  more  impor- 
tant than  how  long 
it  takes.  the  reverso 
is  the  only  watch 
that  lets  you  dismiss 
time.  a  nudge.  the 
case  turns.  and 
time  makes  an  ele- 
gant exit.  in  its  place, 
your  own  mono- 
gram, engraved  on 
polished  gold  or 
steel.  High  art.  in  the 
continuous  refine- 
ment of  an  original 
art  deco  style,  gen- 
erously displayed  in 
a  Grande  Taille  size. 
High  craftsmanship, 
in  the  dependable 
beat  of  the  mechani- 
cal movement  and 
the  smooth  action  of 
the  swivel  case, 
crafted  with  dedica- 
tion by  the  master 
watchmakers  of 
jaeger-lecoultre 
for  those  who  don't 
need  the  time,  all 

THE  TIME. 


THE  PATENT  FOR  THE 
REVERSO  CASE  WAS  REGIS- 
TERED in  Switzerland 
on  February  16.  1932. 
Only  Jaeger-leCoultre 
can  master  the 
complex  mechanism. 


^Jaeger-leCoultre* 


FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY  OF  THE  MANUFACTURE'S  BOOK  OF  TIMEPIECES  CONTACT 
JAEGER-LECOULTRE.  P.O.  BOX  1608,  WINCHESTER.  VA  22604.  TEL.  (800)  JLC-TlME.  WWW.MJLC.COM. 
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Lose  some  wait. 
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course  on  the  subject  of 
time  (yours),  and  jet 
aircraft  (in  this  case,  ours). 


Our  FlexJet  Fractional 
Ownership  program 
puts  control  of  your  schedule 
back  where  it  belongs:  with  you. 
Now  you  can  own  as  much  of 
a  Learjet  or  Challenger  business 
jet  as  you  need;  for  extremely 
busy  people  (that's  you), 
direct  from  the  manufacturer 
(that's  us).  For  as  little  as 
$175,000  per  year!  To  learn 
more,  give  us  a  toll-free  call 
at  1-800 -590 -JETS.  No  need 
to  wait  any  longer.  As  we  like  to 
say,  we're  ready  when  you  are. 


BOMBARDIER 

AEROSPACE 


r-tax  cost  ofa*ffership  (500  occupied  hours  over  five  years)  in  a  Learjet  31A.  Conditions  apply. 
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Not  only  is  this  striking,  Swiss-made  CYMA 
"Signature"  at  home  in  the  boardroom  or  at 
the  beach,  it  also  offers  luxury, 
undeniable  quality  and 
year-after-year 
accuracy. 
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THE  JEWELER  NEAREST  YOU, 
CALL  800.359.5163 
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luxuries 

SeidenGang 

Jewelry  You  Really 
Want  to  Wear 


SeidenCang  is  known  around  the  world 
for  creating  uniquely  bold  and  exquisitely 
detailed  jewelry,  designs  that  project  the  con- 
fident style  of  SeidenGang  clients.  Rendered 
in  18  karat  gold  and  set  with  precious  and 
semi-precious  stones,  the  quality  of 
SeidenGang  designs  is  in  a  league  of  its  own. 

Celebrating  the  10th  anniversary  of 
SeidenGang,  Carol  Seiden  and  Carolyn  Gang 
have  chosen  to  expand  the  collection  this 
important  year,  introducing  a  sensational  tri- 
color gold  line.  Once  again,  these  women  of 
style,  who  once  created  pieces  only  for  close 
friends,  have  invited  a  few  more  out  there  to 
"state  their  case"  with  the  fashion-forward  ele- 
gance that  is  SeidenGang. 


For  more  information  on   the  collection, 
please  call  (800)  227-4890  or  (914)  925-0788. 


Please  Note:  Luxuriate  this  fall  with  Bally,  Bvlgari, 

Jaeger-leCoultre,  Philippe  Charriol  and  SeidenGang,  wear 

Lucky  Brand  Jeans  and  get  there  with  Business  Jet  Solutions. 
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SAN  DIEGO,  CA 

LOS  ANGELES,  CA 

SANTA  MONICA,  CA 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CA 

888-SO-LUCKY 


SOHO,  NY 

TEMPE,  AZ 

SO.  MIAMI,  FL 

AVENTURA, FL 
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COLLECTION 
EIGHTEEN    KARAT    WHITE    GOLD 

This  passionate  celebration  of  Celtic  art 
is  presented  in  exquisite  eighteen  karat 
white  gold  and  precious  gems. 


PHILIPPE  CHARRIOL 

Boutique 

Phipps  Plaza,  Atlanta,  GA 
(404)  848-0479 


Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Fine  Jewelry 

Selected  Stores 


PHILIPPE  CHARRld 

Boutique 

La  Jolla,  CA 
(800)  872-0172 


www.charfiol-usa.com 
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zo  Angiolini 


1-800-231-8535 


•TO  BE  TREASURED... 

Sagan's  last  testament  to 
[his]  deeply  thoughtful  and 
humane  philosophy." 

—  Flu 'New  York  Timet 

BILLIONS 
BILLIONS 


Thoughts  on  Life  and  Death 
at  the  Brink  of  the  Millennium 

CARL 
SAGAN 

"Eloquent  and  haunting... 

Whether  the  topic  is 
mankind's  residual  hunting 
impulses,  the  remembered 
smell  of  the  electric  trans- 
former on  his  boyhood  train, 
global  warming,  or  life  on 
Mars,  Sagan  is  quick  with 
a  telling  metaphor  and 
vivid  images." 

— St.  Louis  Post-Dispatdi 


£ARL 


A  Baliantine  Paperback 

The  Baliantine  Publishing  Group 

Visit  our  Web  site  at  www.randomhouse.com 
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UPON  READING  the  excerpt  from  David  Michaelis's  new  book  about  N.  C.  Wyeth 
["Shadow  of  the  Patriarch,"  August].  I  experienced  an  overwhelming  sense  of  nostalgia. 

The  Wyeth  influence  subtly  permeated  my  childhood,  spent  in  Wilmington.  Delaware. 
10  miles  south  of  Chadds  Ford.  A  reproduction  of  N.  C.  Wyeth' s  The  Giant  still  hangs 
in  the  den  of  my  mother's  house.  Nat  Wyeth  was  a  regular  customer  at  the  dry  cleaner 
owned  by  my  best  friend's  father.  The  Brandywine  River  Museum  was  a  favorite 
Sunday-afternoon  adventure,  especially  around  Christmas.  And  I'm  unable  to  count  the 
endless  hours  I  spent  with  friends  in  the  Brandywine  Valley  whose  gently  rolling,  mono- 
chromatic hills  are  a  mainstay  of  many  of  Andrew  Wyeth 's  paintings. 

It  is  only  now.  as  an  adult  living  away  from  the  area,  that  I  can  comprehend  the  inex- 
orable pull  of  the  landscape  that  inspired  Andrew  and  other  Wyetbs  to  transform  the  mun- 
dane into  the  mystical. 
Just  like  a  Wyeth  painting. 

A.  G.  BARRETT.  I 
C.'rc.ukJ/t.  New  terse) 


continued  hujm  page  ioo  the  article,  I 
admit  I  had  misgivings.  I  wrongly  sup- 
posed that  there  would  be  the  same  old 
jokes  about  this  famous  couple,  and  that 
the  piece  would  be  boringly  predictable. 
Well,  no  need  to  hold  my  breath  any 
longer.  Bob  Colacello  painted  the  Rea- 
gans  the  way  a  conservative  like  me  likes 
to  see  them  painted.  Unlike  many  jour- 
nalists, he  didn't  write  about  them  with  a 
sneer.  He  wrote  a  good,  unbiased  story. 
It  was  wonderful. 

BARBARA  SMYTHE 
Hood  River,  Oregon 

HOW  COULD  Bob  Colacello  write  about 
the  Reagans'  years  in  Washington  with- 
out mentioning  the  couple's  refusal  to 
deal  with  the  greatest  public-health  crisis 
of  his  presidency:  the  aids  epidemic? 

Colacello's  silence  (save  for  a  dismis- 
sive reference  to  the  prison  death  of  the 
murderer  of  Reagan  buddy  Alfred  Bloom- 
ingdale's  kinky  mistress)  is  as  baffling  as 
the  Reagans'  own  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject—and Mrs.  Reagan  is  a  physician's 
daughter,  no  less. 

For  while  the  genial,  glamorous  cou- 
ple Colacello  profiles  spent  the  80s  with 
their  rich  friends  grinding  the  Evil  Em- 
pire into  dust,  redecorating  the  White 


House,  and  toasting  the  New  Years  glit- 
teringly  in  Palm  Springs,  young  men  and 
women  by  the  thousands  were  fighting 
just  to  be  able  to  get  out  of  bed. 

Reagan's  undeniable  inherent  goodness 
and  optimism  make  it  all  the  more  tragic 
that  his  presidency  proved  the  awful  truth 
in  the  80s  slogan  "Silence  =  Death." 

DAVID  RAM  BO 

Los  Angeles,  California 

CORRECTIONS:  On  page  110  of  the  August 
issue,  we  say  that  Nancy  Reagan  attended  a  party 
in  July  1981  at  which  Barbara  Hutton  was  present. 
Barbara  Hutton  died  in  1979  at  the  age  of  '66. 

Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with  the 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phone 
number  to:  Vanity  Fair,  350  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York  10017.  Address  electronic 
mail  to  vfmail@vf.com.  The  magazine  reserves 
the  right  to  edit  submissions,  which  may  be  pub- 
lished or  otherwise  used  in  any  medium.  All 
submissions  become  the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 

Those  submitting  manuscripts,  photographs, 
artwork,  or  other  material  to  Vanity  Fair  for 
consideration  should  not  send  originals  unless 
requested  in  writing  to  do  so  by  Vanity  Fair.  All 
unsolicited  materials  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  self-addressed  overnight-delivery  envelope, 
postage  paid.  However,  Vanity  Fair  is  not 
responsible  for  unsolicited  submissions. 
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DO  YOUR  TEETH  MAKE 

YOU  LOOK 
10  YEARS  OLDER? 


LOOKING  OLDER 


LOOKING  YOUNGER 


As  you  grow  older,  teeth  darken,  gums  recede, 
bad  breath  becomes  more  apparent,  and  periodontal  disease 

becomes  a  very  real  possibility. 

Rembrandt  introduces  two  revolutionary  anti-aging  products 

that  help  restore  teeth  and  gums  to  a  healthier,  whiter  and  younger  look. 

And  can  even  strengthen  and  protect  teeth  by  remineralization. 


REMBRANDT 

AGE  DEFYING  ADULT 

FORMULA  TOOTHPASTE 

•Helps  prevent  cavities/ 
remineralizes  teeth 

•Helps  prevent  gumline 
erosion 

•Dramatically  whitens  teeth 
by  several  shades** 

•Helps  maintain 
healthy  gums 


Call  1-800-548-3663 
to  receive  Dr.  XinYi  Yu's 
brochure  on  aging  teeth. 


This  is  a  simulation  of  the  difference 
Age  Defying  can  make  in  the  look 
and  health  of  your  teeth. 

Ginically  proven  using  the  Vita 
Shade  Guide. 


REMBRANDT 

AGE  DEFYING  ADULT 

FORMULA  MOUTHWASH 

•Retards  tooth  decay 

•Cleanses  and  sanitizes 
oral  tissue 

•Contains  hydrogen  peroxide 
and  sodium  fluoride  to  help 
prevent  cavity  formations 
and  gum  recession 

•Fights  harmful  organisms 
and  bacteria  that  cause 
bad  breath 

•Alcohol-free 


REMBRANDT 


ill  us  at  1-800-548-3663  for  a  retail  outlet  nearest  you  or  visit  us  at  www.rembrandt.com  available  AT:  arbor  drug  •  BROOKS  DRUG  •  CVS  •  DISCOUNT  DRic,  mart  •  drk.  iMmRUM 
t'A\hREADE.ECKERD.CENOVESE-rMRMON.  HILL'S  •MEIJER.SAVON/OSCODRUG.PHAR.MHOUSE/RX  PLACE  •SCIINUk^.  sinus,  shop  NSW  I  .  SNYDER  •  STOP  &  S        •  .         GREENS 
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think  my  father  saw  some  things 
in  me  that  I  couldn't  sec  in  myself. 

Maybe  he  could  tell  one  of  his  children 
had  a  special  talent,  a  special  sense  of 
himself.  Maybe  he  knew  one  of  his  sons, 
for  whatever  reason,  was  touched  by 
some  special  spiritual  inspiration.  You 
could  go  back  two  or  three  generations 
in  my  family  and  find  one  person  maybe 
six  feet  two.  But  it's  not  enough  that  I'm 
bigger  than  the  norm  for  my  family.  I 
have  this  special  ability.  I  have  an  older 
brother,  Larry,  who  has  the  same  heart, 
the  same  kind  of  ability,  as  I  do,  and  yet 
he's  only  five  feet  eight.  This  is  a  guy 
who  will  still  play  me  one-on-one  in  a 
heartbeat.  Despite  all  I've  achieved  in 
basketball,  Larry  believes  he  can  win.  Yet 
he  never  got  the  same  opportunities.  So  I 
think  about  that  now.  Why  me? 

During  my  mother's  pregnancy  with 
me,  her  mother  died  unexpectedly.  The 
doctors  made  my  mother  stay  in  bed  be- 
cause they  were  worried  about  a  miscar- 
riage. According  to  my  father,  there  was  a 
near  miscarriage  and  there  was  some 
question  as  to  whether  I  would  make  it 
or  not.  I  was  born  with  a  nosebleed  and 
my  parents  were  worried  that  there  was 
something  wrong  with  me.  Later  on, 
when  I  was  a  baby,  I  fell  behind  my  par- 
ents' bed  and  almost  suffocated.  Then, 
when  I  was  about  two  years  old  I  picked 
up  two  wires  next  to  a  car  my  father  was 
working  on.  It  had  been  raining  and, 
again  according  to  my  father,  the  shock 
sent  me  flying  about  three  feet.  There 
were  a  lot  of  things  that  happened  even 
as  I  got  older  that  could  have  changed 
everything.  I  mean,  my  girlfriend  got 
swept  away  in  a  flood  and  drowned  when 
we  were  in  college.  Another  time,  I  was 
swimming  with  a  friend  when  both  of  us 
got  pulled  into  the  ocean  by  a  strong  un- 
dertow. I  was  able  to  get  free  and  make  it 

Excerpted  from  For  the  Love  of  the  Game: 
My  Story,  by  Michael  Jordan,  to  be  published 
this  month  by  Crown  Publishers,  Inc.; 
compilation  ©  1998  by  Rare  Air  Ltd.;  text 
©  1998  by  Michael  Jordan. 


He  graduated  from  hotshot  rookie 
to  "real  player"  to  six-championship 
Chicago  Bulls  superstar  to 
the  greatest  basketball  player  ever.         ' 
MICHAEL  JORDAN  was  challenged  again 
and  again:  first  by  the  faith  of  his 
father  and  the  greatness  of  80s  legends 
Magic  Johnson,  Julius  Erving,  and 
Larry  Bird,  and  then  by  the  dark  side 
of  his  own  90s  dominance:  the 
scandal  over  his  gambling,  the  mental 
exhaustion,  and  the  bitter  conflict 
with  Bulls  owner  Jerry  Reinsdorf . 
As  he  ponders  life  beyond  the  court, 
America's  reigning  athlete 
remembers  both  his  struggle  to  fit 
in  and  his  drive  to  stand  out 
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BIG  SHOT 

Michael  Jordan 

in  1991.  By  the  next 

year  his  growing  fame 

had  caused  him 

"to  feel  like  a  fish  in  a 

fishbowl,"  he  says. 
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back  to  land  He  never 
made  it  back  n>>u  can 
you  saj  there  isn't  .1  plan 
for  all  of  us? 

I  decided  to  turn  pro  in 
1984,  right  after  I  fin- 
ished tm  junior  sea- 
son at  the  I  fniversil 
North  Carolina  I  went  to 
the  Chicago  Hulls  as  the 
number-three  draft  pick. 
My  attitude  going  into 
training  camp  as  a  rookie 

was  to  impress. 

1  wanted  to  impress 
my  teammates,  my  coach- 
es, the  owners  everybody. 
I  wanted  them  to  say, 
"This  kid  is  special.  This 
kid  has  the  right  mind, 
the  right  skills,  the  right 
motivation."  All  my  effort 
that  first  year  was  geared 
toward  proving  myself, 
went  as  hard  as  I  could 
all  the  time.  I  tried  to 
win  every  drill,  every 
scrimmage.  I  tried  to 
dominate,  but  never 
vocally.  1  felt  until  I 
earned  the  right  to 
speak  1  wasn't  going  to 
say  a  word.  I  was  the 
second-highest-paid 
player  on  the  team,  but  I  never  wore  that 
on  my  sleeve.  I  didn't  go  out  and  buy  cars 
and  clothes  like  rookies  today.  I  always 
tried  to  dress  nice,  but  I  never  wanted  to 
be  the  best-dressed.  Not  even  close.  I 
lived  very  modestly.  Away  from  the  game 
I  wanted  to  fit  in.  But  on  the  court  I  was 
all  business.  I  wanted  to  stand  out. 

I  was  never  bothered  by  expectations 
others  had  for  me,  because  I  was  focused 
on  myself.  I  didn't  know  what  it  took  to 
prove  you  belonged.  Was  it  statistics?  Was 
it  the  confidence  you  showed?  Was  it  fit- 
ting in  with  the  N.B.A.  lifestyle?  Every- 
thing was  completely  unknown. 

I  was  very  aware  of  what  I  had  done 
on  and  off  the  court  during  the  first  half 
of  my  rookie  year.  The  last  thing  I  wanted 
to  do  at  the  1985  All-Star  Game  was  draw 
even  more  attention  to  myself.  I  took  my 
family  with  me  to  Indianapolis,  and  all  I 
planned  to  do  was  soak  in  the  atmos- 
phere, meet  the  players,  and  play  the 
game.  My  mind-set  was  to  blend  in  and 
not  make  waves.  Exactly  what  I  was  try- 
ing to  avoid  happened  anyway.  I  broke 
out  the  first  Nike  Air  Jordan  sweats  dur- 
ing the  slam-dunk  competition,  and  cer- 
tain players— Detroit  Piston  guard  Isiah 
Thomas  and  Dominique  Wilkins  of  the 
Atlanta  Hawks  for  starters— thought  I  was 


"I  didn't  go  out 
and  buy  cars  and  clothes 

like  rookies  today. 

Away  from  the  game  I 

wanted  to  fit  in." 


being  disrespectful.  I  thought  I  was  doing 
Nike  a  favor.  They  had  invested  so  much 
in  me  and  I  figured  wearing  the  warm-ups 
would  be  good  for  the  company. 

There  were  other  incidents,  if  you  want 
to  call  them  that,  where  I  was  perceived 
one  way  when  I  was  thinking  the  com- 
plete opposite.  Someone  said  I  didn't  say 
hello  to  Isiah  in  an  elevator. 

But  there  was  a  reason.  I  was  in  an  eleva- 
tor full  of  great  players  and  I  was  afraid  to 
say  anything.  I  didn't  want  to  come  off  as 
being  too  confident,  so  I  didn't  say  a  word. 
The  next  day  I'm  back  in  Chicago  and  a  re- 
porter comes  up  to  me  after  practice  and 
tells  me  about  the  freeze-out.  He  said  Isiah, 
George  Gervin,  and  some  of  the  other  all- 
stars  were  laughing  about  how  they  had 
tried  to  embarrass  me  during  the  game  by 
freezing  me  out,  or  not  giving  me  the  ball.  I 


didn't  notice  a  thing,  to 
tell  you  the  truth.  Hut  that 
incident  was  one  of  the 
most  painful  experiences 
of  my  life  up  to  that  point. 
I  was  so  disillusioned  I 
didn't  know  what  to  do.  I 
knew  that  everything  hap- 
pened lor  a  purpose  and  I 
could  either  learn  from 
the  experience  or  fight  it.  I 
decided  to  do  both.  The 
next  night  we  played  the 
Detroit  Pistons  at  home 
and  I  played  like  I  was 
possessed.  We  beat  them 
in  overtime  in  a  very  phys- 
ical game.  There  were  a 
couple  near  fights,  and  I 
had  my  first  real  run-in, 
with  Bill  Laimbeer,  the  Pis- 
tons' center.  But  there  was 
no  way  I  was  going  to  let 
us  lose  the  game.  I  scored 
49  points  and  had  15  re- 
bounds. I  also  got  a  piece 
of  Isiah's  last-second  shot, 
which  could  have  tied  the 
game.  I  guess  you  could  say 
our  rivalry  with  Detroit  sud- 
denly had  a  foundation. 
For  the  next  seven  years  I 
would  do  all  I  could  to 
build  upon  that  foundation.  I'm  pretty  sure 
Isiah  and  Laimbeer  had  the  same  idea. 

/  think  he's  God  disguised  as  Michael 
Jordan.  He  is  the  most  awesome  player  in 
the  NBA.  Today  in  Boston  Garden, 
on  national  TV,  in  the  playoffs,  he  put 
on  one  of  the  greatest  shows  of  all  time. 
I  couldn't  believe  someone  could  do 
that  against  the  Boston  Celtics. 
—Larry  Bird,  Celtic  forward  (now  coach 
of  the  Indiana  Pacers),  April  21,  1986. 

I  remember  reading  what  Larry  said 
about  that  game.  I  really  couldn't  believe 
he  would  say  something  like  that.  Here 
was  a  guy  who  had  been  in  the  league  sev- 
en years  and  was  in  a  class  I  was  trying  to 
enter.  Until  then,  I  don't  think  I  had  ever 
played  a  game  as  good  as  that  one.  But  I 
knew  I  still  had  a  long  way  to  go. 

Larry  Bird's  comments  gave  me  credi- 
bility. Up  to  that  point  I  was  still  perceived 
as  a  hotshot  rookie,  not  a  real  player. 
When  Bird  acknowledged  my  perfor- 
mance, 1  became  a  player.  I  still  wasn't  up 
to  his  level,  but  I  was  now  a  player  who 
was  marked  as  a  star,  a  potential  Hall  of 
Famer  depending  upon  how  I  took  those 
comments.  At  the  time,  I  really  didn't  un- 
derstand what  his  statements  meant  to  me. 
In  other  words,  his  praise  wasn't  going  to 
change  how  I  would  try  to  establish  myself 
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as  a  playei  I  didn't  see 
mysell  in  the  same  waj 
1 .11 1 \  did.  li  I  did,  I  piolv 
ablj  wouldn'l  have  accom- 
plished as  much  .is  I  latei 
did  I  look  those  words  .is 
.1  compliment  and  nothing 
more,  I  le  confirmed  I  was 
on  the  right  path,  but 
nothing  he  or  anyone  else 
might  have  said  would 
have  altered  that  path.  Oft' 
the  court,  lain  Bird  in- 
timidated  me  because  o 
who  he  was.  what  he  had 
accomplished,  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  Larry  Legend. 
I  felt  the  same  way  about 
all  the  stars  at  that  time: 
Los  Angeles  Laker  Magic 
Johnson.  Philadelphia  76er 
forward  Julius  Living— all 
ol'  them.  I  wasn't  afraid  of 
them  on  the  court,  because 
I  believed  I  had  the  skills 
to  compete  with  any- 
body. But  their  pres- 
ence off  the  court  in- 
timidated me.  Now 
that  I  look  back  I  re- 
alize how  much  I  had 
to  learn  to  attain  their 
level.  I'm  glad  I  didn't 
know  then  how  much 
I  had  yet  to  learn.  If  I 
hadn't  evolved  at  my 
own  pace,  I  wouldn't 
have  been  able  to  paint  the  tiny  details  that 
defined  my  career.  I  remember  every  little 
step,  every  little  crease.  Now  when  I  look 
back  I  see  one  big  beautiful  picture.  Some 
of  these  young  kids  just  have  that  big  blob 
of  paint  without  any  detail.  Their  careers 
are  just  a  mass  of  color  without  any  defini- 
tion because  they  haven't  taken  the  time  to 
work  on  the  details  or  they  don't  appreci- 
ate or  understand  the  process. 

Before  the  1989-90  season.  I  married 
Juanita  in  the  Little  White  Chapel  in 
Las  Vegas  in  front  of  a  few  friends. 
There  was  a  reason  for  me  getting  married 
and  having  children.  That  experience  of 
being  a  husband  and  a  father  provided  a 
balance  and  a  focus  away  from  basketball. 
I  could  have  gotten  myself  in  trouble,  I 
don't  know  what  kind  of  trouble,  but  if  I 
had  been  single,  playing  basketball,  and 
making  a  lot  of  money,  I  could  have  made 
some  wrong  decisions.  That's  why  I  think 
our  lives  unfolded  the  way  they  did  for  a 
reason.  When  my  first  son  was  born,  I  felt 
like  I  became  a  man  in  a  sense.  There  was 
a  new  level  of  maturity.  Now  I  was  respon- 
sible for  that  child  and  for  the  mother  of 
that  child.  Not  tomorrow  or  the  next  day, 


"Magic  told  me 

he  was  H.I.V.-positive. 

I  was  stunned.  I  couldn't 

even  drive.  I  pulled  off 

to  the  side  of  the 
road  and  just  listened/7 


but  every  minute  of  every  day.  I  couldn't 
think  selfishly  anymore.  There  continue  to 
be  sacrifices  based  on  the  commitment  I 
have  to  my  family.  But  it  has  always  been 
good  for  me.  It  provided  balance  at  a  time 
when  my  life  easily  could  have  been  out  of 
balance.  During  that  time  they  didn't 
know  me  as  anything  but  Daddy.  They 
didn't  know  anything  about  Michael  Jor- 
dan the  superstar  basketball  player  who 
did  all  kinds  of  endorsement  deals.  I  was 
a  father  and  a  husband.  They  wouldn't 
have  allowed  me  to  be  anything  else.  That 
was  fine  with  me. 

By  1991,  I  had  won  scoring  titles  and 
most-valuable-player  awards,  but  the  only 


way  I  was  going  to  break 
into  the   Magic  Johnson 
Larry    Bird    class   was   to 
win  championships. 

["here  was  no  way  I  was 
going  to  get  into  their  circle 
without  winning  a  champi- 
onship when  at  least  one  of 
them  was  still  on  top.  Mag- 
ic and  Larry  had  been  the 
kings  of  the  1980s  in  terms 
of  championships.  In  1991 
the  challenge  was  right  there 
in  front  of  me.  Magic  was 
considered  the  consummate 
team  player,  the  guy  who 
made  everyone  around  him 
better.  I  wasn't  perceived  as 
a  player  who  made  every- 
one better,  and  I  knew  I 
wouldn't  be  until  we  won  a 
title.  There  are  all-star  play- 
ers today  who  haven't  won 
against  me— Patrick  Ewing, 
Charles  Barkley,  Karl  Ma- 
lone,  and  John  Stockton.  I 
didn't  want  Magic  to  retire 
before  we  won  a  champi- 
onship, just  like  they  don't 
want  me  to  retire  before 
they  win  one. 

By  going  through  the 
Lakers  there  was  nothing 
anyone  could  say.  If  both  of 
them  had  been  gone  by  the 
time  we  started  winning  championships  I'm 
sure  there  would  have  been  talk  about  how 
I  hadn't  been  able  to  beat  Magic  and  Lar- 
ry in  their  prime.  Maybe  not  after  we  won 
six  championships,  but  at  the  time?  Yes. 

In  1991,  Magic's  agent  called  my  agent, 
David  Falk,  and  told  him  to  call  me 
right  away.  I  was  driving  home  from 
practice  when  David  called,  frantic  about 
his  conversation.  He  said  Magic  had  some- 
thing very  important  to  talk  to  me  about 
and  I  had  to  call  him  right  away.  So  I  did. 
I  got  hold  of  Magic  and  said,  "What's  up?" 
He  told  me  that  he  was  H.I.V.-positive 
and  that  he  was  going  to  announce  his  re- 
tirement in  a  press  conference  about  an 
hour  later.  I  was  stunned.  I  couldn't  even 
drive.  I  pulled  off  to  the  side  of  the  road 
and  just  listened.  I  didn't  fully  understand 
what  he  was  saying  at  first.  I  knew  of  aids, 
but  I  wasn't  sure  what  H.I.V.  was,  exactly. 
He  explained  the  situation,  what  it  meant, 
and  what  he  was  going  to  do.  I  couldn't 
believe  it.  Everything  he  said  was  opti- 
mistic. He  said  that  he  was  going  to  beat 
it  and  that  everything  would  be  fine.  If 
that  had  been  me,  I  wouldn't  have  been 
able  to  talk  to  anyone.  I  wouldn't  have  want- 
ed to  talk  to  anyone.  I  can't  imagine  calling  • 
me  up  and  calmly  explaining  the  situation 
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and  remaining  optimistic  I  wouldn't  have 
been  able  to  speak, 

Wow  many  other  high-profile  people 
could  have  stood  up,  laced  the  music  and 
then  gone  to  work  on  the  problem? 

Until  the  1991  92  season  there  really 
had  n't  been  much  negative  written  or 
said  about  me,  After  we  won  the  first 
championship,  there  wasn't  anything  any- 
one could  really  say  about  my  basketball 
anymore,  so  the\  started  looking  at  me 
personally.  1  admit,  1  made  some  mistakes. 
They  weren't  huge  mistakes,  not  the  kind 
that  change  your  life.  But  1  also  stood  up 
and  faced  the  fire.  The  gambling  stories 
were  situations  I  put  myself  in  and  I  was 
responsible  for  my  actions.  But  the  way  I 
dealt  with  those  situations,  particularly  the 
gambling  issue,  was  human.  I  made  a  mis- 
take and  I  faced  the  heat.  To  some  degree 
I  think  people  started  seeing  me  as  more 
like  them,  more  of  a  person  with  problems 
and  issues.  The  way  I  had  been  perceived 
up  to  that  point  really  wasn't  reality.  It  was 
a  difficult  time,  but  I  grew  up.  I  was  no 
longer  just  playing  a  game  that  paid  me  a 
lot  of  money  and  earned  me  the  adoration 
of  millions  of  fans.  It  wasn't  that  simple 
anymore,  and  in  some  ways  it  wasn't  that 
pure  either.  I  was  experiencing  basketball 
as  a  business,  on  and  off  the  court.  I  didn't 
have  trouble  with  alcohol,  drugs,  or  any- 
thing like  that,  but  I  wasn't  some  kind  of 
perfect  person  who  floated  above  life's 
day-to-day  issues. 

By  1992.  I  was  beginning  to  feel  like  a 
fish  in  a  fishbowl. 

My  life  was  changing,  and  the  way  I  was 
perceived  was  changing,  too.  I  was  a  father 
and  a  husband  at  home,  but  everywhere 
else  I  was  Michael  Jordan.  And  it  seemed 
like  everyone  had  an  idea  of  what  that 
meant  except  me.  Early  in  my  career  I  real- 
ly couldn't  get  a  sense  of  who  I  was  from 
the  fan's  perspective.  I  didn't  feel  as  famous 
as  people  said  I  was.  I  was  so  focused  on 
the  game  that  I  didn't  have  time  to  step 
back  and  consider  my  life  in  the  context  of 
everyone  else.  To  some  degree,  I  think 
that's  why  I  was  so  well  received.  I  wasn't 
acting.  I  wasn't  trying  to  be  something  I 
wasn't.  I  always  felt  comfortable  in  the 
spotlight  because  I  was  just  being  myself. 

But  life  on  a  pedestal  can  be  lonely  even 
with  a  supportive  family.  We  were  winning, 
I  was  playing  well,  and  everyone  was  safe. 
But  I  started  to  feel  the  attention  take  on 
a  different  tone— that  is,  they  started  go- 
ing after  me  personally.  I  had  known  that 
time  would  come.  It  always  does.  In  a 
way,  that's  the  beauty  of  America. 

We  have  the  freedom  to  build  people 
up  and  tear  them  down.  Everyone  can 
have  his  own  opinion,  and  I  respect  that. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  1992-93  season,  I 
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was  tired,  physically  and  mentally.  I  had 
layed  for  almost  two  years  straight.  There 
had  been  one  minor  controversy  after  an- 
other, and  the  cohesive  unit  that  Bulls 
coach  Phil  Jackson  had  created  was  start- 
ing to  come  apart. 

1  s  early  as  the  1992  Olympics  I  knew 
il  the  next  season  would  be  my  last.  I 
/ 1  had  talked  it  over  with  my  father  and 
he  knew  I  was  mentally  drained.  I  needed 
a  break  and  I  considered  leaving  after  our 
second  championship.  The  only  reason  I 
ame  back  was  to  win  a  third-straight 
hampionship,  which  was  something  nei- 
ther Larry  nor  Magic  had  done. 

I'm  sure  no  one  noticed,  but  Dean 
Smith,  my  coach  at  U.N.C.,  came  up  to 
Chicago  for  a  playoff  game  in  1993.  We 
had  talked  all  season  about  my  leaving  the 
game.  Up  to  that  point  he  never  had  seen 
me  play  an  N.B.A.  game  in  person.  After 
a  long  talk  in  April,  he  asked  if  this  was 
the  end  and  I  told  him,  "Yes,  it  is."  I  need- 
ed a  change  because  I  no  longer  had  the 
motivation  that  had  carried  me  to  that 
point  in  my  career.  I  would  talk  to  Coach 
Smith  every  other  week.  I  still  do.  We 
would  talk  about  life,  the  family,  what  was 
happening  with  the  team,  how  I  was  feel- 
ing mentally  and  physically.  As  the  season 
progressed  I  knew  he  could  sense  my  de- 
sire to  leave.  He  never  once  tried  to  talk 
me  out  of  it.  He  just  wanted  to  understand 
how  I  had  come  to  that  decision.  He  said, 
"It  has  been  a  great  run,  you've  accom- 
plished a  lot,  and  you  have  had  a  lot  of 
pressure.  You  probably  do  need  a  break." 
He  always  took  that  approach.  He  never 
tried  to  change  a  person's  mind.  He  knew 
I   was  getting  mentally  exhausted.   We 
had  won  back-to-back  titles,  my  time  be- 
tween seasons  had  been  eliminated  by 
the  Olympics,  and  peo- 
ple were  starting  to  pick 
away  at  me  personally. 
There  were  also  a  lot  of 
things  happening  with  the 
Bulls  that  told  me  it  was 
time  to  make  a  change. 
Everyone  enjoyed  being 
on  top  of  the  hill  but 
they  were  starting  to  take 
shortcuts.  It  became  such  an  unbelievable 
burden  to  constantly  answer  the  critics  and 
their  questions  about  my  teammate  Hor- 
ace Grant's  contract  and  all  the  sniping 
that  was  taking  place  between  players.  I 
didn't  want  any  long  good-byes  and  I  cer- 
tainly didn't  want  a  season-long  ceremony. 
By  the  time  the   1993  playoffs  started,  I    z 
had  made  up  my  mind.  It  was  the  perfect    2 
time.  I  knew  it,  my  father  knew  it,  and    ■ 
Dean  knew  it.  No  one  else  had  a  clue. 

A  couple  of  weeks  after  our  third  cham-    i 
pionship,  in   1993,  I  was  through.   Bulls    1 
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Reinsdori 

and  I  >.i\  id  I  .ilk  talked 
me  into  taking  the 
summer   to   think 
about  what  I  wanted 
to  do.  Hut  I  knew. 
My   father's   death 
and  everything  that 
followed   the  attacks 
on  me  and  my  fam- 
ily.    the    suggestion 
that  I  was  somehow  to 
blame  or  that  my  gam- 
bling bad  played  .1  role 
onl\    helped   to   confirm 
what  1  knew  months  be- 
fore.  1   needed  a  break. 
In    early    September,    I 
met  with  Phil  in  his  of- 
fice.  I  had  been  in  there 
many  times  before  and  1 
knew   I   wouldn't  be  in 
there    too    many    more 
times  in  the  future.  1  didn't 
take  a  lot  of  time. 

I  just  asked  him  to 
give  me  a  reason  to  keep 
playing.  Phil  looked  at 
me  for  a  second  or  two 
and  then  talked  about 
how  I  had  a  God-given 
gift  and  that  I  had  a  re- 
sponsibility to  use  that 
gift  for  the  benefit  of  others.  I  said  that  I 
understood  and  that  I  agreed  with  his  rea- 
soning. But  at  some  point  in  time  I  was 
going  to  retire  anyway. 

What  difference  did  it  make  if  that 
time  was  now  or  two  years  from  now? 
My  gift  would  be  taken  away  sooner  or 
later,  whether  I  liked  it  or  not. 

Age  and  the  simple  passage  of  time 
would  see  to  that.  Phil  looked  at  me  and 
tried  to  make  another  point  or  two,  but  at 
that  moment  I  knew  what  I  was  going  to 
do.  He  just  couldn't  come  up  with  a  good 
enough  reason  for  me  to  continue  playing. 
And  I  didn't  have  one,  either. 

The  money  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  me  playing  basketball.  But  money 
always  had  a  way  of  becoming  an  is- 
sue for  someone.  And  it  was  always  an  is- 
sue for  Jerry  Reinsdorf. 

When  we  started  negotiating  my  con- 
tract for  the  1997-98  season,  everyone 
knew  what  I  had  made  the  year  before. 
David  Falk  told  the  Bulls  I  deserved  a  20 
percent  raise,  the  maximum  allowed.  His 
feeling  was  that  I  had  done  everything  I 
was  paid  to  do.  We  won  another  scoring  ti- 
tle, I  made  the  All-Defensive  First  Team. 
Jerry's  opinion  was  that  I  had  been  paid  a 
lot  of  money  for  that  performance  and  I 
shouldn't  get  anything  more.  The  discus- 
sion eventually  went  all  the  way  back  to  my 


11I  money,  but  we  also  have 
rewarded  you  with  a  num- 
ber we  feel  comfortable 
with."  My  first  thought 
was  "(ireat.  Now  let's  go 
out  and  do  it  again."  But  I 
knew  it  never  should  have 
come  to  that  kind  of  dis- 
cussion. We  should  have 
been  way  past  that  point. 
Then  he  said  something  I'll 
never  forget.  It  changed  my 
opinion  of  Jerry  Reinsdorf. 
To  some  degree  I  lost  re- 
spect for  him.  We  shook 
hands  and  he  said,  "At 
some  point  in  time,  I  know 
I'm  going  to  regret  what 
we  just  did."  After  all  these 
years,  after  all  these  cham- 
pionships, after  all  I  had 
tried  to  do  for  the  Bulls  or- 
ganization, after  all  those 
years  of  being  underpaid, 
and  you  regret  paying  me 
market  value?  It  was  like  a 
punch  in  the  heart.  His 
greed  was  deeper  than  his 
respect  for  me. 


P 


"Retirement  means  you 
can  design  and  choose  your 

moment.  I  can  design 

shoes  one  day  and  ski  the 

next....  That  is 

how  I  am  going  to  live." 


first  two  contracts  and  how  I  hadn't  been 
paid  market  value  at  the  time,  so  these 
kinds  of  numbers  were  in  order  to  balance 
the  books.  Finally,  I  said,  "Look,  Jerry. 
My  agent  is  here.  You  are  here.  Why  don't 
we  split  it  down  the  middle,  shake  hands, 
and  get  out  of  here.  I'm  not  out  here  try- 
ing to  rob  you.  I  want  you  to  know  I  lived 
up  to  my  end  of  the  bargain.  I  did  my  job 
and  all  I'm  asking  for  is  a  raise.  That  could 
be  a  dollar  or  that  could  be  $6  million.  I 
just  want  an  acknowledgment  from  you 
that  I  did  my  job."  That's  exactly  what  Jer- 
ry was  waiting  for.  He  couldn't  get  to  my 
hand  fast  enough.  All  I  wanted  was  the 
team  intact  so  we  could  defend  our  title.  I 
figured  both  of  us  had  saved  face.  Jerry 
was  able  to  say,  "O.K.,  we  paid  you  a  lot 


eople  don't  believe  I 
don't  know  what's  go- 
ing to  happen  after  I 
retire.  But  I  truly  live  in  the  moment.  To- 
morrow I  don't  know  what  I'm  going  to 
do.  I  think  about  today. 

That's  what  retirement  means.  You  can 
design  and  choose  your  moment.  I  can 
design  shoes  one  day  and  ski  the  next. 
Once  I  retire,  I  will  have  created  the  op- 
portunity to  have  a  choice.  That  is  how  I 
am  going  to  live.  I  am  not  going  to  deter- 
mine what  the  moment  is  going  to  be  a 
week  from  now.  I've  never  done  that  and  I 
don't  like  living  that  way.  I  would  feel  too 
confined.  To  me,  retirement  means  having 
no  restraints.  I  won't  be  retired  fully  until  I 
don't  have  to  do  anything.  One  day  I 
won't  have  to  do  commercials,  or  talk  to  a 
board,  or  help  in  the  design  of  shoes.  I 
will  be  able  to  wake  up  when  I  wake  up. 
As  long  as  I  live  in  the  moment  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  will  ever  get  bored.  I  am  not  going 
to  mind  being  out  of  the  spotlight. 

My  problem  is  that  everyone  expects 
me  to  live  in  the  future. 

I  can't  say  there  isn't  an  ego  boost  or 
a  higher  sense  of  confidence  in  yourself 
when  you've  had  as  many  lights  shining 
on  you  as  I've  had.  But  I  never  believed 
all  the  press  clippings  and  I  never 
found  comfort  in  the  spotlight.  I  don't 
know  how  you  can  and  not  lose  your 
work  ethic. 

I  listened,  I  was  aware  of  my  success, 
but  I  never  stopped  trying  to  get  better.  D 
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BEI 
MICHAEL  JORDAN 

The  moment  they  set 

:yes  on  Michael  Jordan,  his 

coaches  knew  that  this 

skinny  17-year-old 

high-school  kid  might  just 

be  the  best  player 

they'd  ever  seen.  And  one 

of  the  most  powerful 

len  in  the  game,  legendary 

University  of  North 

larolina  coach  Dean  Smith, 

set  out  to  give  Jordan  a 

future  without  limits 

BY  DAVID  HALBERSTAM 

■  ■ 

^H      II     I  'cnae'    Jordan    got   the 
^H     ill  chance  to         to   Dean 
^H    I        I  Smith's  basketball  camp 
^H   I        I  at  the  University  of  North 
HI         I  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill 
^Hl  I  in  the  summer  of  1980, 

I  when  he  was  a  senior  in 
I  high  school.  The  camp 
I  was  a  big  thing  in  the 
I  state,  because  only  the 
best  players  were  invited.  Michael's  pal 
Harvest  Leroy  Smith,  who  was  six  feet  six 
inches  and  had  made  the  team  at  Laney 
High  School  in  Wilmington  as  a  sopho- 
more, when  Michael  was  cut,  went  with 
him.  They  were  paired  as  suitemates  with 
two  white  players.  Buzz  Peterson  and  his 
teammate  Randy  Shepherd,  from  Ashe- 
ville,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  Peter- 
son was  already  a  celebrated  figure  in  re- 
gional high-school  athletics,  a  candidate  for 
Mister  Basketball  in  North  Carolina— the 
honor  which  goes  to  the  state's  outstanding 
high-school  player  of  the  year.  Another 
blue-chip  player  at  the  camp  was  Lynwood 

Excerpted  from  Michael  Jordan:  Tlw  Making, 
;    of  a  Legend,  by  David  Halberstam.  to  be 

published  next  year  by  Random  House,  Inc.; 
\    ©  1999  by  Amateurs  Limited. 
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Robinson,  who  had  been  the  point  guard 
on  that  year's  state-championship  high- 
school  team. 

Years  later  it  would  become  part  of  the 
Michael  Jordan  myth  that  he  had  been 
something  of  an  afterthought  as  a  recruit 
to  U.N.C.  at  Chapel  Hill,  someone  whom 
they  had  stumbled  on  by  chance  at  Dean 
Smith's  camp.  That  was  not  exactly  true. 
Michael  Jordan  was  a  late  bloomer,  but 
not  that  late  a  bloomer.  The  Carolina 
coaching  staff  knew  from  the  first  day  of 
camp  a  great  deal  of  what  it  had  in  Mi- 
chael Jordan,  and  by  the  end  of  that  week, 
though  the  coaches  badly  wanted  both  Pe- 
terson and  Robinson,  the  No.  1  recruit  in 
their  minds  was  Michael  Jeffrey  Jordan. 
They  had  first  become  aware  of  him  earli- 
er that  year  when  Michael  Brown,  the  ath- 
letic director  in  the  New  Hanover  County 
school   system,   called   Roy   Williams,   a 


young  assistant  on 
Dean  Smith's  staff, 
and  said  he  had  a 
player  named  Mike 
Jordan,  who  was  quite  possibly  the  best 
young  athlete  Brown  had  ever  seen.  At 
first  Williams  was  assigned  to  scout  him. 
but  the  assignments  were  switched  and  the 
job  fell  to  Bill  Guthridgc.  Smith's  top  assis- 
tant. When  Williams  later  asked  Guthridge 
what  he  thought  of  the  Jordan  kid,  he  an- 
swered that  it  was  hard  to  tell.  All  he  had 
done  that  night  was  take  a  lot  of  jump 
shots,  Guthridge  said.  "But  he  does  have 
an  extra  gear."  Guthridge  added,  meaning 
that  at  the  very  least  Jordan  had  an  addi- 
tional bit  of  athletic  ability  which  would  al- 
low him  to  run  faster  and  jump  higher 
than  most  kids  could. 

One  of  Roy  Williams's  jobs  was  to  make 
sure  that  the  best  players  in  the  state  came 
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to  Smith's  camp,  so  In-  called  the  I  anej 
coach,  (  lifton  "Pop"  Herring,  and  ar- 
ranged foi  Jordan  and  Leroj  Smith  to 
come  About  400  high-school  kids  howed 
up  thai  week,  players  of  .HI  sizes,  ages, 
and  abilities.  \  handful  wi  th<  se  that 
North  Carolina  was  interested  in,  but  most 
were  kids  of  more  modest  talents  who 
hoped  thai  with  a  boost  from  the  camp 
the>  mighl  make  theii  high-school  or 
junior-high-school  teams. 

The  first  cla\  was  brutally  hot.  Williams 
was  m  charge,  and  he  made  sure  every- 
one gol  to  pla\  for  a  little  while  in  the 
Carmichael  Auditorium,  where  the  U.N.C. 
Tar  Heels  played  their  home  games.  That 
way,  when  the  kids  went  home  they  could 
all  say  they  had  played  in  the  storied  gym. 
Williams  had  to  run  them  in  and  out  of 
Carmichael  rather  quickly,  and  he  organ- 
ized it  as  best  he  could  in  groups  of  30, 
which  meant  that  he  could  have  three  full- 
court  games  going  at  one  time. 

Williams  kept  his  eye  out  for  this  young 
player  from  Wilmington,  Mike  Jordan,  and 
he  introduced  himself  to  a  rather  skinny 
young  man.  When  Jordan's  group  was  fin- 
ished. Williams  suggested  he  stay  on  for  a 
second  session.  After  that,  Jordan  left  the 
gym,  but  then  somehow  managed  to 
sneak  back  for  a  third  session  in  the  unre- 
lenting heat.  That  impressed  Williams, 
who  loved  any  sign  of  a  true  gym  rat.  But 
he  was  impressed  even  more  by  what  he 
saw  on  the  court:  the  raw  athletic  ability 
which  separated  Jordan  from  the  others 
there.  When  the  workouts  were  finished, 
Williams  walked  back  to  the  office  of  his 
close  friend  Eddie  Fogler,  another  Smith 
assistant.  "I  think  I've  just  looked  at  the 
best  six-foot-four-inch  high-school  player 
I've  ever  seen,"  he  told  Fogler. 

Williams,  who  would  go  on  to  become 
one  of  the  nation's  most  successful  college 
coaches,  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  was 
stunned  by  Jordan's  quickness,  jumping 
ability,  and  defensive  intensity— Jordan 
would  simply  not  allow  the  kids  he  guard- 
ed to  breathe.  In  addition  he  had  what 
coaches  called  a  nose  for  the  ball— which 
meant  that  no  matter  what  happened  to 
the  ball,  whether  it  was  loose  off  the 
boards  or  in  the  backcourt,  he  seemed  to 
get  to  it  a  little  faster  than  anyone  else. 

Of  the  four  suitemates,  it  turned  out 
that  Shepherd  and  Jordan  were  in  the 
same  group,  while  Peterson  and  Smith 
were  in  another.  Each  day  Shepherd 
would  report  back  to  Peterson  about  Jor- 
dan and  each  day  his  enthusiasm  escalat- 
ed. "Hey,  that  guy  Mike  in  the  connecting 
room,  he's  a  really  good  athlete,  and  he 
can  really  jump,"  Shepherd  said  the  first 
day.  The  next  day  it  was  "He's  a  great  ath- 
lete," and  the  third  day  it  was  "Buzz,  you 


can't  believe  what  it's  like  to  play  with 
him  you  just  throw  him  the  alley-oop  and 
'lie."  He  doesn't  like  to  play  outside 
much.  Shepherd  told  Peterson,  but  inside 
he's  a  killer  because  he's  so  quick  and  be- 
cause he's  such  a  great  jumper.  By  the 
fourth  day  he  told  Peterson,  "You  and  I 
have  never  seen  anything  like  him.  I  think 
this  guy  can  play  in  the  N.B.A." 

The  four  suitemates  two  of  them  black, 
two  of  them  white  were  very  much  at  ease 
with  one  another,  hanging  out  after  prac- 
tice, going  to  eat  together.  Peterson  was 
taken  with  Jordan's  ebullience.  He  seemed 
naturally  joyous.  He  loved  basketball,  and 
because  basketball  was  his  life  he  loved 
life.  He  talked  a  big  game,  but  it  was  done 
with  such  childlike  innocence  that  the  ef- 
fect was  not  one  of  arrogance,  but  of  sweet- 
ness. Years  later,  when  Peterson  became  a 
college  coach  himself,  he  understood  better 
what  Michael  had  been  going  through  that 
summer,  the  explosion  of  talent  and  belief 
in  his  abilities.  Throughout  his  adolescence 

"We  had  decided  that 

if  we  had  been  allowed  only 

one  player  in  the  country 

that  player  was  going  to  be 

Michael  Jordan.  We  worked 

hard  to  conceal  it." 


he  had  been  fighting  his  size;  suddenly  he 
had  spurted  to  six  feet  four  inches.  He  was 
pushing  himself  to  his  limits,  and  finding 
that  so  far  there  were  no  limits.  "He  knew 
that  he  was  going  to  get  better,"  Peterson 
recalled,  "and  for  the  first  time  he  had  a 
sense  of  what  the  future  might  bring  for 
him— and  he  was  in  love  with  it." 

Soon  the  other  coaches— Dean  Smith, 
Bill  Guthridge,  and  Eddie  Fogler— 
were  all  seeing  the  same  thing  Wil- 
liams was.  "We  had  decided  that  if  we 
had  been  allowed  only  one  player  in  the 
country,"  Roy  Williams  remembered,  "that 
player  was  going  to  be  Michael  Jordan. 
We  worked  hard  to  conceal  it  because  he 
was  not  yet  well  known  and  we  wanted  to 
keep  it  that  way.  But  it  was  also  clear  he 
was  the  best  player  there.  And  we  knew 
he  was  going  to  grow  into  that  body  and 
that  he  was  just  going  to  get  better— how 
much  better  we  did  not  know." 

Nevertheless,  word  on  Jordan  was  al- 
ready beginning  to  leak  out.  Doug  Moe, 
who  was  then  the  Denver  Nuggets  assis- 


tant coach,  had  come  back  to  the  camp 
for  a  visit  that  summer,  as  Carolina  alum- 
ni were  wont  to  do.  One  day  he  called 
his  pal  Donnie  Walsh,  also  a  member  of 
the  Carolina  inner  club  and  his  boss  at 
Denver. 

"How's  Worthy?"  Walsh  asked,  because 
James  Worthy  had  just  completed  his  fresh- 
man year  at  Carolina  and  was  already  be- 
ing talked  about  as  a  superstar-in-waiting. 

"Forget  it,"  Moe  said.  "There's  someone 
here  who's  going  to  be  a  great  player." 

"Who's  that?"  Walsh  asked. 

"A  kid  named  Jordan.  Mike  Jordan." 

"He's  that  good?" 

"Donnie,  I'm  not  talking  good.  I'm  talk- 
ing great.  I'm  talking  Jerry  West  and  Oscar 
Robertson  [the  two  legendary  guards  of  the 
era],"  Moe  said,  which  impressed  Walsh 
because  Moe  was  a  tough  grader. 

I  fter  the  weeklong  camp  was  over,  Roy 

II  Williams  helped  arrange  for  Jordan  to 
/ 1  go  on  that  same  summer  to  Howard 
Garfinkel's  Five-Star  Camp  near  Pitts- 
burgh. It  was  not  an  act  which  pleased 
Dean  Smith  greatly.  Pop  Herring,  know- 
ing now  that  he  had  something  of  a  star 
on  his  hands,  had  asked  Williams  whether 
Michael  should  go  to  one  of  the  teaching 
camps  for  outstanding  high-school  play- 
ers, and  Williams  had  decided  to  be 
straightforward  about  it.  Yes,  he  should 
go,  he  had  answered,  and  the  best  of  the 
camps  was  the  one  run  by  Howard  Gar- 
finkel  and  Tom  Konchalski.  The  coach- 
ing there,  Williams  thought,  was  simply 
superb,  with  many  of  the  best  high-school 
and  college  coaches  in  the  country  par- 
ticipating. Williams  called  Konchalski  to 
tell  him  about  Michael  Jordan,  and  to  ask 
if  there  was  a  place  at  the  camp  for  him. 

Dean  Smith  was  more  than  a  little  irri- 
tated with  Williams  for  going  ahead  and 
placing  Jordan  in  the  camp.  "Why'd  you 
do  that?"  he  asked.  Williams  answered 
that  it  was  inevitable  that  Jordan  would  go, 
so  why  not  act  as  a  broker  and  strengthen 
the  connection  with  his  high-school  coach. 
But  clearly  Smith  saw  no  particular  ad- 
vantage in  letting  other  coaches  view  this 
young  man  in  a  showcase  setting.  Still, 
Williams  believed  he  was  doing  the  right 
thing:  a  player  like  this  was  not  going  to 
remain  a  secret  much  longer,  and  he 
hoped  his  good  deed  would  one  day  be 
repaid.  Two  of  the  players  whom  North 
Carolina  had  recruited  for  its  incoming 
class,  Sam  Perkins  and  Matt  Doherty,  had 
played  at  Five-Star,  and  there  was  a  cordial 
relationship  between  the  camp  and  the 
North  Carolina  coaching  staff. 

At  Five-Star  the  names  of  the  top  play- 
ers were  put  in  a  pool,  and  the  coaches 
drafted  them  for  their  teams.  Brendan 
Malone,  then  an  assistant  coach  at  Syra- 
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cusc  and  latei  an  assisianl  coach 
foi  both  the  Detroil  Pistons  and 
the  New  V>ik  Knicks,  was  set 
to  coach  there,  but  Ins  w  il 
been  in  a  minor  motorbike  acci- 
dent, and  he  had  to  come  late 
u>  the  camp.  He  had  asked 
Konchalski  u>  drafl  a  team  for 
him,  giving  specific  instructions: 
he  wanted  Greg  Dreiling  from 

Wichita  as  .1  big  man  and    \ul>- 

rej  Sherrod,  a  highly  touted 
shooting  guard  also  from  Wichi- 
ta, as  his  two  guard.  When  Mal- 
one  arrived  a  daj  later  he  asked 
Konchalski  if  he  had  taken 
Sherrod.  No.  said  Konchalski.  I 
drafted  a  kid  from  North  Caroli- 
na named  Mike  Jordan.  Malone 
was  furious.  "Who  the  hell  is 
Mike  Jordan?"  he  asked.  "Bren- 
dan." Konchalski  answered,  "I 
don't  think  you're  going  to  be  dis- 
appointed. In  fact.  I  think  you're 
going  to  be  very  happy." 

Jordan  was  thrilled  to  be  at 
Five-Star.  He  had  flown  up  to 
Pittsburgh  with  Leroy  Smith,  and 
they  had  both  been  exhilarated 
and  terrified.  It  was  one  thing  to  go  to 
Dean  Smith's  camp  in  Chapel  Hill,  where 
their  high-school  coach  already  had  some 
connections;  it  was  another  to  get  on  an 
airplane  and  go  to  a  camp  where  all  the 
best  players  in  America  were  going  to  be, 
the  kind  of  players  who  were  already  being 
written  about  in  the  basketball  magazines. 

Somehow  the  figure  17  had  reached 
them,  the  fact  that  there  were  going  to  be 
17  high-school  all-Americans  at  the  camp. 
Some  of  these  players  were  said  to  have 
received  50,  60,  or  even  100  letters  from 
interested  colleges— so  many  that  they  had 
to  stuff  the  letters  into  shoeboxes. 

But  fear  on  the  plane  ride  was  mixed 
with  anticipation:  this  was  the  make-or- 
break  moment,  the  moment  when  they 
might  rise  to  the  better  schools  and  live 
out  their  dreams.  Leroy  Smith's  father 
was  a  welder  for  the  Navy  and  his  moth- 
er a  seamstress;  if  he  did  well  it  would 
take  the  pressure  of  paying  for  a  college 
education  off  them. 

Howard  Garfinkel  was  like  a  tout  in  the 
world  of  horse  racing  except  that  in- 
stead of  touting  horseflesh  he  touted 
young  basketball  players;  his  great  skill 
was  to  be  able  to  pick  up  on  a  young 
undiscovered  player  and  tout  him  to  the 
world,  so  that  people  would  later  say  that 
he  had  been  discovered  at  Five-Star. 
Garfinkel  talked  like  a  character  out  of 
Damon  Runyon,  and  his  office  in  New 
York,  fittingly  enough,  seemed  to  be  a 
back-room  table  at  the  Carnegie   Deli- 


athletic  talent  was  an  end  in  it- 
self. But  this  kid  had  a  degree 
of  polish  to  his  game  which 
belied  his  years. 


[ 


catessen.  Later,  Garfinkel 
would  say  of  that  week  that 
a  star  had  been  born.  He 
remembered  the  moment 
when  the  draft  was  about  to 
start.  Everyone  had  expect- 
ed Konchalski  to  select  Aubrey  Sherrod, 
but  he  had  picked  Michael  Jordan  in- 
stead. Determined  to  see  what  this  kid 
from  North  Carolina  was  like,  Garfinkel 
arranged  his  schedule  so  he  could  watch 
Jordan's  games.  All  he  needed,  he  later 
said,  was  to  watch  three  possessions.  Ac- 
tually, he  amended,  he  needed  only  one 
possession.  Jordan  was  playing  defense, 
and  he  stripped  the  offensive  player  of 
the  ball  and  drove  down  the  court.  He 
did  not  dunk,  because  dunks  were  not  al- 
lowed at  Five-Star  (this  was  a  teaching 
camp  and  there  was  a  fear  that  a  kid 
might  get  hurt  going  for  a  dunk,  and, 
even  more  important,  a  belief  that  if  the 
kids  were  allowed  to  dunk  they  would 
come  to  view  it  as  their  ticket  to  the  next 
level),  but  had  raced  ahead,  with  as  ex- 
plosive a  burst  of  speed  as  Garfinkel  had 
ever  seen,  and  then,  as  he  approached 
the  basket,  slowed  slightly  and  laid  the 
ball  in  with  a  gentle  finger  roll. 

Garfinkel  watched  a  few  more  posses- 
sions and  was  amazed:  Michael  Jordan 
was  quicker  than  anyone  else,  he  had 
great  jumping  ability,  and  yet  he  played 
in  control.  That  was  the  most  surpris- 
ing part.  Most  young  kids  with  that  kind 
of  athleticism,  Garfinkel  thought,  tend- 
ed to  play  wildly,  as  if  they  believed  that 


irthCa. 
player  Michael  Jordan 
converses  with  coach 
Dean  Smith,  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina, 
January  9,  1982. 


ven  as  Jordan  was  playing, 
Garfinkel  went  to  the  phone 
and  called  Dave  Krider.  a 
friend  also  in  the  touting  busi- 
ness. Krider  was  in  charge  of 
the  high-school  ail-American  se- 
lections for  Street  &  Smith's,  the 
bible  for  colleges  looking  for  the 
best  young  players.  Here  was 
Jordan,  playing  with  nine  other 
talented  players,  almost  all  of 
whom  had  had  more  coaching 
than  he  and  several  of  whom 
were  already  being  avidly  court- 
ed by  top  colleges— and  yet  he 
was  taking  over  the  game.  Gar- 
finkel watched  as  Jordan 
blocked  three  shots  and  made 
two  steals.  "Dave,  I'm  watch- 
ing something  extraordinary. 
I've  got  a  great  young  play- 
er here.  His  name  is  Mike 
Jordan.  He's  amazing.  Do 
you  have  him  listed?"  Krider 
checked  and  said  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  him. 
"Well,  he's  one  of  the  top 
10  players  in  the  country. 
You've  got  to  get  him  on 
one  of  your  two  or  three  all- 
American  teams.  If  you  don't,  everyone's 
going  to  make  fun  of  you." 

Krider  called  back  later  to  say  that  his 
listings  were  all  locked  up  and  it  was 
probably  too  late  to  change  them,  but  he 
would  talk  to  his  editor.  (Krider,  in  fact, 
eventually  checked  with  the  man  who  had 
done  the  regional  spotting  for  him,  a  man 
with  strong  Carolina  connections.  The 
agent  had  deliberately  left  Jordan  off  the 
list  of  the  top  20  players  in  the  state,  a  fu- 
rious Krider  decided,  because  he  wanted 
to  keep  other  colleges  off  Jordan's  trail.) 
Garfinkel  called  one  more  time  to  push 
Jordan:  "Tell  your  boss,  even  if  it  costs 
$100  to  make  the  change,  it's  worth  it  be- 
cause the  kid's  going  to  be  a  great  star." 
But  it  was  too  late  for  the  listing.  Later 
that  day  Garfinkel  spoke  to  Jordan,  telling 
him  he  had  tried  to  get  him  on  the  high- 
school  all-American  listings  but  he  had 
been  too  late. 

It  was  a  great  week  for  Jordan.  He  was 
M.V.P.  of  the  league  and  M.V.P.  of  the  all- 
star  game.  Brendan  Malone  fell  in  love 
with  him,  not  just  because  of  his  abilities, 
but  because  he  was  so  receptive  to  coach- 
ing. Nothing  would  be  better  than  to 
bring  him  to  his  school,  Syracuse.  Ma- 
lone thought,  but  as  he  watched  Michael 
go  to  the  various  instructional  stations 
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,  mi  he  noticed  one  thing  wher- 
ever he  went  there  was  .1  shadow,  and  the 
shadow  was  a  big  one  be<  aust  il  was 
cast  bj  Roj  Williams,  or  some  othei  ( 'ar- 
olina  coach.  Someone  from  Carolina  was 
always  there, 

When  the  week  was  ovei  there  was  a 
decision  that  Jordan  had  played  so  well 
thai  he  should  staj  anothei  week.  Buzz 
Peterson  arrived  For  lordan's  second 
week.  Bj  that  time  the  onlj  poison  any- 
one ai  the  camp  was  talking  about  was 
Joalan.  Peterson  and  .Ionian  got  closer 
during  their  week  at  Five-Star;  they 
played  against  eaeh  oilier  in  the  one-on- 
one  championship,  and  Jordan  won  in  a 
close  game.  Bui  they  liked  eaeh  other, 
and  Jordan  suggested  thai  they  go  to 
Carolina  and  room  together.  "We  could 
win  a  national  championship  together 
there."  Jordan  said,  and  with  the  inno- 
cence  and  enthusiasm  of  youth,  Peterson 
immediately  agreed. 

The  recruiting  was  heavy  that  year  for 
both  of  them.  But  in  the  end,  given  the 
awesome  hold  Dean  Smith  and  the 
U.N.C.  program  had  on  the  state,  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  steal  a  great  high- 
school  player  from  North  Carolina.  At  one 
point  Brendan  Malone  called  Jordan  to 
ask  if  he  would  like  to  visit  Syracuse. 
"Coach,  I  really  liked  playing  for  you," 
Jordan  answered,  "but  I've  already  made  a 
decision  to  go  somewhere  else."  "I  think  I 
know  where  it  is,"  Malone  said.  "Good 
luck  anyway,  Michael." 

In  addition,  Jordan's  parents,  James 
and  Deloris,  were  fond  of  Roy  Williams, 
who  had  made  the  first  connection  with 
Michael  and  who  kept  in  touch  with 
them.  In  those  days  Williams  was  the 
lowliest  of  the  low  on  the  Carolina  staff,  a 
graduate  assistant.  He  did  all  the  scut 
work  and  was  paid  a  meager  salary: 
$2,700  for  the  first  year,  and  $5,000  by 
the  time  Michael  Jordan  arrived.  (In  years 
to  come,  one  of  the  reasons  that  Jordan 
remained  intensely  loyal  to  the  Carolina 
program  was  that  men  like  Williams  made 
such  sacrifices  when  he  was  there,  work- 
ing bone-crushing  hours  as  assistant 
coaches  earning  tiny  salaries.) 

A  former  military  man  then  working 
for  General  Electric,  James  Jordan  en- 
joyed the  company  of  Roy  Williams  im- 
mensely, and  his  wife  later  told  the  coach, 
"Ray  [her  private  name  for  her  husband] 
really  likes  you  because  he  thinks  you 
work  so  hard  for  your  money,  and  that  al- 
ways appeals  to  him.  It's  the  way  he  sees 
his  own  life."  During  Michael's  last  year 
in  high  school,  Williams  told  James  Jor- 
dan about  how  he  liked  to  chop  wood, 
both  for  the  exercise  and  for  the  fuel;  he 
wanted  to  get  a  woodstove  for  his  house 


to  CUt  back  on  his  healing  bills.  A  bit 
later  James  Jordan  called  Williams  and 
asked  loi  the  measurements  of  his  lire- 
place.  \  lew  weeks  alter  thai  Jordan  drove 
up  lo  Williams's  house  with  a  woodstove 
which  he  had  made  himself.  When  Wil- 
liams tried  lo  pay  him,  Jordan  got  irritat- 
ed. "Coach,"  lie  had  said,  "I'm  really 
tired  from  finishing  il  and  hauling  il  up 
here  and  bringing  it  in  the  house.  If  I  have 
lo  cany  il  back  out,  and  take  il  all  the 
way  back  to  Wilmington  I'm  going  to  be 
very  angry."  If  the  N.C.A.A.  had  some- 
what Draconian  rules  about  players'  ac- 
cepting gifts  from  coaches,  it  had  none 
about  assistant  coaches  accepting  home- 
made woodstoves  from  parents,  and  the 
stove  stayed.  When  Williams  moved  to  a 

Jordan  was,  thought 

his  Carolina  teammate 

James  Worthy,  like  a 

friendly  little  gnat  who  was 

always  buzzing  around, 

boasting  of  what 

he  was  going  to  do. 


better  house  as  he  rose  in  the  Carolina  hi- 
erarchy, James  Jordan  made  him  a  new 
woodstove.  In  1988,  Williams  took  the 
Kansas  job,  and  he  sold  his  house.  The 
buyer  asked  what  kind  of  woodstove  it 
was.  "Is  it  a  Fisher?"  he  asked,  mention- 
ing a  prominent  maker  of  woodstoves. 
"No,"  Williams  answered,  "it's  a  Jordan." 

Bob  Ryan,  the  doyen  of  American  bas- 
ketball writers,  once  noted  that  Dean 
Smith  did  not  so  much  recruit  his 
players  as  select  them— meaning  that  his 
program  was  so  rich,  the  dynamic  of  it  so 
powerful,  that  he,  unlike  other  coaches, 
had  the  luxury  of  taking  only  the  players 
he  wanted.  In  1981  when  Michael  Jordan 
arrived  on  campus  as  a  freshman.  Dean 
Smith  was  at  the  apex  of  his  power  and 
reputation,  and  his  program  was  consid- 
ered the  best  in  the  country,  even  if  he  had 
yet  to  win  his  first  national  championship. 
Visiting  coaches  and  players  who  were 
accorded  the  honor  of  being  allowed  in  to 
the  Carolina  practices  were  always  struck 
by  a  number  of  things.  The  first  was  how 
quiet  it  was.  There  were  no  sounds  except 
the  noise  made  by  a  bouncing  basketball, 
or  the  occasional  yell  of  "Freshman!" 
when  a  ball  wenl  out  of  bounds  (as  low 


men  m  the  hierarchy,  freshmen,  not  man- 
agers, had  lo  retrieve  errant  balls),  or  the 
blast  of  a  whistle,  which  signified  the  end 
of  a  drill.  Another  (lung  was  how  brilliant- 
ly organized  the  practice  was,  with  a 
schedule  posted  each  day  which  outlined 
how  every  minute  would  be  used.  Kick 
Carlisle,  who  played  against  Carolina  in 
his  years  at  Virginia,  and  who  was  later  let 
in  lo  see  a  Carolina  practice  as  an  assis- 
tant coach  in  the  pro  game,  thought 
watching  the  Tar  Heels  was  a  revelation. 
Not  only  was  practice  mapped  to  the  sec- 
ond, but  there  would  be  a  manager  stand- 
ing alongside  the  court  holding  up  his  fin- 
gers: four  meant  four  minutes  to  go  in  the 
drill,  three  meant  three,  and  so  on.  No 
wonder  the  Tar  Heels  always  seemed  so 
calm  and  collected  in  games,  despite  the 
frenzy  in  the  gym,  Carlisle  thought.  The 
answer  was  right  here  in  the  way  they 
practiced  each  potential  game  situation, 
how  they  would  play,  for  example,  six 
points  behind  with  four  minutes  left. 
Nothing  was  ever  to  surprise  them,  and 
almost  nothing,  Carlisle  thought,  ever  did. 

No  one  was  to  be  late  for  practice,  for 
they  were  never  to  be  behind  schedule.  All 
the  players  set  their  watches  to  what  they 
called  GST,  which  was  Guthridge  Stan- 
dard Time,  in  honor  of  Bill  Guthridge.  In 
Jordan's  freshman  year,  the  team  bus  was 
leaving  for  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference 
championship  at  the  appointed  minute  as 
a  car  pulled  up.  The  car  contained  James 
Worthy,  the  team's  star,  but  it  had  been 
held  up  at  a  red  light.  The  bus,  the  team 
members  noted,  left  exactly  on  schedule, 
and  Worthy  had  to  follow  in  his  car, 
knowing  that  he  was  in  for  some  tough 
disciplinary  words. 

If  a  player  drew  a  technical  foul  during 
a  game,  at  the  next  practice  he  was  forced 
to  sit  on  the  sidelines  drinking  a  Coke, 
while  his  teammates  ran  extra  sprints  to 
atone  for  his  sin.  Over  the  years  not  many 
Carolina  players  drew  technical  fouls. 
Everything  in  the  Carolina  program  had  a 
purpose,  and  the  purpose  was:  to  teach 
respect  for  the  team,  respect  for  authori- 
ty, respect  for  the  game,  respect  for  oppo- 
nents. Smith's  players  were  never  to  do 
anything  that  would  diminish  an  oppo- 
nent. Once,  when  Carolina  played  a  weak 
Georgia  Tech  team  and  was  ahead  by  17 
points,  Jimmy  Black  and  James  Worthy 
combined  on  a  showboat  play  in  which 
Black  flipped  Worthy  a  behind-the-back 
pass  and  Worthy  dunked.  Smith  was  furi- 
ous, and  immediately  yanked  both  play- 
ers from  the  game.  "You  don't  do  that," 
he  said,  truly  angry,  "you  don't  show 
people  up!  How  would  you  like  it  if  you 
were  down  17  points  and  someone  did 
that  to  you!" 

Dean  Smith's  boys  were  to  go  to  class. 
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and  theii  attendance  was  closelj   moni- 
I  hej  were  also  to  attend  i  hun  li  un- 
less the>  had  a  note  from  th<  h  pi 

thej  did  not  go  to  church  al  home. 
I  here  were  .ill  kinds  of  lessons  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  basketball  Lessons  on 
how  to  talk  to  the  media  how  to  look  re- 
porters in  the  eye  when  you  speak  to 
them,  and  how  to  know  before  sou  start 
to  talk  what  you  want  to  say.  The  players 
were  taught  how  to  dress  and  how  to  or- 
dei  in  a  restaurant,  and  how  to  stand  up 
when  a  woman  approaches  the  table. 

Some  high-powered  athletic  programs 
at  major  schools  have  formidable  holds 
on  the  alumni  and  undergraduates,  but 
the  players  themselves  come  away  feeling 
disillusioned  and  exploited.  The  Carolina 
program  was  different— the  greatest  loyal- 
ists were  the  players  themselves.  Former 
Carolina  players  in  the  N.B.A.  returned 
every  summer  to  get  in  shape  by  working 
out  with  the  team.  Men  in  their  40s  and 
50s  still  referred  to  Dean  Smith  as  "Coach," 
and  made  no  career  moves  without 
checking  in  with  him. 

"The  Dean  Smith  thing  at  North  Car- 
olina is  like  a  cult,"  said  Chuck  Daly,  the 
former  Penn,  Detroit  Pistons,  and  1992 
Dream  Team  coach.  "Most  cults  are  bad, 
but  this  is  the  rare  good  cult.  But  it's  a 
cult  nonetheless."  Or  as  Kevin  Loughery, 
a  former  N.B.A.  coach  in  several  cities 
and  Michael's  first  professional  coach, 
added,  "I'm  struck  by  the  loyalty,  the  rev- 
erence of  so  many  truly  accomplished 
grown  men  for  Dean  Smith,  the  sense  that 
their  feeling  about  him  is  absolutely  gen- 
uine. Maybe  the  great  thing  about  him  is 
that  he  treats  the  12th  man  on  the  bench 
as  well  as  he  treats  his  stars.  And  the  kids 
know  that  and  they  learn  from  that." 

I  bove  all  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  concept  of 

II  team  absolutely  overshadowed  individ- 
/  I  ual  ability.  There  was  a  great  belief  in 
the  professional  ranks  that  the  Carolina 
system  suppressed  individuality,  but  James 
Worthy  explained  it  differently:  the  system 
was  designed  not  so  much  to  reduce  ath- 
leticism and  individuality  as  to  reduce 
risk.  The  ball  was  always  to  be  shared. 
The  purpose  was  to  create  good  shots  for 
everyone.  That  meant  a  superlative  ath- 
lete, an  obvious  all-American  who  at  any 
other  school  might  get  25  shots  a  game, 
would  get  only  12  or  15  at  Carolina.  (In 
his  last  year  at  Carolina,  on  his  way  to 
being  a  consensus  all-American  and  the 
No.  1  pick  in  the  entire  draft,  Worthy  av- 
eraged 10  shots  and  15.6  points  a  game; 
Michael  Jordan,  who  would  ring  up  seven 
seasons  in  a  row  as  a  pro  in  which  he  av- 
eraged 30  or  more  points  a  game,  aver- 
aged 19.6  a  game.)  It  was  sometimes  hard 
for  pro  scouts  to  tell  how  good  Carolina 


players  were,  because  the  program  at  once 
made  certain  players  look  better  than  they 
really  were  and  hid  the  talents  of  great  in 
di\  idual  stars. 

By  the  19X0s,  the  salaries  of  basketball 
players  were  escalating  ever  higher,  and 
since  many  young  players  intended 
lo  stay  only  a  year  or  two  in  college  be- 
fore signing  lucrative  pro  contracts,  they 
would  choose  colleges  which  would  best 
showcase  their  individual  abilities;  they 
listened  lo  the  siren  songs  of  coaches 
who  promised  them  that  from  day  one 
they  would  be  the  main  man  and  the  of- 
fense would  be  built  around  them.  That 
meant  that  the  value  system  Dean  Smith 
had  so  carefully  constructed  over  some 

He  simply  hated 
to  lose-even  in  Monopoly 

games.  If  Jordan  fell 

far  behind,  he  was  capable 

of  sending  his  opponents7 

hotels  and  houses 

crashing  to  the  floor. 


two  decades  at  Carolina  was  in  danger  of 
becoming  an  anachronism  by  the  time 
Michael  Jordan  arrived  there.  But  Jordan, 
raised  in  a  highly  disciplined  family,  was 
comfortable  in  Smith's  hierarchical  sys- 
tem. He  played  within  the  Smith  pro- 
gram, and  in  fact  played  happily  within 
it.  but  nevertheless  there  were  constant 
sightings  of  just  how  incredible  he  was— a 
burst  of  speed  on  offense  and  an  excep- 
tional move  to  the  basket,  or  a  dazzling 
defensive  play.  By  the  middle  of  his  fresh- 
man year,  there  was  growing  word  among 
aficionados  of  college  basketball  about  an 
incredible  young  kid  at  Carolina,  playing 
on  a  team  already  loaded  with  stars. 

Dean  Smith  brought  him  along  slow- 
ly—though far  more  quickly  than  he 
probably  wanted  or  might  have  done  in 
another  age— but  he  never  bent  his  pro- 
gram to  suit  him.  Rather,  Smith  made 
Michael  work  his  way  to  stardom.  He 
would  have  to  earn  everything.  He  would 
have  to  excel  at  the  hard,  gritty  work  of 
practice  drills  and  thereby  become  an  in- 
finitely more  finished  and  more  complete 
player,  and,  perhaps  even  more  impor- 
tant, a  player  who,  for  all  his  wondrous 
natural  talent,  respected  authority.  The 
last  would  make  it  easy  for  later  coaches 
to  reach  him. 


It  was  an  ideal  situation  lor  Jordan  al 
Carolina  He  did  not  have  to  carry  the 
team,  and  he  could  learn  without  being  at 
the  center  of  the  program.  Nevertheless,  in 
Ins  freshman  year  he  earned  the  right  to 
start,  albeit  with  certain  restrictions.  Spoils 
Illustrated,  knowing  that  Carolina  was 
loaded,  that  it  was  a  unanimous  pre-season 
pick  lor  No.  I  in  the  country,  asked  Dean 
Smith  to  put  the  starting  team  on  its  cover. 
Smith  reluctantly  agreed,  but  with  one  con- 
dition: the  magazine  could  have  four  of  his 
starters  but  not  the  fifth,  the  young  fresh- 
man from  Wilmington.  "Michael,"  he  later 
explained,  "you  haven't  done  anything  to 
deserve  the  cover  of  a  magazine.  Not  yet. 
But  the  others  have.  So  that's  why  I  don't 
think  you  should  be  in  the  photo."  Dean 
Smith  had  handled  the  crisis  masterfully, 
his  assistant  Roy  Williams  decided;  he  had 
not  so  much  denied  a  talented  young  play- 
er an  honor,  as  issued  him  a  challenge— 
and  this  to  a  young  man  who,  more  than 
anything  else,  loved  challenges.  Later,  after 
the  team  won  the  championship,  an  artist's 
sketch  was  made  of  the  magazine  for  a 
poster,  with  the  likeness  of  Michael  Jordan 
added. 

Dean  Smith  was,  the  other  coaches  and 
some  of  the  players  thought,  if  anything,  a 
little  harder  on  Michael  in  practice  than  he 
was  on  the  other  players.  The  other  coach- 
es also  pushed  to  drive  him  to  a  higher 
level.  Roy  Williams  was  always  pushing 
Michael  to  work  harder  in  practice.  "I'm 
working  as  hard  as  everyone  else,"  Jordan 
would  answer.  "But,  Michael,  you  just  told 
me  you  wanted  to  be  the  best,"  Williams 
reminded  him.  "And  if  you  want  to  be  the 
best,  then  you  have  to  work  harder  than 
everyone  else."  There  was  a  long  pause 
while  Michael  pondered  what  Williams 
had  just  said.  Finally  he  replied,  "Coach,  I 
understand.  You'll  see.  Watch." 

Jordan's  teammates  were  beginning  to 
get  a  sense  of  how  good  he  was.  Yes, 
he  talked  big,  and  there  was  a  certain 
youthful  cockiness,  but  they  had  learned 
that  he  could  back  it  up.  He  would  talk 
big  and  then  play  big.  Worthy,  who  was 
already  all-American,  thought  he  was  like 
a  friendly  little  gnat  who  was  always 
buzzing  around,  boasting  of  what  he  was 
going  to  do.  You'd  swat  him  away  and 
then  he'd  come  buzzing  right  back  at 
you,  boasting  a  little  more.  Tenacious  as 
hell.  Every  day  in  practice  there  would  be 
a  moment  when  they  saw  a  burst  of  his 
amazing  talent.  There  was  one  early  prac- 
tice in  his  freshman  year  when  he  as- 
tounded everyone  with  one  of  his  moves: 
he  drove  down  the  lane,  and  Sam  Perkins 
came  out  to  stop  him  and  make  the 
block.  Michael  switched  the  ball  to  his 
left  hand  to  keep  continued  on  page  io 
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away  from  Perkins,  but  that 
gave  Worthy,  who  was  just 
behind  Perkins,  an  excellent 
chance  to  stop  him.  But  even 
as  Worthy  moved  toward  Jor- 
dan, Jordan  went  by  Perkins 
and  twisted  his  body  in  a  way 
to  cut  off  Worthy's  angle  on  the 
ball;  then  he  shot  from  an  im- 
possible position,  turning  his 
body  away  from  the  basket  to 
protect  the  ball.  The  ball  went 
in  anyway.  No  one  had  ever 
seen  anything  like  it.  It  was  im- 
pressive, not  the  least  because 
it  was  done  against  two  great 
players  who  would  both  be  all- 
Americans.  Practice  did  not 
stop,  because  practice  never 
stopped  at  Chapel  Hill,  but  it 
was  a  breathtaking  moment  and 
later  everyone  was  talking  about 
it  in  the  shower  and  at  dinner. 
Worthy  was  astounded  at  the 
body  control,  the  ability  to  ad- 
just. But  what  he  remembered 
most  was  that  it  had  all  been 
pure  instinct,  that  Michael  had 
been  able  to  make  up  his  mind 
and  have  his  body  obey  in  the  microsec- 
onds after  he  had  left  the  ground. 

It  was  in  the  1982  N.C.A.A.  champi- 
onship game  against  a  powerful  George- 
town team  that  Jordan  first  captured  the 
imagination  of  Americas  sports  fans,  hit- 
ting the  winning  basket,  a  16-foot  jump 
shot  with  15  seconds  left  and  his  team  be- 
hind. It  was  a  big-time  basket  in  a  big-time 
game— and  he  was  just  19  years  old.  But 
there  was  a  move  he  made  earlier  in  the 
game  which  would  become,  if  anything, 
even  more  of  a  Jordan  signature  play.  It 
was  a  drive  he  made  against  Patrick  Ew- 
ing,  then  the  most  intimidating  player  in 
college  basketball.  With  about  three  min- 
utes left,  Carolina,  leading  59-58,  went  to  a 
slowdown  version  of  its  offense,  to  run 
down  the  clock.  Suddenly  Jordan  saw  the 
faintest  glimmer  of  a  lane  to  the  basket, 
and  he  went  for  it,  angling  his  body  as  best 
he  could  away  from  where  the  defense 
would  come.  As  Jordan  neared  the  basket, 
Ewing  jumped  out  to  make  the  block.  Jor- 
dan, in  the  air,  moved  the  ball  from  his 
right  hand  to  his  left,  and  flipped  it  up,  just 
over  Ewing's  outstretched  hand.  The  ball 
floated  up  ever  so  softly,  so  high  that  for  a 
moment  it  seemed  it  might  go  over  the 
glass.  "He  put  that  ball  up  12  feet,"  said 
Billy  Packer,  one  of  the  announcers.  On 
the  bench,  Roy  Williams  was  sure  that  he 
had  laid  it  up  too  high.  Instead,  it  hit  the 
top  of  the  glass,  fell  gently  off  it,  and 
dropped  down  through  the  net. 


He  was  different  after  that 
game,  his  friends  and  coaches 
thought.  As  his  sophomore  sea- 
son was  about  to  begin,  there 
was  a  new  confidence  to  him.  It 
was,  thought  Buzz  Peterson,  as 
if  for  the  first  time  Michael  Jor- 
dan understood  that  he  could 
be  not  just  good,  but  great. 
That  he  had  gone  to  a  different  level  was 
obvious  to  his  teammates;  in  September, 
during  the  four-week  period  when  every- 
one—the previous  year's  players,  incoming 
freshmen,  and  alumni  now  in  the  N.B.A.— 
came  back  to  Chapel  Hill  to  work  out  and 
get  in  shape,  he  was  the  dominant  player 
on  the  court,  scoring  regularly  on  seasoned 
N.B.A.  stars.  He  had  returned  bigger, 
stronger,  and  faster.  To  the  pleasant  sur- 
prise of  the  coaches,  he  was  still  growing. 
Roy  Williams  had  measured  him  at  six  feet 
four  inches  as  a  freshman,  and  now,  a  year 
later,  he  was  six  feet  six  inches.  Among  oth- 
er tests  the  players  had  to  undergo  each 
year  on  the  first  day  of  practice  was  a  40- 
yard  sprint.  The  previous  year  he  had  run 
the  40  in  4.55,  which  was  good,  but  now,  a 
year  later,  he  ran  it  in  4.39.  That  was  the 
kind  of  speed  only  the  fastest  athletes  in 
the  world  could  match— Olympic-class 
sprinters  and  N.F.L.  cornerbacks,  athletes 
for  whom  pure  speed  was  an  end  in  itself. 

That  fall,  Billy  Cunningham,  one  of 
Dean  Smith's  first  great  players,  and  at 
the  time  coach  of  the  Philadelphia  76ers. 
dropped  by  his  alma  mater  and  watched  a 


practice.  Afterward,  he  turned  to 
his  old  coach  and  said  of  Jordan, 
"He's  going  to  be  the  greatest 
player  ever  to  play  at  Carolina." 
Smith,  eager  to  protect  Jordan 
from  just  that  kind  of  specula- 
tion, and  wary  of  damaging  the 
egalitarian  ethos  of  his  pro- 
gram, snapped  back,  "No! 
We've  had  a  lot  of  great  players 
here!  Michael  is  just  one  of 
them!"  But,  nevertheless,  Cun- 
ningham thought,  Michael  was 
better  than  the  others;  there  he 
was,  starting  his  sophomore 
year,  doing  things  which  could 
not  be  taught,  things  which  he 
was  inventing. 

ordan's  teammates  came  to 
realize  that  he  was  driven 
by  an  almost  unparalleled 
desire— or  need— to  win.  All  top 
athletes  are  driven,  some  more 
than  others,  but  Michael  was 
the  most  driven  of  all.  He  sim- 
ply hated  to  lose,  on  the  court 
in  big  games,  on  the  court  in 
little  games,  in  practice, 
even  in  Monopoly  games 
with  friends.  (If  he  fell 
far  behind  in  Monop- 
oly, he  was  capable,  with 
one  great  sweep  of  his 
arm,  of  sending  his  op- 
ponents' hotels  and  hous- 
es crashing  to  the  floor. 
Farewell  to  the  Board- 
walk.) In  card  games  and 
billiards  his  passion  for  winning  was  just 
as  strong— so  strong  that  he  sometimes 
tried  to  change  the  rules  to  fit  his  cir- 
cumstances. A  pool  shot  which  he  had 
missed  did  not  count  because  someone 
had  spoken  just  as  he  was  about  to 
shoot,  for  instance. 

Every  competition  had  the  quality  of 
a  life-or-death  struggle  for  Jordan.  In  his 
sophomore  year  the  Tar  Heels  went  to 
Atlanta  for  a  game  against  Georgia  Tech, 
and  Roy  Williams,  as  the  youngest  assis- 
tant coach,  was  assigned  to  do  bed 
checks.  It  was  late  at  night,  and  he  knew 
the  players  were  in  the  hotel's  game  room, 
so  he  went  there.  Michael  was  drilling 
everyone  in  pool,  having  a  wonderful  time, 
lording  it  over  those  he  had  vanquished. 
Williams  joined  the  laughter,  at  which 
point  Michael  challenged  him  as  well: 
"You're  laughing.  Coach.  Well.  I  can  han- 
dle you  too.  Come  on.  take  a  stick."  They 
played  three  games,  and  Williams,  a  very 
good  pool  player,  won  every  one.  When 
it  was  over.  Michael  would  not  speak  to 
Williams.  Nor  did  he  speak  lo  him  a  little 
later,  when  Williams  conducted  the  bed 
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nor  ilnl  la'  speak  n>  him  the  next 
moi  ning  al  breakfast  I  ater,  on  the  team 
bus  Willi. mis  was  on  oiu'  side  <>i  the 
aisle  and  l  ddie  I  ogler  was  on  the  other. 
Willi. mis  had  not  mentioned  the  previous 
night's  pool  game  to  I  ogler.  Michael  got 
on  iho  bus  and  went  right  past  both 
coaches,  obvious!)  shorn  of  his  normal 
ebullience,  and  Fogler,  sensing  some  kind 

of  anger  there,  said.  "I  ley.  Michael,  what's 
the  matter  Coach  Williams  beat  yon  in 
pool  last  night'.'"  Jordan,  obviously  irritat- 
ed, turned  to  Williams  and  said,  "You  told 
everyone!"  "Michael,"  Fogler  said,  "Roy 
didn't  tell  anything  to  anyone.  I  could  tell 
from  looking  at  you  what  happened.  The 
ilele.il  is  on  your  lace." 

Then  there  was  golf,  which  Michael 
was  just  learning  that  year.  One  day  he 
played  with  three  friends:  Jordan  and 
David  Hart,  the  manager  and  a  room- 
mate lor  the  season,  against  Peterson  and 
Matt  Doherty,  another  teammate.  It  was  a 
close  game  with  a  lot  of  woofing,  and 
when  it  came  to  the  final  hole  it  was  win- 
ners take  all.  Three  of  them  drove  to  the 
elevated  green,  but  Michael's  shot  went 
over  the  edge  and  back  down  behind.  As 
a  novice,  he  needed  nothing  less  than  a 
miraculous  chip  shot.  Which  he  hit,  win- 
ning the  match  for  his  twosome. 

When  they  got  back  to  their  room  Hart 
congratulated  him  and  asked  how  in  the 
world  he  had  managed  to  hit  it.  Michael 
looked  around  as  if  to  make  sure  that  no 
one  else  was  in  the  room.  "I  didn't  hit  it," 
he  said.  "I  just  threw  it  up  on  the  green." 

The  key  to  Michael  Jordan's  fierce  com- 
petitiveness, friends  thought,  lay  in  his 
rivalry  with  his  older  brother  Larry.  A 
formidable  athlete  in  his  own  right,  Larry 
Jordan  was  too  small  to  achieve  in  sports 
what  his  heart,  will,  strength,  and  natural 
talent  would  normally  have  earned  him. 
"He  was  a  stud  athlete,"  Doug  Collins, 
Michael  Jordan's  third  professional  coach, 
once  said.  "I  remember  the  first  time  I 
saw  him— this  rather  short,  incredibly  mus- 
cled young  man  with  a  terrific  body,  about 
five  feet  eight  inches,  more  a  football  body 
than  a  basketball  body.  The  moment  I  saw 
him  I  understood  where  Michael's  drive 
came  from."  Or  as  Pop  Herring  once  said, 
"Larry  was  so  driven  and  so  competitive 
an  athlete  that  if  he  had  been  six  feet  two 
inches  instead  of  five  feet  eight  inches,  I'm 
sure  Michael  would  have  been  known  as 
Larry's  brother  instead  of  Larry  always  be- 
ing known  as  Michael's  brother." 

For  years,  Larry,  with  this  tremendous 
strength,  could  dominate  Michael,  and  as 
a  result  it  was  nothing  less  than  fierce  ath- 
letic combat  out  there  every  day  in  the 
Jordan  backyard— the  two  brothers  bang- 
ing up  against  each  other  on  the  small 


basketball  court  their  father  had  built. 
I  hen,  before  Ins  junior  year,  Michael  shot 
up,  became  much  taller,  and  the  balance 
changed.  Their  father,  Michael  believed, 
tried  to  balance  things  out  by  compli- 
menting Larry  more  for  his  athletic  ac- 
complishments. "II  I  scored  25  points  in 
a  game  and  Larry  had  two  steals,  some- 
how my  father  would  make  it  even."  If 
anything,  Michael  added,  that  drove  him 
to  work  even  harder  on  the  court. 

Dean  Smith  was  the  one  who  thought  it 
was  time  for  Jordan  to  turn  pro  after 
his  junior  year.  One  of  the  great 
strengths  of  Dean  Smith,  his  players  be- 
lieved, was  that  he  always  did  what  was 
best  for  the  players,  and  the  best  thing  for 
Michael  Jordan  was  to  turn  pro.  There 
were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer  in  the 
college  game.  His  team  had  won  a  nation- 
al championship.  He  had  been  college 
player  of  the  year  twice,  he  had  won  the 
Naismith  Award,  and  he  was  an  all-Amer- 
ican. The  defenses  were  keying  on  him 
now,  throwing  zones  and  double  teams  at 
him,  and  Smith  sensed  that  the  senior 

"Michael's  older  brother 

Larry  was  a  stud  athlete . . . 

this  rather  short,  incredibly 

muscled  young  man.  The 

moment  I  saw  him  I 

understood  where  Michael's 

drive  came  from." 


year  would  be  more  difficult.  To  the  de- 
gree that  he  could  be  coached  at  the  col- 
lege level,  the  job  had  been  done.  Now  it 
was  time  for  him  to  adjust  to  a  different 
game,  one  with  perhaps  less  discipline  but 
with  more  speed  and  greater  individual 
challenges.  The  danger  if  he  stayed  in  col- 
lege was  that  he  might  sustain  an  injury 
that  would  seriously  affect  his  professional 
price,  which  was  likely  to  be  high.  Smith 
had  started  checking  to  find  out  where 
Michael  might  go  in  the  draft.  Billy  Cun- 
ningham, a  Tar  Heel  true  and  blue,  want- 
ed him  for  Philadelphia.  Soon  it  became 
apparent  that  the  worst  scenario  had  Mi- 
chael going  to  Chicago  as  the  No.  3  pick. 
The  beginning  salary  would  probably  be  at 
least  $700,000  a  year,  perhaps  more,  and 
the  contract  would  be  for  at  least  three  or 
four  years. 

It  was  emblematic  of  the  values  in  the 


lordan  family  that  even  though  Michael 
was  about  to  become  a  millionaire  Ins  moth- 
er was  uneasy  about  Ins  leaving  school 
early.  She  had  always  cherished  the 
dream  that  Michael  and  his  sister  Roslyn 
would  graduate  from  Chapel  Hill  on  the 
same  day. 

Dean  Smith  finally  had  to  persuade 
her:  "Mrs.  Jordan,  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  Michael  give  up  his  college  degree.  I 
am  only  suggesting  that  he  give  up  his 
college  eligibility!" 

The  decision  was  Michael's,  but  in  any 
real  sense  it  had  been  made  for  him  by 
his  coach.  The  night  before  Michael 
Jordan  was  set  to  announce  it,  he  went 
out  for  dinner  with  Buzz  Peterson.  He  was 
still  uncertain  what  the  right  course  was. 
A  press  conference  was  scheduled  for  the 
next  morning.  He  left  for  it  early,  while  Pe- 
terson stayed  in  bed.  When  he  returned. 
Buzz  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do. 
"You  don't  want  to  know,"  he  answered.  "I 
thought  you'd  stay,"  Peterson  said,  slightly 
wounded,  feeling  he  was  losing  a  friend 
and  seeing  something  of  his  own  dream 
torn  apart.  "I  thought  we'd  come  together 
and  room  together  and  graduate  together." 
But  Jordan  just  shook  his  head,  and  Peter- 
son understood  that  the  decision  was  not 
really  his. 

On  the  day  that  the  Chicago  Bulls  draft- 
ed Michael  Jordan  of  North  Carolina  as 
the  No.  3  pick  in  the  country,  Ron  Coley, 
who  had  worked  for  a  time  as  a  volunteer 
at  Laney  High,  called  James  Jordan. 
"Move  over,  Oscar  Robertson  and  Jerry 
West,"  he  said,  "because  the  greatest  guard 
in  basketball  history  has  just  been  drafted." 
The  greatest  testimonials  to  Dean  Smith 
were  that  Jordan  left  Chapel  Hill  for  the 
Bulls  reluctantly,  and  that  he  remained 
passionately  committed  to  his  old  school 
and  his  old  coach.  As  a  pro,  he  not  only 
wore  Carolina  shorts  under  his  regular 
uniform,  but  also  checked  in  with  Smith 
regularly  and  considered  him,  many  of 
their  friends  thought,  a  kind  of  second  fa- 
ther. If  Jordan  took  away  from  Carolina 
great  discipline  to  go  with  his  natural 
ability,  he  also  took  away  something 
more,  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  and  of 
how  you  were  supposed  to  behave  in  life. 
Several  years  after  he  had  graduated  from 
Carolina  he  returned  for  a  pre-season 
game.  He  and  his  friend  Fred  Whitfield 
had  driven  up  to  Chapel  Hill  a  little  late, 
and  the  parking  lot  was  full.  Whitfield 
spotted  a  space  near  the  door  for  handi- 
capped people  and  suggested  that  Jordan 
use  it.  "Oh,  no,  I  couldn't  do  that,"  he 
had  answered.  "If  Coach  Smith  ever  knew 
I  had  parked  in  a  handicapped  zone,  he'd 
make  me  feel  terrible— I  wouldn't  be  able 
to  face  him."  □ 
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taly  has  produced  the  year's  most  surprising  cinematic  oxy- 
moron: a  bittersweet  Holocaust  comedy.  Yet  Roberto  Be- 
nigni, the  45-year-old  director-star  of  Life  Is  Beautiful,  this 
year's  Grand  Jury  Prize  winner  at  Cannes,  says  he  didn't 
consciously  choose  his  movie's  tone.  It  was  part  of  the  nar- 
rative that  just  popped  into  his  head.  It  wasn't  that  he  was 
blind  to  the  problem  of  combining  humor  with  genocide. 
In  fact,  the  prospect  actively  "scared"  his  wife  and  co-star, 
Nicoletta  Braschi.  But  Benigni  couldn't  get  the  story  out 
of  his  head.  His  tale  of  a  happy-go-lucky  Italian  Jew,  who  works 
to  convince  his  small  son  (played  by  Giorgio  Cantarini)  that 
their  life  in  a  Nazi  extermination  camp  is  merely  part  of  a  grand 
and  complicated  game,  obsessed  him.  And  now  it's  having  a 
similar  effect  on  audiences. 

"I  felt,"  Benigni  says,  "as  Primo  Levi  said,  the  'desire  to  give 
my  contribution  to  this  horror.'  I  couldn't  think  of  another  sto- 
ry. I  tried"  Thin  and  wiry,  with  a  ring  of  springy  hair  circum- 
scribing his  massive  bald  spot,  the  star  is  known  for  films  such 

as  Johnny  Stecchino  and  The  Monster, 
which  draw  on  classic  slapstick  style. 
And  even  in  Life  Is  Beautiful,  Beni- 
gni's  old  habits  remain:  flowerpots 
drop  on  Fascists;  raw  eggs  add  to  the 
sense  of  burlesque.  Benigni's  protag- 
onist suffers  from  a  sense  of  mistaken 
identity,  a  condition  which  serves  as  a 
metaphor  for  the  character's  choosing 
to  overlook  the  encroaching  menace 
of  Fascism. 

Some  criticize  the  director  for  dar- 
ing to  use  humor  in  this  context.  But 
he  stands  by  his  film,  proudly  pointing 
to  the  example  of  his  father,  who  sur- 
vived a  German  forced-labor  camp 
and  taught  his  son  that  levity  can  help 
exorcise  pain.  "When  we  started  to 
laugh,  so  did  he,"  says  his  son.  "The 
nightmares  stopped."— judy  bachrach 
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BOYS  IN  BABELAND 


Most  inci)  outgrow  the  fixation  with  models,  but  a  hardy 
lew  persist  in  enshrining  their  obsession  on  the  printed  page.  With  the 

new  novels  Model  Behavior  and  Glamorama,  Jay  Melnerney 
and  Brel  Easton  Ellis,  poster  boys  for  arrested  development,  return  to 

the  80s  turf  that  made  them  famous 
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was  on  a  commuter  train  between  Kyoto  and  Osaka 
in  Japan  when  I  met  my  first  model  girlfriend. 
She  had  one  of  those  big  portfolio  things  under  her 
arm  and  she  was  about  seven  or  eight  feet  taller 
than  the  other  commuters.  We  returned  to  New  York, 
where  her  career  took  off  Eventually  she  took  off, 
too.  Not  long  after  we  got  married  she  went  to  work 
on  the  runways  in  Milan  and  failed  to  return, 
having  fallen  in  love  with  a  photographer. 
You  would  think  I  would  have  learned. 

—Jay  Melnerney, 

"Fashion  Is  the  New  Black," 

The  Guardian  (England),  July  25,  1998. 


An  obsession  with  models  is  something  most  men 
outgrow,  unless  they're  knuckleheads.  Oh,  it  may  be 
absorbing  in  early  bachelorhood  to  scope  out  par- 
ties stocked  with  slender,  lofty,  head-floating  nar- 
cissi who  look  dancerly  until  they  clunk  across 
the  room  for  club  soda— their  obliviousness  to 
your  nobody  existence  making  them  even  more 
achingly  unattainable,  not  to  mention  annoy- 
ing. Your  sincerity  means  noth- 
ing to  them,  nothing!  Any- 
thing less  than  a  V.I. P. 
doesn't  register  with  these 
ditzes.  They  stare  blank- 
ly around  you,  through 
you,  and  over  you  into 
the  bright  beyond  of 
celebrityhood,   hoping   to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Matt  Dil- 
lon wetting  his  eyebrows. 
As  one  gets   older,   the 
models  get  younger,  down- 
ier, and  even  less  inclined  to 
verbalize,  sprouting  up  like 
David   Hamilton  lilies 
before  a  Vaseline'd 
lens.  To  pursue  models 
even  in  the  privacy  of 
your  own  mind  be- 
yond a  certain  past- 
due  date  requires  the 
Peter  Pan  syndrome  in 
spades.  Some  Peter 
Pans  grow  up  against 
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their  will,  others  trj  to  keep  flying  until 
theii  wings  give  out,  hut  both  typet  crank 
oul  copy, 

Although  the  average  onlool  i  is  inun- 
dated with  documentaries  fan  maga- 
zines, I  V  specials.  TV  series  (the  mayfly 
Models  Inc.),  cultural  studies,  Web  sites, 
gossip)  exposes  (Michael  Gross's  Model 
[Morrow,  1995],  which  reads  like  the 
longest  New  )'<  rk  magazine  glom-on  of 
all  time),  and  picture  books  about  fash- 
ion models  ranging  from  collee-table  vol- 
umes to  chatty  albums  such  as  Arthur  El- 
tori's  Models  Manual,  the  actual  literature 
devoted  to  the  subject  is  fairly  recent  and 
rare.  It  wasn't  until  the  late  70s  that  the 
word  "model"  mutated  from  a  mere  job 
description  to  connote  a  special  order  of 
being  a  genetic-lottery  winner  whose 
glamour  can  transcend  that  of  the  cloth- 
ing on  display.  The  first  novel  I  can  recall 
reading  that  was  devoted  to  the  modeling 
profession  was  Zoe,  by  Dirk  Wittenborn 
(Dutton,  1983).  Given  a  big  send-off  at  the 
time  as  a  cutting-edge  critique  of  soulless 


is  hot,  I  mean  really  hot  Thing  hot.  The 
other  49,999  girls  are  Civilians."  After 
greasily  chomping  on  nubiles  and  dis- 
carding them  like  spareribs,  the  narratOl 
Huts  with  the  prospect  of  maturing  and 
silt  ling  down,  a  momentary  lurch  which 
takes  the  form  of  an  affair  with  a  non- 
model.  This  frustrating  interlude  leads 
him  to  decide,  The  hell  with  it— real 
women  are  nothing  but  hard  work.  His 
musings  return  to  nature's  eternal  cycles. 
"I  thought  about  the  imminent  arrival  of 
Spring  Thing  fresh  from  Europe.  Then 
the  new  sea  of  Baby  Thing  would  come 
along  in  the  summer."  Who  needs  a  cal- 
endar? Crass,  entertaining,  slangy  (oral 
sex  performed  with  ice  cubes  is  known  as 
"a  frosty";  really  dumb  models  are  called 
Dialtones),  egotistical,  and  reeking  of  sun 
bronze,  The  Shallow  Man  was  not  a  pub- 
lishing success— it  never  achieved  a 
paperback  sale.  Yet  it's  not  entirely  dis- 
missible.  The  fresh  turnover  of  fleshly  de- 
lights makes  the  narrator's  decision  to 
become  an  aging  roue  instead  of  a  re- 


nomenon  who  doesn't  need  their  rhetori- 
cal inflation.  Perhaps  the  best  demon- 
stration of  reverence-as-sly-put-down  can 
be  found  in  the  November  1997  issue  of 
Esquire,  which  showcased  a  bare-naveled 
Christy  Turlington  on  the  cover  with  the 
tag  line  BECAUSE  BEAUTY  HAS  SOMETHING! 
TO  say.  Inside,  a  trio  of  contributors 
Adrienne  Miller,  Scott  Raab,  and  Tom 
Junod— seek  to  give  voice  to  this  show- 
pony  sphinx  by  out-leapfrogging  one  an- 
other in  mock  hyperbole.  Miller:  "But, 
like  Superman  or  Pinocchio,  like  an  an- 
gel who  fell  to  earth,  Christy  Turlington 
only  wants  to  be  human."  Raab:  "Chris- 
ty Turlington,  returning  the  favor,  be- 
lieves in  God."  Both  look  like  amateurs 
of  pretense  compared  with  Junod.  the 
most  writerly  writer  in  the  bunch,  who 
channels  Turlington's  voice  into  a  fake 
memoir  in  which  the  cover  girl  makes 
hallowed  utterances  like  some  airhead 
oracle:  "I  am  Christy  Turlington.  I  am 
not  who  you  think  I  am.  I  am  not  un- 
scathed. I  dream  at  night  of  the  slump- 


6 Even  the  term  "supermodels"  now  sounds  a  little  quaint.^ 


materialism,  Zoe  was  essentially  a  rehash 
of  Cabaret  and  Breakfast  at  Tiffany's,  with 
the  teenage  model  Zoe  (originally  from 
Texas  and  nicknamed  "Stick")  serving  as 
the  Sally  Bowles/Holly  Golightly  figure 
who  makes  herself  up  out  of  nothing  and 
enchants  everyone  she  meets,  flitting  in 
and  out  of  lives  like  a  hot  zephyr.  Witten- 
born's  narrator  is  the  I-am-a-camera  pho- 
tographer who  brings  Zoe  to  prominence. 
With  a  maximum  amount  of  hoo-ha,  he 
informs  on  the  novel's  opening  page  that 
the  models  who  sit  for  him  reveal  secrets 
women  hide  from  men.  "I  used  to  tell 
myself  that  most  fashion  photographers 
were  privy  to  these  vaginal  truths— that  the 
girls,  women,  cunts,  broads,  and  bitches 
who  posed  for  me  revealed  as  much  of 
themselves  to  other  men  in  my  profes- 
sion." Nice  language,  pal!  But  why  do 
models  reveal  things  to  him  even  other 
photographers  don't  know?  "I  wasn't  like 
the  other  men  they  knew.  It  was  as  if  they 
could  smell  it.  They  were  safe— I  wasn't 
going  to  fuck  them." 

No  such  scruple  or  psychological  dose 
of  saltpeter  daunts  the  narrator  of 
Coerte  V.  W.  Felske's  The  Shallow 
Man  (Crown,  1995).  This  novel's  hero- 
louse,  Nick  Laws,  is  a  club-hopping  he- 
donist who  exclusively  targets  models  as 
bedmates  and  makes  no  apologies. 
Rather  than  waste  time  with  names,  he 
refers  to  each  of  his  model-dates  as 
Thing— newbies  are  known  as  Baby 
Thing.  "One  in  every  fifty  thousand  girls 


sponsible  adult  seem  like  an  honest,  if 
not  admirable,  choice.  He's  willing  to  go 
with  the  flow  even  if  it  leaves  him  strand- 
ed. Where  Zoe  belongs  to  the  sadder-but- 
wiser  category,  The  Shallow  Man  ends  up 
neither  sad  nor  wise,  which  seems  right. 
(The  novel  is  prefaced  by  a  remark  from 
Oscar  Wilde— "Only  the  shallow  know 
themselves.") 

My  motives  in  pursuing  models  were  not 
particularly  literary.  Although  as  it  turns 
out  I  was  surfing  out  in  front  of  the 
Zeitgeist  on  this.  Which  is  to  say  that  the 
model  has  become  the  representative 
figure  of  our  times. 

—Jay  Mclnerney,  The  Guardian. 

Felske  writes  like  a  gigolo  and  treats  se- 
duction as  a  dirty  sport.  Ambitious- 
minded  literary  types  aim  higher,  fas- 
tening on  models  as  subjects  and  objects 
because  their  smooth  blankness  and 
mute  mystique  (the  silencing  effect  of  a 
beautiful  woman  entering  a  room)  allow 
so  much  space  for  inscription  and  specu- 
lation. The  bodily  landscape  becomes  a 
sacred  scroll.  The  model,  reduced  to  ab- 
straction, becomes  Other:  exotic  animal, 
extraterrestrial,  goddess,  cyborg,  bill- 
board, archetype.  But  writers  inevitably 
turn  termite  and  undermine  the  very 
totem  poles  they  erect.  Because  they 
place  a  premium  on  fluent  language  and 
the  complex  workings  of  their  own 
minds,  they  can't  resist  condescension 
when  confronted  with  a  pure-image  phe- 


ing  refugee  hordes."  "I  am  Christy  Tur- 
lington. Like  a  colossus,  I  stand  astride 
the  great  refugee  hordes,  and  yet  at 
night,  when  I  close  my  eyes,  I  am  one  of 
them."  I  am  not  Christy  Turlington,  but 
if  I  were,  I'd  want  to  give  these  Esquire 
snots  a  smack  upside  the  head,  on  gen- 
eral principle. 

"One  thing's  for  sure,  I  don't  want  to  wake 
up  at  age  50,  hung  over,  with  a  25-year-old 
model  beside  me." 

—Jay  Mclnerney, 
the  New  York  Post,  August  10,  1998. 

I  I  nlike  Felske's  Shallow  Man,  Jay  Mc- 
I  Inerney  knows  what  he  wants  to  be 
U  when  he  grows  up:  F.  Scott  Fitzger- 
ald, bugler  of  lost  promise.  But  Mclner- 
ney too  is  a  case  of  arrested  develop- 
ment. He  seems  to  be  backpedaling 
from  maturity,  reverting  to  a  boyishness 
he  (and  we)  thought  he  had  left  behind; 
he's  now  further  away  from  Fitzgerald's 
doomed  paradise  of  shiny  bracelets  and 
champagne  than  he  was  two  or  three 
books  ago.  On  the  surface,  his  new  novel, 
Model  Behavior  (Knopf),  seems  like  an 
attempt  to  squeeze  the  last  bit  of  wattage 
out  of  Bright  Lights,  Big  City.  Since  the 
new  novel  is  nothing  but  busy  surface, 
the  snap  diagnosis  proves  correct.  Like 
Bright  Lights,  Big  City,  Model  Behavior 
(punny  titles  never  do  work)  is  a  strung- 
out  jag  through  a  nightclub  Manhattan 
infested  with  Bright  Young  Things  who 
talk  like  jaded  vampires  injected  with  the 
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latest  issue  ol  Interview,  "Besides,  ii  mem- 
ory serves,  you're  the  slimy  lowlife  who 
talked  me  into  attending  this  fetid  fete." 
Braving  secondhand  smoke  and  lame 
repartee,  Mclnerney's  stand-in,  Connor 
McKnight,  sorts  through  this  thicket  of 
vile  bodies  in  the  hope  of  finding  Ins 
model-girlfriend  Philomena,  who  has 
ditched  him  without  warning  and  left 
h i in  sad  as  sad  can  he.  Her  disappearing 
act  is  the  MacGuffin  intended  to  kick  the 
social  satire  into  gear,  but  none  of  it 
clicks.  The  success  of  Bright  Lights,  Big 
City  having  given  him  instant  entree, 
Mclnerney  has  made  numerous  forays 
into  the  pleasure  dome  of  fashion— he 
profiled  the  model  Irina  for  The  New 
Yorker  and  co-wrote  the  cliche-ridden 
screenplay  for  the  HBO  telefilm  Gia, 
about  the  crash-and-burn  life  of  model 
Gia  Carangi,  who  died  of  aids  in  1986. 
But,  for  all  his  antenna-rubbing  with  the 
young  and  the  reckless,  he  lacks  an  ace 
reporter's  and  novelist's  ability  to  bring 
these  status-spheres  alive  in  all  their  sub- 
tle snob-gradations  (Tom  Wolfe's  special- 


Olympus"  In  such  aimless  cocktail  twitter, 
we  stand  condemned.  We're  no  belter  than 
the  Weimar  Republic!  Just  as  Esquire's  Tom 
Junod  burdened  Christy  Turlington  with 
suffering  refugees  as  an  ironic  counterpoint 

to  the  carefree  spritz  of  fashion,  Mclnerney 
inflicts  McKnight  with  a  sister  named 
Brooke,  who  not  only  watches  Bosnia  war- 
crime  tribunals  on  TV  but  is  wasting  away 
from  anorexia,  thus  representing  the  dark 
side  of  fashion's  cull  of  thinness  (she's  a 
double  downer).  Unlike  the  phrase-tossing 
phonies  in  McKnighl's  orbit,  Brooke  is  a 
braino  McKnight  calls  her  "my  beautiful 
tomboy  sibling  with  an  IQ  like  the  surface 
temperature  of  the  planet  Venus"  (which 
I'm  guessing  is  really  high).  In  a  joyless  are- 
na of  air  kisses  and  empty  compliments, 
her  acuteness  is  not  only  a  liability  but  a 
crown  of  thorns.  Pure  pose  on  Mclnerney's 
part.  For  all  its  satirical  moralizing  about 
trendy  ephemera,  Model  Behavior  back- 
hands those  who  aren't  young  and  flashy,  as 
witness  McKnight's  gratuitously  nasty  aside 
about  "old-fart  salesmen"  at  Brooks  Broth- 
ers "who  have  been  waiting  on  Dad  for 


story  line,  Glamerama  suggests  the  recent 

lames  Bond  films,  an  absurd  escapade 
that's  smirkingly  aware  of  its  own  glossy 

anachronisms.  (Even  the  term  "supermod- 
els" now  sounds  a  little  quaint,  like  "power 
lunch.")  fhe  misogyny  that  drove  Ellis's 
American  Psycho,  a  controversial  bloodbath 
ol  a  novel  that  his  fans  tout  as  a  brilliant 
satire  on  the  amorality  of  yuppie  designer- 
label  sensibility  (English  pseuds  seem  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  this  view),  has 
turned  to  froth  in  Glamorama,  though  El- 
lis has  admitted  in  an  interview  that  he 
harbors  hostility  toward  the  beauty  elite. 
"Ninety  percent  of  the  characters  in  the 
book  are  models,  and  I  have  a  very  sinis- 
ter and  angry  feeling  about  models,  espe- 
cially the  kind  of  reactions  they  inspire  in 
people,  including  myself."  In  lieu  of  being 
endowed  with  actual  personalities,  the 
models  in  Model  Behavior  and  Glamorama 
function  as  emblems  of  affluence,  sirens 
of  the  roaring  90s  ("She  is  the  muse  of 
consumption,  the  angel  of  late  20th-cen- 
tury capitalism,"  Mclnerney  wrote  in  The 
Guardian).  But  as  tools  of  social  analysis, 


6  Though  Model  Behavior  is  set  in  the  present,  it  has  a  dated  chic. 


ty).  It's  as  if  he's  providing  closed- 
captioning  for  the  clueless. 


Broken   up   into   bite-size 
chapterettes   with   twee 
Frasier-hke    headings 

(TOPLESS  MODEL  IN  HEAD- 
LESS bar),  Model  Behav- 
ior is  an  urban  safari  of 
superficial  people  say- 
ing   superficial    things 
in   a   superficial    culture 
that  is  intended  to  be 
a   Statement    of  Our 
Times— a  super-superficiality 
that  serves  as  a  fun- 
house  reflection  of 
90s-boom  narcissism. 
"Wow,   that   must 
be    really    interest- 
ing, getting  to  meet 
all     those     famous 
people,'  says  Dawn, 
rosy  fingered  from 
handling    ice-cold 
beverages  here  on 
the  slopes  of  Mount 


MODEL  MUSE 

Esquire  cover  girl  Christy 

Turlington  inspired  rather 

sophomoric  musings  on 

beauty  from  Tom  Junod, 

among  others. 
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years."  (Maybe  Mclnerney  chose 
the  wrong  Irishman  as  his  literary 
model— he  might  have  learned 
from  John  O'Hara  how  to  in- 
vest the  quiet  afternoon  of  a 
Brooks  Brothers  salesman 
with  senatorial  drama.) 
Although  Model  Be- 
havior is  set  in  the 
near  present  and  drops 
a  lot  of  scene-y  names 
("Poor  Tom  Beller,"  the 
girlfriend    of   a    Walter 
Kirn-like  critic  sighs- 
talk    about    inside 
baseball),  it  has  a 
dated  chic.  I  kept 
blinking  and  think- 
ing I  was  back  in 
1985.  Bret  Easton 
Ellis's  new  nov- 
el,   Glamorama 
(Knopf,    to    be 
published  in  Jan- 
uary 1999),  also 
betrays  the  strain 
of  a  writer  trying 
to  recoup  former 
glory   and   stay 
current.  It  too  is 
a  sign  of  a  mar- 
ket top  in  model- 
hysteria.  With  its 
supermodels,    ter- 
rorists, all-star  support- 
ing cast,  and  globe-trotting 
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the  books  are  old  news  and  obvious  pow- 
der puffs.  Models-as-strutting-money  isn't 
what's  really  bugging  these  guys. 

The  "angry  feeling"  Ellis  nurses  about 
models  reflects  a  deeper  aversion  to 
women,  who  are  pretty  much  chopped 
liver  in  his  fictional  universe.  It's  overreach- 
ing to  say  that  all  men  who  obsess  about 
models  are  gay,  but  there  does  seem  to  be 
a  homoerotic  component  to  this  overiden- 
tification  with  fashion  divas.  In  a  docu- 
mentary broadcast  on  the  BBC's  South 
Bank  Show,  Ellis  finally  came  out  of  the 
closet,  and  Mclnerney's  last  two  novels 
feature  narrators  who  are  either  closeted 
homosexuals  or  are  accused  of  being  such 
("Don't  play  straight  with  me,"  a  gay  ad- 
mirer snaps  at  Connor  McKnight  in  Model 
Behavior,  and  it's  telling  that  Philomena 
is  often  referred  to  as  "Phil").  Whatever 
their  orientation,  literary  modelizers  leave 
the  impression  that  most  of  them  don't 
like  women  very  much.  At  the  very  least, 
they're  passive-aggressive,  building  up  mod- 
els to  make  all  other  women  feel  shabby 
and  inadequate.  Their  quest  for  perfection 
is  a  flight  from  personal  entanglement— a 
Peter  Pan  evasion  maneuver.  Perhaps  the 
biggest  letdown  of  model  fiction  is  that, 
aside  from  early  parts  of  The  Shallow 
Man,  its  boyish  irresponsibility  doesn't  ex- 
plode into  sexy  fun.  The  writers  seem  to 
have  hangovers  before  they've  even  gotten 
looped.  Who  knew  going  to  all  these  fic- 
tional parties  would  be  such  work?  □ 
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CLAIRE-VOYANT 

Designer  Claire  McCardell, 

in  a  Pop-over  dress, 

surrounded  by  models  wearing 

her  innovative  creations — 

including  a  jersey  evening  gown, 

a  short  leather  skirt,  and 

high-waisted  pants — for  a  Life- 

magazine  feature,  1954. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  YANKEE  CHIC 

On  the  eve  of  World  War  II, 

Claire  McCardell  dispensed  with  shoulder  pads,  fitted  waists, 

and  bust  darts,  converting  tastemakers  such  as  Babe  Paley,  Barbara  Hutton, 

and  Diana  Vreeland  to  her  vision  of  utilitarian  elegance.  This  fall, 

the  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology  honors  the  tomboy  turned  designer 

who  gave  American  women  their  bodies  back 

BY  AMY  FINE  COLLINS 


merican  women  are  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  best  pro- 
portioned in  all  the  world," 
Claire  McCardell,  revolu- 
tionary designer,  declared  in 
1956.  "They  have  fine  legs, 
good  feet,  healthy  color,  shin- 
ing hair.  They  are  not  hard 
to  dress."  From  the  end  of 


the  Depression  right  up  through  the  Cold 
War,  the  women  of  the  nation  returned 
the  compliment,  buying  McCardell's  inge- 
niously cut,  reasonably  priced,  easy-care 
dresses,  suits,  and  playclothes  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  Allure  creative  director 
Polly  Mellen  says  her  mother  "ordered 
them  in  bulk"  for  her  daughters  directly 
from  McCardell's  showroom  at  550  Sev- 


enth Avenue.  They  were  a  work  uniform 
for  Babe  Paley  during  her  days  as  a  Vogue 
junior  editor,  and  fledgling  mannequin 
Lauren  Bacall  posed  in  them  for  Harper's 
Bazaar  photographer  Louise  Dahl-Wolfe, 
who  claimed  she  couldn't  take  a  bad  pic- 
ture of  a  McCardell  dress.  With  deft  allu- 
sions to  pioneer  calicoes,  workmen's  over- 
alls, cowboy  bandannas,  athletes'  gear,  and 
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FIT  TO  BE  TIED 
Claire  cross-country  skiing, 
1939;  her  landmark  Monastic 
dress;  in  1950,  President 
Truman  presents  the  Women's 
National  Press  Club  certificate 
of  achievement  to  Martha 
Graham,  diplomat  Dorothy  Fosdick, 
educator  Pearl  Wanamaker, 
Olivia  de  Havilland,  scientist 
Mildred  Rebstock,  and  McCardell. 
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comic-book  super 
heroes,  McCardell 
more  than  any  oth- 
er designer  this  country  has  produced— 
embodied  the  independent,  grassroots 
Yankee  spirit.  She  explained,  "For  me,  it 
is  American-what  looks  and  feels  like 
America.  It's  freedom,  it's  democracy,  it's 
casualness,  it's  good  health.  Clothes  can 
say  all  that." 

Along  with  Martha  Graham's  neo- 
primitive  dances  and  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright's  prairie  architecture,  McCardell's 
designs  have  a  straightforward,  vernacu- 
lar modernism  that  somehow  never 
dates.  "Claire's  clothes  had  a  very  defi- 
nite look,"  says  Babs  Simpson,  a  fashion 
editor  at  Bazaar  and  Vogue  from  the 
40s  through  the  early  70s.  "But  never  a 
period."  This  is  why  present-day  Ameri- 
cans such  as  Isaac  Mizrahi  keep  re- 
turning to  the  McCardell  well,  and  why 
the  work  of  the  designer,  who  died  in 
1958,  resurfaces  repeatedly  in  museum 
exhibitions.  The  Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology  is  about  to  stage  a  full-scale 
retrospective,  curated  partly  by  Kohle 
Yohannan  and  Nancy  Nolf— also  the  co- 
authors of  the  first  monograph  on  the 
designer,  Claire  McCardell:  Redefining 
Modernism  (Abrams).  In  spite  of  such 
displays  of  McCardell's  sibylline  bril- 
liance, "it's  impossible  to  see  the  clothes 
today,"  warns  former  New  York  Times 
fashion  writer  Bernadine  Morris.  "The 
good  ones  are  gone.  All  of  us  wore  our 
McCardells  down  to  the  ground."  Dedi- 
cated to  solving  "the  clothes  problem" 
for  women,  McCardell  maintained,  "I've 
always  designed  things  I  needed  myself. 
It  just  turns  out  that  other  people  need 
them,  too." 


The  Monastic  dress  sold  out  in  24  hours, 
a  phenomenon  repeated  nearly  as  swiftly  with 
each  successive  reorder. 


"very  shy,  she  slouched 
a  lot,"  hands  thrust 
deep  into  her  pockets, 
Wald  remembers.  "She 
had  broad  shoulders,  a 
long  waist,  long,  slen- 
der legs,  a  small  bust,  a 
tiny  rib  cage,  and  a  lit- 
tle potbelly  like  Botticel- 
li's Venus.  She  walked 
with  her  hips  thrown 
forward  and  her  tummy  pulled  in,"  and 
before  long  "everyone  was  copying  her." 

In  1929  she  moved  on  to  a  post  as 
sketch  artist,  model,  and  lackey  for  Robert 
Turk,  "a  not  particularly  talented"  designer, 
retail  magnate  Stanley  Marcus  says,  who 
was  trying  to  strike  out  on  his  own.  Until 
the  60s,  New  York  designers  usually  toiled 
anonymously  for  Seventh  Avenue  manufac- 
turers, whose  names  alone  appeared  on 
the  label.  Not  surprisingly,  Turk's  business 
foundered,  and  in  1931,  with  his  young  as- 
sistant in  tow,  he  joined  Townley  Frocks  at 
550  Seventh  Avenue  as  chief  designer. 
Over  Memorial  Day  weekend  of  1932, 
Turk  went  boating  and  drowned.  With 
no  time  to  waste— the  fall  line  was  still  in- 
complete—the firm's  owner,  Henry  Geiss, 
enlisted  Claire  to  finish  the  collection,  and 
then  promoted  her  to  Townley's  designer. 
Though  some  of  Claire's  ideas— such  as  a 
1934  travel  wardrobe  of  wrinkleproof, 
hand-washable,  wool-jersey  separates— were 
too  far  ahead  of  their  time  to  catch  on,  her 
clothes  sold  respectably  enough. 


orn  in  1905  in  Frederick, 
Maryland,  Claire  McCar- 
dell, a  banker's  daughter, 
felt  impeded  by  her  girlish 
outfits  while  roughhousing 
with  her  three  younger  broth- 
ers. They  "just  got  in  the  way 
when  one  was  climbing  a  tree, 
or  leading  the  pack  in  a  game 
like  'Run,  Sheep,  Run!'"  she  recalled. 
When  the  family  seamstress,  "Miss  An- 
nie Koogle,  a  maiden  lady,  came  twice  a 
year  to  stay  with  us  for  a  week,"  says 
Claire's  85-year-old  brother,  Robert  Mc- 
Cardell, "Claire  observed  every  move  she 
made.  Claire  knew  exactly  what  she 
wanted  to  do  since  she  was  a  child.  She 
was  going  to  New  York  and  she  was  go- 
ing to  make  clothes." 

She  moved  to  Manhattan  in  1926  to  at- 
tend the  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Ap- 
plied Arts  (now  the  Parsons  School  of  De- 
sign), and  roomed  at  the  Three  Arts  Club 
on  West  85th  Street.  At  the  club's  rum- 
mage sales  Claire  snapped  up  the  well-to- 
do  members'  discarded  Patous  and  Cha- 
nels,  which  she  avidly  dissected,  altered, 
and  wore.  She  got  an  even  closer  look  at 
French  couture  the  following  year  when 
she  attended  the  school's  Paris  branch,  un- 
der the  tutelage  of  the  influential  artist- 
decorator  Van  Day  Truex,  who  sagely  pro- 
nounced Claire  "a  woman  with  a  mission." 
After  Parsons,  Claire  drifted  from  one 
dead-end  job  to  the  next,  eventually  taking 
a  modeling  position  at  B.  Altman's  French 
Room,  which  purveyed— like  all  smart 
dress  salons  of  the  period— knockofls  of 
Paris  fashions.  An  ideal  clotheshorse, 
Claire  stood  five  feet  seven  inches  tall  and 
was  so  slim  "she  didn't  really  have  a  fig- 
ure," her  stepson,  John  Harris,  says.  With 
her  "tawny,  long,  curly  hair,  frill  of  bangs, 
gray-green  eyes,  and  olive  skin,"  Claire 
"was  marvelous-looking,"  says  Connie 
Wald,  widow  of  producer  Jerry  Wald  and 
McCardell's  house  model  from  1934  to 
1939.  Self-conscious  about  her  height  and 
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wice  a  year  Townley  sent  her  to  Paris  to 
see  the  collections,  and  on  one  Atlantic 
crossing  around  1936  Claire  plunged 
into  a  romance  with  Irving  Drought  Har- 
ris, a  hard-drinking,  socially  ambitious  play- 
boy architect  recently  separated  from  his 
wife,  California  Spreckels  sugar  heiress 
Jean  Ferris.  Handsome  and  smug,  Harris 
had  the  same  kind  of  tall,  strapping  build 
as  Claire's  brothers  and  father.  "But  the 
McCardell  men,  and  Claire  for  that  matter, 
too,  were  the  strong  and  silent  types,"  John 
Harris  says.  "My  father  had  a  Vesuvian 
temper.  Claire  and  he  fought  like  mad, 
but  it  was  a  love  match."  The  couple  kept 
a  low  profile,  acquiring  a  farmhouse  in 
Frenchtown,  New  Jersey,  as  a  rustic  hide- 
away. There,  without  the  basic  amenities  of 
plumbing,  electricity,  or  telephone,  Claire 
cooked  stews  for  Irving  and  their  friends  in 
a  kettle  over  the  hearth,  her  long  hair  hang- 
ing down  her  back  in  a  pigtail.  "She  wore 
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FREE  FORM 
Clockwise  from  above, 
a  1942  sketch  of  the  best-selling 
Pop-over  dress,  equipped  with 
attached  oven  mitt;  a  pre-Hollywood 
Lauren  Bacall  models  McCardell's 
mattress-ticking  pants  for  Harper's 
Bazaar,  1943;  the  July  1958  Vogue, 
featuring  McCardell's  futuristic 
Cool-Ray  sun  veil. 


laire's  breakthrough 
at  Townley  came  in 
1938  with  the  inven- 
tion of  her  landmark 
Monastic  dress.  Bias-cut, 
the  tentlike  garment 
swirled  freely  from  the 
shoulder  line  until  the 
wearer  cinched  the  voluminous  wool  fab- 
ric with  a  sash  or  belt,  instantly  flattering 
her  figure  with  soft  folds  and  a  tiny  waist. 
A  farsighted  Best  &  Co.  buyer  demanded 
an  exclusive,  backing  up  her  faith  in  the 
garment  with  a  full-page  ad  in  the  Sunday 
New  York  Times.  Priced  at  just  $29.95,  the 
Monastic  sold  out  in  24  hours,  a  phenom- 
enon repeated  nearly  as  swiftly  with  each 
successive  reorder.  "Drop  everything!"  a 
Townley  competitor  commanded  his  de- 
signer. "There's  a  girl  up  the  street  making 
a  dress  with  no  back,  no  front,  no  waist- 
line, and  my  God,  no  bust  darts!" 

What  was  the  appeal  of  this  "entirely 
new  silhouette  . . .  ageless,  dateless,"  as 


Best  &  Co.  billed  it?  Babs  Simpson  says, 
"You  have  to  understand  that  at  the  time 
measurements  for  mass-market  reproduc- 
tion of  clothes  were  dictated  to  Seventh 
Avenue  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Nothing  ready-to-wear  ever  fit 
anybody!  Claire's  dresses,  with  their  ties, 
gathers,  sashes,  and  elastic,  worked  with 
your  own  body,  not  some  ridiculous  dum- 
my body."  Claire  dispensed  with  all  the 
workroom  gimmicks— shoulder  pads,  fit- 
ted waists,  bust  shaping,  pre-tied  bows— 
that  made  a  dress  look  like  a  rigid  doll  be- 
fore a  woman  even  stepped  into  it.  "I  feel 
very  strongly  about  the  gentle  and  natural 
lines  that  are  so  often  distorted,"  the  de- 
signer said.  "A  costume  should  flow  natu- 
rally with  the  body."  Claire  had  such  rev- 
erence for  the  body,  in  fact,  that  she  went 
braless  and  girdleless,  and  taught  her 
models  to  do  the  same.  "She  knew  and 
respected  the  human  body  and  its  propor- 
tions, totally,  totally,  totally!"  declared  Di- 
ana Vreeland,  who  rallied  behind  Claire 
in  Harper's  Bazaar  during  the  war  years. 

The  Monastic  was  a  great  boon  to  Claire 
McCardell,  American  women,  and  Ameri- 
can fashion,  but  it  ruined  Townley  Frocks. 
Attempting  to  halt  counterfeiters,  Henry 
Geiss  drained  his  financial  and  emotional 
resources,  freeing  Claire  to  decamp  for 
Hattie  Carnegie,  the  most  elegant  cou- 
ture house  in  New  York.  Working  along- 
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THIS  BAR  IS  ALL  ABOUT  YOUR 
FACE- MAKING  IT  SOFT.  SMOOTH... 
NEVER  DRY  LIKE  SOAP  CAN.  AND 
EVEN  IF  YOU  LIKE  THE  BEAUTY  BAR 
WITH  1/4  MOISTURIZING  CREAM, 
WHEN  YOU  TRY  THIS  BAR  YOU 
MIGHT  JUST  DO  AN  ABOUT  FACE. 
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CONTAINS  MOISTURIZERS  FROM 
OLAY-THE  BRAND  NAME  MORE 
DERMATOLOGISTS  RECOMMEND 
AND  MORE  WOMEN  TRUST  FOR 
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PROVEN   TO    LEAVE   YOUR    FACE    SOFT    AND    SMOOTH 

"Based  on  data  for  the  combined  faaal-moistunzerkleanser  and  personaAleansing  < 
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idc  mil'Ii  inline  rashion  Btars  .is  Norman 
Norcll  and  lean  Louis,  Qaire  developed  a 
sin. ill  following  thai  included  Vreeland  and 
heiress  Barbara  Hutton.  "Bui  eventually  it 
all  fell  apart,"  says  Connie  Waki,  whom 
Qaire  had  broughl  to  Carnegie  And  we 
wenl  back  to  Seventh  Avenue.' 

Henry  Geiss  had  restructured  Townley 
with  a  new  partner,  the  charismatic 
Adolph  Klein,  who  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Claire  had  "an  erratic  record 
around  the  market."  Stanley  Marcus  says 
felt  so  confident  about  the  designer  that 
he  not  only  rehired  her  but  agreed  to  her 
unorthodox  demand  that  the  label  read, 
(I  AIRE  McCARDELL  CLOTHES  BY  TOWNLEY. 
Claire's  next  stroke  of  good  fortune  came 
from  Lord  &  Taylor.  The  store  was  "then 
the  most  exciting  place,"  Babs  Simpson 
recalls,  due  to  the  oracular  vision  of  two 
women,  sportswear  buyer  Marjorie  Gris- 
wold  and  top  executive  Dorothy  Shaver. 
Initially,  Lord  &  Taylor  had  a  hard  time 
selling  McCardells.  "On  the  rack  they  were 
limp-looking,"  Marcus  explains.  "They  had 
no  hanger  appeal."  But  Griswold  and 
Shaver  pushed  hard,  giving  McCardell  the 
store  's  coveted  Fifth  Avenue  windows,  and 
working  closely  with  their  staff.  "Every 
Monday,  Miss  Griswold  held  a  meeting  to 
demonstrate  how  to  put  the  dresses  and 
bathing  suits  together,"  Babs  Simpson  says. 
"Often  they  were  nothing  but  a  bunch  of 
strings.  They  looked  simple,  but  they  were 
very  complex." 

A  third  boon  to  McCardell  was  the 
war.  First  with  the  German  occupation  of 
France  and  then  with  America's  entry  into 
the  war,  Seventh  Avenue  and  the  fashion 
press  were  completely  deprived  of  the  all- 
important  news  from  Paris.  The  garment 
industry  panicked.  "Everyone  was  afraid 
that  women  would  stop  buying  dresses," 
recalls  fashion  publicist  Eleanor  Lambert, 
who  represented  Townley  in  the  early  40s. 
Instead,  left  to  their  own  devices,  New  York 
designers  entered  the  "best  period  by  far  in 
American  fashion,"  Babs  Simpson  says. 
McCardell,  never  dependent  on  Paris— "the 
French  idea  is  very  special  and  not  for  our 
American  way  of  life,"  she  observed— shot 
to  the  forefront,  adjusting  easily  to  direc- 
tive L-85,  which  limited  per-dress  yardage 
and  curtailed  the  use  of  certain  materials. 
Frugal  and  resourceful  by  nature,  Claire 
made  dresses  of  nonrestricted  men's  shirt- 
ing, denim,  mattress  ticking,  even  butcher 's- 
apron  linen.  When  the  government  an- 
nounced a  surplus  of  weather-balloon  cot- 
ton in  1944,  Claire  ordered  wagonloads.  In 
her  clever  hands  a  government-issue,  flesh- 
toned  elastic  chest  bandage  was  the  start- 
ing point  for  unboned,  strapless  tops  and 
bathing  suits.  A  scarcity  of  good  zippers 
encouraged  her  to  experiment  not  only 


with  her  signature  wraparound  "spaghet- 
ti" ties  but  also  with  an  assortment  of 
nigged    hardware    fasteners:    grummets, 

leather-tabbed  buckles  from  ski  equipment, 
and,  her  favorites,  the  overscale  hooks  and 
eyes  found  on  men's  fishing  boots. 

When  shoes  were  rationed  in  1943, 
Claire  and  her  models,  already  committed 
to  flats,  stepped  into  Capezio  ballet  slip- 
pers, which  could  be  purchased  without 
coupons.  Before  long  "they  were  on  every 
foot  in  America,"  Babs  Simpson  recalls. 
Claire  also  helped  introduce  dancers'  leo- 


"For  me,  it  is  what 
looks  and  feels  like  America/' 
McCardell  explained. 
"It's  freedom,  it's  casualness, 
its  good  health/' 


tards  for  everyday  use— such  a  titillating 
novelty  they  bumped  the  war  off  the  cover 
of  Life's  September  13,  1943,  issue.  Show- 
casing leotards  as  a  college  fashion,  Life 
proposed  that  the  coed,  even  in  classrooms 
underheated  due  to  fuel  shortages,  needed 
"nothing  but  a  brassiere  and  panties  under- 
neath" these  "strange  looking  garments." 


More  consonant  with  the  home-front 
mentality  was  Claire's  1941  Kitchen 
Dinner  dress,  a  long,  washable  shirt- 
waist with  matching  apron,  created  for  the 
woman  suddenly  thrust  into  the  dual  role 
of  cook  and  hostess  by  the  departure  of 
her  servants  for  defense-plant  work.  Also 
targeting  housewives  "forced  to  be  their 
own  maids,"  as  Time  phrased  it,  was  the 
enormously  popular  1942  Pop-over,  a 
denim  wrap  dress  with  an  oven  mitt  hand- 
ily suspended  from  its  waistband.  Since 
the  dress  was  classified  as  a  utility  gar- 
ment, Adolph  Klein  was  able  to  offer  it 
"at  the  grotesque  price,"  Babs  Simpson 
says,  "of  $6.95,"  and  more  than  75,000 
were  sold  in  the  first  year. 

Claire's  other  great  wartime  innovation 
was  her  quick-drying,  lightweight  Diaper 
bathing  suit— an  adroitly  cut  length  of 
wool  jersey  which,  when  folded  and  tied 
over  bosom,  crotch,  and  buttocks,  left  a 
good  portion  of  the  loins  and  all  of  the 
back  exposed.  Because  her  suits  dis- 
pensed with  linings  and  bust  pads,  "your 
nipples  were  always  on  view,"  recalls  Eliz- 
abeth Harris,  who  became  Claire's  step- 
daughter when  her  father  married  the 
designer  in  March   1943.  Polly  Mellen, 


who  saw  (  laire  and  Irving  Harris  every 
summer  on  Fishers  Island,  where  the 
couple  bought  a  cottage,  remembers  (he 
sensation  the  designer  created  with  her 
bathing  suits  in  this  tiny,  conservative  en- 
clave off  Long  Island.  "She'd  arrive  next 
to  my  family  on  the  beach,  pull  oil  her 
cover-up,  and  there  she'd  be  in  this  dia- 
per. My  sisters  and  I  were  really  embar- 
rassed! You  see,  she  didn't  shave  any- 
where. Claire  was  this  completely  free 
spirit.  There  was  no  vanity  to  this  wom- 
an—a complete  absence  of  narcissism." 
Irving  Penn  captured  the 
quintessence  of  McCardell's 
aesthetic  in  an  arresting  photo- 
graph taken  for  Vogue  in  1950 
as  an  homage  to  the  40s.  A 
far  remove  from  the  pompa- 
doured,  stiff-shouldered,  wedge- 
soled  stereotype  of  the  decade 
handed  down  from  popular  cul- 
ture, "the  look  was  feminine  in 
an  unsentimental  way,  romantic 
but  also  tough,"  says  Babs  Simp- 
son, who  was  the  editor  on  the 
sitting.  "Claire  McCardell  was 
very  cool,  completely  unfake, 
and  totally  un-Seventh  Avenue.  This  was  a 
look  that  never  happened  in  Europe,  and  I 
can't  imagine  they'd  ever  understand  it." 


No  longer  controversial  in  the  50s,  Claire 
was  heaped  with  all  manner  of  acco- 
lades, starting  with  the  Women's  Na- 
tional Press  Club's  certificate  of  achieve- 
ment, presented  to  her  by  President  Tru- 
man in  1950.  "She  was  so  modest  she  nev- 
er told  us  about  it,"  Elizabeth  Harris  says. 
"We  only  found  out  later  by  accident  on 
the  radio."  In  April  1953,  Beverly  Hills  art 
dealer  Frank  Perls,  struck  by  the  timeless, 
utilitarian  modernism  of  McCardell's  de- 
signs, installed  a  two-decade  survey  of  her 
work  in  his  gallery— "probably  the  first 
one-man  show  of  dress  designs  exhibited 
just  like  any  other  works  of  art,"  Look  sur- 
mised. The  day  after  the  opening,  Greta 
Garbo  swept  into  the  gallery  with  her 
dressmaker,  asking  permission  to  copy  one 
of  the  pieces  from  Claire's  groundbreaking 
1934  jersey  separates  system. 

In  1952,  Claire  acquired  Henry  Geiss's 
share  of  Townley,  making  her  Adolph 
Klein's  equal  partner,  says  Adrian  Mc- 
Cardell, the  designer's  oldest  brother.  Far- 
sighted  in  exploiting  the  possibilities  of  li- 
censing, they  marketed  patterns,  costume 
jewelry,  gloves,  paper  dolls,  sunglasses, 
even  Chevrolets  under  the  McCardell 
name.  Claire  also  became  such  an  hon- 
ored public  figure— Time  ran  a  cover  story 
on  her  in  its  May  2,  1955,  issue— that 
manufacturers  scrambled  to  have  her  en- 
dorse consumer  products,  from  Fuller 
brushes  to  white  bread.  These  multiple 
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The  New  Generation 


business  ventures 
were  not  strictly  nec- 
essary; Claire  "nev- 
er needed  to  work  a 
day  in  her  life," 
Connie  Wald  says. 
Thanks  in  part  to 
money  from  his  first 
wife,  Irving  Harris 
and  Claire  lived  in 
an  11-room  co-op 
apartment  at  15 
East  79th  Street, 
decorated  by  him  in 
conventional  high- 
Wasp,  masculine 
taste.  "Claire  used  to  complain  about  it 
all  the  time,"  John  Harris  says.  "But  he 
was  the  one  who  was  the  architect.  So- 
cially, Claire  was  Mrs.  Irving  Harris,  and 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  fashion- 
world  friends.  My  father  loathed  anyone 
and  anything  to  do  with  Seventh  Avenue. 
And  he  was  terrified  of  being  called  Mr. 
McCardell." 


Adolph  Klein  told  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
that  in  their  18  years  to- 
gether Claire  and  he  "only  had  one  argu- 
ment . . .  but  it  was  a  beauty"— and  a  few 
fashion  veterans  recall  its  cause.  Claire 
may  not  have  been  getting  all  the  royalties 
due  her  from  Klein.  "It  was  really  too  bad, 
because  Claire  McCardell  and  Townley 
were  one  of  the  few  things  on  Seventh  Av- 
enue that  weren't  sordid,"  a  McCardell 
loyalist  states.  Apparently,  Klein  and  Claire 


In  her  prime,  Claire 
McCardell  personified 
the  American  ideal 
of  wholesome, 
outdoorsy  elegance. 


mended  their  fences  quietly,  "but  it 
seems  the  cancer  came  soon  after- 
wards," one  insider  concludes. 

n  her  prime,  Claire  personified  the 
American  ideal  of  wholesome,  out- 
doorsy elegance.  "She's  glowing 
with  health,"  Vogue  reported  in  1941. 
"Her  figure  is  long  and  lithe  . . .  and 
she's  young,  fresh  . . .  full  of  slang  and 
laughs."  But  in  the  fall  of  1957,  Claire, 
52,  was  diagnosed  with  colon  cancer 
and  given  just  six  months  to  live. 
"And  that  was  about  it,"  her  brother 
Robert  McCardell  says. 
Claire's  old  school  friend 
Mildred  Orrick  helped  her 
complete  her  last  collec- 
tion, presented  in  January 
1958  at  Manhattan's  Pierre 
hotel.  When  word  spread 
that  this  would  be  Claire 
McCardell's  final  show 
(she  died  two  months  lat- 
er at  New  York  Hospital), 
her  devotees  turned  up  en 
masse.  And  when  the 
American  Look's  high 
priestess,  attired  in  her 
favorite  red  denim  suit, 
came  out  on  the  runway 
and  waved,  the  audience 
leapt  to  its  feet  for  a  stand- 
ing ovation.  "Everybody 
in  the  fashion  world  just  worshiped  her," 
Connie  Wald  says.  "They  recognized  her 
value.  Claire  was  the  American  designer." 
"If  Claire  had  lived,"  Polly  Mellen  spec- 
ulates, "I  think  she  might  have  gone  in  a 
futuristic  direction,  like  Rudi  Gernreich." 
But  54  years  ago,  Claire,  a  true  believer  in 
test-tube  fabrics,  mass-production  technol- 
ogy, and  jet-propelled  lives  for  women,  had 
already  divined  where  the  world  was  head- 
ing. As  photojournalist  and  fashion  histo- 
rian Bill  Cunningham  says,  "Claire  saw 
everything  clearly."  And  Geoffrey  Beene, 
at  the  vanguard  of  American  fashion  as 
the  millennium  approaches,  says,  "Claire 
McCardell  is  where  women's  sportswear 
should  be  today.  And  will  be  tomorrow." 
How  can  that  be  true  of  an  enterprise 
predicated  on  obsolescence?  Claire,  as 
usual,  had  an  answer.  "Fashion  survives," 
she  proposed,  "when  it  deserves  to."  □ 
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FEATURING    THE    ACTIVE    RESPONSE    SYSTEM 

©HERE  is  A  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  DRIVER  AND  ROAD.  (BUG  GUTS  ASIDE.) 

IT'S  CALLED  THE  ALL  NEW  ALERO™  A  CAR  DESIGNED  TO  PROVIDE  A  SEAMLESS  BOND 

BETWEEN  DRIVER  AND  ROAD.  WE  CALL  IT  THE  ACTIVE  RESPONSE  SYSTEM™ 

ITS  A  COMBINATION  OF  16  INDIVIDUAL  FEATURES  THAT  CONNECT  YOU  TO  THE  ROAD 

FOR  A  ONE-OF-A-KIND  DRIVING  EXPERIENCE.  LIKE  THE  VARIABLE-EFFORT  RACK-AND-PINION 

STEERING  SYSTEM  THAT  PROVIDES  PRECISE  RESPONSE  TO  YOUR  DRIVING  COMMANDS. 

THE  RESULT  IS  A  CAR  CAPABLE  OF  TURNING  YOUR  EVERYDAY  DRIVING  ROUTINE 
INTO  ANYTHING  BUT  ROUTINE.  FLYING  INSECTS  BEWARE. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  CALL  TOLL  FREE  1-877-ALER0-4U  OR  VISIT  US  AT  WWW.ALERO.COM. 
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The  Riverkeepers 


ecause  after  the  mighty  Hudson  River  had  been 
declared  unsafe  for  people  to  swim  in,  along  came  29-year-old 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  Jr.,  performing  community  service  for  a 
heroin  arrest,  who  helped  to  document  24  polluters  on  Quassaic 
Creek,  which  enters  the  Hudson  55  miles  north  of  New  York 
City,  at  Newburgh,  by  doing  such  things  as  crawling  up  a  150-foot 
pipe  oozing  a  blue  fluid,  because  Kennedy,  exhibiting  the  pit-bull 
intensity  with  which  his  father  had  waged  war  against  organized 
crime,  took  the  culprits  to  court  for  violating  the  1972  Clean  Wa- 
ter Act.  because  Kennedy  became  chief  prosecuting  attorney  for 
the  formidable  preservationist  group  Riverkeeper,  Inc.,  which 


has  brought  more  than  100  actions  against  violators,  collectively 
netting  half  a  billion  dollars  for  the  cause,  because  John  Cronin, 
former  fisherman  and  environmental  advocate,  became  Hudson 
Riverkeeper  in  1983,  ferreting  out  such  corporate  polluters  as 
Exxon,  Mobil,  and  G.E.  because  Riverkeeper  has  spawned  23 
similar  watchdog  organizations:  a  Delaware  Riverkeeper,  a  Puget 
Soundkeeper,  a  San  Francisco  Baykeeper,  even  an  Atlanta-based 
Airkeeper.  because,  thanks  to  Kennedy  and  Cronin,  sturgeon, 
shad,  striped  bass,  and  herring  run  again  up  one  of  the  world's 
most  productive  estuaries,  and  New  Yorkers  can  now  swim  and 
fish  in  their  great  river.  — alex  shoumatoff 
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Beauty  is  not  only  skin  deep.  That's  why  I  drink  ice  cold  milk  with  my  meals. 

It  has  calcium  to  help  prevent  osteoporosis.  And  when  I'm  not  doins  movies, 

albums  or  theater,  I  make  time  for  my  bigsest  fans:  X-ray  technicians. 
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CHAIRMAN  AND  C.E.O.,  MICROSOFT  CORPORATION 
LAST  YEARS  RANKING:  I 

deals  and  deeds:  Microsoft's  market  cap- 
italization surpassed  $300  billion  this  year, 
making  it  ;i  close  second  to  General  Electric 
as  the  most  valuable  corporation  on  earth. 
Gates's  personal  fortune  topped  $60  billion, 
more  than  the  gross  domestic  product  of 
Kuwait,  and  more  than  the  combined  wealth 
of  the  106  million  Americans  who  are  on  the 
lower  rungs  of  the  income  scale.  No  wonder 
(iates,  42.  has  taken  on  the  status  of  a  states- 
man: when  a  London  paper  ran  a  photo  of 
Bill  Clinton  driving  Gates  in  a  golf  cart,  some 
sniped,  "The  most  powerful  man  in  the 
world    and  his  driver." 

Gates  looked  at  investing  in  debt-ridden 
Tele-Communications  Inc.,  as  he  had  invested 
in  Comcast,  but  TCI's  John  Malone  picked 
Sun  over  Microsoft  to  supply  software  for  his 
company's  cable  boxes,  and  other  high-tech  gi- 
ants followed  Malone's  lead.  That's  the  least  of 
Gates's  problems,  though,  what  with  trust- 
busters  at  the  Justice  Department,  at  the  Eu- 
ropean Union,  and  in  Japan  all  pursuing  their 
own  investigations.  Gates's  second  annual 
C.E.O.  Summit,  held  in  Seattle,  was  marred 
when  his  guests  impolitely  subjected  him  to  a 
barrage  of  anti-trust  questions.  In  March,  it 
was  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee's  turn  to 
interrogate  him,  though  Gates's  answers  were 
inaccurate  and  misleading,  according  to  Tlie 
American  Lawyer.  Even  the  little  guys  are 
ganging  up  on  Gates:  Microsoft  was  sued  by 
temp  workers  (it  employs  thousands)  claiming 
as  "permatemps"  they  deserved  certain  bene- 
fits. The  daughter  of  Gates's  PR.  mastermind 
co-authored  an  inside  account  of  Microsoft 
called  Barbarians  Led  by  Bill  Gates.  Windows 
98  crashed  during  his  demo  at  the  spring 
Comdex  convention  in  Chicago.  And  when 
Gates  moved  into  his  house  (valued  at  $53 
million),  after  seven  years  of  construction, 
there  were  glitches  in  the  PC. -based  system 
that  controls  the  lighting  and  music. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  The  photo  op  of  the 
year  was  the  pie  in  the  face  at  the  Davos  sum- 
mit for  world  leaders  in  February.  In  keeping 
with  his  Wasp  upbringing,  Gates  dismissed 
the  incident  with  nonchalance  and  wit,  saying 
he  only  wished  the  pie  had  tasted  better.  Back 
in  the  States,  Gates  received  death  threats 
from  a  21-year-old  Chicago  man,  who  tried  to 
extort  $5  million  to  start  a  nightclub.  (He  was 
caught  and  convicted.)  It's  enough  to  make 


you  reel  a  tinge  oi  sympathy  for  the  fellow, 
even  ii  he  did  trj  to  rehabilitate  ins  image  by 
showing  Barbara  Walters  how  he  sings  'Twin- 
kle, [winkle,  Little  Star"  to  his  baby  daughter. 
Still,  there's  wariness  in  Cyberville  about 
Gates's  halfhearted  attempts  to  humanize 
himself,  A  popular  rumor  on  the  Internet 
claims  that  Gates  staged  the  pie  incident  as  a 
way  of  gaining  sympathy 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  PC  Weeks  private  par- 
ty at  the  Comdex  trade  show  in  Las  Vegas 
last  fall  drew  the  likes  of  PC.  mogul  Michael 
Dell,  Compaq's  Eckhard  Pfeiffer,  and  Micro- 
soft number  two  Steve  Ballmer.  Gates  ap- 
peared with  a  very  sexy  young  woman.  As 
they  danced  together  sensually  on  the  stage 
at  the  Harley-Davidson  Cafe,  the  crowd  be- 
gan chanting,  "Bill!  Bill!  Bill!" 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


CHAIRMAN  AND  C.E.O.,  NEWS  CORPORATION  LIMITED 

LAST  YEARS  RANKING:  2 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  It  was  a  winning  season 
for  Murdoch,  especially  in  L.A.:  He  ruled  Hol- 
lywood with  $  1.8-billion-plus  in  worldwide  Ti- 
tanic box-office  receipts  (though  the  film  was  a 
co-production  with  Paramount),  and  the  Fox 
network  continued  its  hold  over  the  coveted  18- 
to-49-year-old  audience.  For  his  sports  empire, 
he  acquired  the  Dodgers  for  a  reported  $311 
million— the  most  ever  paid  for  a  professional 
sports  team.  (During  his  new  team's  home 
opener  in  April,  Murdoch  asked  to  have  the 
term  "double  play"  explained  to  him.)  On  the 
downside,  Murdoch  failed  with  Fox's  first  big- 
budget  animated  film,  Anastasia,  and  was 
jeered  when  his  HarperCollins  publishing  unit 
killed  former  Hong  Kong  governor  Christo- 
pher Patten's  memoir,  East  and  West.  (Not  one 
of  Murdoch's  newspapers  covered  the  story  the 
day  it  broke.) 

Murdoch's  interest  in  satellites  is  beginning 
to  pay  off  in  the  U.S.:  in  a  complicated  deal 
with  John  Malone's  new  United  Video  Satel- 
lite Group,  he  sold  TV  Guide  for  $2  billion, 
including  a  40  percent  stake  in  the  venture. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  media  investors 
around,  Saudi  prince  Al-Waleed  bin  Talal, 
must  have  been  heartened  by  the  move.  In 
November  1997,  he  quietly  paid  $400  million 
for  5  percent  of  News  Corp.  stock.  Al- 
Waleed's  interest  wasn't  enough  to  lift  the 
company's  lagging  stock  price,  however.  And, 
in  an  attempt  to  boost  the  value  of  News 


(  brp  s  shaies  (and  to  address  the  company's 
$8  billion  debt).  Murdoch  is  merging  his 
American  Rim,  TV,  and  sports  businesses  into 

a  new  entity  called  the  Fox  Group  and  is  sell- 
ing up  to  20  percent  in  a  public  offering. 

Murdoch,  who  is  67  and  worth  $6  billion, 
could  be  expected  to  take  up  golf.  Instead,  he  is 
eyeing  the  Russian,  Italian,  and  German  TV 
markets  (his  newspapers  account  lor  40  per- 
cent of  all  newspaper  sales  in  the  U.K.).  This 
year  he  grew  very  chummy  with  L.A.'s  Repub- 
lican mayor.  Richard  Riordan,  and  continued 
his  habit  of  generously  supporting  G.O.R  can- 
didates his  deep  pockets  have  likely  helped 
Fox  TV  avoid  the  wrath  of  the  religious  right. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Analysts  insist  that 
News  Corp.  will  be  unaffected  by  the  im- 
pending divorce  of  Murdoch  and  his  wife, 
Anna.  Under  California  law,  the  future  ex- 
Mrs.  Murdoch  could  be  entitled  to  half  of 
any  assets  accumulated  during  the  couple's 
31-year  marriage.  Murdoch  will  remain  chair- 
man of  the  board,  and  his  plan  to  gradually 
relinquish  News  Corp.  stewardship  to  his 
three  children  is  apparently  unchanged.  Last 
year  Murdoch  announced  that  his  tattooed 
oldest  son,  Lachlan,  27,  was  first  in  line, 
though  News  Corp.  also  employs  younger 
brother  James,  25,  and  older  sister  Elisabeth, 
30.  On  the  other  hand,  Anna  Murdoch  also 
has  a  seat  on  the  News  Corp.  board.  If  she 
keeps  it,  board  meetings  may  make  for  inter- 
esting entertainment  themselves. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Murdoch  is  probably 
the  only  mogul  of  his  stature  to  be  an  actual 
wanted  man.  A  warrant  for  his  arrest  was  is- 
sued in  New  Delhi  in  July,  after  Murdoch 
failed  to  appear  in  an  Indian  court  to  face 
charges  that  his  Star  TV  broadcasts  material 
deemed  "vulgar  and  obscene."  Is  there  anyone 
the  thick-skinned  Murdoch  fears?  "Everybody 
in  the  communications  business  is  paranoid  of 
Microsoft,"  he  said  last  year,  "including  me." 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  X 


CHAIRMAN  AND  C.E.O.,  THE  WALT  DISNEY  COMPANY 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  4 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Disney  stock  has  been 
more  beauty  than  beast,  and  the  company 
raked  in  $22.5  billion  in  sales  last  year  (in  con- 
trast to  $  13  billion  each  for  Viacom  and  Time 
Warner),  but  third-quarter  earnings  were  disap- 
pointing. The  T  E  X  T  CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  183; 
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Members  of  the  New  Establishment 

ossejnbled  in  the  woods  off  Coral  Creek 

-'Road  near  Herbert  Allen's  Sun  Volley 

Lodge,  ai  Allen  &  Company's  16th 

annual  conference  in  Sun  Valley,  Idaho. 

Photographed  at  two  p.m.,  Jury  10,  J998. 
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No  Need  To  Touch 

Introducing  voice-activated  dialing  -  open  the  phone  and  it  asks  you  "who  would  you  like  to  call?"  You  say 
the  word  and  the  phone  dials  the  numPer,  letting  every  name  ring  a  bell.  The  SCH-201 0  also  teatures  voice 
memo,  10  different  ring  options  including  a  silent  viPrate  alert,  long  life  battery,  and  caller  ID  so  you  can  see 
who's  trying  to  reach  you.  Samsung  offers  solutions  to  help  simplify  your  Pusy  life.  For  more  information,  call 
1  800  SAMSUNG  or  visit  our  web  siteatwww.samsungtelecom.com  simply  connected,  simply  Samsung. 
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oi  mm  i  i)  ik dm  pagi  174  moderate  suc- 
»ess  of  Mulan  and  Armageddon  couldn't 
make  up  for  bombs  such  as  Kundun  and  Krip- 
vendorj  V  Tribe.  Even  the  Christian  right's  con- 
tinuing boycott  of  Disney  for  championing 
Ellen  could  not  get  viewers  interested  enough 
(o  tunc  in  to  ABC;  the  network  suffered  a  9 
percent  ratings  decline  this  season-the 
biggest  drop  of  any  of  the  major  TV  net- 
works. Programming  executives  say  ABC  has 
i  few  decent  shows  scheduled  for  the  fall,  but 
when  one  of  the  pilots  creating  the  most  buzz 
is  a  remake  of  Fantasy  Island,  one  has  to  won- 
der Sunday-  and  Monday-night  football  cov- 
erage is  secured,  but  Disney  had  to  cough  up 
S9.2  billion  for  ABC  and  ESPN  to  get  it. 

Over  in  Theme  Park  Land,  the  S800  mil- 
lion Animal  Kingdom  in  Orlando,  Florida  (it 
has  1.000  live  animals,  is  five  times  the  size  of 
Disneyland,  and  is  the  most  expensive  theme 
park  ever),  opened  to  mostly  rave  reviews— and 
some  outrage,  stemming  from  the  pre-opening 
deaths  of  rhinos,  cheetahs,  and  otters.  And  in 
the  Magic  Kingdom's  ocean-liner  division,  the 
launch  of  the  first  of  two  extravagant  new 
cruise  ships  had  to  be  delayed— primarily  be- 
cause of  Disney's  legendary  perfectionism -to 
late  July.  The  Italian  shipbuilders  refer  to  the 
two  liners,  the  Disney  Magic  and  the  Disney 
Wonder,  as  the  "Disney  Tragic"  and  the  "Dis- 
ney Blunder."  (They  cost  $350  million  apiece.) 
In  its  undisputed  triumph  of  the  year,  Disney 
successfully  conquered  Broadway:  The  Lion 
King  won  six  Tony  Awards,  including  that  for 
best  new  musical. 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  That  the  mice  are  jump- 
ing ship  in  alarming  numbers,  renewing  spec- 
ulation about  Eisner's  willingness  to  groom  a 
successor.  (But  why  think  about  stepping 
down  just  when  the  job  is  getting  fun?  Now 
that  the  suit  brought  by  Jeffrey  Katzenberg  has 
been  settled,  Eisner's  long-awaited  memoir  will 
be  published  by  Random  House  this  fall:  it  was 
delayed  after  Katzenberg's  lawyers  subpoenaed 
material  from  it  which  allegedly  strengthened 
his  claims.  And  Eisner  collected  $565  million 
in  one  day  last  December— the  biggest  execu- 
tive payday  ever— when  he  cashed  in  7.3  million 
shares  of  Disney  stock.  He  is  now  worth 
roughly  $1  billion.)  This  year's  top  defections 
included  Geraldine  Laybourne,  head  of  the 
Disney/ ABC  Cable  Networks;  Lawrence  Mur- 
phy, head  of  strategic  planning;  Steven  Burke, 
president  of  Disney's  ABC  Broadcasting  divi- 
sion; and  C.F.O.  Richard  Nanula.  On  the 
bright  side,  the  exodus  has  spurred  the  56-year- 
old  Eisner  to  heal  old  wounds:  at  this  year's 
Sun  Valley  retreat,  Eisner  and  Michael  Ovitz 
were  spotted  shaking  hands  for  the  first  time 
since  Ovitz  was  ousted  last  year  from  his  short- 
lived reign  as  Disney  president. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Eisner,  a  big  Internet 
fan.  likes  to  go  into  Christian-right  chat  rooms 
under  an  alias  "and  engage  people  in  dia- 
logue on  various  issues,  and  especially  about 


Rupert  Murdoch's  Fox  Sports 
Net  continued  its  expansion  and 
now  controls  broadcast  rights  to 
70  of  America's  75  baseball, 
basketball,  and  hockey  teams.  In 
March,  Murdoch  took  his 
game  beyond  broadcasting, 
purchasing  the  venerable  Los 
Angeles  Dodgers. 


their  feelings  for  Disney,"  says  a  top  staff 
member.  The  executive  doesn't  know  Eisner's 
pseudonym,  though.  "It's  probably  not  Titan 
or  Mogul."  she  says.  "Satan,  maybe?" 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


CHAIRMAN  AND  C.E.O.,  VIACOM  INC. 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  12 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  A  man  who,  one  year  ago. 
was  written  off  as  too  old  and  out  of  touch  to 
lead  his  giant  entertainment  companx  out  of 


overleveraged  limbo  is  looking  as  limber  as  the 
dancing  baby  in  the  Blockbuster  ads.  Red- 
stone, 75,  was  irked,  though  not  surprised,  by 
the  fickleness  of  the  public.  "But  I've  got  to 
not  be  distracted  by  short-term  naysayers."  he 
says,  referring  to  the  troubled  months  when  Vi- 
acom's stock  languished  in  the  30s.  a  victim  of 
ongoing  problems  with  the  undcrpcrforming 
and  overpriced  Blockbuster  unit  (not  to  men- 
tion the  $10  billion  debt  incurred  by  the  pur- 
chase of  Paramount  in  1994).  Today  the  slock 
is  at  around  60  and  his  net  worth  has  doubled 
this  year  to  $6  billion.  The  company's  re- 
bound can  be  attributed  in  part  to  Redstone's 
replacement  of  Blockbuster  chairman  Bill 
Fields  with  former  Taco  Bell  C.E.O.  John  An- 
tioco.  Redstone  and  Antioeo  persuaded  the 
studios  to  share  the  revenues  and  the  risk,  giv- 
ing Blockbuster  the  tapes  for  next  to  nothing 
and  getting  a  share  of  the  take  "The  first  stu- 
dio [to  come  on  board]  was  Disney,"  s.iss 

Redstone  "Once  we  convinced  I  isner   every- 
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BOSS  Hugo  Boss  SHOPS 

Bal  Harbour,  Beverly  Hills,  Century  City, 
Costa  Mesa,  Dallas,  King  of  Prussia, 
Las  Vegas,  Short  Hills,  Washington,  DC 

Opening  Fall   1998 
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BOSS  Hugo  Boss  SHOP-IN-SHOPS 

Bloomingdale's,  NYC;  Cedrics,  Minneapolis 
Garys,  Newport  Beach;  Macy's,  NYC 
Macy's.  San  Francisco;  Mario's,  Seattle 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  NYC 
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one  knows  how  tough  he  is  other  studios  fol- 
lowed."  On  the  broadcast  side,  M'I'V  Net- 
works outshone  all  others,  contributing  32  per- 
cent of  Viacom's  1997  cash  flow,  while  UPN 
expanded  programming  to  live  nights  tins  kill. 
Paramount  (thanks  to  Jonathan  Dolgen  and 

Sherry  Lansing)  has  also  hail  quite  a  run  with 
The  Truman  Show  and  Saving  Private  Ryan 
Redstone  would  dump  UPN  in  a  second  if,  as 
rumors  suggested,  he  could  trade  up  lor  NBC 
(though  Redstone  denies  he's  thinking  about 
selling  UPN).  Could  he  afford  it?  Very  possi- 
bly. Paramount  had  to  share  the  wealth  with 
twentieth  Century  Fox,  its  partner  in  Titanic, 
but  its  profits  of  an  estimated  $275  million 
have  helped  the  company  get  ahead  of  its  own 
goals  in  paring  down  debt.  In  1997,  Redstone 
predicted  Viacom's  debt  would  be  $6  billion 
to  $8  billion  by  1999.  When  the  company 
completes  its  $4.6  billion  sale  of  all  but  the 
consumer  division  of  Simon  &  Schuster,  the 
debt  will  be  reduced  by  half.  No  one  stands  to 
benefit  more  than  Redstone  himself:  he  con- 
trols 67  percent  of  Viacom's  shares. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  This  rapid  response  to 
being  overleveraged  is  in  keeping  with  Red- 
stone's well-earned  reputation  for  being 
something  of  a  skinflint.  Upon  hearing  that 
James  "King  of  the  World"  Cameron  had  re- 
portedly requested  $100  million  for  his  work 
on  Titanic,  Redstone  is  said  to  have  yelled,  "I 
can't  believe  it!  Of  course  we  will  pay  him 
what  is  fair,  but  not  what  is  obscene." 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  At  this  year's  dinner  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  where  he  was  honored  with  a  humani- 
tarian award,  Redstone  requested  that  Barry 
Diller,  who  battled  him  for  ownership  of  Para- 
mount in  1994,  be  the  award  presenter.  At- 
tempting introductory  praise,  Diller  said, 
"What's  one  little  billion-dollar  dispute?"  Red- 
stone, while  accepting  his  plaque,  shot  back 
that  he  would  have  preferred  "an  envelope 
with  the  $2  billion  you  cost  me  in  the  Para- 
mount acquisition." 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:   4 


VICE-CHAIRMAN,  TIME  WARNER  INC. 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  & 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  In  the  past  year  America's 
largest  individual  landowner  (1.3  million  acres) 
made  the  most  generous  single  philanthropic 
pledge  in  history:  $1  billion  to  United  Nations 
programs  over  10  years.  Fifty-nine-year-old 


lui  iici,  who  is  worth  $5.6  billion,  could  well  af- 
ford the  grand  gesture,  since  Time  Warner's 
stock  price  has  been  buoyed  by  his  cable  busi- 
nesses and  by  Wall  Street's  faith  m  the  Mouth 
of  the  South.  Investors  trust  led  more  than  his 
co-conspirator,  Jerry  Levin.  Turner  may  be  the 
nominal  number  two,  but  he's  not  afraid  of  his 
aloof  partner  in  the  executive  suite:  he  voted 
down  Levin's  plan  to  sell  Court  TV.  Over  at 
Turner's  beloved  CNN,  it  was  a  particularly 
black  year:  ratings  were  down,  and  CNN's 
NewsStand,  the  network's  hugely  hyped  co- 
venture  with  Time  Inc.,  goofed  big-lime.  Over- 
zealous  reporting  led  to  one  of  the  great  jour- 
nalism snafus  in  recent  decades:  an  allegedly 
fallacious  report  that  U.S.  troops  used  sarin 
gas  in  Laos.  Turner  called  the  fiasco  "the  most 
horrible  nightmare  that  I  ever  lived  through."' 
including,  he  said,  "the  death  of  my  father." 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Turner's  waiting  in  the 
wings  to  swoop  down  upon  Bob  Daly  and 
Terry  Semel's  entertainment  empire.  In  his 
off-hours,  Turner  carefully  tends  to  his  feud 
with  arch-rival  Rupert  Murdoch.  Last  March, 
he  voted  against  Murdoch's  successful  pur- 
chase of  the  Dodgers  at  the  Major  League 
Baseball  owners'  meeting,  and  commenting 
on  Murdoch's  split  with  his  wife,  Anna,  the 
thrice-married  Turner  told  Larry  King,  "Sixty- 
seven  is  no  time  to  be  dating,  I'll  tell  you." 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Turner  has  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  a  dinosaur  movie  that  is  in 
the  early  stages  of  development  at  Time  War- 
ner's New  Line.  When  it  came  time  to  name 
the  film,  Turner  said  in  his  southern  drawl, 
"How  'bout  Dinosaur?"  When  his  colleagues 
said  no,  he  came  back  with  "How  'bout  Di- 
nosaurs?" They  told  him  it  was  too  literal. 
Turner  said,  "Well,  what's  wrong  with  that?  I 
had  this  idea  once  for  a  cable  news  network 
and  you  know  what  I  named  it?" 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:   4 


CHAIRMAN  AND  C.E.O.,  TIME  WARNER  INC. 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  3 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  After  buying  Turner  Broad- 
casting in  October  1996,  he  proudly  announced 
that  his  empire  was  now  "strategically  com- 
plete," which  might  explain  why  Levin  has 
done  little  else  of  note  in  the  past  year.  He  tried 
to  sell  Court  TV  to  the  Discovery  Channel  for 
$350  million,  which  is  chump  change  when  you 
run  a  $25  billion  media-entertainment  con- 
glomerate. But  Levin's  ornery  number  two,  Ted 


Turner,  blocked  the  proposed  sale,  afraid  ih.it 
the  I  V-veritc  news  channel  would  compete 
with  CNN.  Meanwhile.  Levin  watched  hap- 
lessly as  Time  Warner's  lilm  division,  which  ac- 
counts lor  one-quarter  of  its  overall  revenues, 
turned  out  a  string  of  flops.  The  summer 
brought  relief  with  a  record  opening  for  Lethal 
Weapon  4,  but  because  the  principals  in  the 
movie  make  so  much  front-end  money,  the  stu- 
dio stands  to  earn  only  a  small  profit.  Good 
thing  Paul  Allen.  Bill  Gates,  and  John  Malone 
have  been  driving  up  cable  stocks:  Time  War- 
ner (the  second-largest  U.S.  cable  provider)  has 
finally  seen  its  stock  rise— from  the  dismal  mid- 
30s  in  1996  to  the  more  respectable  high  80s. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Now  that  Disney  has 
paid  $900  million  for  eventual  control  of  Info- 
seek,  a  popular  portal  to  the  Web,  the  59- 
year-old  Levin  will  parry  with  his  own  big  | 
"electronic  commerce"  venture.  He's  thought 
to  be  planning  a  service  that  will  enable  con- 
sumers to  download  movies  and  music  over 
the  Internet,  and  also  order  the  kind  of 
kitschy  trademark  merchandise  (Bugs  Bunny 
shirts.  Daffy  Duck  hats)  sold  by  the  Warner 
Bros,  studio  stores.  Still,  his  push  for  interac- 
tive cable  TV  in  Orlando,  Florida,  was  a  com- 
ical failure,  and  even  his  publishing  boss,  Don 
Logan,  has  called  the  company's  Pathfinder 
Web  site  a  "black  hole." 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Levin  grew  up  in  a  de- 
vout Philadelphia  Jewish  household  and  was 
an  aspiring  rabbi  who  actually  conducted  syn- 
agogue services  before  he  was  bar  mitzvahed. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


CHAIRMAN  AND  C.E.O.,  AMERICA  ONLINE 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  18 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Well  over  47  million 
Americans  will  be  on-line  by  the  end  of  this 
year— 19  million  more  than  last  year.  With 
more  than  half  of  the  on-line  market  sub- 
scribing to  America  Online,  this  means  one 
thing  for  Case:  redemption.  Creator  of  the 
strongest  brand  on  the  Internet,  40-year-old 
Case  has  finally  turned  his  interactive  village 
into  a  bona  fide  mass  medium.  AOL's  stock 
has  responded  accordingly,  rising  a  jaw- 
dropping  350  percent  in  the  last  year.  Wall 
Street  praises  Case's  deputy.  Bob  Pittman, 
for  finally  capitalizing  on  AOL's  most  com- 
pelling asset:  its  15  million  members  (more 
than  the  circulation  of  the  top  15  newspa- 
pers in  the  country  combined).  Thanks  to 
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Pittman's  aggressivel)  redesigned  marketing 
strategy,  \oi  now  operates  like  .1  cable  net- 
work, collecting  revenue  from  both  sub- 
scribers and  advertisers  eager  to  reach  AOL's 
captive  and  affluent  audience  (66  percent  ol 
its  members  live  in  households  earning  more 

lh. 111  $30,000).  Willi  media  outlets  such  as 
CBS  SportsLine,  Bloomberg,  and  Slciic  now 
paying  for  the  privilege  of  appearing  as  AOL 
content,  revenues  reached  $2.6  billion  this 
year.  In  June,  AT&T's  C.  Michael  Armstrong 
tried  to  acquire  AOL,  offering  considerably 
nunc  than  the  company's  imposing  $20- 
billion-plus  market  capitalization;  Case  re- 
buffed him.  In  the  past  year,  AOL  has  neu- 
tralized  us  competitors,  acquiring  the  highbrow 
service  CompuServe  and  partnering  with  the 
struggling  Netscape.  Meanwhile,  federal  judges 
struck  down  White  House  aide  Sidney  Blu- 
menthal's  demand  that  AOL  be  held  respon- 
sible for  libelous  content  distributed  in  a  Matt 
Drudge  column. 


EVERYONES  SAYING:  I  he  upside  is  thai  ev- 
erybody wants  to  be  AOL.  I  he  downside: 
everybody  is  now  a  competitor  of  AOL'S,  in- 
cluding telecoms.  media  conglomerates,  cable 
providers,  and  mere  lech  companies.  (Bill 
( iales  has  said  not  buying  AOL  is  one  of  Ins 
greatest  regrets.)  In  the  last  year,  Disney  and 
NBC  have  purchased  search  engines  that  Dis- 
ney, for  one,  hopes  to  build  into  an  AOL-like 
community.  Still,  Case's  service  is  not  univer- 
sally adored.  Anti-AOL  venom  abounds  (try 
the  Web  site  aolsucks.org).  The  service  is  de- 
rided as  "the  Internet  on  training  wheels"  and 
a  tool  for  "point-and-click  morons."  An 
"aol.com"  E-mail  address  may  lack  the  ca- 
chet of  a  212  or  310  area  code,  but  Case  isn't 
relying  on  being  the  hippest  joint  in  town- 
just  the  easiest.  His  next  challenge?  His  old- 
er brother,  Dan,  who  is  sometimes  called 
"Upper  Case"  (he's  the  worldwide  C.E.O.  of 
the  investment  bank  Hambrecht  &  Quist), 
wonders  if  "Lower  Case"  Steve  can  function 


in  noncnsis  mode  "They'll  have  to  deal  with 
;i  new  challenge,  which  is  being  a  leader,  not 
the  underdog.'"  he  says  Case  and  company 
are  perhaps  anticipating  the  need  for  future 
damage  control:  AOL  tried  to  lure  departing 
White  House  spokesman  Michael  McCurry 
over  to  its  Dulles,  Virginia,  headquarters. 
McCurry  did  not  take  the  job. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Case's  personal  life 
leached  new  highs  along  with  his  stock  price. 
In  July  he  married  Jean  Villanueva,  AOL's 
former  communications  chief,  in  a  ceremony 
performed  by  Case's  friend  the  Reverend  Bil- 
ly Graham  (they  met  on-line).  Case  and  Vil- 
lanueva's  interoffice  romance  caused  strain  on 
their  prior  marriages  and  anxiety  within 
AOL's  board.  (Villanueva  left  the  company  in 
1996.)  Despite  Case's  affinity  for  events  con- 
nected and  shared,  the  ceremony  was  dis- 
tinctly private:  only  their  five  children  attend- 
ed. Family  members  were  FedEx'd  photos 
and  wedding  cake  the  following  day. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:   4 


CHAIRMAN  AND  C.E.O.,  USA  NETWORKS.  INC. 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  15 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Last  October,  Diller,  56, 
astonished  everyone  by  announcing  the  pur- 
chase of  most  of  Universal's  storied  television 
division  along  with  the  Universal-owned  USA 
and  Sci-Fi  networks.  The  $4.1  billion  deal  in- 
stantly transformed  him  into  a  mega-mogul 
with  ownership  of  16  TV  stations  plus  cable  op- 
erations that  give  him  access  to  73  percent  of 
American  homes.  The  value  of  Diller's  com- 
pany—formerly called  HSN  and  renamed  USA 
Networks  last  February— has  increased  astro- 
nomically over  the  last  two  and  a  half  years, 
from  $235  million  to  $9  billion.  But  how  to 
program  his  new  holdings?  When  Diller  looks 
at  the  TV  industry,  he  sees  corporate  consol- 
idation, uniformity,  and  Hollywood  parochial- 
ism. "It  all  looks  and  talks  and  acts  the  same," 
he  says.  "They  all  do  if  it  bleeds,  it  leads.'  I 
thought,  Wow,  that's  an  opportunity."  Diller 
has  hired  Stephen  Chao-last  seen  exiting  Fox 
after  hiring  a  male  stripper  for  a  corporate 
meeting— to  help  inject  fresh  programming 
ideas  into  the  USA  Networks  schedule.  In  at 
least  one  instance,  Diller  preferred  convention 
over  novelty:  one  of  his  first  moves  was  to  rap 
the  knuckles  of  daytime  schlock  king  Jerry 
Springer,  whose  show  Diller  inherited  with  his 
USA  acquisition.  Diller's  decree  to  Springer: 
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less  launch,  less  brawling,  less  perversity. 
everyone's  saying:  Diller's  reported  (and 
denied i  attempt  to  merge  with  NIK'  caused 
speculation  that  despite  Ins  unsuccessful  runs 
at  (BS  and  Paramount  in  the  early  l>()s  he  still 
has  his  eye  on  a  bit;  lish.  Bm  he  says  he  prefers 

being  the  underdog.  With  his  ownership  of 
1  ickelmaster,  and  Ins  experience  with  the  shop- 
ping networks  QVC  and  IISN,  Diller  is  con- 
sidered uniquely  positioned  to  capitalize  ou 
the  electronic-retailing  craze.  (His  August  ac- 
quisition of  the  on-line  arls-and-enterlainment 
guide  CitySearch,  which  will  be  merged  with 
his  Ticketmaster  Online  service,  makes  him  a 
player  along  with  America  Online  and  Micro- 
soft in  the  Internet  city-guide  business.)  And 
he  is  one  of  the  few  media  barons  who  can 
handle  finance,  technology,  and  programming. 
As  for  movies,  he  believes  that  executives  have 
abdicated  authority  over  movie  production  to 
the  talent.  In  other  endeavors,  Diller  is  a 
backer  of  Brill's  Content  magazine -perhaps  an 
odd  source  of  funding  for  a  publication  striv- 
ing to  objectively  critique  the  media. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Diller  is  one  of  the 
most  respected  members  of  the  New  Estab- 
lishment and  one  of  the  most  loyal.  Even  his 
legendary  temper  is  in  abatement,  and  these 
days  he  works  off  stress  by  cycling.  This  year, 
Diller.  Michael  Eisner,  and  a  dozen  others 
maintained  their  tradition  of  a  summer  cycling 
excursion  with  a  trip  to  the  San  Juan  Islands. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  4 


PARTNER.  DREAMWORKS  SKG 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  8 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  The  year  opened  with  a 
shaky  first  act,  but  the  third  act  was  a  doozy. 
Anustcul,  last  December's  highly  anticipated 
slave-revolt  picture,  was,  by  anyone's  stan- 
dards, a  disappointment.  It  grossed  $44  mil- 
lion, reviews  were  lukewarm,  and  the  Dream- 
Works triumvirate  was  forced  to  defend  itself 
against  charges  that  it  had  plagiarized  from 
a  book  by  novelist  Barbara  Chase-Riboud. 
In  other  words,  it  was  a  perfect  time  to  trot 
out  Tom  Hanks  and  Matt  Damon  for  Spiel- 
berg's stunning  World  War  II  drama  Saving 
Private  Ryan,  a  joint  DreamWorks/Para- 
mount production  which  may  gross  $200 
million.  Sticking  with  another  sure  bet,  Spiel- 
berg, 50,  is  producing  the  third  Jurassic  Park 
installment. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  That,  if  the  current  Hol- 


lywood  conspiracy  theory  is  to  be  believed, 
Spielberg  will  be  working  outside  the  Dream- 
Works fold  this  year.  Aside  from  ihe  Jurassic 
Park  project,  he  is  developing  a  film,  Memoin 
of  a  Geisha,  with  Columbia  Pictures.  Spiel- 
berg has  a  problem  with  the  live -action  divi- 
sion, which  he  oversees.  Though  Spielberg 
makes  all  the  big  decisions,  the  division  is  run 
by  Walter  Parkes  and  his  wife,  Laurie  Mac- 
Donald,  and  Parkes  has  a  tendency  to  mi- 
cromanage  and  interfere  with  talent.  Nothing 
ever  gets  out  of  development.  In  some  Holly- 
wood circles  the  motto  of  the  live-action  de- 
partment is  said  to  be  "Get  ready,  aim,  aim." 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  This  has  been  one  of 
the  most  turbulent  years  of  Spielberg's  life: 
Amistad  fizzled;  until  the  one-two  punch  of 
Deep  Impact  and  Saving  Private  Ryan,  the 
press  continued  to  scoff  at  DreamWorks' 
early  track  record;  and  he  was  forced  to  sit 
in  a  courtroom  with  the  deeply  troubled 
man  who  was  later  convicted  of  stalking 
him.  At  one  point,  the  stress  was  so  intense 
that  Spielberg  retreated  to  Quelle  Barn,  his 
Charles  Gwathmey-designed  home  in  East 
Hampton,  where  he  later  devoted  himself  to 
preparations  for  Bill  and  Hillary  Clinton's 
weekend  stay  in  early  August,  which  fell 
conveniently  after  the  blockbuster  premiere 
of  Saving  Private  Ryan  and  before  Monica 
Lewinsky's  grand-jury  testimony. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  ♦ 


CHAIRMAN.  INTEL  CORPORATION 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  5 

DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Although  he  continues  to 
serve  as  Intel's  chairman  and  its  link  to  the 
mogul  club,  Grove  has  ceded  the  role  of 
C.E.O  to  perennial  number  two  Craig  Bar- 
rett—just in  time  to  let  Barrett  take  some  of 
the  heat  for  the  company's  day-to-day  trou- 
bles. Profits  have  been  off  for  several  quarters, 
thanks  to  Asia's  financial  malaise,  a  glutted 
microprocessor  inventory  in  the  U.S.,  and 
strong  demand  for  $l,000-and-under  PC's, 
where  Intel's  profit  margin  is  tiny.  In  the  first 
quarter,  earnings  dipped  36  percent,  and  in 
June  the  F.T.C.  sued  Intel  for  anti-trust  viola- 
tions, accusing  the  company  of  withholding 
crucial  information  about  its  microprocessors 
from  computer  makers.  But  Grove  has  not  let 
the  dispute  devolve  into  a  spitting  match. 
"You  don't  see  the  same  harsh  responses 
from  Intel  that  you  saw  at  Microsoft,"  says 


one  executive  at  a  technology-consulting  firm. 
"Intel,  unlike  Microsoft,  is  basically  run  by 
gr<  iw  n-ups." 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  While  Intel  made  news 
with  its  new-generation,  superlasl  Merced  mi- 
croprocessor, the  state-of-the-art  chip  is  not 
going  to  be  a  big  factor  in  the  company's  bot- 
tom line  for  a  few  more  years.  The  real  chal- 
lenge for  Intel  and  Grove  right  now  is  to  make 
consumers  want  to  upgrade  even  though  the 
average  person's  PC.  is  already  faster  and 
more  powerful  than  anything  he  really  needs. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Grove,  62,  is  per- 
turbed by  reports  that  his  famously  hot  Hun- 
garian temper  is  cooling.  Hapless  employees 
have  incurred  his  wrath  with  such  cardinal 
sins  as  lateness.  They  still  describe  the  scari- 
ness  of  the  patented  Grove  Glare.  "If  I  am 
getting  more  patient,  I  don't  like  what's  caus- 
ing it,  which  is  age,"  Grove  says. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  ■*> 


CHAIRMAN  AND  C.E.O,  IBM  CORPORATION 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  7 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  IBM's  stock  chart  under 
Gerstner's  reign  has  looked  like  a  straight 
upward  line.  Last  November,  with  IBM's 
market  capitalization  up  almost  $70  billion 
in  his  five-year  tenure,  he  said  that  his  job 
was  only  half  done,  and  pledged  to  stay  an- 
other five  years.  He  had  plenty  of  encour- 
agement to  stick  around:  last  year  the  board 
gave  him  a  huge  stock  grant  that  boosted  his 
annual  pay  to  $91.5  million,  making  him  the 
third-best-paid  executive  of  the  year.  IBM 
has  $5.5  billion  in  cash.  And  that's  after 
Gerstner  set  aside  $3.5  billion  for  Big  Blue 
to  buy  back  its  own  stock— a  ploy  that  lifted 
the  market  price. 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Gerstner,  56,  has  been 
a  shock  to  the  sleepy  IBM  culture,  often  for 
the  better.  For  instance,  he  banned  managers 
from  using  visual  aids  in  their  presentations 
after  finding  that  this  time-consuming  pursuit 
was  often  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  his  com- 
pany's insular  executive  life.  But  given  his 
success,  why  does  Gerstner  have  to  be  so  in- 
credibly touchy?  He  canceled  his  appearance 
at  PC  Expo  because  he  hated  a  cover  story 
about  him  in  Fortune  magazine,  a  sponsor  of 
the  event,  even  though  the  article  was  gener- 
ally laudatory.  And  despite  IBM's  considerable 
power,  Gerstner  hasn't  been  very  suppor- 
tive of  Netscape,  one  of  his  supposed  allies  in 
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THE  NEW  ESTABLISHMENT 
STOCK  INDEX 

Xad  you  bought  $1,000  worth  of  stock  in  each  of  the  24  publicly  traded 
companies  listed  in  the  New  Establishment  Stock  Index  (NESi)  in  August 
1994  (or,  in  the  case  of  the  newer  companies,  on  the  10th  of  the  month 
following  their  initial  public  offering),  four  years  later  your  profit  would 
have  been  $137,513  (excluding  broker's  fees).  The  nesi  was  created  by 
Vanity  Fair  to  track  the  stock  performance  of  the  public  companies  in  its  New  Establishment 
50.  The  index  is  an  average  of  the  monthly  gains  and  losses  of  the  stocks  and  provides  a 
snapshot  of  how  the  companies  in  the  New  Establishment  have  performed  since  Vanity  Fair 
began  its  New  Establishment  rankings  four  years  ago  this  month.  A  breathtaking  bull  run  has 
produced  stratospheric  profits  for  many  shareholders  in  NESI  companies.  Indeed,  the  average 
of  these  stocks  over  four  years  appreciated  572.97  percent-as  opposed  to  the  Dow  Jones 
industrial-average  gain  of  127.65  percent  and  the  NASDAQ  composite  gain  of  152.57  percent. 
Two  stars  of  the  nesi  account  for  a  large  (57.6  percent)  portion  of  the  index's  gains.  If  you 
had  invested  $10,000  in  America  Online  four  years  ago,  you  would  now  have  $277,538  to 
show  for  your  financial  acumen-a  gain  of  2,675.30  percent.  The  same  $10,000  invested  in 
Dell  Computer  would  now  be  worth  $534,545-a  gain  of  5,245.45  percent.  If  you  think  this 
kind  of  hindsight  makes  little  sense  because  the  bull  run  must  surely  be  over,  think  again:  on 
October  27,  1997,  the  day  the  Dow  plummeted  554  points,  an  investment  of  $5,000  even- 
ly split  between  AOL  and  Dell  would  have  grown  to  $14,351  as  of  this  writing.  (AOL  and 
Dell  are  extraordinary  success  stories  of  this  market,  but  they  are  not  alone.  If  your  investment 
philosophy  this  year  was  to  buy  stock  on  December  31  only  in  companies 
run  by  Steve  Jobs-Apple  and  Pixar-you  would  have  a  gain  of  149.15 
percent  so  far.  And  even  without  top  performers  Dell  and  AOL,  the  four- 
year  appreciation  of  the  nesi  would  still  be  a  very  impressive  265.02  per- 
cent.) While  market  indexes  such  as  the  Dow  reflect  broad  trends  in  indus- 
try and  the  state  of  the  economy,  the  NESI  was  developed  to  track  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  leading  Information  Age  companies,  compared  both  with 
one  another  and  with  different  measures  of  the  market.  This  month  the 
NESI  is  compared  with  the  Dow  and  the  NASDAQ.  In  future  months, 
Vanity  Fair  may  compare  the  NESI  with  the  Nikkei  225  or  the  30- 
year  Treasury  bond.  The  NESI  isn't  designed  to  beat  the  market,  but 
that  it  has  is  a  sign  of  both  the  robustness  of  the  economy  and  the 
dominance  of  these  tech,  media,  and  entertainment  pioneers.  Whether 
the  market  continues  on  its  bull  run  or  not,  investors  should  watch  the 
NESI  to  see  if  these  creative  executives  can  continue  to  lead  the  way  in 
what  may  be  the  most  important  symbol  of  corporate  value:  the  stock  price. 
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Silicon  Valley's  anti-Microsoft  junta:  in  the 
software  packages  it  resells  to  major  corpo- 
rate clients,  IHM  rebuffed  Netscape  by  choos- 
ing the  Apache  server  program. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  (ierstner  is  such  a 
tough-guy  workaholic  that  he  found  a  way  to 
continue  working  while  recovering  from 
surgery  for  a  detached  retina.  Even  if  he 
couldn't  see,  he  could  still  obsessively  work 
the  phones  from  his  home  in  Greenwich, 
Connecticut's  Belle  Haven  section,  which  is 
guarded  by  a  private  security  force. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  ■*■ 


NESI  STOCKS  (IN  ORDER  OF  PERFORMANCE):  DELL,  YAHOO!  (ADDED  6/961,  AOL.  AMAZON.COM  (ADDED  7/97),  SUN.  MICROSOFT. 

INTEL.  IBM,  BERKSHIRE  HATHAWAY,  G  E..  COMCAST.  CBS.  TIME  WARNER.  DISNEY,  TCI,  ORACLE.  PIXAR  (ADDED  1/96). 

NEWS  CORP    VIACOM.  AT&T.  SONY,  USA  NETWORKS  (ADDED  4/98).  APPLE.  SEAGRAM.  THE  NESI  IS  AN  AVERAGE  OF  THE  PERCENTAGE 

CHANGES  IN  STOCK  PRICES.  DIVIDENDS  ARE  NOT  INCLUDED  IN  THE  MEASURE  OF  THESE  RETURNS. 
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CHAIRMAN  AND  C.E.O.,  AT&T  CORPORATION 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  NONE 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  C.  Michael  Armstrong 
would  seem  dynamic  and  decisive  even  if 
the  man  he  replaced,  Bob  Allen,  hadn't 
been  one  of  the  most  somnolent  bosses 
in  America.  Last  summer,  Armstrong,  59, 
stunned  Wall  Street  with  three  enormous 
deals.  First,  America  Online  rebuffed  his 
bold  $25  billion  takeover  bid.  Then  TCI's 
John  Malone  agreed  to  merge  in  a  dizzying 
$48  billion  transaction.  Armstrong's  vision 
is  for  TCI's  cable  network  to  pump  phone, 
Internet,  and  television  into  millions  of 
American  households  using  one  wire,  but  to 
do  it  he's  going  to  have  to  spend  a  minimum 
of  $10  billion  upgrading  TCI's  infrastructure 
from  one-way  video  lines  to  a  two-way  de- 
livery system  capable  of  sending  voice,  data, 
and  video.  Finally,  Armstrong  moved  ag- 
gressively to  shore  up  AT&T's  weak  inter- 
national business,  striking  a  deal  with 
British  Telecom  to  create  a  $3  billion  joint 
venture  that  will  supply  voice,  data,  and 
Internet  services  to  corporate  customers 
around  the  globe. 

EVERYONE"S  SAYING:  Armstrong,  the  former 
head  of  G.M.'s  Hughes  Electronics  division, 
looks  shrewd  for  turning  down  the  number- 
two  spot  at  AT&T  two  years  ago;  now  he  has 
the  job  he  really  wanted.  A  former  college- 
football  player  who  is  also  skilled  on  the  ten- 
nis court,  he  often  shows  up  at  the  office  in  a 
sweater  and  casual  slacks  and  urges  his  em- 
ployees to  call  him  Mike.  But  his  staff  finds 
him  intimidating;  meetings  can  last  up  to 
six  hours,  with  Armstrong  rigorously  cross- 
examining  his  executives. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Armstrong  loves  his 
two  Harley-Davidsons  so  much  that  he 
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C        A        M        R       Y 


SOLARA 


bought  shares  in  the  company.  One  of  his 
big  thrills  was  biking  across  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  with  a  bunch  of  Harley  ex- 
ecutives. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


PARTNER.  DREAMWORKS  SKG 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  13 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  How  does  55-year-old 
Geffen  spend  his  time?  "Being  rich,"  says  a 
source.  "It's  time-consuming  being  a  billion- 
aire. You  have  to  move  money  from  over  there 
to  over  here."  "He  knows  everybody  in  the 
whole  world,  and  they  all  seem  to  owe  him  on 


some  level,"  says  Terry  Press,  the  Dream- 
Works marketing  head.  Geffen  successfully 
conducted  difficult  negotiations  for  the  ser- 
vices of  Whitney  Houston  and  Mariah  Carey 
for  the  Prince  of  Egypt  soundtrack,  but,  so  far, 
the  DreamWorks  music  division,  which  Gef- 
fen oversees,  has  woefully  underperformed,  al- 
though this  year  it  appears  to  be  gathering  a 
head  of  steam.  (Geffen  Records,  established 
in  1980,  lost  money  for  five  years  before  it  be- 
came a  success.)  "He's  done  it  over  and  over 
again,  and  time  is  on  his  side,"  says  one  ob- 
server. "Sooner  or  later,  he'll  have  a  big  hit. 
He's  brilliant  at  positioning  himself  behind  the 
hits  and  making  the  failures  go  away."  Dream- 
Works' slow  start  does  not  seem  to  have 
diminished  the  enthusiasm  of  the  studio's 
backers.  When  South  Korea's  Cheil  Foods  & 
Chemicals  pulled  out  because  the  government 
blocked  the  outflow  of  capital,  Paul  Allen 
snapped  up  much  of  the  stock,  bringing  his 
total  investment  to  $660  million,  or  24  per- 
cent, exceeding  the  partners'  shares  of  22  per- 
cent each. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  When  rumors  start  to 


fly  like  the  one  that  has  DreamWorks  buying, 
Or  selling  itself  to.  Universal  Geffen.  whom 
I  dgai  Bronfman  has  described  as  Ins  "guard- 
ian angel,"  is  always  at  the  epicenter.  Says  one 
source,  "Gcflcn's  long-term  strategy  is  a  merg- 
er of  DreamWorks  and  Universal.  He's  joked 
about  it,  and  as  [Freud  said],  there  are  no 
jokes."  Responds  Geffen,  "There's  not  an  iota 
of  truth  in  that  you  have  my  word  of  honor 
on  that." 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  For  all  his  money,  Gef- 
fen prefers  a  relatively  modest  existence: 
there's  the  Fifth  Avenue  apartment  designed 
by  Charles  Gwathmey,  the  summer  house  on 
Fire  Island,  the  beach  house  in  Malibu,  and 
the  former  Jack  Warner  estate  in  Beverly  Hills. 
Each  one  is  a  miracle  of  tasteful  understate- 
ment and  unpretentiousness,  in  keeping  with 
the  Geffen  T-shirt-and-jeans  style  of  incon- 
spicuous consumption.  So  much  so  that  when 
President  Clinton  overnighted  last  November 
at  Katzenberg's  huge  Malibu  compound,  he 
asked  why  it  was  so  much  nicer  than  Geffen's 
simple  two-bedroom  home  down  the  Pacific 
Coast  Highway. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


CO-FOUNDER  AND  INTERIM  C.E.O., 

APPLE  COMPUTER,  INC.,  AND  CHAIRMAN  AND  C.E.O., 

PIXAR  ANIMATION  STUDIOS 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  32 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Similar  to  his  pal  Law- 
rence Ellison's  earlier  Hamlet-like  wavering 
over  whether  to  buy  Apple,  Jobs,  43,  vacillat- 
ed over  whether  he  wanted  to  run  it.  He's  been 
the  "interim  C.E.O."  for  such  a  long  time,  it's 
comical.  Apple's  sales  remain  depressingly 
weak  ($7  billion  last  year,  down  from  $11  bil- 
lion in  1995),  but  Jobs  wowed  Wall  Street  by 
making  a  profit  in  three  consecutive  quarters 
after  a  legacy  of  huge  losses  under  his  pre- 
decessors. The  improved  results  come  from 
cost-cutting  and  higher  profit  margins  on  the 
new  line  of  high-end,  superfast  Power  Mac- 
intosh G3  machines.  Under  Jobs's  "interim" 
leadership,  the  stock  price  has  tripled. 

In  August,  Jobs  launched  the  iMac,  a 
sexy,  translucent  Macintosh  that  rivals  the 
Volkswagen  Beetle  as  the  year's  hottest  prod- 
uct design  (there  were  150,000  advance  or- 
ders). He  killed  the  Newton,  a  handheld 
computer  that  had  been  hyped  by  former 
C.E.O.  John  Sculley  (who  ousted  Jobs  in 
1985).  Meanwhile,  the  stock  price  surged  at 
Jobs's  other  company,  Pixar;  his  68  percent 
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siakc  was  once  again  worth  more  than  SI  bil- 
lion.  In  Fcbruarj  he  said  that  Pixar  would  do 
unc  animated  feature  a  sear,  equaling  the  out- 
pin  of  us  partner  Disney  lis  new  film  I 
Bug's  Life  (with  Kevin  Spacey's  voice),  re- 
portedly a  stunning  achievement,  will  arrive 
in  theaters  at  Hianksgiving,  a  month  after 
DreamWorks'  competing  Ante  (with  Woody 

Mien's  voice). 

everyone's  saying:  Jobs's  temper  is  legen- 
dary, and  lie  hasn't  mellowed  with  age,  or  the 
birth  in  July  of  his  fourth  child.  When  a 
(NBC  reporter  asked  why  it  was  taking  so 
long  lor  Jobs  to  replace  himself  with  a  per- 
manent C.E.O.,  Jobs  stormed  out  of  the  in- 
terview. He  always  has  to  have  things  his  own 
way,  and  he's  very,  very  particular.  Accord- 
ing to  a  source,  he's  obsessive  about  having 
his  wife,  Laurene,  prepare  a  certain  vegetar- 
ian salad  lor  him,  down  to  the  most  minute 
details.  When  he  took  to  occupying  the 
handicapped  space  in  Apple's  crowded  park- 
ing lot  to  protect  his  silver  Mercedes,  an  em- 
ployee put  a  sign  on  his  car  that  said,  park 
different  (a  play  on  Apple's  "Think  Differ- 
ent" advertisements). 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Jobs  says  that  Pixar 
began  discussing  A  Bug's  Life  with  Disney 
back  when  Jeffrey  Katzenberg  was  still  there. 
Jobs  was  furious  when  he  heard  that  one  of 
the  first  projects  on  the  DreamWorks  slate 
was  an  animated  bug  movie.  Also:  an  un- 
sung computer  consultant  named  Michael 
Murdock  repeatedly  sent  E-mail  to  Jobs,  say- 
ing he'd  like  to  be  Apple's  C.E.O.  Jobs  wrote 


hack  insincerely  that  Murdock  could  have 
the  position.  When  Murdock  told  Jobs  when 
lie  could  start.  Jobs  threatened  to  have  him  ar- 
rested if  he  made  trouble  at  the  Apple  campus. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:   ♦ 


rbert  A. 


PRESIDENT  AND  C.E.O., 

ALLEN  &  COMPANY  INCORPORATED 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  14 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Barry  Diller  and  Edgar 
Bronfman  Jr.  may  have  dreamed  up  their  brain- 
bending  USA  Networks  deal  before  calling 
Allen  &  Co.,  but  the  transformation  of  Diller 
into  media  mogul  this  year  is,  to  a  large  degree, 
the  end  result  of  back-channeling  by  the  ulti- 
mate consigliere.  It  was  Allen  and  his  sidekick 
Paul  Gould  who  convinced  Diller  five  years  ago 
that  the  Home  Shopping  Network  could  be  his 
vehicle  for  empire  building;  it  was  Allen  who 
persuaded  HSN's  wary  owner  John  Malone 
to  let  Diller  drive.  Diller  needed  capital  to  grow; 
Allen  &  Co.  raised  $100  million  for  him,  in  no 
small  part  because  the  firm  (i.e.,  Herbert)  took 
a  huge  position.  Diller  used  the  cash  to  get  TV 
stations  (Silver  King),  customers  (Ticketmaster), 


.11  ii l  in i. ilh  pi ogi an iming  d  ISA  Networks),  with 

Allen  &  Co.  advising  him  at  every  step.  All  ilns 
enriched  Malone.  whose  real  payday  came 
when  (iould  midwiled  AI&Ts  takeover  ol  l<  I 
to  completion.  And  as  HSN's  slock  went  from 
$9  to  $25,  Allen  &Co.'s  stake  grew,  too.  (Allen 
himself  is  worth  $1.5  billion.)  But  you  won't 
hear  this  from  the  laconic  guy  who  runs  the 
stubbornly  small  firm  at  the  crossroads  where 
media  and  high  tech  meet.  "I  leel  sorry  for 
you,"  the  58-year-old  Allen  tells  a  reporter.  "I'm 
a  really  boring  subject." 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  It's  true  that  Allen's 
Sun  Valley  gatherings  are  less  a  boys'  camp 
than  they  used  to  be,  that  some  of  the  boys 
are  mad  at  one  another,  and  that  girls  now 
come,  too.  (Among  this  summer's  speakers: 
fashion  designer  Diane  Von  Furstenberg  and 
Diane  Sawyer,  of  ABC  News's  PrimeTime 
Live.)  But  business  still  gets  done  in  the  tall 
grass.  Malone  and  AT&T's  C.  Michael  Arm- 
strong dominated  the  den  chat  by  trying  to 
explain  the  labyrinthine  intricacies  of  their 
merger,  apparently  convincing  major  in- 
vestors the  move  was  shrewd. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  According  to  one  Sun 
Valley  participant,  Barry  Diller  talked  to  sev- 
eral investors  about  helping  him  buy  NBC, 
but  he  was  told  to  cool  it  by  his  pal  and  part- 
ner, Edgar  Bronfman  Jr.,  who  still  controls 
enough  of  USA  Networks  to  sidetrack  Diller. 
and  whose  $10.6  billion  PolyGram  purchase 
has  given  him  quite  enough  debt  to  manage 
for  now. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:   ♦ 


IT'S  GOOD  TO  BE  THE  KING 

How  the  New  Establishment  pays  itself 


m    hey  may  all  be  C.E.O.'s  or  other  high-ranking  execu- 
«  tives,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  pay  and  the  performance 
— .         W  of  the  people  making  up  the  New  Establishment,  that's 
V_^^    where  the  similarity  ends. 

You  want  overpayment?  We've  got  it!  You  want  no  pay?  We've 
got  that  too!  You  want  legendary  performers?  We've  got  them!  You 
want  performance-challenged  C.E.O.'s?  We've  got  them  too! 

Not  all  the  people  on  the  New  Establishment  list  can  be  catego- 
rized, because  not  every  one  of  them  runs  a  publicly  owned  com- 
pany. And  even  those  who  do  may  escape  notice,  because  such 
companies  need  report  only  the  pay  of  their  top  five  officers.  And 
complicating  matters  further,  an  executive  whose  pay,  by 
any  normal  person's  standards,  would  place  him  in  the 
top  five  may  still  not  have  his  pay 
reported.  Consider  here  Robert 
Daly  and  Terry  Semel  of  Warner 
Bros.  Insiders  have  told  me 
that  Daly  (and  probably  Semel 
as  well)  regularly  out-earns  his 
boss,  Gerald  Levin,  the 
C.E.O.  of  Time  Warner. 
But  you  won't  find  a  bit 
of  information   on  these 

Robert  Daly  and  Terry  Semel 


executives  in  public  disclosures.  The  company  doesn't 
have  to  report  the  pay  of  these  officers,  because 
they  are  not  technically  corporate  officers,  but  rather 
heads  of  subsidiaries.  The  same  argument  is  made 
by  Walt  Disney  on  behalf  of  Joe  Roth  and,  before 
him,  Jeffrey  Katzenberg.  And  in  the  case  of  Via 
com,  you  won't  see  anything  on  the  pay  of 
Sherry  Lansing. 

But,  for  those  distinguished  New  Es 
tablishment  executives  whose  pay  is  a 
matter  of  public  record,  I  have  created 
the  following  categories: 

Michael  Eisner 
THE  OPTION  KINGS 

Prior  to  1984,  Michael  Eisner  worked  for  Barry  Diller,  who  at  the 
time  was  running  Paramount  Pictures.  And  both  worked  for  Mar- 
tin Davis,  the  C.E.O.  of  parent  Gulf  &  Western  Industries  (which 
later  became  Paramount  Communications,  and  which  later  still 
was  bought  by  Viacom).  The  main  feature  of  their  pay  packages 
was  very  large  bonuses.  They  got  a  few  stock  options,  but  they 
never  made  much  out  of  them,  because  Gulf  &  Western's  stock- 
price  performance  was  poor.  For  example,  in  the  year  before  Mi- 
chael Eisner  left  to  go  to  Walt  Disney,  continued  on  pac.i    200 
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CHAIRMAN  AND  CEO., 
TELE-COMMUNICATIONS  INC. 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  II 

deals  and  deeds:  The  master  strategisl  of 
the  cable  industry  has  become  the  Obi-Wan 
Kenobi  of  the  digital  universe.  After  failing  to 
merge  TCI  with  Bell  Atlantic  in  1994,  Ma- 
lone  remained  determined  to  rule  the  infor- 
mation superhighway  by  marrying  the  Inter- 
net, video,  and  telephone  capability  on  his 
cable  system.  Uniting  forces  with  AT&T  chief 
C.  Michael  Armstrong,  Malone  forged  the 
deal  of  the  decade  selling  his  cable  giant  to 
the  phone  company  in  an  historic  $48  billion 
mega-merger  that  will  change  the  face  of  the 
industry.  Once  the  mammoth  transaction  is 
finalized,  AT&T  will  be  able  to  begin  offering 
local  phone  service  over  TCI's  cable  lines, 
which  stretch  into  approximately  30  million 
homes.  And  Malone  will  be  one  step  closer 
to  making  good  on  his  promise  that  by  1999 
TCI  will  offer  the  technological  equivalent  of 
instant  gratification:  an  advanced  set-top  box 
that  will  deliver  not  only  more  than  100  chan- 
nels but  also  immediate  Internet  access  to 
everything  from  E-mail  to  on-line  banking.  In 
June,  Malone*s  United  Video  Satellite  Group 


nagged  44  percent  ol  l\  Guide  from  Rupert 

Murdoch  as  well  as  the  right   lo  create  an 

ovei  the-aii  version  ol  /'  Guide,  winch  will 
provide  "content"  for  Ins  Prevue  Channel, 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  The  AT&T  merger  sets 
Malone  up  as  "the  single  most  influential  man 
in  the  cable  industry."  according  to  (  apital  Re- 
search senior  V.E  Gordon  (  rawlord.  Now  that 
Malone  is  AT&T's  largest  individual  share- 
holder (and  earned  a  tidy  $2  billion  on  the 
deal),  the  $150  million  fee  he  wrangled  early 
this  year  as  part  of  the  settlement  of  the  legal 
dispute  over  the  estate  of  TCI  founder  Bob 
Magness  looks  like  pocket  change.  The  AT&T 
deal  also  makes  clear  that  Malone  knew  ex- 
actly what  he  was  doing  when  he  installed  50- 
year-old  Leo  J.  Hindery  Jr.  as  his  chief  deputy 
at  TCI  last  year  to  clean  house  and  ready  the 
company  for  sale.  Malone  is  heading  up  Lib- 
erty Media,  TCI's  programming  unit  (which 
will  be  a  division  of  AT&T),  and  he  has  much 
of  his  net  worth  tied  up  in  Liberty,  which  has 
stakes  in  Time  Warner,  USA  Networks,  and 
Fox/Liberty  Networks.  Thanks  to  his  shrewd 
deal-making,  Malone  is  starting  out  with  a 
huge  war  chest  of  an  estimated  $14  billion, 
which  will  make  him  an  imposing  force  in  the 
media  business.  Anyone  who  thinks  he  may 
be  dialing  back  after  the  sale  of  his  company 
is  in  for  a  surprise.  "He  will  be  the  800-pound 
gorilla  on  AT&T's  board,"  predicted  a  fellow 
camper  at  Herb  Allen's  Sun  Valley  retreat  after 
a  meeting  with  Malone. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  The  flinty  56-year-old 
cable  chieftain  has  been  quoted  recently  as 
saying  he  has  no  idea  what  to  do  with  all  his 
money.  Turns  out  the  one  thing  he  won't  be 


doing  is  giving  ii  to  his  kids.  Malone  has  di- 
rected in  Ins  will  thai  mosl  of  Ins  stock  go  lo 

the  Malone  Family  Foundation,  a  charitable 

education  fund.  I  lis  mam  concern,  he  says,  is 
thai  all  that  money  might  turn  his  offspring 
into  "jet-setters." 

THE  YEAR  AHEAD:    * 


FREY 


C.E.O..  HARPO  PRODUCTIONS 


LAST  YEARS  RANKING:  NONE 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Empress  of  Empathy 
and  Everywoman  extraordinaire;  icon  and 
sage  of  afternoon  television;  actress;  produc- 
er; studio  mogul;  fitness  guru;  philanthropist; 
frequent  maker  of  best-selling  books;  bane  of 
the  Texas  beef  barons:  Oprah  Winfrey,  44, 
keeps  adding  hats  and  enhancing  her  aston- 
ishing power  and  influence  in  America,  es- 
pecially over  women.  On  its  list  of  the  40 
highest-paid  entertainers,  Forbes  ranks  Win- 
frey third  (earning  $201  million  in  1996  and 
1997,  she's  behind  only  Steven  Spielberg  and 
George  Lucas).  With  a  net  worth  of  $650 
million,  she's  poised  to  become  America's 
first  black  billionaire. 

While  pretenders  periodically  rise  up  and 
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continued  from  page  198  the  stock  of  Gulf  &  Western  dropped 
0.45  percent.  Barry  Diller  departed  in  1984  for  Twentieth  Century 
Fox.  He  was  given  what  was  then  the  largest  salary  in  history— $3 
million  per  year.  And  he  was  also  given  a  munificent  bonus  plan. 
But  he  didn't  get  stock,  at  least  not  at  first,  because  Rupert  Mur- 
doch, his  boss  (though  he  loved  stock),  seemed  to  think  that  all  of 
it  should  be  owned  by  him.  For  his  part,  Michael  Eisner  demon- 
strated that  he  was  much  more  of  a  risktaker  than  Diller.  He  went 
over  to  Disney  with  a  salary  of  $750,000  (which  continues  to  be  his 
salary  today),  just  about  what  he  had  been  earning  at  Gulf  &  West- 
ern. He  was  also  given  a  substantial  bonus  opportunity.  But  the 
centerpiece  of  his  pay  package  consisted  of  options  on  24  million 
shares  of  stock  (adjusted  for  subsequent  stock  splits).  It's  a  measure 
of  Eisner's  risktaking  that  he  was  willing  to  gamble  so  much  on 
stock  options,  given  his  dismal  experience  with  them  at  Gulf  & 
Western.  But  by  1992  he  had  reaped  option  gains  of  some  $235  mil- 
lion. And  in  late  1997  he  had  further  gains  of  an  estimated  $550 
million.  Today  he  is  sitting  on  unexercised  options  with  paper  prof- 
its of  about  $270  million  more.  So  Eisner  has  become  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  first  options  billionaire  in  history. 

All  those  option  profits  must  have  been  noticed  by  Diller. 
Although  Diller  was  late  to  the  game,  he  has  begun  to  accumu- 
late options  at  a  faster  rate  than  his  former  subordinate.  As 
C.E.O.  of  USA  Networks,  he  received  options  on  9.5  million 
shares  in  a  single  year.  And  currently  he  is  sitting  on  26.5  mil- 
lion option  shares. 

I      VANITY     FAIR 


THE  SAINTS 

In  this  category  are  Berkshire  Hathaway 's  Warren  Buffett,  Micro- 
soft's Bill  Gates,  Intel's  Andy  Grove,  and  Apple  Computer  and 
Pixar's  Steve  Jobs. 

Buffett  works  for  a  salary  of  only  $100,000  per  year,  preferring  to 
take  the  fruits  of  his  labor  in  the  form  of  his  ownership  stake  in 
Berkshire  Hathaway,  which  currently  is  worth  $36.5  billion.  Gates. 
who  owns  even  more  stock  than  Buffett  ($60 
billion  worth),  pays  himself  a  bit  more 
than  Buffett:  just  under  $600,000  in  1997.  — ■ 
But  compared  with  other  C.E.O's,  he  is  still 
a  marvelous  buy. 

Intel's  Andy  Grove  has  a  more  con- 
ventional pay  package,  and  over  the 
last  two  years  he  reaped  option  gains 
of  $144  million.  But  given  the  size 
of  his  company  and  its  stellar  per- 
formance  during   his   tenure,   he 
makes  most  of  his  colleagues  in  Sil 
icon  Valley  look  substantially  over- 
paid. 

As  for  Steve  Jobs,  he  heads  not  one 
but    two    publicly    owned    companies, 
Apple  Computer  and   Pixar.   What  is 
more,  he  takes  no  salary  from  either 
company,  con  tin  hid  on  pagi    2  "-1 

Warren  Buffett 
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dame  out,  and  hei  ow  n  ratings  have  ebbed  a 
bit,  Winfrey's  television  program,  now  in  its 
l  Mli  season  of  syndication,  remains  strong  14 
million  Americans  watch  her  daily  and  more 
profitable  than  anj  of  us  competitors.  In  a  field 
that's  grown  coarse  and  coarsei  see  Jerry 
Springer  she's  defied  the  odds  by  going  up- 
scale. Tlw  New  York  Times  Book  Review  wrote 
that  her  book  club  has  sent  "more  people  to 
bookstores  than  the  morning  news  programs, 
the  other  daytime  shows,  the  evening  maga- 
zines, radio  shows,  print  reviews  and  feature  ar- 
ticles rolled  into  one."  Her  Harpo  Productions 
has  a  six-TV-movie  deal  with  ABC;  this  month 
she'll  star  in  llarpo's  own  version  of  Beloved, 
based  on  Toni  Morrison's  1987  novel. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  When  Americans  were 
polled  last  year  on  which  celebrity  they'd  in- 
vest in,  Winfrey  won  hands  down.  (Spielberg 
finished  second.)  And  not  only  do  they  listen 
to  Oprah  they  believe  her.  The  day  after  a 
guest  on  her  program  declared  that  hamburg- 
ers could  be  hazardous  to  one's  health,  cattle 
futures  dropped  11  percent;  shortly  after  that, 
the  cattlemen  unsuccessfully  sued  her. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Even  on  enemy  turf  in 
the  Texas  Panhandle,  where  about  a  third  of 
American  beef  is  produced,  Winfrey's  allure 
was  extraordinary.  As  the  cattlemen  fought 
Winfrey  in  the  courtroom,  their  wives  fought 
for  tickets  to  her  shows;  even  12-year-old 
Rachel  Mullin,  whose  father  represented  the 
beef  producers,  skipped  school  to  see  her. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:   4 


CHAIRMAN  AND  C.E.O.,  GENERAL  ELECTRIC; 
PRESIDENT  AND  C.E.O.,  NBC 


LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  WELCH.  NONE; 
WRIGHT.  17 

DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  In  an  industry  beset  by  mas- 
sive viewer  defection  and  flat  advertising  sales, 
even  Welch  and  Wright  could  not  dodge  all  the 
bullets.  They  lost  their  coveted  sports  franchise, 
the  N.F.L.,  and  their  license  to  print  money, 
Seinfeld.  And  the  skyrocketing  price  of  must-see 
TV  (at  S13  million  an  episode,  ER.  will  cost  the 
network  nearly  $900  million  over  the  next  three 
years)  began  to  pose  such  a  threat  to  their  future 
profits  that  they  actively  explored  an  alliance 
with  another  company  or  a  spin-off  of  the  top- 
rated  network.  (Sumner  Redstone  and  Barry 
Diller  were  among  the  rumored  interested  buy- 
ers.) The  broadcast  networks  hit  rock  bottom 
when,  for  a  single  week  in  June,  more  viewers 


watched  prime-time  basic-cable  programming 

than  NIK  ',,  (  MS.  AB(  ,  and  I  ox  combined  the 
Inst  such  defection  ever  NBC  will  be  the  only 
broadcast  network  to  make  money  this  year,  but, 
in  the  face  of  an  estimated  $100  million  drop  in 
profits,  Wright  has  instituted  a  brutal  cost-cutting 
policy,  cracking  down  on  travel  and  expense 
accounts,  overnight  mail,  overtime,  and  even 
expenditures  on  set  design.  NBC  maintained  its 
place  as  No.  I  in  news,  entertainment,  sports, 
and  cable,  and  it  managed  to  sell  more  com- 
mercial time  in  advance  for  the  1998-99  prime- 
time  season  than  it  had  for  1997-98.  The  cable 
divisions,  CNBC  and  MSNBC  (a  joint  venture 
with  Microsoft),  dominated  TV  coverage  of  the 
Monica  Lewinsky  investigation,  and  experienced 
a  spike  in  their  ratings  as  a  result  (44  percent  for 
MSNBC,  and  31  percent  for  CNBC's  prime 
time).  With  Olympic  coverage  already  sewn  up 
through  2008,  Welch  and  Wright  scored  their 
biggest  coup  by  snagging  the  TV  rights  to  Titanic 
for  10  nights,  beginning  in  the  year  2000,  for  a 
paltry  $30  million. 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  The  secret  of  NBC's  as- 
tonishing success  is  the  special  relationship  be- 
tween the  self-deprecating  Bob  Wright  and  his 
hypercompetitive  boss,  Jack  Welch,  perhaps  the 
most  revered  C.E.O.  in  America.  The  62-year- 
old  Welch,  it  is  expected,  will  retire  at  65  in  the 
year  2000.  Wright,  who  is  55,  is  probably  too 
old  to  succeed  Welch  as  chairman  of  G.E.,  but 
Welch  admires  and  respects  his  friend  and  pro- 
tege. Welch's  home  fax  spews  out  the  overnight 
Nielsen  ratings  each  morning,  and  it  was  he 
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CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    20  0    But   prior  tO  his  OUSt- 

er  from  Apple  in    1985  (he  was  made  interim 
CEO.  in    1997),  his  company  was  generating 
negative  shareholder  returns  (i.e.,  stock-price  ap- 
preciation plus  reinvested  dividends,  if  any).  And 
during  the  first  part  of  his  tenure  at  Pixar  the 
company  performed  at  only  31  percent  of  the 
S&P  500  Index.  However,  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  26,  1998,  Pixar's  total  shareholder  re- 
turn was  a  breathtaking  242.5  percent,  a  level  that 
was  eight  times  that  of  the  S&P  500  Index. 

THE  HIGHLY  PAID  BILLIONAIRES 

Just  because  you  have  a  few  billion  in  company  stock  does 
not  guarantee  that  you  will  turn  your  back  on  compensa- 
tion in  the  manner  of  Warren  Buffett  and  Bill  Gates. 
Three  other  C.E.O.'s  demonstrate  that  wearing  a  hair 
shirt  is  not  their  idea  of  fashion.  They  are  Oracle's  Lawrence  Ellison, 
Viacom's  Sumner  Redstone,  and  Dell  Computer's  Michael  Dell. 

Ellison  likes  his  money.  His  last-reported  salary  was  $1  million, 
and  his  bonus  was  just  a  tad  under  $2  million.  And  even  though 
he  owns  Oracle  stock  worth  $5.3  billion,  he  loves  to  be  granted 
outsize  stock  options.  In  its  last  report,  Oracle  disclosed  that  he 
was  holding  options  on  10.4  million  shares  with  a  paper  profit  of 
$128  million.  (That  profit  has  dropped  to  $82  million  because  of 
a  slump  in  Oracle's  stock  price.) 

When  Sumner  Redstone  fired  Frank  Biondi  and  took  over  Via- 
com, he  drew  no  salary  or  bonus.  But  Redstone,  who  owns  $6  bil- 
lion worth  of  his  company's  stock,  is,  like  Ellison,  a  fan  of  stock 

I      VANITY     FAIR 


Michael  De 


options.  He  is  currently  holding  options  on  1.75  million  shares,  and 
those  options  represent  a  paper  profit  of  $59  million.  During  his 
tenure  as  C.E.O,  which  stretches  back  to  January  1996,  Viacom 
has  performed  at  only  72  percent  of  the  level  of  the  S&P  500  In- 
dex. But  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  26,  1998,  Viacom  out- 
performed the  S&P  500  Index  by  5.2  times. 

For  many  years  after  founding  his  company,  Michael  Dell 
seemed  content  to  earn  relatively  little  pay.  However,  in  1997  and 
1998  he  took  options  on  3.2  million  shares  each  year.  He  also 
greatly  increased  his  bonus— to  $2  million  in  1997.  His  performance 
has  been  so  spectacular  that  his  stock  options  already  contain  a 
paper  profit  of  about  $711  million. 

THE  UNDERPERFORMING  BILLIONAIRE 

In  contrast  to  Sumner  Redstone,  who  underperforms  and  earns  more 
than  working-stiff  C.E.O.'s,  Seagram's  Edgar  Bronfman  Jr.  merely 
underperforms.  There  isn't  much  wrong  with  his  pay  package,  which 
in  1997  consisted  of  a  salary  of  $1  million,  a  bonus  of 
$3.2  million,  and  no  stock-option  grant.  But  during 
his  four  years  at  the  helm  he  has  deliv- 
ered total  shareholder  returns 
that  were  only  28  percent 
as  high  as  those  generated 
by  the  S&P  500  Index. 
With  each  generation  of 
Bronfmans,  Seagram's 
performance  has  moved 
closer  to  the  average 
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who  had  the  final  say  in  NBC's  decision  to 
out  of  football.  "We  had  football  foi  i(  years," 
explains  Wight.  "Ws  figured  thai  somewhere  in 
.1  new  eight-year  N.I.I. .  contract  we  were  going 
to  get  whacked,  and  so  we  wiselj  passed."  fhey 
may  not  have  given  up  on  it  entirely  NIK'  and 
turner  Broadcasting  are  discussing  the  launch 
oftheii  own.  rival  football  league. 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Despite  undergoing 
triple-bypass  surgery  three  years  ago,  Welch, 
who  has  a  golf  handicap  of  3.8,  beat  Greg  Nor- 
man. 69  71),  last  winter  in  a  friendly  match  in 
Stuart,  Florida.  Wright  gets  his  R&R  building 
houses  and  sailing.  During  a  trip  on  Johnny 
Carson's  yacht,  he  was  caught  in  an  electrical 
storm  oil' the  west  coast  of  Canada.  The  nor- 
mally mild-mannered  Wright  recalls,  "It  was  a 
high-adrenaline  situation." 

THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


49 


CHAIRMAN  AND  C.E.O..  BERKSHIRE  HATHAWAY  INC. 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  16 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Not  since  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  a  century  ago,  and  the  Hunt 


brothers  more  recently,  has  silver  had  as  big 
a  backer  as  Buffett  He  surprised  the  com- 
modities markets  in  February,  when  he  re- 
vealed that  he  had  spent  $860  million  buying 
up  1 29.7  million  ounces  of  the  metal  (20  per- 
cent of  the  world's  annual  silver  production). 
Buffett,  68,  has  been  on  something  of  a 
spending  spree:  In  June  he  made  his  biggest 
deal  in  years  when  he  acquired  the  giant  re- 
insurance company  General  Re  for  $21.7  bil- 
lion in  stock.  He  bought  Dairy  Queen  and 
Executive  Jet,  though  he  unloaded  a  super- 
sized  block  of  McDonald's  Corp.  shares  and 
also  sold  a  lot  of  US  Airways  stock.  When 
Wells  Fargo  merged  with  Norwest  bank  in 
June,  he  made  a  tidy  paper  profit  of  $17  bil- 
lion on  Berkshire  Hathaway 's  Wells  Fargo 
holding,  which  helped  bring  his  net  worth  to 
$33  billion-  up  $10  billion  from  last  year. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  He  may  not  be  on  the 
cutting  edge,  but  he's  honest  about  it.  He 
told  Berkshire  Hathaway 's  shareholders  at 
his  annual  meeting  in  Omaha  last  May  that 
he  didn't  understand  the  Internet  companies 
and  would  not  recommend  investing  in 
them.  Buffett,  who  has  outperformed  the 
S&P  500  Index  in  all  but  3  of  the  past  32 
years,  may  have  to  change  his  mind,  though. 
Up  to  now,  his  shareholders  have  been  main- 
ly accommodating  mom-and-pop  individual 
investors,  but  Buffett's  purchase  of  General 
Re  has  brought  some  new,  heavyweight  mu- 
tual funds  into  Berkshire  Hathaway 's  fold. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  He  still  lives  apart 
from  his  wife,  Susie,  cohabiting  with  anoth- 


er woman  in  Omaha,  in  an  arrangement 
that  friends  say  is  Susie's  idea.  She  prefers 
in  San  Francisco.  Hul  outside  Omaha 
the  two  are  never  apart.  At  Sun  Valley  this 
year,  Susie  serenaded  her  husband's  fellow 
moguls  after  dinner  on  the  final  night  When 
she  was  finished,  Buffett  grabbed  the  mike 
and  serenaded  her.  "If  you  knew  Susie  like  I 
know  Susie,"  he  sang,  "oh,  oh,  oh  what  a 
gal."  Between  the  Bufletts,  says  a  friend,  "it's 
puppy  love." 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:   4 


PRESIDENT.  MICROSOFT  CORPORATION 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  20 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Only  in  America  can  a 
person  amass  a  $13  billion  fortune  while 
working  at  someone  else's  company.  No  one 
doubts  Ballmer's  value  to  Microsoft.  He  is 
the  fiery  motivator  of  a  relentless  sales  force, 
and  he's  the  muscle  behind  Microsoft's  deal- 
ings with  other  companies.  When  the  Justice 
Department  filed  suit,  it  was  Ballmer,  not 
Gates,  who  personally  called  the  box-makers 


continued  from  page  202  of  other  major  companies.  With  this 
generation  of  Bronfmans,  performance  is  much  lower  than  the 
average. 

INCREDIBLE  PERFORMERS 

When  it  comes  to  shareholder  return,  there  is  one  C.E.O.  among 
the  New  Establishment  who  blows  everyone  else  away— even  such 
heroes  as  Bill  Gates  and  Warren  Buffett.  He  is  Dell's  Michael  Dell. 
Had  you  invested  $100  in  Dell  stock  on  June  23,  1988,  when  the 
company  went  public,  your  profit,  by  June  26,  1998,  would  have 
been  $22,934— a  rate  of  performance  that  was  51  times  higher  than 
the  S&P  500  Index.  For  a  contrast,  during  the  10-year  period  be 
ginning  May  31,  1988,  and  ending  May  29,  1998,  Bill  Gates  beat 
the  S&P  500  Index  by  11.5  times,  while  Warren  Buffett  sur- 
passed the  index  by  3.8  times. 

RICH  NUMBER  TWOS 

In  the  natural  order  of  things,  the  C.E.O.  makes  the  most  money, 
and  his  number  two  is,  well,  Number  Two.  But  the  natural 
order  of  things  has  been  disrupted  at  CBS  and  Time 
Warner,  and  it  has  at  least  been  shaken  at  Microsoft. 

At  CBS,  not  only  did  Mel  Karmazin  make  a  lot 
more  in  1997  than  his  boss,  Michael  Jordan,  but 
he  owned  company  stock  and  stock  options 
worth  some  10  times  more  than  Jordan's  hold- 
ings. Karmazin's  actual  shareholdings  were 
worth  $32  million,  and  he  had  option  paper 
profits  of  an  additional  $247  million.  As  for  Jor- 
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dan,  he  held  stock  worth  only  $1.8  million  and  had  option  paper  prof- 
its of  a  much  smaller  $26.5  million. 

Poor  old  Jerry  Levin.  Not  only  is  it  likely  that  several  of  his  un- 
derling executives  make  more  than  he  does,  but  his  number  two  (at 
least  in  pay)  is  a  genuine  billionaire,  Ted  Turner.  At  last  count.  Turner 
held  stock  worth  $5.2  billion  as  well  as  options  with  a  paper  profit 
of  $62  million  more.  Then  there  is  Microsoft's  Steve  Ballmer.  He 
doesn't  make  more  than  his  boss,  although  he  comes  within  $5,000 
of  Gates's  very  low  pay  of  $591,000.  But  what  makes  him  worthy  of 
mention  is  the  $13  billion  value  of  his  Microsoft  shareholdings. 

THE  TURNAROUND  ARTIST 

As  one  of  the  two  principal  architects  of  the  1989 
Time  Inc.  and  Warner  Communications  merger  (the 
other  being  the  late  Steve  Ross),  Jerry  Levin  spoke 
initially  of  the  new  union  as  a  "transforming  trans- 
action." For  many  years,  his  words  seemed  pro- 
phetic in  that,  under  first  Ross's  leadership  and 
then  his  own.  Time  Warner  was  transformed— from 
two  great  companies  into  one  horrible  company. 
But  since  the  end  of  1996  Time  Warner's 
stock  has  performed  quite  well,  beating  the  S&P 
500  Index  by  more  than  two  times.  Now,  that's 
hardly  Michael   DelHevel  performance,   but 
for  Jerry  Levin  it's  some  turnaround.  Maybe 
if  he  keeps  it  up,  his  board  will  allow  him 
to  become  the  highest-paid  employee  in 
his  company.  -GRAEF  CRYSTAL 
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and  pushed  them  to  voice  public  support  Foi 
\iu  rosoft,  in  Jul>.  Gates  official!}  upgraded 
Ballmer's  title  from  executive  V.P  u>  presi- 
dent, though  Ballmer  (who  owns  4l>  percent 

of  Microsoft)  was  already  his  anointed  num- 
ber two  and  the  company's  de  facto  day-to- 
day manager. 

EVERYONE'S    SAYING:    The   best    business 

quote  o(  last  year  came  when  Ballmer  blurt- 
ed "To  heck  with  Janet  Reno"  during  a  con- 
ference with  software  vendors.  So  it's  not 
haul  to  believe  the  ugly  accusations  made  by 
n\als  such  as  Netscape's  Jim  Barksdale,  who 
claims  that  Ballmer  once  tried  to  lead  cus- 
tomers in  a  chant  of  "Kill  Netscape!"  No 
wonder  Ballmer  is  known  as  the  Embalmer. 
David  Dorman,  the  former  C.E.O.  of  Pacif- 
ic Bell,  said  that  when  some  of  the  phone 
companies  moved  to  adopt  Netscape's  brows- 
er instead  of  Microsoft's,  Ballmer  ranted  like 
a  lunatic.  Given  this  strong-arm  reputation, 


it's  ironic  thai  Ballmer's  the  point  man  in  a 
campaign  u>  make  Microsoft's  image  less 
sharklike. 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  I  low  much  nerVOUS 
energy  does  the  42-year-old  Ballmer  exude'.' 
I  le  has  been  known  to  twirl  a  baseball  bat  to 
relieve  his  tension  during  meetings.  (Once,  he 
lost  control  and  sent  the  bat  Hying  toward  a 
Microsoft  colleague.)  He  also  has  inflicted 
cuts  on  his  face  while  making  wild  hand  ges- 
ticulations. How  driven  is  Ballmer  to  build 
friendships  and  influence  people?  When  he 
arrived  at  Harvard  as  an  undergraduate,  he 
memorized  the  names  and  faces  of  his  ap- 
proximately 1,000  classmates  from  the  fresh- 
man "face  book."  He  still  aggressively  re- 
searches names;  these  days,  competitors  say, 
he  sends  Christmas  cards  to  their  children— 
a  gesture  intended  to  warn  rivals  just  how 
much  he  knows  about  them. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


FOUNDER.  BLOOMBERG  LP. 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  23 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Bloomberg  made  accu- 
sations of  foul  play  against  his  old-line  British 
rivals  at  Reuters  (who  remain  the  greates 
providers  of  financial  news  and  information 
in  the  world).  In  February,  Reuters  executives 
confirmed  that  a  New  York  grand  jury  was  in- 
vestigating whether  they  had  hired  a  third  par- 
ty to  steal  data  from  Bloomberg's  systems.  The 
financial-data  mogul,  who  employs  900  jour 
nalists,  believes  that  information  shouldn't  be 
free,  and  he  charges  $20,000  a  year  for  one  of 
his  terminals.  The  sleek  "Bloomberg"  box  re- 
mains must-see  TV  for  power  players  on  the 
Street.  "People  ask  for  a  Bloomberg  instead  of 
a  raise  or  a  company  car,"  says  a  Wall  Street  an- 
alyst. Bloomberg,  56,  is  a  billionaire  who  has 
been  called  "the  only  man  on  the  planet  who 
can  make  Donald  Trump  look  like  a  shrinking 
violet."  Even  New  York  isn't  big  enough  for  his 
ego:  he  tried  to  make  his  mark  on  London  so- 
ciety by  hosting  lavish  dinner  parties  and  do- 
nating £250,000  (more  than  $400,000)  to  the 
Serpentine  Gallery  in  Hyde  Park. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  The  company  that  pur- 
ports to  be  "on  the  edge  of  the  edge"  didn't 
report  that  the  Dow  had  topped  9,000  until 
9:47  a.m.— a  full  eight  minutes  after  the  event. 
"It  was  [screwed  up]  by  some  intern,"  says  a 
former  employee.  "Mike  hires  a  lot  of  kids 
and  pays  them  virtually  nothing."  (Low  start- 
ing wages  notwithstanding,  if  you  dare  to  quit 
Bloomberg's  shop,  you  are  banned  from  ever 
returning.)  Analysts  believe  he'll  flip  his  whole 
operation  over  to  the  Internet,  which  will  save 
him  lots  of  money  (he  says  $70  million  a 
year)  because  he  won't  have  to  run  his  own 
closed  network.  There  are  also  rumors  that 
Bloomberg  is  going  to  take  his  company  pub- 
lic, and  that  he  will  run  for  mayor  of  New 
York  City.  He's  dubious  about  the  first,  and 
others  scoff  at  the  second  (he  admits,  "It 
would  be  a  very  expensive  ego  trip"). 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  There  are  sharks  in 
Bloomberg's  sales  department— real  sharks, 
swimming  in  one  of  the  dozen  tanks  of  ex- 
otic marine  life  in  the  Park  Avenue  head- 
quarters. Bloomberg  may  have  an  outsize 
ego,  but  he  chooses  to  work  in  a  cubicle  in 
his  news  bull  pen.  Also,  Bloomberg,  the 
leading  financial-tech  innovator,  doesn't  use 
a  computer  to  write— he  composes  longhand 
on  yellow  legal  pads. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  * 
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Ugar 
BRONFMAN  JR. 

PRESIDENT  AND  C  E  O ,  THE  SEAGRAM  COMPANY  LTD 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  9 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  When  in  trouble,  make  a 
deal.  That  seems  to  be  Bronfman's  M.O., 
and  this  year  he  did  it  twice.  First,  he  sold 
must  of  Universal  television  to  mentor  Bar- 
ry Oilier,  keeping  45  percent  for  himself. 
In  the  process,  Bronfman  humiliated  his 
C.E.O.,  Frank  Biondi,  by  keeping  him  out  of 
t he  loop  with  Diller.  Then,  when  Bronfman 
ousted  executive  vice  president  Howard 
Weitzman,  who  functioned  as  C.O.O.  Ron 
Meyer's  consigliere,  it  appeared  to  be  a  vote 
of  no  confidence  in  the  very  lieutenants  he 
had  put  in  place.  In  May,  Bronfman  agreed  to 
buy  the  Dutch  record-and-movie  giant  Poly- 
Gram  for  $10.6  billion,  instantly  transform- 
ing Universal  into  a  music  behemoth.  The 
PolyGram  deal  was  widely  applauded  in  fi- 
nancial circles  because  the  profit  margins  in 
the  music  industry  are  much  higher  than 
those  in  the  film  business.  Meantime,  Uni- 
versal has  already  made  more  than  SI  billion 
in  paper  profits  with  Diller,  and  Seagram— a 
foreign  company  (Canadian)  barred  from 
owning  more  than  25  percent  of  a  U.S.  tele- 
vision station— has  won  valuable  backdoor 
access  through  Diller.  And,  in  a  surprise  re- 
versal of  what  has  been  the  custom.  Univer- 
sal^ music  and  entertainment  units  outper- 
formed Seagram's  beverage  division  in  the 
company's  strong  fourth  quarter. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Bronfman,  43,  is  sup- 
posedly "scared"  of  the  movie  business,  with 
its  unpredictability,  humongous  liabilities, 
and  tiny  profit  margins.  This  may  explain  the 
recent  exits  of  production  head  Marc  Piatt 
and  the  highly  regarded  marketing  team  of 
Buffy  Shutt  and  Kathy  Jones.  Then  again, 
could  anyone  have  sold  such  a  movie  as 
Blues  Brothers  20001  Bronfman,  who  doesn't 
understand  why  movies  can't  be  peddled  like 
booze,  apparently  believes  Universal's  pic- 
tures are  so  bad  that  good  marketing  is  not 
enough.  That  said,  this  fall's  lineup  is  seem- 
ingly impressive;  it  includes  Meet  Joe  Black, 
Patch  Adams,  and  Babe:  Pig  in  the  City. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Last  spring  Bronfman 
raised  eyebrows  by  suggesting  that  ticket 
prices  be  calibrated  in  accordance  with  each 
film's  budget.  He  blamed  his  problems  on  for- 
mer MCA  head  Lew  Wasserman,  and  called 
Hollywood  a  "dumb  town."  And  it's  been  ru- 
mored that  in  a  meeting  in  London  with  Poly- 
Gram  executives  after  the  purchase,  he  as- 

I      VANITY     FAIR 


BUred  them  that  the  integration  ol  their  com- 
pany into  his  would  be  painless  because  the 
two  companies  have  otlices  near  each  other  in 
New  York.  Seagram  executives  routinely  call 
him  "Mr.  Hollywood." 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:   ♦ 


CHIEF  TECHNOLOGY  OFFICER,  MICROSOFT 
CORPORATION 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  21 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  As  one  of  Gates's  top 
strategic  advisers  (and,  following  Ballmer's 
promotion,  the  only  senior  executive  to  report 
directly  to  him),  Myhrvold  found  himself 
spending  a  lot  of  time  in  Washington,  D.C., 
meeting  with  the  Department  of  Justice.  "I've 
been  deposed  more  often  than  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment," he  says.  Myhrvold,  39,  likes  to 
schmooze  the  moguls,  but  he  stays  close  to 
the  eggheads  too.  He  has  been  enticing  many 
of  the  world's  top  technical  visionaries  (600  so 
far)  to  give  up  their  prestigious  academic  po- 
sitions and  corporate  titles  to  join  his  research 
squad  (which  has  a  $2.7  billion  budget).  He 
can  offer  them  the  time  and  money  they  need 
to  think  great  thoughts,  plus  an  office  literally 
down  the  hall  from  Bill  Gates— oh,  and  did  we 
mention  a  load  of  stock  options  too?  Two  of 
his  missions:  to  create  computers  that  can  lit- 
erally see,  hear,  and  learn  from  experience, 
and  to  apply  Microsoft's  desktop  technology 
to  every  consumer  device  imaginable,  from 
cars  to  stuffed  animals. 

EVERYONE-S  SAYING:  Plenty  of  moguls  get 
their  picture  on  the  cover  of  Fortune,  but 
they  usually  don't  have  to  pose  in  a  propeller 
beanie,  as  Myhrvold  did  for  a  story  on  his  re- 
search effort.  Still,  critics  complain  that,  for 
all  the  brainpower  Myhrvold  is  assembling, 
his  group  has  yet  to  produce  any  big  ideas. 
He  nevertheless  has  become  something  of  a 
celebrity:  at  the  Davos,  Switzerland,  power- 
fest,  the  organizers  put  him  on  a  panel  with 
Elie  Wiesel  and  Desmond  Tutu. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  When  not  fly-fishing 
in  Mongolia,  Myhrvold  collects  obsolete 
supercomputers,  which  he  buys  for  scrap- 
metal  prices.  He  doesn't  actually  use  them— 
the  electrical  bill  for  a  single  machine  would 
be  $15,000  a  month— but  he's  planning  to 
put  one  in  the  living  room  of  his  new  house 
(near  Bill's  on  Lake  Washington),  which  will 
reportedly  have  one  of  America's  largest 
noncommercial  kitchens. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


CHAIRMAN  AND  C.E.O..  ORACLE  CORPORATION 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  10 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  It  was  a  scary  year  for 
Ellison's  software  company,  which  was  hurt 
badly  by  the  Asian  upheaval.  When  Oracle 
reported  lousy  earnings  last  December,  Wall 
Street  traders  overreacted  and  trashed  the 
stock.  The  share  price  fell  by  29  percent  in 
one  morning,  giving  Ellison  a  paper  loss  of 
more  than  $2  billion  (he  is  believed  to  have 
lost  more  wealth  in  a  single  morning  than  any 
person  in  history).  One-quarter  of  Oracle's 
shares  changed  hands  that  day,  setting  a  Nas- 
daq record.  By  the  spring,  though,  the  shares 
rallied  to  their  earlier  levels,  and  Ellison's  net 
worth  hovers  around  $5.3  billion.  Crisis  avert- 
ed, Ellison,  54,  returned  to  Gates-bashing  (in 
one  company  meeting  he  displayed  a  giant 
computer-generated  image  of  Gates  flashing 
Oracle  employees  the  middle  finger).  Just  be- 
fore the  Senate  began  its  hearings  on  Micro- 
soft, his  company  donated  $200,000  worth 
of  software  to  a  campaign  fund  for  Senate 
Democrats.  In  the  corporate  market,  Ellison 
might  as  well  try  giving  away  network  com- 
puters (his  alternative  to  Microsoft-Intel  PC's), 
since  customers  aren't  buying  them— even  at 
$500  to  $600.  Only  144,000  N.C.'s  were  sold 
last  year  (out  of  the  400,000  forecast),  in 
contrast  to  80  million  PC's  worldwide.  One 
major  blow  to  his  plan:  N.C.'s  were  supposed 
to  be  the  low-cost  alternative  to  PC's,  but 
PC  prices  dropped  40  percent  in  1997.  Elli- 
son's Network  Computer  Inc.  laid  off  15  per- 
cent of  its  employees  and  fired  its  C.E.O. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Though  he  seems  to 
have  re-engaged  his  professional  commit- 
ments recently,  Ellison  is  known  to  disappear 
for  weeks  or  months  as  he  indulges  his  play- 
boy lifestyle— chasing  women,  flying  fighter 
planes,  lifting  weights  for  hours  on  end,  and 
taking  long  cruises  to  Fiji  on  his  192-foot 
yacht,  the  Sakura.  Some  insiders  claim  that 
his  absences  represent  benign  neglect  of  Or- 
acle: when  word  gets  around  that  he's  haunt- 
ing the  hallways  of  his  lavish  emerald  towers, 
executives  dust  off  their  resumes  and  sell  off 
their  stock.  On  a  personal  note,  Ellison  has 
been  known  to  keep  a  roster  of  different 
chefs— each  dedicated  to  cooking  a  particu- 
lar type  of  food. 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Ellison's  romantic 
life  has  improved  since  Adelyn  Lee,  the 
employee  who  sued  him  for  sexual  harass- 
ment, was  convicted  of  perjury  and  sent  to 
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THE  NEW  ESTABLISHMENT 
FACT  INDEX 


THE  NUMBER  OF  NEW  ESTABLISHMENT  MEMBERS  WHO 

founded  the  company  they  work  for:  1 9 
work  for  a  company  founded  by  a  family  member:  4 

are  ranked  in  the  Forbes  Four  Hundred:  24 
are  among  The  American  Benefactor's  1 00  Most 
Generous  Americans  (based  on  lifetime  giving):  6 
have  appeared  on  The  Charlie  Rose  Show.  1 7 
(most  appearances:  Lawrence  Ellison,  4) 


NEW  ESTABLISHMENT  POLITICS 

Have  donated  to  both  parties  since  1993:  32 
Contributed  to  Clinton's  1996  presidential  campaign:  14 
Contributed  to  Dole's  1 996  presidential  campaign:  2 

Collective  amount  donated  to  the  D.N.C.  since  1 993:  $2,307,446 

Collective  amount  donated  to  the  R.N.C.  since  1993:  $  1 6,200 

The  largest  overall  donor  since  1993:  Edgar  Bronfman  Jr. 

(more  than  $550,000) 


THE  NEW  ESTABLISHMENT  OWNS: 

14  film  studios 

52  magazines 

43  music  labels 

1 24  daily  newspapers 


NEW  ESTABLISHMENT  VITAL  STATISTICS 

Average  age:  50 
Percentage  who  are  . . . 
the  oldest  child:  48* 
a  middle  child:  31  * 
the  youngest  child:  13* 
an  only  child:  8* 
Number  born  outside  the  U.S.:  4 
Most  common  state  of  birth:  New  York  (40  percent) 
Percentage  who  grew  up  in  . . . 
Northeast:  55 

West:  18 

Midwest:  16 

South:  1 1 

Most  common  astrological  sign:  Pisces  ( 1 9  percent) 

Percentage  named  Steve:  8.6 


THE  NEW  ESTABLISHMENT  REPORT  CARD 

Number  of  high-school  valedictorians:  8t 

Number  of  high-school  dropouts:  1 

Percentage  who  attended  public 

secondary  schools:  60* 
Percentage  who  attended  private 
secondary  schools:  40* 
Number  without  undergraduate  degree:  15 
3  college  dropouts  and  2  who  never  attended) 
Number  with  graduate  degree:  24 
Number  with  law  degree:  5 
Number  with  M.B.A.:  9 
ber  who  attended  Ivy  League  schools:  1 8 


Num 


JUST  LIKE  THE  REST  OF  US? 

Number  who  have  slept  in  the  White  House  (per 

published  White  House  records  as  of  April  17,  1 997):  8 

Number  who  have  served  in  military:  1  1  * 


THE  NEW  ESTABLISHMENT  IS  WORTH 

Total  market  value  of  the  publicly  traded 
New  Establishment  companies:  $1.4  trillion^ 

-GABY  GREKIN 


WITH  BETWEEN  90  AND  95  PERCENT  OF  MEMBERS  INCLUDED. 
'  WITH  83  PERCENT  OF  MEMBERS  INCLUDED. 
"AS  OF  AUGUST  10,  1998. 


prison.  Since  then  he  has  maintained  a  long 
term  relationship  with  Melanie  Craft, 
twentysomething  Oberlin-educated  archaeol 

oyist  who's  the  author  of  a  romance  nove 
called  A  Hard-Hearted  Man.  Plot  summary 
beautiful  young  archaeologist  falls  lor  rich 
powerful  older  guy,  tames  him,  gets  him  tc 
marry  her.  Friends  are  already  whispering 
that  Melanie  is  Larry's  "fiancee"  (whicf 
would  place  her  in  line  to  be  wife  numbe 
four),  though  nothing  has  been  officially 
announced. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  ■*■ 


SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT,  CAPITAL  RESEARCH  AND 
MANAGEMENT  COMPANY 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  26 

DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Crawford,  51,  is  the  big 

winner  in  the  recent  spate  of  telecommuni 
cations  mergers  and  acquisitions.  His  cable 
group  has  tripled  in  the  last  year  and  a  ha 
A  quiet  churchgoer,  Crawford  is  also  a  vr 
sionary  who  has  managed  to  win  a  lion': 
share  of  the  global  telecommunications  pie 
Capital  Research  and  Management  is  the 
largest  shareholder  in  John  Malone's  Liber- 
ty Media,  the  second-largest  in  Viacom  (af- 
ter Sumner  Redstone),  and  the  third-largest 
in  Seagram,  Disney,  and  Time  Warner.  Craw 
ford  is  the  Gary  Cooper  of  the  investmen 
community— gentle,  thoughtful,  decent— and 
is  friendly  with  the  world's  biggest  moguls 
"I  spend  a  lot  of  my  waking  hours  talking  to 
Barry  [Diller],  John  [Malone],  Jerry  [Levin], 
and  Ted  [Turner],"  Crawford  says.  Although 
Crawford  never  takes  his  mind  off  his  in 
vestments,  he  wields  power  congenially.  "I'm 
a  carrot  guy  100  percent,"  he  says.  "I  don't 
have  a  stick." 

EVERYONES  SAYING:  That  he  is  the  single 
most  influential  investor  in  the  entertain- 
ment business.  "He's  smart  as  a  whip  for 
someone  who's  an  investor,"  says  Turner. 
"He's  graceful  but  firm.  If  he  doesn't  like 
what's  happening,  he  sure  lets  you  know." 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Crawford  was  a  clas- 
sics major  at  Wesleyan.  He  got  into  busi- 
ness through  a  friend  whose  father  had  a 
seat  on  the  National  Stock  Exchange;  his 
first  transaction  was  to  co-invest  $500  in  a 
company  that  owned  Cuban  oil  rights.  His 
next  transaction  was  in  the  Minnie  Pearl 
chicken  franchise;  its  stock  rapidly  rose 
from  l'/4  to  13. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  * 
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CHAIRMAN  AND  C  E  O..  AMAZON.COM 
LAST  YEARS  RANKING:  NONE 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  With  lus  on-line  bookstore, 
Be/os  is  doing  lo  the  fearsome  superstore 
chains  exactly  what  they've  done  to  the  smaller 
independents:  causing  endless  pain  and  anxiety. 
Seemingly  out  of  nowhere,  Amazon.com  has 
become  the  nation's  No.  3  bookseller,  behind 
Barnes  &  Noble  and  Borders,  and  its  stock  is  al- 
ready worth  more  than  theirs.  (Bezos'  41  per- 
cent stake  was  recently  worth  $1.3  billion.) 
Amazon  enjoys  strong  loyalty  among  its  3  mil- 
lion customers,  most  of  whom  are  repeat  buy- 
ers. Some  hall-million  visitors  go  to  Amazon 
every  day,  making  it  the  most  heavily  trafficked 
retail  site  on  the  Web.  Now  that  Bezos  has  so 
many  fans,  he's  selling  them  music  CDs  too. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  The  conventional  wisdom 
used  to  be  that  the  book  behemoths  would  kill 
Bezos  once  they  turned  on  their  copycat  Web 
sites.  The  reality  is  that  he's  beating  them,  and 
badly.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1998,  Amazon  had 
sales  of  S87  million,  whereas  Barnesand- 
Noble.com  had  a  meager  $9  million  and  lost  so 
much  money  that  it  wiped  out  all  the  profits  of 
the  chain's  hundreds  of  real-world  superstores. 
Wall  Street's  short-sellers,  who  persisted  in  bet- 
ting against  Bezos,  were  also  huge  losers.  Oth- 
er investors  love  Bezos,  34,  a  razor-sharp 
Princeton  Phi  Beta  Kappa  who  is  as  tightfisted 
as  Bill  Gates  was  in  his  younger  days. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Bezos  is  the  son  of  an 
Exxon  executive,  but  as  a  teenager  he  spent  his 
summers  castrating  cattle  and  fixing  Caterpillar 
bulldozers  at  his  grandfather's  ranch  in  Texas. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:   4 
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FOUNDER.  LUCASFILM  AND  INDUSTRIAL  LIGHT  &  MAGIC 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  22 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Like  a  mighty  tsunami, 
the  first  of  George  Lucas's  three  Star  Wars 
"prequels"  churns  toward  a  Memorial  Day 
1999  opening,  expected  to  be  Hollywood's 
biggest  ever.  Or  perhaps  one  should  say  Lu- 


cas's biggest  ever,  since  Hollywood  will  get  so 
little  of  the  proceeds:  Twentieth  Century  lox 
will  distribute  Episode  I  for  a  fraction  of  its 
usual  take.  Lucas,  whose  1997  earnings  were 
second  only  lo  Steven  Spielberg's  in  the  enter- 
tainment industry,  is  worth  $2  billion.  "I'm 
not  doing  it  for  the  money,"  Lucas  says, 
though  he  stands  to  earn  another  billion  from 
the  trilogy,  much  of  it  from  lucrative  mer- 
chandising deals  he  struck  in  the  last  year 
with  Hasbro,  Inc.,  and  Galoob  Toys.  The 
kick,  he  says,  is  in  new  technology  that  lets 
him  make  the  on-screen  fantasy  more  fantas- 
tic. About  80  percent  of  Episode  I  is  photo- 
realistic animation:  Jurassic  Park  rather  than 
Toy  Story,  to  use  his  analogy.  And  this  time 
the  aliens  are  digital.  "Yoda  could  only  move 
a  few  feet  as  an  actor  in  a  rubber  suit,"  Lucas 
says.  Directing  for  the  first  time  since  Star 
Wars,  Lucas  is  as  unhappy  as  ever  dealing 
with  actors.  But  he  says  that  even  if  digital 
humans  are  plausible  by  Episode  II,  he  won't 
use  them.  Compared  with  animated  charac- 
ters, he  says  blithely,  "humans  are  reasonably 
inexpensive." 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Lucas,  54,  was  report- 
edly furious  at  Peter  Biskind's  depiction  of 
him  in  Easy  Riders,  Raging  Bulls.  Though  he 
comes  off  far  better  than  most  of  his  hard- 
drugging,  ego-tripping  peers  in  their  forma- 
tive days,  the  director  and  his  loyal  cast  of 
hundreds  at  Skywalker  Ranch  and  Industrial 
Light  &  Magic  were  shocked  that  Lucas's  ex- 
wife,  Marcia,  shared  the  dirt  on  their  mar- 
riage. 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  In  the  American  Film 
Institute's  recent  list  of  the  best  100  films 
ever,  2  were  directed  by  Lucas:  American 
Graffiti,  which  was  made  for  $775,000  (and 
has  grossed  $140  million  to  date),  and  Star 
Wars,  which  was  made  for  $10  million  (and 
has  grossed  $774  million  to  date).  Lucas,  ob- 
viously proud  of  his  blue-chip  reputation  in 
Hollywood,  isn't  above  taking  a  swipe  at 
those  less  accomplished.  The  posters  for 
Episode  I  are  rumored  to  mock  Godzilla  with 
a  tag  line  that  reads:  "Plot  does  matter." 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  4 


PARTNER,  DREAMWORKS  SKG 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  28 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  After  observers  wrote  his 
plan  off  as  an  embarrassing  disaster,  appar- 
ently Katzenberg  will  finally  succeed  in  part- 


ing  the  murky  waters  <>l  the  I'laya  Visla  wet- 
lands and  pushing  through  the  deal  that  will 
give  his  partner  Steven  Spielberg  the  biggest 
toy  he's  ever  had:  the  first  all-digital  studio 
(designed  by  noted  California  architect  Buzz 
Yildell).  But  this  fall  is  the  real  moment  of 
truth  for  Katzenberg,  the  company's  anima- 
tion czar,  who  bet  a  big  chunk  oj  the  larm  on 
two  keenly  anticipated  features.  The  Prince  <>/ 
Egypt  and  Ant:.  Animated  films  represent  20 
percent  of  DreamWorks'  output,  and  they 
will  be  the  cornerstone  of  the  company's  bat- 
tle plan  against  its  detested  rival,  Disney 
(which  last  November  finally  agreed  to  pay 
Katzenberg  a  reported  $120  million  of  his 
$250  million  lawsuit,  in  which  he  demanded 
royalties  for  films  he  had  overseen  before  his 
departure).  The  Prince  of  Egypt  is  a  spectacular- 
looking  movie  that  brings  to  mind  a  David  , 
Lean  epic,  and  Katzenberg  is  positioning  it 
as  an  "event"  picture  rather  than  a  cuddly 
family  film.  But  the  studio  may  be  making 
the  same  mistake  it  made  with  Amistad,  sell- 
ing the  picture  like  castor  oil:  "Watch  it!  It's 
good  for  you!" 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  DreamWorks  stands  or 
falls  on  Spielberg.  Some  say  his  decision  to 
direct  his  next  movie,  Memoirs  of  a  Geisha. 
for  Columbia  must  make  his  partners  a  bit 
nervous.  Don't  forget  the  ill  will  that  existed 
between  Katzenberg  and  Spielberg  because 
of  Barbara  Chase-Riboud's  $10  million  pla- 
giarism suit  over  Amistad.  (The  terms  of  the 
settlement  were  undisclosed,  and  in  the  end 
Chase-Riboud  praised  both  Spielberg  and 
the  film.)  Spielberg  hated  the  bad  press 
(Time  called  him  "Steven  Stealberg?")  and 
wanted  to  settle,  while  Katzenberg  decided  to 
fight.  Spielberg,  it  is  said,  blamed  Katzen- 
berg for  the  failure  of  the  $75  million  slavery 
picture.  But  David  Geffen  claims  there  is  no 
feud:  "Like  I  married  Keanu  Reeves  at  a 
Jewish  ceremony  at  the  beach.  [Their  differ- 
ences were]  as  important  as  a  baked  potato 
we  ate  last  week  at  Nibblers  [a  coffee  shop  in 
Beverly  Hills]." 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  When  Katzenberg 
hosted  President  Clinton  at  his  Charles 
Gwathmey-designed  beachfront  Malibu 
home  last  November,  the  commander  in 
chief  kept  the  studio  chief  up  way  past  his 
bedtime.  Katzenberg,  47,  has  always  been  a 
very  early  riser,  and  when  midnight  rolled 
around,  the  president  of  the  United  States 
asked,  "Well,  whaddya  wanna  do  now?" 
Katzenberg  yawned  (he  gets  up  at  five  a.m.), 
but  suggested,  "Let's  watch  The  Rainmaker" 
It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the 
movie  ended.  Clinton  asked,  "Now  whaddya 
wanna  do?"  Katzenberg  (who  had  gracious- 
ly stayed  at  his  Beverly  Hills  home,  allowing 
Clinton  some  rare  time  alone  with  daughter 
Chelsea)  replied,  "I  want  to  drive  home  and 
go  to  bed." 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:   * 
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CHIEF  YAHOOS,  YAHOO 


LAST  YEARS  RANKING:  NONE 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  After  the  company's 
stock  price  increased  1,700  percent  in  just 
over  two  years  ($  10,000  invested  a  year  ago 
would  be  worth  $90,000  today),  and  its 
market  value  eclipsed  $6  billion  (higher 
than  the  Washington  Post  Company),  the 
Yahoos  (as  Filo  and  Yang  are  known  in 
Silicon  Valley)  became  two  of  the  world's 
youngest  billionaires.  Yang,  29,  is  the  first 
Generation  Xer  to  get  a  10-figure  net  worth 
solely  by  working  for  it.  Filo  made  his  paper 
billion  this  year  at  32.  Their  company  is 
the  envy  of  the  Web,  especially  those  baby- 
boomers  at  Microsoft,  Disney,  AOL,  and 
Netscape  (the  latter  two  each  tried  and 
failed  to  acquire  Yahoo!).  With  30  million 
visitors  a  month,  Yahoo!  easily  takes  the  title 
of  most-visited  Internet  portal  (and  lost 
only  $18  million  in  the  12  months  before 
July,  against  Lycos's  $92  million  and  Ex- 
cite's  $28  million  losses). 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  What  kind  of  market 


is  this  when  a  relatively  small  outfit  (550 
employees,  $88  million  in  sales  in  the  latest 
12  months  reported)  that's  hardly  profitable 
is  supposedly  worth  so  many  billions?  To 
their  credit,  the  Yahoos  have  maintained 
an  appealing  modesty  and  uncommon  san- 
ity all  through  the  Wall  Street  madness 
Rather  than  indulge  in  self-congratulation, 
Yang  likes  to  say  that  they  "got  lucky,"  that 
the  best  thing  the  company  has  going  for  it 
is  its  goofy  name,  and  that  their  smartest 
move  was  hiring  a  baby-boomer  (Tim 
Koogle,  47)  to  run  the  place  for  them. 
Freed  from  that  burden,  Yang  plays  Mr. 
Outside,  while  Filo  huddles  by  his  screen, 
writing  software.  Filo's  messy  cubicle  (dec- 
orations include  a  microsoft  must  die 
sticker)  evokes  the  duo's  first  office  in  a 
junk-strewn  trailer  on  the  Stanford  campus, 
where  they  were  doctoral  students  finding 
a  creative  way  to  avoid  working  on  their 
theses.  Since  then,  they've  donated  $2  mil- 
lion to  their  alma  mater  to  endow  a  chair: 
the  Yahoo!  Professor  of  Engineering. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Even  after  becoming 
a  millionaire,  Filo  continued  to  drive  the 
ancient  1980  Datsun  he  had  acquired  while 
in  high  school  in  Louisiana.  When  it  final- 
ly broke  beyond  repair,  he  sprang  for  a  rel- 
atively luxurious  set  of  wheels:  an  Acura 
Integra.  For  his  part,  Yang  bought  a  $2 
million  house  in  the  hills  overlooking  Sili- 
con Valley.  He  married  a  Silicon  Valley 
marketing  consultant,  planned  their  hon- 
eymoon over  the  Internet,  and  couldn't  re- 
sist checking  his  E-mail  on  a  laptop  during 
the  supposedly  romantic  trip— but  only 
twice  a  day. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 
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ALLEN 


CHAIRMAN,  VULCAN  NORTHWEST  INC. 

LAST  YEARS  RANKING:  25 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  After  years  of  dabbling  ir 
seemingly  every  aspect  of  the  digital  converl 
gence,  Allen,  45,  finally  made  a  huge  bet  on  ; 
particular  player    cable.  He  paid  a  total  of  $7: 
billion  for  two  companies  that  he's  combining 
into  the  nation's  No.  7  cable  system,  with  !.• 
million  subscribers.  Call  it  a  nice  little  act  ol 
one-upmanship  over  his  pal  Bill  Gates  (thoughl 
he  and  Gates  are  still  on  good  terms),  who  hadl 
earlier  paid  $1  billion  for  a  mere  11.5  percenm 
stake  in  Comcast  cable.  Allen  hopes  to  providA 
high-speed  Internet  access  and  interactive  T\S 
over  the  cable  lines.  "Finally  I  have  some  wire« 
for  my  'wired  world,'"  he  said.  In  other  dealsl 
he  became  the  biggest  shareholder  in  DreamJ 
Works,  with  24  percent,  compared  with  27 
percent  each  for  the  founders,  after  he  boughi 
shares  from  a  Korean  food  company.  Ha 
traded  his  $  170  million  investment  in  Ticket! 
master  for  stock  in  Barry  Diller's  USA  Netl 
works,  ultimately  making  better  than  twice  his 
money  on  the  deal,  and  in  August  it  was  rel 
vealed  that  Allen  (who  is  worth  $25  billion] 
sold  $1.3  billion  of  his  Microsoft  stock. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Former  employees  gripd 
privately  that  Allen  is  largely  an  absentee  own! 
er  who  nonetheless  insists  on  micromanagind 


WHO  DO  YOU  (ANTI)  TRUST? 

Joel  Klein  and  Robert  Pitofsky  are  the  monopoly  cops 


he  only  thing  stand- 
ing between  Amer- 
ican consumers  and 
the  red-hot  wave  of 
mega-mergers  and 
acquisitions— an  impressive  $1.1 
trillion  in  U.S.  mergers  in  the  first 
half  of  1 998— is  the  government's  pla- 
toon of  trustbusters,  a  gray,  pin-striped  line  led  by  two  consummate 
Washington  lawyers:  U.S.  assistant  attorney  general  in  charge  of 
anti-trust  Joel  Klein  and  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Robert  Pitofsky. 

Last  May— in  arguably  the  most  sensational  anti-trust  case  since 
the  breakup  of  Ma  Bell-Klein  sued  Microsoft  for  allegedly  using  its 
monopoly  operating  system  to  conquer  the  Internet-browser  market. 
The  government  lost  an  early  ruling,  when  a  three-judge  panel 
found  that  Microsoft  could  continue  to  bundle  its  Internet  Explorer 
with  Windows,  as  long  as  the  result  benefited  customers.  Shortly 
thereafter,  Pitofsky  sued  Intel  for  allegedly  using  its  market  domi- 


nance to  bully  computer  manufacturers.  Both  cases  are  pending! 
In  1997,  shortly  after  Klein  was  nominated  to  his  current  job,  h/ 
approved  the  controversial  merger  of  Bell  Atlantic  and  Nynex.  Critic! 
on  both  the  left  and  the  right  howled,  nearly  causing  the  Senate  to  rel 
ject  his  appointment.  He  squeaked  through,  but  some  attribute  hif 
subsequent  vigilance  (particularly  in  the  Microsoft  case)  to  lesson^ 
learned.  If  Klein  is  the  forceful  jurist,  Pitofsky  is  the  seasoned  scholar! 
Sometimes  called  "the  dean  of  the  anti-trust  bar,"  Pitofsky  served  aj 
dean  of  Georgetown's  Law  Center  between  two  previous  stints  at  thd 
F.T.C.  Pitofsky  and  the  F.T.C.  had  the  first  crack  at  the  Microsoft  easel 
but  the  commission  deadlocked  on  deciding  to  proceed-which 
cleared  the  way  for  Klein  and  his  team  at  Justice.  Pitofsky's  critics  have! 
charged  that  the  F.T.C's  subsequent  action  against  Intel  was  a  way  tc 
avoid  getting  one-upped  by  its  crosstown  competitor,  but,  a  little  sibling 
rivalry  notwithstanding,  the  relationship  between  the  agencies  is  saic 
to  be  collegial.  The  two  principals  lunch  regularly  and  even  engage 
in  an  occasional  set  of  tennis.  Pitofsky  acknowledges  that  Klein  is  the| 
better  player,  but  says  the  two  don't  face  each  other  very  often.  "Wfi 
usually  play  on  the  same  side  of  the  net,"  he  says.      —DEE  DEE  myer 
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when  he's  in  town.  (He's  often  away  at  his 
homes  in  Beverly  Hills,  France,  and  Manhat- 
tan's Fifth  Avenue,  or  on  his  199-foot  yacht.) 
He  also  came  under  attack  in  a  Seattle  paper, 
which  discovered  that  in  order  to  subsidize 
construction  of  Allen's  new,  72,000-seat  foot- 
ball stadium  the  state  had  resorted  to  selling 
scratch-off  lottery  cards  for  $2  apiece.  The  sta- 
dium was  being  financed  by  exploiting  the  ig- 
norant poor!  (What  would  you  expect  from 
a  fellow  who  evicted  a  summer  camp  so  he 
could  turn  its  island  into  an  estate?) 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Every  year,  Allen 
throws  an  extravagant  weekend-long  party  in 
a  glamorous,  far-flung  locale.  Last  year's 
event  took  place  at  the  Palazzo  Pisani  Moret- 
ta  in  Venice.  This  year  the  festivities  were  held 
in  Alaska  in  late  August.  Friends  received  a 
massive,  impressively  detailed,  leather-bound 
invitation  which  arrived  in  a  box,  and  Allen 
chartered  airplanes  from  Boeing  to  fly  400 
or  so  friends  from  London,  Seattle,  New 
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York,  and  Los  Angeles.  The  two-and-a-half- 
day  bacchanal  (which  took  place,  in  part,  on 
a  rented  cruise  ship)  is  estimated  to  have  cost 
$10  million. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 


PARTNER.  KLEINER  PERKINS  CAUFIELD  &  BYERS 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  24 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  As  the  technocracy's 
chief  influence  peddler,  the  famed  investor 
seemed  to  spend  much  of  his  time  whisper- 


ing in  the  ear  of  Al  Gore;  during  the  last 

year  they've  met  so  Often  thai  the  joke  in 

1  ii  rville  is  "Gore  and  Doerr  in  2004!" 
(Never  mind  that  Doerr  is  a  registered  Re- 
publican . )  Doerr  even  kept  a  straight  face 
when  (jore  proposed  a  24-hour  space-cam 
broadcasting  Larlh  photos  over  the  Internet. 
Despite  such  embarrassments,  Doerr's  high- 
ly publicized  vronkfesti  finally  began  to  pay 
off  in  actual  policies.  His  pal  Bill  Clinton 
proclaimed  that  he  wouldn't  slap  any  new 
taxes  on  commerce  conducted  over  the  In- 
ternet, and  California's  outgoing  governor, 
Pete  Wilson,  responded  to  Doerr's  call  for 
more  charter  schools.  Likewise,  Doerr  tried 
to  push  through  a  $10  million  bond  in 
Woodside,  California  (the  Beverly  Hills  of 
Silicon  Valley),  when  he  realized  that  his 
own  kids,  who  go  to  the  local  public  school, 
spent  the  day  in  old,  leaky  classrooms— with 
no  Internet  access! 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Insiders  have  noticed 
that  the  47-year-old  Doerr  -known  for  launch- 
ing star  companies  such  as  Amazon.com, 
Compaq,  and  Sun  Microsystems— hasn't  had 
any  really  big  new  hits  lately  in  his  day  job  as 
a  venture  capitalist.  He  relinquished  the 
C.E.O.  spot  at  TechNet,  the  pac  he  founded. 
He  often  attends  San  Francisco  high-society 
events  despite  being  known  for  his  disheveled 
hair,  rumpled  suits,  and  electronic  gadgetry 
poking  out  of  his  pockets. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  That  Doerr  is  such  a 
lousy  driver  that  he  has  to  be  chauffeured— 
a  situation  which  is  considered  gauche  in 
laid-back  Northern  California.  And  friends 
laughed  when  the  Doerrs'  home  was  de- 
scribed in  the  press  as  a  "row  house."  It's 
really  a  gated  Pacific  Heights  mansion,  and 
it's  rumored  that  Doerr  had  the  roof  of  a 
neighboring  house  lowered  so  he'd  have  a 
better  view  of  the  bay. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


PRESIOENT,  COMCAST  CORPORATION 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  19 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Roberts  enjoyed  the  long, 
lingering  aftereffects  of  Bill  Gates's  $  1  billion  in- 
vestment in  Comcast,  which  set  off  a  tidal  wave 
of  interest  in  cable  companies:  Paul  Allen 
bought  two,  and  AT&T  announced  a  merger 
with  the  biggest  one,  TCI.  Meanwhile,  Com- 
cast's stock  price  doubled,  proving  that,  what- 
ever else  Bill  Gates  may  be,  he's  a  shrewd 
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investor.  Gates  and  W;iii  Street  are  betting  that 
the  cable  guvs  will  be  the  ones  who  bunt; lls  the 
high-speed,  interactive  multimedia  networks 
we've  been  promised  foi  years  Foi  Ins  part, 

Roberts  took  that  COOl  billion  from  <  rates  ami 
used  it  to  upgrade  his  system  s,.  h  can  provide 
telephone  service  and  high-speed  Internet 
hookups,  which  represent  at  least  intermediate 
steps  toward  true  digital  Nirvana. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  People  used  to  whisper 
that  he  got  to  run  Comcast  only  because  his 
father  owned  the  company.  But  the  39-year- 
old  Roberts  fils  is  the  visionary  who  stuck 
with  cable  through  its  lean  years  and  made 
Comcast  the  most  technologically  advanced 
of  the  cable  players.  Last  October,  77-year-old 
Ralph  Roberts  gave  his  son  control  of  the 
company's  voting  shares. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Comcast  insiders  say 
Roberts  and  Bill  Gates  were  the  mystery  bid- 
ders against  John  Malone  for  the  controlling 
block  of  TCI  shares  that  came  on  the  market 
last  year.  The  word  at  Comcast  is  that  the 
boss's  intentions  were  honorable.  When  Gates 
approached  Roberts  to  see  if  he'd  join  him  in 
the  last-minute  bid,  Roberts,  sources  say,  felt 
he  had  to  say  yes.  "Our  view  was  if  Microsoft 
was  going  to  do  it,  it  was  better  to  have  a  ca- 
ble company  control  TCI  than  Microsoft,"  says 
one  Comcast  insider.  In  the  end,  the  Microsoft- 
Comcast  bid,  submitted  by  Lazard  Freres, 
came  in  too  late  to  be  considered. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


Friday  afternoons.  Engineers  who  come  up 
with  good  ideas  can  get  $100  bills  on  the 
spot.  Last  summer  Dell  signed  a  book  deal 
with  HarperCollins  for  his  story,  which  will 
be  published  in  March  1999. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYINO:  As  in  the  case  of  Bill 
(iates,  the  thing  about  Michael  Dell  that 
elicits  the  most  curiosity  is  his  house,  which 
construction  workers  called  "the  campus." 
It's  a  33,000-square-foot  Gwathmcy-Siegel 
creation  that's  more  than  twice  as  large  as  any 
other  house  in  the  region.  (Dell  and  his  wife, 
Susan,  a  former  real-estate  broker,  have  four 
young  children.)  Dell  stubbornly  wouldn't  let 
the  county  tax  appraiser  on  the  property. 
Still,  the  county  said  the  house  was  worth 
$22.5  million,  making  Dell's  yearly  property- 
tax  bill  a  hefty  $600,000.  Borrowing  a  ploy 
from  Gates,  Dell  tried  to  argue  that,  regard- 
less of  how  much  the  construction  had  cost 
him,  the  house  was  worth  more  like  $5  mil- 
lion, since  nobody  in  Austin  would  pay  more 
than  that  to  buy  it. 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Dell's  parents  moved 
to  Texas  from  the  Bronx  when  he  was  a 
youth,  and  occasionally  their  smooth,  politic 
son  betrays  something  of  his  ancestral  roots. 
Last  year  he  said  that  Apple  Computer 
should  be  closed  down  and  liquidated,  with 
its  pieces  sold  off  and  the  money  paid  out  to 
the  shareholders.  Just  how  cocky  is  Dell?  In- 
siders say  he  talks  about  increasing  his  share 
of  the  world  PC.  market  from  8  percent  to 
25  percent  in  the  short  run,  which  would 
make  Dell  the  largest  PC.  maker  on  earth. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:   I 


CHAIRMAN  AND  C.E.O., 

DELL  COMPUTER  CORPORATION 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  NONE 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Only  33,  Michael  Dell  is 
the  richest  man  in  Texas,  making  the  kind  of 
money  they  haven't  seen  there  since  the  oil 
boom  (recent  net  worth:  $  10  billion).  Fourteen- 
year-old  Dell  Computer  is  the  world's  second- 
biggest  maker  of  PC's,  having  overtaken 
IBM  for  the  No.  2  spot  behind  Compaq, 
Dell's  Texas  rival  (Dell's  in  Austin,  Compaq's 
in  Houston).  The  company's  stock  price  has 
gone  up  more  than  23-fold  in  the  last  three 
years.  The  key  has  been  direct  sales  and 
custom-building  PC's  to  buyers'  specifica- 
tions. Michael  Dell  toes  the  line  as  one  of  Bill 
Gates's  biggest  supporters,  happy  to  load  up 
his  PC's  with  Microsoft's  Web  browser  rather 
than  Netscape's.  You  won't  find  Michael  Moore 
mucking  around  Dell's  plants,  where  staffers 
have  been  known  to  hold  pep  rallies  on 


fficNEALY 


C.E.O.,  SUN  MICROSYSTEMS,  INC. 

LAST  YEARS  RANKING:  27 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  The  clown  prince  of  the 
anti-Microsoft  brigade  seems  to  be  enjoying 
himself.  While  riding  Wall  Street's  high-tech 
boom,  McNealy  had  unmatched  opportuni- 
ties for  verbally  assaulting  his  bigger,  richer 
nemeses.  "Ballmer  and  Butt-head,"  he  called 
Microsoft's  Steve  Ballmer  and  Bill  Gates.  He 
keynoted  Ralph  Nader's  Bill-bashing  confer- 
ence in  Washington,  D.C.,  last  November.  At 
the  Senate  hearings  he  accused  Microsoft  of 
"illegal,  predatory,  and  exclusionary  business 
practices,"  a  view  that  seems  at  odds  with  his 
free-market  sympathies.  Indeed,  he  later  ad- 
mitted, "I  would  probably  not  do  anything 
different  than  Microsoft.  [Gates  is]  managing 


the  company  as  aggressively  and  aninialis- 
tically  as  the  law  will  let  him."  McNealy 
scored  a  big  win  against  Gales  when  John 
Malone's  TCI  chose  Sun's  Java  software  over 
Microsoft's  for  its  new,  digital  cable  set-top 
boxes.  Nonetheless,  given  the  slow  sales  of 
under-$  1.000  network  computers  which  run 
Java  rather  than  Microsoft  software,  Gates 
can  rest  assured  that  his  bigmouthed  rival 
isn't  going  to  eclipse  him  anytime  soon. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Silicon  Valley  types  like 
the  fact  that  McNealy  doesn't  take  himself 
too  seriously.  At  the  annual  conference  of 
Java  programmers,  McNealy  showed  up  in 
blue  jeans  and  ran  around  with  his  Java  ring, 
which  can  open  doors  and  activate  copying 
machines.  This  is  a  guy  who  named  his  sons 
Maverick  and  Dakota  and  calls  his  dog  Net- 
work. McNealy,  43,  doesn't  pretend  to  be 
anything  other  than  an  overgrown  preppy 
frat  boy  who  spent  so  much  time  playing  golf 
at  Harvard  (his  handicap  is  3.2)  that  he  was 
rejected  twice  by  Stanford  before  getting  into 
its  business  school. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  McNealy  is  so  naive 
about  the  ways  of  Washington  that  he  left  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  hearings  on  Mi- 
crosoft early  to  call  on  a  customer.  Bad 
move,  especially  since  there  was  no  way  for 
him  to  sneak  out  inconspicuously— he  was 
seated  right  next  to  Gates. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  X 


35 

kTBDiazin 

PRESIDENT  AND  C.O.O..  CBS  CORPORATION 


LAST  YEARS  RANKING:  45 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  After  the  former  radio 
baron  pushed  aside  his  rivals  and  consolidat- 
ed his  power  at  CBS  (where  he  is  the  largest 
individual  shareholder).  Wall  Street  expected 
him  to  pull  off  some  kind  of  big  deal.  He 
didn't  disappoint,  outbidding  NBC  for  the 
rights  to  broadcast  the  N.F.L.'s  A.F.C.  games 
(price  tag:  $500  million  a  year).  But  industry 
insiders  thought  Karmazin  had  grossly  over- 
paid in  a  sucker  deal  that  left  CBS  no  chance 
of  making  money.  Karmazin-smitten  Wall 
Street  bid  up  CBS's  stock  anyway,  figuring 
that  the  shrewd  executive  must  be  pursuing 
some  hidden  agenda,  such  as  dressing  up  the 
company  before  he  sells  it  off  to  Barry  Oilier. 
CBS  is  officially  out  of  the  nuclear-power 
business,  having  sold  off  its  last  remaining 
Westinghouse  operations  unit.  That  completes 
the  master  plan  of  chairman  and  C.E.O.  Mi- 
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troducing  the  first  minivan  that  plays  movies     SBIl—HCDLJCHTTC^  s    ^As&*WsC&fc& 


Movies  have  taken  us  places  beyond  our  imagination.  Now  you  can  take  those  movies  places 


you  never  thought  possible  with  the  Silhouette  Premiere -the  first  minivan  with  a  built-in 


video  entertainment  system*.  With  its  flip-down  color  monitor  and  headphones  for  tour, 


your  passengers  can  watch  movies  or  play  video  games  while  you  enjov  your  favorite  CD. 


Add  a  leather-trimmed  interior,  dual  sliding  doors  and  front  and  rear  climate  controls,  and 


the  new  Silhouette  Premiere  is  as  comfortable  as  it  is  entertaining.  And  only  from  Oldsmobilc. 


find  out  more  call  1.800.2K.OLDS  or  visit  www.silhouettepremiere.com  ^2^__^  OldSITIOlDil© 
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chad  Ionian,  who's  62  and  thought  to  he  al- 
most readj  to  retire  if  the  impatient  Kar- 
mazin  doesn't  push  him  out  first. 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Wall  Street  loves  Kar- 

mazin's  persona  as  a  killer  boss   a  plaque  on 

his  desk  slates,  \o  i  \i  USES    and  his  track 

record  for  enriching  investors.  Hut  in  a  scene 
worth)  of  a  David  Mamet  play.  Karma/in 
hired  too  manj  salespeople  and  put  the  entire 
force  on  straight  commission,  forcing  a  Dar- 
winian struggle  lor  survival.  At  CBS  Televi- 
sion (  u\  in  I  V,  Hollywood  types  laughed 
at  K.arma/111's  schlocky  programming  choic- 
es, including  a  new  version  of  The  Hollywood 
Squares.  Programming  guru  Les  Moonves 
was  said  to  judge  Karmazin's  taste  with  con- 
tempt before  Mel  became  his  boss  in  April. 
Although  Evening  News  anchor  Dan  Rather 
and  60  Minutes  producer  Don  Hewitt  both 
sucked  up  to  their  new  boss  in  public  inter- 
views. Karmazin  overrode  Hewitt's  concerns 
and  is  creating  a  second  weekly  edition  of  the 
TV  newsmagazine. 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Karmazin,  54,  is  a  re- 
nowned penny-pincher  who  loves  to  terrorize 
his  underlings  about  their  long-distance  phone 
bills.  CBS  is  involved  in  litigation  with  Burt 
Reynolds  over  a  $4  million  loan  the  bankrupt 
actor  has  yet  to  repay.  Meanwhile.  CBS  has  rid 
itself  of  the  remnants  of  Bill  Paley's  art  collec- 
tion—including works  by  Jackson  Pollock  and 
lsamu  Noguchi— deemed  "much  too  valuable" 
for  its  offices  (in  the  process  earning  CBS  more 
than  $10  million). 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  ■*> 


CHAIRMAN  AND  CEO.,  MTV  NETWORKS 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  44 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Who  else  among  Sum- 
ner Redstone's  Viacom  lieutenants  generates 
cash  flow  of  $636  million  a  year?  Not  any- 
one at  Paramount,  Blockbuster,  or  Simon  & 
Schuster,  that's  for  sure.  Redstone  bought 
MTV  Networks  for  $513  million  in  1986;  it's 
worth  about  $9  billion  today.  Freston's  the 
hip  Midas  who  tore  apart  the  aging  and 
slightly  rusty  MTV  and  brought  in  new 
viewers  (ratings  are  up  42  percent  from  the 
previous  12  months).  Then  he  did  the  same 
thing  with  MTV  Asia.  Along  the  way  he 
laid  plans  to  add  seven  U.S.  channels  to  the 
networks,  took  MTV  to  Russia,  created  an 
$8  million  MTV  studio  with  a  view  of 
Times  Square,  opened  a  300-artist  anima- 
tion studio  in  Burbank,  and  got  six  feature 
films  into  production.  Analysts  predict 
Nickelodeon  will  be  the  year's  most  suc- 
cessful network,  with  $409  million  in  oper- 
ating cash  flow. 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Sooner  or  later,  even 
the  tenacious  75-year-old  Redstone  will 


step  down.  When  he  docs,  a  Viacom  spoke 
man   says,   his  successor   will  come   froi 
within  the  company.  I  he  odds-on  favorite 
I  reslon. 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  I  icston,  52.  has  a  sp 
cial  affection  fbl  Southeast  Asia,  and  this  ye; 
honeymooned  in  dusty  Laos  with  aclrcs: 
model-writer  Kalhy  Law  (whom  he  met  at 
Grammy  party).  He's  also  been  known  I 
pop  over  to  Saigon  for  a  weekend.  Says  Ire 
ton:  "After  all  the  crap  we  went  through  i 
the  60s  and  70s,  you  can  now  watch  MTV  ij 
Hanoi.  You  really  know  the  world  h 
turned." 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:   I 


CHIMIN 

PRESIDENT  AND  C.O.O.,  NEWS  CORPORATION  LIMITED 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  36 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Titanic  swept  the  Oscai 
and  became  the  most  lucrative  film  in  histor 
with  a  $1.8-billion-plus  gross  that  helped  boo: 
News  Corp.'s  underlying  earnings  by  87  pe 
cent  in  the  fourth  quarter.  As  an  encon 
Chernin    bid    continued   on    page 


HOW  MANY  STEALTH  BOMBERS 
WILL  THAT  BE,  MR.  GATES? 

How  to  spend  $60  billion  * 
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As  of  press  time,  the  world's  rich- 
est man,  Bill  Gates,  was  worth 
close  to  $60  billion  based  on  his 
holdings  in  the  Microsoft  Corpo- 
ration. Here's  some  advice  on  how 
he  might  spend  his  fortune. 

Bill  Gates  could  have  paid  the  entire  cost  of  the  Gulf  War 
for  the  U.S.  and  all  its  allies. 

Bill  Gates  could  buy  46  air-force  stealth  bombers 
or  333  air-force  airlift  aircraft 
or  1,621  Marine  Corps  Harriers 
or  6,000  army  Blackhawk  helicopters 
or  7,500  army  multiple-launch  rocket  systems 
or  1,886  navy  submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles 
or  76  navy  AEGIS  destroyers. 

Bill  Gates  could  buy  four  years  at  a  public  university  for  every  1 8-year-old 
in  America. 

Bill  Gates  could  buy  the  40  most  expensive  paintings  ever  sold  at  Sothe- 
by's and  Christie's,  as  well  as  more  than  25  of  the  most  expensive  homes 
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ever  sold  through  Christie's  Great  Estates-and  still  have  more  than  9 
percent  of  his  wealth  left. 

Bill  Gates  could  buy  NASA's  newest  space  shuttle,  Endeavour,  33  times 

Bill  Gates  could  have  Habitat  for  Humanity  build  a  three-bedroom  hous 
for  every  homeless  person  in  the  U.S. 

Bill  Gates  could  buy  a  year's  worth  of  groceries  for  every  U.S.  househol 
below  the  poverty  line. 

With  half  of  his  wealth,  Bill  Gates  could  buy  every  sports 
team  in  major-league  baseball,  the  N.B.A.,  N.F.L., 
andN.H.L. 

Bill  Gates  could  buy  12  World  Trade  Centers, 
10  Empire  State  Buildings,  and  10 
Rockefeller  Centers. 

*  These  calculations  do  not  take  into  account  the  20 
percent  capital-gains  tax  Gates  would  have  to  pay  ilhe 
cashed  in  his  stock.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  Gates  lives 
in  Washington,  one  olnine  states  with  no  slate  income  lax. 
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Continued  hiom  pai,i  :::  $4.4  billion  for 
NFL  broadcast  rights,  clinched  distribution 
rights  for  George  Lucas's  three  Star  Wars  pre- 
quels,  and  committed  $230  million  to  produc- 
er Arnon  Milchan.  Fox  tied  Warner  Bros,  as 
the  top  supplier  of  network  programming  and 
Chernin  also  expanded  Fox's  ownership  of  TV 
stations.  On  the  other  coast,  he  brought  Jane 
Friedman  in  to  lead  the  embattled  Harper- 
Collins (which  had  alienated  the  literary  com- 
munity by  canceling  contracts  for  more  than 
10(1  books  last  year),  and  began  arrangements 
to  bring  Tlie  Full  Monty  to  Broadway. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  The  most  media-savvy 
of  all  the  studio  executives,  Chernin,  47,  was 
conspicuously  absent  while  his  studio  chair- 
man. Bill  Mechanic,  took  the  heat  for  budget 
troubles  on  Titanic.  "That  assessment  is  so 
unfair,"  says  Chernin.  "It  was  my  movie." 
That's  easy  to  say  now.  Still,  he  found  a  sur- 
prise summer  hit  in  There's  Something  About 
Mary,  and,  with  his  track  record,  Murdoch's 


anointed  number  two  would  probably  be  a 
shoo-in  as  successor  to  the  throne  of  any  oth- 
er empire;  not  so  at  News  Corp.:  Murdoch's 
27-year-old  son,  Lachlan,  has  already  been 
promised  the  job. 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  After  about  nine 
months  of  negotiation,  Chernin  failed  to 
reach  a  deal  on  a  sequel  with  Independence 
Day  filmmakers  Dean  Devlin  and  Roland 
Emmerich.  After  the  film  earned  more  than 
$800  million  for  the  studio,  the  producing 
team  was  upset  when  Chernin  didn't  come 
to  its  defense  after  studio  executives  decided 
to  abandon  its  lackluster  Fox  science-fiction 
series,  Tlie  Visitor.  Then  again,  Chernin  comes 
out  like  a  genius  for  losing  them  to  Sony, 
which  entered  into  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
deals  in  Hollywood  (it  gives  Devlin  and  Em- 
merich 15  percent  to  20  percent  of  the  first- 
dollar  grosses)  for  the  filmmaking  duo  be- 
hind the  disappointing  Godzilla. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  ■*■ 


'nder  interim  C.E.O. 
Steve  Jobs's  reign,  Apple's  stock 
price  has  tripled,  and  the 
company  has  given  a  makeover 
to  the  desktop  computer  with 
the  stylish  iMac.  Meanwhile, 
Pniar  (his  other  company) 
is  looking  to  give  DreamWorks 
a  run  for  its  money  with  the 
animated  film  A  Bug's  Life. 


CHAIRMAN,  VIACOM  ENTERTAINMENT 
GROUP;  CHAIRMAN,  PARAMOUNT  PICTURES 
MOTION  PICTURE  GROUP 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  NONE 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  James  Cameron  may  have 
been  king  of  the  world,  but  the  Lansing-Dolgen 
team  deserves  much  of  the  credit  for  the  suc- 
cess of  Titanic,  the  joint  Paramount-Twentieth 
Century  Fox  blockbuster.  Dolgen,  53,  and  Lan- 
sing, 54,  angered  Fox  executives  by  refusing  to 
cough  up  a  dime  more  than  $65  million  of 
the  $200  million  budget.  Given  their  relatively 
small  investment  and  the  film's  $  1.8-billion- 
plus  worldwide  gross,  they  now  look  like  Holly- 
wood shamans.  Meantime,  Saving  Private  Ryan 
may  gross  $200  million,  Deep  Impact  (a  co- 
production  with  DreamWorks)  has  grossed 
$140  million,  and  Tlie  Truman  Show  $123  mil- 
lion—in other  words,  the  studio  is  enjoying  its 
most  successful  year  ever,  and  has  hastened  Via- 
com's stunning  turnaround.  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  analysts  predict  company  earnings  will 
total  $2.3  billion.  Their  plodding  cost-sharing 
approach  all  but  ensures  additional  profits  in 
the  coming  months,  particularly  given  the  suc- 
cess of  Saving  Private  Ryan,  for  which  Spielberg 
won  for  DreamWorks  the  coveted  domestic 
rights  in  a  coin  toss  with  Sumner  Redstone. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  That  the  secret  of  their 
success  lies  in  their  longtime  friendship  and  in 
their  time-honored  good  cop  (Lansing),  bad 
cop  (Dolgen)  routine.  Dolgen,  funny  and  per- 
petually tired,  is  nicknamed  "the  vampire." 
He's  infamous  for  ruthless  cost-cutting  and 
hard-nosed  authoritarianism.  With  her  unfail- 
ing courtesy  and  feisty  midwestern  charm 
Lansing  kills  with  kindness  and  lets  others  de- 
liver bad  news.  Because  of  Paramount 's  tight 
budgets  and  glacial  development  process,  it's 
consistently  regarded  as  the  least  sexy  of  all  the 
major  studios.  To  which  Dolgen  replies,  "I 
have  no  idea  what  that  means.  Filmmakers  like 
doing  business  with  us,  and  we  have  a  way  of 
doing  business  that  we  think  is  good  for  them." 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  That  director  Adrian 
Lyne.  who  gave  Paramount  Fatal  Attnu  turn,  w 
furious  at  the  studio  because  it  refused  to  dis- 
tribute Lolita.  Lyne's  controversial  Nabokov 
adaptation.  But  it's  going  to  take  more  than 
one  ticked-off  director  to  rattle  this  pair: 
Dolgen  and  Lansing  (and  their  families)  have 
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vacationed  togethei  i>>i  the  lasl  three  years 
I  Ins  I. ill  they  headed  foi  Greece,  and  in  July 
the)  went  where  all  New  l  stablishmenl  types 
eventually  go:  Sim  Vallcj  Idaho. 

THE  YEAR  AHEAD:     • 
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CO-CHAIRMEN.  MIRAMAX  FILMS 

LAST  YEARS  RANKING:  35 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  The  cheapskates  from 
Tribeca  have  turned  their  offbeat  indie  house 
into  one  of  the  richest  studios  in  Hollywood. 
Miramax  now  accounts  for  almost  8  percent  of 
domestic  box-office  receipts;  at  a  time  when 
other  movie  companies  are  scaling  back  on 
production,  the  Weinsteins  have  35  films  planned 
for  this  year— the  average  for  other  studios  is 
17.  In  July,  they  announced  a  new  TV  divi- 
sion, which  will  produce  sitcoms,  dramas, 
and  TV  movies.  Also  in  July,  the  Weinsteins 
lured  former  New  Yorker  editor  Tina  Brown 
and  Vogue  publisher  Ron  Galotti  for  a  start-up 
publishing-and-media  venture.  "Miramax  is 
looking  for  its  Act  II,"  says  an  inside  source. 
"And  Harvey  loves  magazines." 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  The  Weinsteins'  heavy- 
handed  tactics  continue  to  irritate  their  owners 
in  Burbank.  First,  Miramax  overstated  Scream 
2  s  opening  grosses  by  18  percent— an  error  the 
brothers  reportedly  refused  to  correct  until  Eis- 
ner insisted.  Forty-six-year-old  Harvey  (who 
calls  himself  the  "black  sheep"  of  Eisner's  fam- 
ily) responded  by  saying,  "Michael  Eisner  can't 
make  me  do  anything."  Word  is  that  Disney  is 
concerned  about  Dogma,  Miramax's  "religious 
comedy"  from  director  Kevin  Smith— a  film  in 
which  the  angels  have  attitude  and  Satan  uses 
automatic  weapons.  Fortune  once  ranked  the 
Weinsteins  among  the  toughest  bosses  in  Amer- 
ica, and  Bob,  43,  still  deserves  the  title.  "He's 
more  brutal  than  Harvey  ever  was,"  says  an  em- 
ployee. "It  gets  personal,  and  it's  ugly.  But  he 
drives  a  harder  bargain  than  Harvey,  and  he 
makes  tougher  decisions  and  better  deals." 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Miramax  is  probably 
the  only  New  Establishment  company  to 
have  spawned  its  own  12-step  recovery  group 
for  former  employees,  called  Mir-Anon.  Then 
again,  the  current  staff  gets  free  rugalach  on 
holidays— hand-delivered  by  the  brothers' 
mother,  Miriam. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  ■*- 
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PRESIDENT.  CREATIVE  ARTISTS  AGENCY; 
AGENT,  CAA;  AGENT,  CAA 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  43 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Kevin  Huvane,  39,  Bryan 
Lourd,  37,  and  Richard  Lovett,  38—  CAA's 
holy  trinity— continued  their  breakneck  pace. 
Critics  who  predicted  the  agency's  earnings 
would  founder  following  the  departure  of  Mike 
Ovitz  and  Ron  Meyer  in  1995  were  wrong;  in 
fact,  the  last  two  years  have  been  the  most 
profitable  in  the  agency's  history.  CAA  rules 
with  young,  hot  Hollywood.  The  agency's  A- 
list  stable  includes  Madonna,  Brad  Pitt, 
Robert  Redford,  Jennifer  Aniston,  and  Robert 
De  Niro,  among  others.  Lourd  spends  much 
of  his  time  behind  the  scenes,  consulting  on 
major  Hollywood  projects  with  deal-makers. 
Despite  a  couple  of  defections— Sylvester  Stal- 
lone to  ICM,  Mariah  Carey  to  William  Mor- 
ris—gains have  outstripped  losses:  recent  top- 
caliber  additions  include  Cuba  Gooding  Jr., 
Kristin  Scott  Thomas,  and  Renee  Zellweger. 
But  perhaps  the  best  sign  of  CAA's  staying 
power  appeared  this  summer,  when  Saving  Pri- 
vate Ryan  became  the  film  of  the  year— direc- 
tor Steven  Spielberg  is  a  CAA  client,  as  are 
stars  Tom  Hanks  and  Matt  Damon. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  CAA  is  sticking  with  its 
game  plan  and  concentrating  on  the  big  picture: 
"We've  put  more  important  films  together  with 
our  talent  than  ever  before,"  says  Lovett,  the 
agency's  president.  He's  not  kidding.  Upcom- 
ing projects  include  Martin  Brest's  Meet  Joe 
Black,  starring  Brad  Pitt  and  Anthony  Hopkins, 
and  Tlie  Wild  Wild  West,  starring  Will  Smith, 
Kevin  Kline,  and  Kenneth  Branagh.  All  are 
CAA  clients.  In  other  words,  packaging  is  alive 
and  well  and  thriving  at  CAA. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  That  Mike  Ovitz  still 
owns  the  enormous  Roy  Lichtenstein  painting 
that  hangs  in  the  CAA  lobby?  According  to 
agency  sources,  Ovitz  hasn't  been  back  to  vis- 
it the  37-by-15-foot  painting,  even  though  he  is 
still  a  part  owner  of  the  travertine-marble-and- 
glass  I.  M.  Pei-designed  building  (with  former 
partners  Bill  Haber  and  Ron  Meyer).  Al- 
though Lovett,  Lourd,  and  Huvane  may  not 


share  a  slake  iii  the  building,  their  partnership 
is  firmly  cemented.  The  three  often  vacation 
together,  including  annual  New  York  (  linst- 
mas  visits  and  Memorial  Day  journeys  to 
Ghana.  This  year's  Labor  Day  destination 
Martha's  Vineyard. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:   * 


CHAIRMAN,  WALT  DISNEY  STUDIOS 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  34 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  It  hasn't  been  a  nightmare 
year,  but  it's  been  close.  Until  Armageddon, 
which  has  earned  $185  million,  Disney's  last 
hit  was  Flubber— and  that  didn't  do  nearly  as 
well  as  101  Dalmatians.  Roth  is  becoming  the 
last  of  the  big  spenders,  so  even  when  pictures 
such  as  The  Horse  Whisperer  do  reasonably 
well,  they  usually  don't  turn  a  profit.  Arma- 
geddon earned  just  enough  money  to  be  called 
a  hit,  but  with  its  high  production  and  market- 
ing costs  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  Disney 
sees  a  penny.  Even  The  Parent  Trap,  a  modest 
hit,  is  rumored  to  have  cost  as  much  as  $70 
million.  The  studio's  live-action  division  is  per- 
forming sluggishly,  and  thus  in  June  analysts 
downgraded  the  earnings  forecast  for  Disney. 
And  yet,  Roth  is  quick  with  the  decisions,  fol- 
lows through,  and  enjoys  great  relationships 
with  the  talent.  He  pumped  up  Disney's  dis- 
mal TV  department  by  grabbing  four  shows 
from  Brian  Grazer's  Imagine  Entertainment, 
and  he  has  assembled  a  strong  feature  lineup, 
which  includes  Pixar's  A  Bug's  Life  and  Jon- 
athan Demme's  Oprah  vehicle,  Beloved. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Both  Roth,  49,  and  ABC's 
Bob  Iger  see  themselves  as  Michael  Eisner's 
heir  apparent,  as  top  candidates  for  the  late 
Frank  Wells's  number-two  slot.  Now  that  four 
high-level  Disney  executives  have  jumped  ship 
in  the  last  six  months,  Eisner  wants  to  keep 
both  of  them.  But  the  odd  man  out  will  al- 
most certainly  leave.  Roth  is  said  to  be  un- 
happy, and  his  contract  expires  next  year. 
Meantime,  Eisner  is  on  his  case  about  the 
price  tags  of  films  such  as  Armageddon.  If 
Roth  were  to  go  elsewhere,  Warner  Bros,  and 
Universal  would  be  two  possibilities. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  That  Roth  was  once  in 
the  middle  of  a  story  meeting  with  an  A-list 
director  when  the  latter  got  up  from  his  chair 
and  snapped,  "I'm  not  going  to  listen  to  notes 
from  the  man  who  produced  Revenge  of  the 
Nerds  //!"  Then  he  stormed  out  of  the  office. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  ♦ 
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CHAIRMAN  AND  C.E.O.,  INTERNATIONAL  CREATIVE 
MANAGEMENT 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  50 

deals  and  DEEDS:  Brainy,  chilly  "Ice"  Berg 
may  not  have  warmed  any  the  last  year,  but  his 
business  sure  did.  Industry  sources  say  that 
ICM's  revenues  were  up  11  percent,  and  clients 
generated  more  than  $1.4  billion.  TV  was  the 
fastest  grower,  with  24  shows  on  the  air.  ICM's 
position  in  Europe  grew  stronger,  too,  thanks  to 
the  peripatetic  Berg,  who  wrapped  up  a  num- 
ber of  innovative  film-financing  deals.  But  Berg's 
most  satisfying  accomplishment  was  packaging 
James  L.  Brooks's  As  Good  as  It  Gets,  which 
won  two  Oscars.  Says  Berg,  "It's  basically  a  film 
with  three  people  in  rooms  talking.  With  no 
spaceships,  no  nuclear  weapons,  and  no  car 
crashes.  The  movie,  to  me,  is  a  flight  to  quality." 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  The  biggest  problem 
facing  ICM  (and  all  the  other  agencies)  is  the 
dwindling  number  of  movies— nearly  25  per- 
cent fewer  releases  from  the  major  studios 
than  two  years  ago.  To  make  up,  ICM  is  push- 
ing even  more  heavily  into  TV.  As  a  result, 
ICM's  revenue  growth  should  equal  last 
year's,  but  don't  expect  much  more. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Even  agency  heads  go 
through  midlife  crisis,  and  Berg's  involved 
whether  he  should  enter  into  academia.  It 
happened  two  years  ago,  when  Berg,  then  49, 
told  ICM  partner  Jim  Wiatt  that  he  was  tak- 
ing a  sabbatical  to  teach  at  Oxford.  Recalls 
Wiatt,  "I  said,  'Well,  that's  great,  Jeff,  but  I 
don't  think  the  clients  will  give  a  shit.  They 
will  care  if  you  are  not  available.  You  are  not 
doing  it.'  I  put  an  end  to  his  midlife  crisis." 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


the  Earth  t<>  the  Moon,  the  12-part,  $65  million 
mini-series  from  HBO  Undei  Bewkes,  who 
green-lighted  the  project,  the  premium  cable- 
TV  network  has  gone  into  orbit  financially  and 
critically.  Last  year  HMO  sent  $391  million  in 
profits  uptown  to  Time  Warner,  the  most  ever 
In  a  market  widely  thought  to  be  ovcrsalurat- 
ed,  subscribers  to  HBO  and  Cinemax  com- 
bined now  approach  34  million  up  more 
than  6.5  million  in  the  last  three  years.  On  any 
given  night  in  1997,  more  people  were  watch- 
ing HBO  than  the  next  three  basic  cable  net- 
works combined.  HBO  won  19  Emmys  last 
year  (only  NBC  collected  more). 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Like  the  moon,  the  46- 
year-old  Bewkes,  who  took  charge  of  HBO 
three  years  ago,  has  long  found  himself  in  the 
shadow  of  another,  larger  body:  former  HBO 
head  Michael  Fuchs.  Even  though  Fuchs  was 
banished  from  Time  Warner  in  1995,  his  in- 
fluence remains.  While  he  never  trashes  Fuchs 
directly,  the  normally  personable  Bewkes  is 
gently  irritated  by  the  comparisons.  Having 
cut  through  the  clutter  with  such  acclaimed 
shows  as  A  Bright  Shining  Lie,  based  on  the 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Vietnam  book  by  Neil 
Sheehan,  Bewkes  may  finally  have  exorcised 
the  ghost  of  Fuchs  once  and  for  all. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Increasingly,  there  is 
talk  that  Bewkes  is  a  bona  fide  candidate  to 
succeed  Time  Warner  chairman  Gerald  Levin. 
"Is  Jerry  Levin  saying  that?"  Bewkes  asks.  Not 
quite,  but  he's  not  discouraging  such  specula- 
tion, either.  "He's  a  comer,"  says  Levin. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


CHAIRMAN  AND  C.E.O..  HBO 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  46 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  It's  fitting  that  no  show 
was  nominated  for  more  Emmys  this  year— 
17— than  Tom  Hanks  and  Brian  Grazer's  From 
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CHAIRMEN  AND  CO-C.E.O.S,  WARNER  BROS. 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  29 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  After  a  legendarily  disap- 
pointing year  in  film  (The  Postman,  Father's 
Day,  Mad  City,  Midnight  in  the  Garden  of 
Good  and  Evil,  The  Avengers),  the  Warner  duo 
dismantled  their  two-headed  production  team 
and  gave  the  reins  to  Lorenzo  di  Bonaventura. 
Daly  and  Semel  also  announced  a  cutback  in 
film  production  and  took  a  stance  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility: Semel  said  no  to  a  big-budget 
Schwarzenegger  film,  /  Am  Legend,  then 
postponed  the  $125  million  Superman  Lives. 


I  he  biggest  blow  came  when  they  lost  one  of  I 
their  main  co-financiers.  Anion  Milchan,  to] 
rival  Fox  aftei  a  nine-year  partnership.  (Big- 
gun  producer  Arnold  Kopclson  also  departed  I 
for  Fox.)  To  compensate,  Warner  Bros,  en- 
tered into  two  co-financing  arrangements 
one  with   Bel  Air  Entertainment,  which  is 
headed  by  Milchan's  nemesis,  Steve  Keuther, 
and  the  other  with  Australian-based  Village 
Roadshow.  The  television-production  business 
under  Daly  continued  to  be  successful,  and  | 
Warner  made  TV  history  when  Daly  negoti- 
ated a  staggering  $  13  million  per  episode  from  | 
NBC  for  top-rated  E.R. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Sure,  the  stock  price  is  | 
buoyant,  but  it's  no  thanks  this  year  to  Daly, 
61,  and  Semel,  55,  both  of  whom  are  popular, 
old-fashioned,  dyed-in-the-wool  moguls.  Daly  I 
is  the  proud  owner  of  one  of  J.F.K.'s  rockingJ 
chairs.  Semel  lives  in  bi-coastal  grandeur, 
maintaining  enormous  homes  in  L.A.  (his 
Malibu  house  is  designed  by  Michael  Graves) 
and  a  14-room  apartment  on  Manhattan's 
Fifth  Avenue.  Hollywood  has  cut  some  major  | 
slack  to  its  longest-running  management  team- 
after  all,  they  had  a  great  reign  up  until  a  year  I 
and  a  half  ago— but  questions  abound.  Spec-| 
ulation  is  rife  that  Elektra  Entertainment  chair- 
man Sylvia  Rhone  could  join  her  old  boss  I 
Doug  Morris  at  Universal.  Or  Semel  could  | 
pull  up  stakes  and  head  over  to  Sony  or  Uni- 
versal, to  be  replaced  by  Joe  Roth. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  In  July,  Hollywood  | 
was  shocked  by  the  unprecedented  $80  mil- 
lion verdict  against  Warner  Bros,  at  the  hands  | 
of  Francis  Ford  Coppola,  who  sued  the  stu- 
dio for  blocking  his  plans  to  remake  Pino- 
cchio.  What  must  make  the  defeat  even  more  I 
stinging  is  that  in  September  1995  Daly  and 
Semel  could  have  settled  with  Coppola  for  a 
paltry  $6  million.  The  studio  is  hunkering 
down  for  an  appeal. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  ■*• 


PRESIDENT,  SONY  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  40 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Since  joining  Sony  in  May 
1997,  Stringer  has  had  to  strengthen  Sony's 
stake  in  emerging  technologies,  ensuring  that 
when  the  Digital  Age  arrives  it  will  feature  Sony 
hardware,  software,  consumer  goods,  music, 
and  movies.  That  means  that  Stringer  has  had 
to  learn  about  a  radically  reshaped  landscape 
of  corporate  conglomerates,  in  which  erstwhile 
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competitor!  must  inevitably  become  partners, 
This  yeai  he  struck  alliances  with  Microsoft, 
Ki,  Genera]  Instruments,  and  Sun  Micro- 
systems. He  has  also  tried  to  unify  the  dispar- 
ate, far-flung  entities  within  Sony.  And  he  had 
to  solidify  his  ties  to  the  head  of  Sony,  Nobu- 
yuki  Idei.  working  to  banish  had  memories  of 
less  amiable  relations  with  an  American  pre- 
decessor of  Stringer's,  Michael  Schulhof. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  From  the  outside,  peo- 
ple have  trouble  describing  precisely  what 
Stringer  has  done  since  he  arrived  from  CBS 
(and  a  brief  stint  at  the  ill-fated  Baby  Bell  ven- 
ture Tele-TV).  Clearly,  though,  his  bosses  like 
what  they  see,  for  they  keep  giving  him  addi- 
tional titles:  chairman  of  Sony  Canada,  chair- 
man of  Sony  Electronics,  and  chairman  of 
Sony  Pictures  Entertainment,  where  he  is  an 
equal  of  John  Calley,  the  man  who  actually 
makes  the  movies.  "Idei  and  Tokyo  are  utter- 
ly trusting  of  Howard,"  Calley  says. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Stringer,  56,  is  known 
as  a  gifted  diplomat— only  he  could  help  meld 
Sony's  worlds  in  Tokyo,  Hollywood,  and  New 
York.  His  ties  to  Idei  have  strengthened  over 
countless  bottles  of  fine  wine,  since  both  are 
oenophiles.  "It's  pretty  hard  not  to  have  a 
convivial  relationship  when  you're  quaffing 
Latour,"  Stringer  says. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


PRESIDENT.  ABC,  INC. 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  49 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  By  all  accounts,  he  should 
still  be  fighting  for  his  professional  life,  and  yet 
there's  a  new  bounce  in  his  step.  Iger  declined 
an  option  to  exit  ABC  halfway  through  the 
five-year,  approximately  $2-million-per-year  pay 
package  he  agreed  to  in  1995.  It  helps  to  have 
a  friend  in  the  highest  place  of  all:  Michael  Eis- 
ner of  Disney,  ABC's  corporate  boss.  Ninety 
percent  of  Iger's  empire— which  includes  ABC- 
owned  TV  stations,  ABC  Radio,  the  Disney 
Channel,  and  portions  of  ESPN,  A&E,  the 
History  Channel,  Lifetime,  and  E!— is  in  fine 
shape.  Most  of  his  divisions  had  record  years. 
But  the  final  10  percent  is  the  ABC  Television 
Network,  and  its  woes  are  considerable.  Rat- 
ings were  down  9  percent  last  year—nearly 
double  the  declines  at  CBS  and  NBC,  and 
triple  the  drop  at  Fox.  Still  reeling  from  the  tra- 
vails of  ABC  programming  chief  Jamie  Tarses, 
the  network  barely  beat  out  Fox  in  ratings,  and 
in  August,  Iger  appointed  daytime  chief  Patri- 


cia Fili-Krushel  president  of  the  network,  with 
authority  over  both  Tarses  and  ABC  Enter- 
tainment chairman  Stu  Bloomberg.  In  the 
news  division,  Iger  belatedly  eased  out  his 
onetime  boss,  Roone  Arledge.  But  Arledge's 
replacement,  David  Westin,  a  journalistic  neo- 
phyte, essentially  remains  on  probation,  and 
World  News  Tonight  has  slipped  in  its  Nielsen 
pre-eminence.  Iger  has  lost  two  key  lieutenants, 
ABC  Broadcasting  president  Steven  Burke  and 
president  of  the  Disney /ABC  Cable  Networks 
Geraldine  Laybourne,  and  his  remaining  line- 
up of  subordinates  doesn't  always  impress. 
"Bob  Wright  [of  NBC]  has  the  New  York 
Yankees,"  says  one  ABC  veteran,  "and  Bob 
Iger  has  the  Bad  News  Bears." 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Iger's  ace  in  the  hole  is 
his  relationship  with  Eisner,  which  appears 
bulletproof.  Though  Iger  isn't  exactly  a  close 
friend,  the  Disney  chief  loves  Iger's  loyalty 
and  instant  availability.  "Bob  has  that  kind  of 
mind  that's  able  to  keep  pace  with  Eisner's 
voracious  appetite  for  his  business,"  says  Lay- 
bourne.  "The  way  [Eisner]  treats  Bob  is  com- 
pletely different  from  anybody  else,"  says  one 
ABC  insider.  "Nobody  has  any  chance  of  be- 
ing president  of  Disney  other  than  Bob,  and 
if  Bob  got  ABC  cleaned  up  he'd  be  the  next 
president  in  a  heartbeat." 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Whatever  difficulties 
he's  encountering  at  work,  the  47-year-old 
Iger— who  began  his  career  in  1974  as  a 
weatherman  in  Ithaca,  New  York— is  doing 
well  at  home.  His  wife,  the  CNN  anchor- 
woman  Willow  Bay,  is  expecting  the  couple's 
first  child— a  son— in  mid-November.  With 
ABC  and  CNN  in  his  DNA,  the  boy  may 
have  just  the  sort  of  new  blood  ABC  Televi- 
sion needs,  if  it  can  only  wait  that  long. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  ■*■ 


EDITOR  IN  CHIEF,  TIME  INCORPORATED 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  42 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Having  already  installed 
his  own  loyalists  at  Time,  Sports  Illustrated,  Peo- 
ple, and  Fortune,  Pearlstine  kept  up  the  game 
of  musical  chairs  this  year.  "You  get  the  right 
editor  in  the  job,"  he  says,  "and  everything 
changes."  (In  total,  he  has  replaced  editors  at 
six  of  the  top  seven  Time  Inc.  titles.)  Life  is  fi- 
nally profitable,  but  Pearlstine  switched  horses 
there  twice.  Money  made  a  record  $42  million 
last  year,  but  Pearlstine  made  sweeping  edito- 
rial changes  and  put  the  magazine  under  the 


control  of  his  former  Wall  Street  Journal  col- 
league John  Huey.  While  Pearlstine,  56,  still  j 
hasn't  attempted  to  hatch  a  weekly  title  of  his  i 
own,  he  has  busied  himself  with  high-concept 
niche  publications:  he  bought  Britain's  vapid- 
ly stylish  Wallpaper  and  launched  Teen  People,  \ 
and  People  en  Espuho!  Between  deals,  he  rev- 
eled in  Time's  75th-anniversary  party,  and  then 
suffered  through  7/we/CNN's  humiliating  apol- 
ogy for  unsubstantiated  reporting  that  the  U.S. 
used  nerve  gas  in  Laos. 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  That  Pearlstine  has  been  I 
trying  to  persuade  his  friend  Robert  Redford  | 
to  join  him  in  a  magazine  venture  called  Sun- 
dance. The  big  problem,  says  an  insider,  is  I 
that  "Redford's  a  control  freak— worse  than  | 
Martha  Stewart."  An  even  longer  shot  is  get- 
ting Oprah  Winfrey  to  put  her  name  on  a  ! 
Time  Inc.  magazine,  since  she  currently  has  J 
"first  look"  deals  with  Hearst  and  ABC. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  That  Pearlstine  is  a  mu- 
sic junkie  who  "buys  CDs  by  the  gross,"  says  I 
a  friend,  and  his  jazz  expertise  led  to  a  spat 
this  year  with  Time's  Walter  Isaacson,  who 
wanted  to  proclaim  Louis  Armstrong  the 
"most  influential  jazz  musician"  of  the  centu- 
ry. Pearlstine  thought  Duke  Ellington  more ) 
deserving,  but  let  his  editor  have  his  way. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  ■*- 


CHAIRMAN,  UNIVERSAL  STUDIOS; 
PRESIDENT  AND  C.O.O.  UNIVERSAL  STUDIOS 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  30.  37 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Hi. nidi,  Universal's  top  I 
corporate  officer,  and  Meyer,  his  deputy,  de- 
served the  Oscar  for  most  unfortunate  duo  in 
Hollywood.  Biondi,  a  TV  guy,  didn't  know 
that  his  boss,  Edgar  Bronfman  Jr.,  was  selling 
the  studio's  TV  business  to  Barry  Diller  until 
the  deal  was  virtually  done.  Meyer's  life  as  a 
studio  head  has  been  so  miserable  that  he  may 
well  yearn  for  the  days  when,  as  a  CAA  agent, 
he  held  the  hands  of  needy,  clinging  stars.  Uni- 
versal has  been  in  turmoil,  and  Meyer  has  had 
to  fire  almost  everyone  in  the  building,  in- 1 
eluding  people  he  had  hired.  The  Nutty  Pro- 
fessor and  Liar,  Liar  were  hits  in  1996  and 
1997,  respectively,  but  1998  brought  train 
wrecks  such  as  Blues  Brothers  2000,  Kissing  a  | 
Fool,  Primary  Colors,  and  Mercury  Rising. 
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Universal's  market  share  k>i  the  first  hall  ol 
the  yeai  plummeted  to  5  percent  .1  yeai  ear- 
liei  u  had  been  17  percent  1  veryone's  excit- 
ed about  Brad  Pitt's  GhostAite  turn  in  the  dra- 
matic love  storj  Meet  Joe  Black,  and  about 
Robin  Williams's  l'm>  h  Idams,  but  they're  not 
coming  until  the  fall  1  quail)  disconcerting  to 
tin.-  film  division  is  Universal's  loss  of  Steven 
Spielberg  to  DreamWorks.  [Tie  studio's  big- 
gest assets  are  Brian  Graze;  and  Ron  Howard, 
whose  Imagine  Entertainment  lias  nine  Uni- 
versal pictures  currently  in  production.  Ru- 
mors of  a  DreamWorks-Universal  merger  per- 
sisted despite  David  Gell'en's  denials. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Meyer,  who  is  popular 
and  well  thought  of  in  Hollywood,  is  toast. 
"No  summer  movie?"  says  a  producer.  "There 
are  only  two  requirements  for  the  job  a  sum- 
mer movie  and  a  Christmas  movie,  and  he's 
dropped  the  ball."  Biondi  openly  criticized 
Meyer  and  muscled  in  on  his  responsibilities. 
For  his  part,  Meyer  eagerly  notes  that  he  and 
Biondi  do  complementary  jobs:  "I've  never 
been  a  visionary,"  Meyer  says.  "I'm  the  day-to- 
day manager  of  the  business,  not  the  grower  of 
the  business.  That's  Frank."  The  Bronfmans, 
burdened  with  a  $9  billion  debt  from  buying 
PolyGram,  have  ordered  him  to  pare  $1  billion 
through  asset  sales  and  cost  cuts.  Meanwhile, 
Edgar  senior  has  been  heard  griping  that  Bion- 
di, 53,  who  last  year  received  a  million-dollar 
salary  and  a  $5.8  million  bonus,  is  overpaid. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  When  discussing  a  ru- 
mor that  Edgar  senior  was  on  the  verge  of  fir- 
ing his  son,  Biondi  joked  with  Edgar  junior,  say- 
ing, "I  knew  it  wasn't  true,  because  the  stock 
would  have  gone  up."  And  once  a  year  Meyer, 
54,  flies  by  private  jet  to  the  Mayo  Clinic  for  a 
physical,  along  with  pals  David  Geffen  and  Ter- 
ry Semel.  For  several  years  the  three  friends 
have  made  a  lark  of  the  two-day  trek.  "We  just 
have  a  lot  of  laughs.  We  bump  into  each  other 
a  lot  in  the  hallways,  in  those  gowns." 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  •*- 
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DEPUTY  C.E.O.,  LAZARD  FRERES 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  38 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  He  won  the  first  skirmish 
of  the  Lazard  Freres  succession  battle,  but  the 
war  is  far  from  over.  Rattner,  46,  ascended  to 
deputy  chief  executive  last  year  when  his  for- 
mer mentor,  Felix  Rohatyn,  became  the  U.S. 
ambassador  to  France.  (The  two  clashed  pub- 
licly, and  Rattner  did  not  attend-  if  he  was 


even  invited  to  Rohatyn'i  big  70th-birthday 
party  in  Paris  this  June.)  But  Rattner  can't  al 

ford  to  rest  on  his  laurels.  Back  at  the  banking 
tii  m,  a  number  of  major  players  jumped  ship. 
Although  Rattner  played  a  major  role  in  the 
Bertelsmann-Random  House  and  America 
Online  (  bmpuServe  deals,  his  new  title  makes 
him  more  of  an  administrator  than  a  deal- 
maker,  plus  he  has  to  help  reorganize  Lazard 
Freres  during  what  he  euphemistically  calls  a 
"generational  shift." 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  If  Rattner  becomes  the 
odd  man  out  in  the  firm's  restructuring,  he 
might  head  to  Washington.  "He'd  like  nothing 
more  than  to  be  Bob  Rubin  in  the  future  Gore 
administration,"  says  a  friend.  But  Rattner 
demurs.  "It's  a  hobby,  really,  like  gardening," 
he  says.  "I  promise  you,  if  I  ever  [run  for  any- 
thing], you  can  come  and  shoot  me,  because 
I  will  have  completely  lost  my  mind." 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  He  just  purchased  an 
old  house  in  Bedford,  New  York,  to  go  with  his 
huge  Fifth  Avenue  apartment  and  the  summer 
place  on  Martha's  Vineyard.  Rattner  also  owns 
a  jet,  but  his  taste  in  cars  is  hardly  upscale:  he 
recently  bought  a  Dodge  Durango. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:   * 


PARTNER,  HUMMER  WINBLAD  VENTURE  PARTNERS 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  48 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Winblad,  47,  is  looking  to 
do  more  than  make  money  through  her  $200 
million  in  high-tech  investments— she's  trying 
to  help  remake  the  economy  in  a  more  en- 
lightened, digital  mode.  "The  software  busi- 
ness has  grown  up,"  she  explains.  "We  are 
looking  for  markets  that  still  look  like  deer  in 
the  digital  headlights."  Among  her  main  tar- 
gets: music  retailing.  She's  a  big  investor  in 
Liquid  Audio,  which  enables  music  fans  to 
preview  and  purchase  CD-quality  audio  over 
the  Web.  On  one  Hollywood  junket,  she  dined 
with  Sydney  Pollack,  who  is  making  a  movie 
(520  Billion)  based  loosely  on  her  buddy  Bill 
Gates.  In  other  travels,  Winblad  was  a  speak- 
er at  the  World  Economic  Forum  in  Davos, 
where  the  distinguished  attendees  were  given 
flasks  of  booze  and  put  on  ski  lifts  to  get  to 
a  dinner  party.  She  cavorted  in  the  cable  car 
with  Microsoft's  Nathan  Myhrvold,  CAA's 
Sandy  Climan,  and  Sony's  Howard  Stringer, 
who  downed  his  flask  (as  well  as  hers)  on  the 
trip  up  the  mountain. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Winblad  is  such  a  ubiq- 


uitous media  presence  that  her  own  mother| 
says  she  sees  Ann  on  CNN  and  (  NB(    mOHJ 
than  in  person.  Bui  the  glaring  spotlight  canl 
occasionally  have  Us  drawbacks,  as  Wmbladj 
discovered  when  a  widely  read  Silicon  Valley 
gossip  columnist  published  rumors  that  Win-1 
blad  was  clashing  with  partner  John  Hunv 
mei.  (They  both  denied  the  rumors.) 
WOULD  YOU   BELIEVE:  Any  guesses  whatl 
Winblad  and  long-ago  flame  Bill  Gates  did| 
when  they  spent  several  days  alone  together 
at  their  annual  getaway  at  her  North  Carolinal 
beach  house?  No,  guess  again.  They  playedl 
golf.  Winblad  reports  that  Gates's  golf  gamel 
has  improved.  (Maybe  it's  those  Big  Bertha| 
clubs  he  advertises  on  TV.) 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  ■*- 


MOGULS  IN  THE  BULL  PEN: 

BERNARD  EBBERS.  president  and  C.E.O., 
MCI  WorldCom. 

BRIAN  GRAZER,  co-chairman, 
Imagine  Entertainment. 

MICHAEL  LYNTON.  chairman  and 
C.E.O.,  the  Penguin  Group. 

ARNON  MILCHAN.  owner  and  producer. 
Regency  Enterprises. 

PETER  OLSON,  chairman  and  C.E.O.. 
Random  House  Inc.;  and  STRAUSS 
ZELNICK,  president  and  C.E.O.,  BMG 

Entertainment. 

LEONARD  RIGGIO,  chairman  and 
C.E.O.,  Barnes  and  Noble  Inc. 

MARTHA  STEWART,  chairman  and  C.E.O., 
Martha  Stewart  Living  Omnimedia. 

EDWARD  E.  WHITACRE  JR.,  chairman 
and  C.E.O.,  SBC  Communications  Inc. 

MOGULS  WHO  FELL 

OFF  THE  NEW 

ESTABLISHMENT  LINEUP: 

JAMES  BARKSDALE.  president  and 
C.E.O.,  Netscape  Communications 
Corporation,  ranked  31  last  year. 

CRAIG  McCAW,  chairman  and  C.E.O., 
Eagle  River  Investments,  Inc.,  ranked  33 
last  year. 

MICHAEL  MILKEN,  independent  adviser, 
ranked  39  last  year. 

DAVID  BEIRNE.  chairman, 

Ramsey/Beirne  Associates,  ranked  41 
last  year. 

ESTHER  DYSON,  chairman,  EDventure 
Holdings,  ranked  47  last  year. 

—By  Suzanna  Andrews,  Robert  Sam 
Anson,  Peter  Biskind.  Anita  M.  Busch, 
Jennet  Conanl,  A/an  Deutschnian.  Charles 
Fleming,  Anne  Fulenwider,  John  Gillies, 
Gaby  Grekin,  Phoebe  Hoban.  Edward 
Klein,  David  Margolick,  Judith  Newman. 
Evgenia  Peretz,  Michael  Shnayerson. 
Sara  Switzer,  and  Ned  Zeman. 
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el  Gray  is  wearing  the  model  SPONSOR 
abrina  Spoerlis  the  model  ACTUAL. 
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Four  statements 
about  quality. 


Chrysler  Sebring  Convertible 

1998  Total  Quality  Award™  for 

'Best  ownership  experience"  in  its  class  (tie). 

—Strategic  Vision 


Chrysler  Town  &  Country 

1998  Total  Quality  Award™  for 

'Best  ownership  experience"  in  minivans. 

—Strategic  Vision 


Chrysler  Cirrus 

'Best  entry  midsize  car  in  initial  quality.' 
—J.D.  Power  and  Associates 


Chrysler  Sebring 
Convertible 


Chrysler  Concorde 

'Best  premium  midsize  car  in  initial  quality.' 
—J.D.  Power  and  Associates 


Chrysler  Concorde 


Because  of  our  passion  for  design  and  engineering,  great  cars  result.  And  now,  based  on  overwhelmingly  p| 
responses  from  actual  car  owners,  our  commitment  to  quality  has  been  recognized  by  both  J.D.  Power  and  Assc 
and  Strategic  Vision.  For  more  statements  on  quality,  we  invite  you  to  call  1.800.CHRYSLER.  Or  visit  www.chryslercaJ 


The  Chrysler  (Cirrus/Concorde)  was  the  highest  ranked  (entry/premium)  midsize  car  in  J.D.  Power  and  Associates  1998  Initial  Quality  Study  2SM  Study  based  on  total  VI 
32,191  Oct.-Nov.  new  vehicle  buyers  of  200+  models  after  the  first  90  days  of  ownership.  Sebring  tied  in  the  convertibles  under  S30.000  class.  Limited  modem 


_ 


sr  responses  indicating  owner-reported  problems  during  the  first  90  days  of  ownership,  www.jdpower.com.  Strategic  Visions  1998  Vehicle  Experience  Study-  surveyed 
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MY  FIRST  GULFSTREAM 

A  top  Information  Age  entrepreneur 

decided  to  join  the  elite  fraternity  of  private-jet 

owners-a  world  in  which  you  are 

what  you  fly,  and  size  definitely  matters. 

Sixteen  months,  $12  million, 

and  thousands  of  EA. A.  regulations  later, 

he  assesses  the  ride 


BY  ANONYMOUS 


I  ike  a  gothic  horror  story,  my  tale  begins  on  a  dark  and  stormy  Decemberl 
night  in  Manhattan.  My  friend  "J"  had  graciously  offered  to  drop  mel 
off  after  the  dinner  party  we'd  both  attended.  As  his  chauffeur  took  usl 
across  town  via  a  circuitous  route,  our  conversation  drifted  intermit-[ 
tently.  During  the  lulls  my  thoughts  turned  to  a  topic  that  had  been! 
troubling  me.  "I've  been  thinking  about  buying  a  jet,"  I  offered  pensively.f 
"  What?"  J  roared  back.  I  braced  myself,  expecting  the  worst. 
Private  jets  are  perhaps  the  most  coveted  and  yet  most  taboo  status  symbols! 
in  today's  society.  For  some,  they  are  the  epitome  of  conspicuous  consumption/ 
a  contemptible  and  wretched  excess  symptomatic  of  rot  from  within.  Others| 
hold  that  they  are  an  essential  part  of  business  and  professional  life,  a  tool  of 
great  utility.  For  most  they  are  a  mystery,  because  those  who  have  them  arel 
not  very  anxious  to  talk  about  them.  Why  should  they,  when  people  in  the  first! 
category  are  so  eager  to  condemn  them?  Perhaps,  then,  you  will  forgive  myj 
cowardice  in  not  offering  my  name,  and  in  obscuring  the  identities  of  some  jetj 
owners  who  helped  me  along  the  way. 

Most  luxury  items  have  down-market  consumer  cousins.  Chateau  Laritel 
Rothschild  is,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  a  bottle  of  red  wine.  Good  wine,  tol 
be  sure,  and  to  a  connoisseur  there  is  a  world  of  difference  between  it  and,  say.J 
a  bottle  of  Thunderbird.  However,  these  extremes  are  on  a  continuum  of  wine| 
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Behind  closed  doors, 

men  are  just  Like  women 

That's  why  they  keep 

the  doors  closed. 


The  Secret  Lives  of  Men 

A  New  Comedy 


ednesdays 

arma  &  Greg 
7c 

wTime 

o  Guys,  a  Girl 
i  a  Pizza  Place 
t0/7:30c 

w  Time 

b  Drew  Carey  Show 

5c  Same  Time 
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choices  at  evcrj  price  poinl  and  quality 
level  111  between.  So  h  is  with  other  luxu- 
ries. A  Mercedes  600  <  oupe  lies  at  one 
end  of  a  range  that  includes  the  Yugo, 
and  yachts  are  the  logical  counterpart  to 
humble  dinghies 

Private  jets  break  this  rule,  and  hence 
have  a  mystery  and  cachet  that  other 
luxuries  do  not,  Thej  have  no  down- 
scale  counterpart;  they  are  exclusively  in 
the  realm  of  corporations,  royally,  and  the 
super-rich.  Airline  Hight  is  a  very  different 
experience— as  different  as  a  bus  is  from  a 
car.  First-class  tickets  give  you  a  wider 
seat  than  coach,  but  you  must  bend  your- 
self to  fixed  schedules  and  routes,  and 
have  (lights  canceled  and  delayed  just  the 
same  as  coach.  Airline  flight  has  become 
the  Greyhound  bus  of  the  skies,  with  all 
the  problems  attendant  on  mass  transit. 

In  an  unusually  reflective  moment,  I  sat 
down  one  day  and  made  a  list  of  every- 
thing in  my  life  that  could  be  improved. 
The  top  of  the  list  was  easy  enough:  my 
office  chair.  I  realized  that  I  spent  more 
hours  sitting  in  that  chair  than  in  nearly 
anything  else  I  owned.  On  that  basis,  I 
should  be  willing  to  spend  a  huge  portion 
of  my  income  on  that  chair.  As  it  turns 
out,  that  isn't  really  possible.  Antiques  and 
art  pieces  can  be  pricey,  but  if  you're  buy- 
ing a  chair  for  your  behind  rather  than  for 
status  you  can  get  a  Herman  Miller  Aeron 
for  about  $1,150. 

Next  on  my  list  was  travel— specifically 
air  travel— which  led  to  my  question  to 
J.  After  his  initial  reaction,  I  expected  a 
lecture  about  what  a  pathetic,  cosseted 
wimp  I  was  even  to  consider  such  an  ex- 


llie  disapprovals  were  just  as  strong. 
Responses  ranged  from  the  barely  articu- 
late "Why  spend  all  that  money  on  a  frig- 
ging jet.  for  ( hrissake?"  to  holier-than-thou 
put-downs.  "That  is  not  a  use  of  capital  I 
find  acceptable"  was  one  retort.  People 
worth  billions  could  suddenly  sound  like 
Marxists  when  confronted  with  the  private- 
jet  issue.  One  famously  parsimonious  bil- 
lionaire 1  talked  to  said,  "Jesus,  do  you 
know  what  those  cost  to  operate?  Maybe 
four  grand  an  hour!  Who  is  worth  that?"  I 
offered  on  the  spot  to  buy  the  next  year  of 
his  time  for  $5,000  an  hour,  as  long  as  I 
got  his  profits  in  return.  Sadly  for  me,  he 
rethought  his  position. 

My  favorite  reply  came  from  Warren 
Butfett.  "That  sort  of  prurient  interest  isn't 
suitable  for  a  youngster  like  you,"  he  said 
in  a  father-knows-best  tone.  Accepting  the 
inevitable,  as  a  good  father  should,  he 
concluded,  "but  when  you  get  it,  I  want  a 
ride."  Warren  is  famous  for  a  down-to- 
earth  sensibility  that  seems  utterly  re- 
moved from  the  world  of  private  jets.  De- 
spite this,  he  owns  one,  which  he  chris- 
tened The  Indefensible  as  partial  penance 
for  the  incongruous  luxury.  Yet  in  his  own 
way,  Warren  has  become  the  world's 
largest  booster  of  private  jets,  spending 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  to  buy  compa- 
nies that  supply  services  to  them. 

It's  possible  to  spend  as  many  millions 
on  a  house  as  on  a  jet,  but  the  operat- 
ing costs  can't  compare.  Houses  just 
sit  there;  a  jet  needs  a  crew— chief  pilot, 
co-pilot,  and  mechanic— and  they  need 
benefits  and  401  (k)  plans.  Hangars  and 
insurance  take  their  toll.   Before  you 


sands  of  dollars  an  hour  if  its  assembly 
line  is  stalled,  its  deal  is  delayed,  or  it^ 
slock  declines.  When  millions  hang  in  th{ 
balance,  il  is  easy  to  absorb  a  lew  thouj 
sand  an  hour  lor  the  jet;  indeed,  it  woulcj 
be  foolish  not  to.  My  situation  was  a  bij 
different  I  would  have  to  pay  out  of  mj[ 
own  pocket. 

noing  the  math  was  not  terribly  encourl 
aging  at  first.  A  coast-to-coast  roundl 
trip  on  a  private  jet  sets  you  back 
about  $25,000.  Think  of  it  this  way:  it'l 
like  buying  a  new  car— say  a  Toyota  Caml 
ry— then  abandoning  it  at  the  airport  otf 
every  trip.  The  crazy  expense  was  one  oj 
the  reasons  I  almost  never  chartered 
plane.  What  made  any  specific  trip  soooc 
special  and  soooo  important  that  it  coulc 
justify  the  cost?  This  sort  of  incrementaj 
logic  stopped  me  every  time. 

So,  I  did  the  math  another  way.  I  took 
my  schedule  for  the  past  couple  of  year^ 
and  very  conservatively  calculated  that 
flew  between  30  and  50  trips  a  year,  ol 
about  250  hours  annually.  That  is  the 
equivalent  of  six  weeks  of  nine-to-fiva, 
work.  Flying  time  is  the  least  of  it;  yoi[ 
also  need  to  get  to  the  airport  early,  waij 
for  baggage,  and  get  from  the  terminal  to 
the  curb.  Rather  than  arrive  an  hour  earH 
as  the  airlines  request,  I'm  normally  one 
of  those  guys  running  like  lunatics  through; 
the  terminal  as  the  plane  door  is  about  tc 
close.  But  once  or  twice  a  year  I  miss 
flight;  statistically  speaking,  I  pay  the  time| 
penalty  one  way  or  another.  This  adds  up 
to  another  40  hours,  or  another  week  pe^ 
year.  Many  of  my  destinations  are  servec 
only  by  connecting  flights,  which  adds  anl 


The  F.A.A.  regulates  everything  from  the  pilot's  drug  tests  to  details  about  the  jet's  interior 


travagance.  Instead,  he  said,  "That's  the 
smartest  thing  you've  said  tonight,"  and 
proceeded  to  detail  all  the  reasons  I  was 
stupid  for  not  already  owning  a  private  jet. 
Emboldened  by  this  response,  I  asked  sev- 
eral other  friends  the  same  question,  and 
I  found  the  results  were  very  predictable. 

Those  who  have  jets  had  a  strong  posi- 
tive response.  There  was  an  almost  con- 
spiratorial tone  to  the  conversation,  as  if  I 
had  confessed  to  a  secret  passion  they 
shared.  People  I  had  known  for  years  with- 
out hearing  a  word  about  their  plane  would 
suddenly  wax  eloquent  about  it.  In  retro- 
spect, the  reason  was  obvious.  You  cannot 
really  talk  about  your  jet  to  non-jet  owners, 
unless  you  want  to  come  off  as  some  kind 
of  braggart.  So,  after  biting  their  tongues 
all  that  time,  jet  owners  were  happy  to  help 
when  somebody  had  a  sincere  interest  in 
joining  the  club. 


know  it,  you're  spending  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars  a  year  without  leaving  the 
ground.  Then  you  have  the  cost  of  actu- 
ally flying!  A  jet  can  easily  consume 
3,000  pounds  of  fuel  an  hour,  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  12-ounce  can  of  Diet  Coke 
every  second.  Fortunately,  in  bulk,  jet 
fuel— essentially  the  same  stuff  as  kero- 
sene or  diesel  fuel— is  actually  cheaper 
than  Diet  Coke.  All  told,  direct  flying 
cost  is  about  $2,500  per  hour.  Given  the 
amount  that  I  travel,  I  was  looking  at  be- 
tween $1.2  million  and  $1.5  million  a 
year  in  operating  costs  alone. 

Fuel  aside,  most  jets  are  powered  by  an 
even  more  exotic  substance— other  peo- 
ple's money.  The  vast  majority  of  private 
jets  are  owned  by  major  corporations, 
which  use  them  to  whisk  executives  to 
and  fro.  The  cost  is  large,  but  so  are  the 
stakes:  a  company  can  lose  tens  of  thou- 


other  week's  worth  of  waiting  in  that  purl 
gatory  known  as  O'Hare.  Worst  of  all,  airj 
line  schedules  frequently  dictate  that  yoi 
stay  overnight,  or  go  a  day  early.  Looking 
at  my  schedule,  it  was  pretty  easy  to  spoj 
another  four  weeks  of  lost  time  languish] 
ing  in  airport  Hiltons. 

I  was,  in  effect,  hostage  to  the  airl 
travel  system  for  the  equivalent  of  threap 
months  a  year.  You'd  have  to  be  a  careeq 
criminal  to  earn  that  much  jail  time— anc 
the  food  would  be  better.  If  I  had  my 
own  jet,  I'd  get  that  time  back.  I'd  come 
and  go  without  schedules  or  the  fear  oj 
missing  a  flight.  My  time  in  the  aiif 
would  be  spent  in  an  office  with  wings! 
where  I  could  work  or  relax.  I  would  fij 
nally  have  12  months  to  live  the  life  that] 
in  effect,  I  had  been  cramming  into 
months  of  non-airline  time. 

This  perspective  made  it  hard  not  to] 
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hkc  .1  jel  An  othci  w  isc  sting) 
and  competitive  world  manages 
in  pa)  me  enough  ili.a  even  at 

these  prices  .1  jet  looked  like  .1 

bargain  rime  is  the  ultimate 
scarce  resource,  and  here  \v;is  a 
W8)  to  buy  it  back.  I  he  ques- 
tion  was,  could  I  bring  myself 
to  do  it? 

It  has  never  bothered  me  to 
make  a  lot  ot  money,  (all  il  a 
character  Haw.  or  call  il  prag- 
matism, but  that's  the  way  it  is. 
And  in  large  part,  until  this 
purchase,  wealth  lor  me  wasn't 
something  tangible;  it  was  just 
figures  on  a  spreadsheet.  But 
now  I  wondered:  Who  was  I  to 
spend  this  kind  of  money  on 
myself?  "The  guy  who  earned 
it"  was  the  glib  answer,  but  tak- 
ing this  to  heart  was  far  more 
difficult  than  I  had  thought. 
The  jet  was  a  symbol  of  a  life- 
style that  was  hard  to  accept  as 
my  own.  1  grew  up  in  a  single- 
parent  home  of  modest  means. 
Some  people  of  humble  origins 
compensate  by  spending  wildly 
as  soon  as  they  can  afford  it. 
Others  become  mirthless  skin- 
flints regardless  of  their  riches. 


"When  you  get  the  plane/7  Warren  Buf fett  said  to  me  in  his  fatherly  tone,  i  want  a  ride/ 
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My  spending  sensibility  lay  somewhere  in 
between;  I  was  just  an  ordinary  guy  with 
extraordinary  resources:  i.e.,  not  the  sort 
to  abandon  Camrys  willy-nilly. 

In  the  end,  after  a  ridiculous  amount  of 
soul-searching,  rationality  won.  Or,  if  you 
prefer,  hedonism  won  and  I  rationalized 
what  I  had  wanted  to  do  all  along. 

Surely,  I  thought,  now  that  I  had  decid- 
ed to  part  with  millions  of  dollars,  the 
world  would  have  a  very  efficient  way 
to  extract  them  from  me.  I've  bought  a  lot 
of  big-ticket  items  in  my  day,  from  real  es- 
tate to  publicly  traded  companies,  and  fig- 
ured I  had  seen  it  all.  I  guessed  that  the 
private-jet  "market"  would  consist  of  either 
low-rent  slimeballs,  like  most  real-estate 
brokers,  or  high-rent,  hired-gun  slimeballs, 
like  most  investment  bankers.  These  mid- 
dlemen would  offer  a  variety  of  planes  to 
me,  I  would  pick  one,  and  that  would  be 
that.  Wrong.  The  process  of  buying  a  jet 
is  unlike  anything  else  I've  ever  done. 

First,  your  life  is  on  the  line.  Buy  the 
wrong  house— or  a  company,  for  that  mat- 
ter—and pretty  much  the  worst  that  can 
happen  is  losing  some  money.  Buy  a  bad 
plane  and  you  could  be  dead.  Although 
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the  actual  likelihood  of  this  is  small,  the 
safety  issue  casts  a  long  shadow,  affecting 
all  aspects  of  aviation. 

Second,  Uncle  Sam  is  your  partner. 
Due  largely  to  the  safety  issue,  the  Feder- 
al Aviation  Administration  tightly  regu- 
lates even  the  most  minute  details.  These 
range  from  straightforward  things— such 
as  the  urine  cups  I'd  have  to  pass  out  to 
the  pilots  every  month  for  mandatory 
drug  tests— to  arcane  details  about  the 
jet's  interior.  In  many  ways,  this  is  good, 
but  inevitably  it  has  its  downside.  Inter- 
preting FA. A.  rules  is  more  art  than  sci- 
ence, so  it's  easy  for  a  neophyte  plane 
buyer  to  conclude  that  the  game  is  rigged 
against  him.  And  rationally  so,  because 
aviation  pros  can  and  will  skillfully  use 
regulations  to  their  advantage. 

Third,  there  is  a  personal  element  to 
buying  or  selling  a  jet.  Both  the  buyers  and 
sellers  can  afford  to  pay  through  the  nose, 
if  they  so  choose,  or  with  equal  aplomb 
cut  it  off  to  spite  themselves.  People  are  at- 
tached to  their  planes  in  a  way  that  they 
seldom  are  to  other  possessions.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  plane  market  is  not  very  rational. 

What  to  do  about  this  mess?  J  told 
me  he  had  just  the  guy,  a  consultant  who 


would  find  me  a  plane  and  teach  me  th 
process.  I  was  dubious,  to  say  the  leas 
but  decided  to  give  it  a  try.  And  so  begai 
my  yearlong  relationship  with  Sean  Lan 
caster,  the  most  honest  man  I  never  met. 
Initially,  Sean  and  I  were  going  to  mee 
face-to-face,  but  something  always  carm 
up  to  prevent  it.  After  a  while  I  decided  i 
wasn't  all  that  important  to  meet  him 
The  day  I  wired  $10  million  to  him,  sti 
sight  unseen,  it  did  give  me  pause.  I 
things  went  awry,  it  would  be  awkwanj 
telling  the  bunco  squad,  "That's  right,  o 
ficer,  I  sent  $10  million  to  a  guy  I  neve 
met."  Eventually  we  got  together,  but  onf 
long  after  the  deed  was  done. 

Sean  became  Virgil  to  my  Dante,  a  di 
embodied  guide  who  took  me  throug 
the  various  rings  of  aviation  hell 
talked  to  him  on  the  phone  almost  dail 
for  10  months.  What  planes  have  com 
on  the  market?  What  was  the  respons 
to  my  offer?  What  on  earth  do  thes 
acronyms  mean?  I  had  a  million  ques 
tions,  and  fortunately  he  had  almost  ai 
many  answers. 

I  learned  that  every  important  part  o 
a  jet  is  inspected  religiously,  documented 
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Cause  for  indulgence. 


Shoes  On  Sale 


fhe  Fashion  Footwear  Association  of  New  York  (FFANY)  and  QVC  present  the  fifth  annual  Shoes  On  Sale,  televised  live  from  The 

Pierre  in  New  York  City.  Over  70,000  pairs  of  designer  and  brand  name  footwear  will  be  sold  at  half  price  to  benefit  breast 

cancer  research  and  education  programs.  With  your  help,  we  expect  to  reach  over  $5  million  in  cumulative  net  proceeds. 


/atch  QVC  Presents  FFANY  Shoes  On  Sale;  Friday,  October  2,  7-10pm  E" 
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extensively,  and  then  replaced  long  before 
age  or  wear  could  be  a  problem.  Some 
gel  replaced  on  calendar  time,  some  after 
a  sel  number  of  takeolls  or  landings,  and 
Others  based  i)n  how  many  hours  you 
have  been  m  the  air.  These  schedules  are 
Constantly  refined,  because  every  plane  of 
the  same  model  is  turning  in  data  all  the 
time.  If  a  pari  turns  out  to  be  wearing 
faster  than  expected,  a  bulletin  is  issued 
and  everybody's  schedule  is  updated. 

In  a  sense,  there  are  really  no  old 
planes.  Most  parts  have  been  either  re- 
cently replaced  or  certified  as  being  in 
new  condition.  The  F.A.A.  has,  statisti- 
cally speaking,  won  the  mechanical  bat- 
tle, which  is  why  it  is  safe  to  buy  a  used 
plane.  Pilot  error  is  more  likely  to  kill 
you  than  any  equipment  problem.  When 
a  mechanical  problem  does  occur,  it  is 
almost  always  the  result  of  a  human  er- 
ror—some overworked  mechanic  forgot 
to  tighten  a  bolt. 

The  majority  of  people  buying  a  plane 
think  they  are  the  most  important  per- 
sons on  God's  green  earth.  Big  egos  and 
type-A  personalities  go  with  the  territory 
(if  I  do  say  so  myself).  As  a  result,  Sean 
and  most  other  service-oriented  people 


of  this  class.  It  has  a  range  of  2,400 
miles,  which  means  it  won't  quite  make  it 
across  the  country,  but  it  will  cover  a 
whole  coast.  You  can  lit  seven  or  eight 
passengers  in  one  (sort  of)  and  you  can 
have  a  sofa  that  opens  out  into  a  bed. 
The  Hawker  was  the  smallest  jet  that  I 
could  imagine  buying.  New,  they  were 
about  $10  million,  but  secondhand  they 
were  half  that. 

1  started  to  look  at  Hawkers,  but  it 
soon  became  clear  that  they  would  be  a 
very  expensive  compromise.  The  range 
made  long  trips  problematic  and  it  would 
always  seem  cramped.  Why  spend  that 
much  money  to  be  unhappy?  So,  after 
months  of  self-indulgent  hand-wringing 
over  whether  I  should  get  a  jet  at  all, 
within  a  couple  of  weeks  I  had  my  heart 
set  on  the  top  of  the  line,  a  Gulfstream. 

Bulfstream  is  the  Rolls-Royce  of  the  air, 
quite  literally,  for  the  famous  British 
company  makes  its  jet  engines.  Gulf- 
streams  are  the  jets  of  the  Fortune  500— 
the  top  10  companies  on  the  list  have 
one  model  or  another  in  their  fleet.  They 
are  the  jets  of  the  rich  and  famous  as 
well.  Oprah  Winfrey  has  one.  Robin  Wil- 


a  new  one.  People  who  can't  wait  have! 
bid  up  the  price  of  a  used  G  IV  almost  J 
to  the  new  price,  even  higher  in  a  couple j 
of  cases. 

Although  Gulfstream  dominates  the I 
big-jet   market,  it  isn't  alone.  Dassault, 
the  French  aerospace  company,  makes 
the  Falcon  line  of  jets,  which  ranges  up 
toward   Gulfstream   territory,   but   the  | 
biggest  challenger  to  Gulfstream's  su- 
premacy is  called,  appropriately  enough,] 
the  Challenger,  made  by  Bombardier  ofl 
Canada.  To  employ  a  locker-room  com-/ 
parison,  the   Gulfstream  is  longer  (45' 
feet   of  cabin  length  for  the  G  IV  versus 
28   for  the   Challenger  604),   but   thej 
Challenger  is  bigger  around,  its  interior! 
diameter   about    11    inches   larger.    Fori 
some  things  in  life,  it  really  is  the  size! 
that  matters. 

Challengers  hold  fewer  people— usual-lj 
ly  8  or  9,  versus  11  to  13  for  a  Gulf-,i 
stream— but  the  Challenger  aficionado 
would  say  they  do  so  in  greater  comfort 
because  of  the  wider  cabin.  Indeed,  k 
there  are  many  Challenger  fans,  and  they  1 
proclaim  its  superiority  with  great  tenaci-,, 
ty.  Gulfstream  partisans  are  equally  insis-l 
tent  that  theirs  is  the  only  choice  an  in- 


"Poor  bastard/7  my  friend  said  of  a  Challenger  owner.  "He's  never  been  on  a  Gulfstream." 
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in  private  aviation  show  a  level  of  defer- 
ence I  found  almost  comical.  His  side  of 
the  conversation  was  so  replete  with 
"Mister"  and  "Sir"  that  you'd  think  he 
had  walked  off  the  set  of  Remains  of  the 
Day.  When  I  said  something  stupid,  he 
would  ask  ever  so  politely  if  he  could  be 
frank  with  me.  I  would  shoot  back,  "No, 
Sean,  lie  to  me!,"  and  laugh.  I  knew  that 
I'd  made  progress  when  one  day,  months 
into  the  process,  he  called  me  by  my  first 
name!  I  mentioned  this  to  J,  who  was 
aghast.  "Goddamnit,  I'm  jealous!"  he 
said.  "I've  been  trying  to  get  him  to  call 
me  by  my  first  name  for  five  years." 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "but  you're  scarier 
than  I  am.  He's  met  you." 

My  first  big  task  was  to  decide  what 
sort  of  jet  to  buy.  The  little  jets,  like 
the  famous  Learjet,  the  brainchild  of 
fearless  entrepreneur  and  legendary  philan- 
derer Bill  Lear,  were  my  first  stop.  They 
are  among  the  smallest  private  jets  worthy 
of  the  name;  hence  the  nickname  "near 
jets."  They're  great  for  day-trips  of  a  thou- 
sand miles  or  so,  but  you  can't  go  cross- 
country nonstop,  you  can't  stand  up  in  the 
cabin,  and  the  bathroom  is  cramped. 

Next  came  the  medium-size  jets,  such 
as  the  Hawker  800,  the  Astra,  and  the 
Cessna  Citation.  The  Hawker  is  typical 
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liams  and  Harrison  Ford  do,  too,  as  will 
Arnold  Schwarzenegger.  One  could  thus 
conclude  that  the  Gulfstream  is  the  jet  of 
the  talkative,  funny,  and  tough.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  spectrum,  the  National 
Weather  Service  uses  a  Gulfstream  for  a 
rather  different  duty— flying  around  hurri- 
canes to  take  measurements.  It's  hard  to 
say  which  environment  is  more  ferocious, 
the  fury  of  nature  or  the  fury  of  media 
titans,  but  Gulfstreams  take  them  both 
in  stride. 

Configured  for  11  to  13  passengers,  the 
Gulfstream  cabin  is  more  than  40  feet 
long.  Sofas  that  fold  out  into  beds  are  rou- 
tine, as  are  full  galleys  and  rest  rooms.  The 
range  varies  with  the  model:  3,567  nautical 
miles  for  the  G  III  that  I  was  interested  in; 
4,220  for  its  successor,  the  G  IV-SP.  Either 
can  fly  nonstop  from  any  part  of  the  48 
contiguous  states  to  any  other  part,  or 
from  the  northeastern  United  States  to 
anywhere  in  Western  Europe. 

Even  the  shorter-range  G  III  can  stay 
aloft  for  eight  hours,  which  seemed 
enough  for  me.  Plus,  the  G  III  had  two 
things  going  for  it  that  the  G  IV  did  not. 
First  was  price;  a  secondhand  GUI  goes 
for  between  $10  and  $14  million;  a  new 
G  IV  would  cost  $28  million.  Second 
was  availability— the  G  IV  is  so  much  in 
demand  that  there  is  a  24-month  wait  for 


formed,  rational  person  could  make.  Who 
wants  to  admit  to  a  $20  million  error? 

After  hearing  the  Challenger  party  line 
from  one  owner,  I  played  it  back  to  a 
Gulfstream  bigot  while  aloft  in  his  G  IV. 
"He  told  you  that?"  my  host  asked  sadly, 
shaking  his  head.  "Poor  bastard.  It's  clean 
he's  never  actually  been  on  a  Gulfstream." 


Initially,  I  was  quite  impartial,  but  as  I 
got  more  experience,  the  choice  became 
clear.  Gulfstreams  are  just  a  lot  more  i 
pleasant  to  be  in.  The  longer  cabin  gives  ,i 
you  room  to  stretch.  The  trademark  ovak 
windows  are  huge,  and  give  you  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  earth  stretching 
out  below  you. 

In  parallel  with  the  G  IV,  Gulfstream 
has  recently  started  delivering  the  G  V. 
It's  a  bit  longer  than  the  G  IV,  but  its 
main  claim  to  fame  is  range:  6,500  nauti- 
cal miles.  That  is  enough  to  do  a  nonstop 
14-hour  flight— for  instance,  New  York  to  J 
Tokyo.  The  convenience  of  nonstop  world- 
hopping  on  that  scale  does  not  come 
cheap.  A  G  V  lists  for  about  $38  million, 
but  it's  easy  to  drop  a  few  million  more 
on  the  interior.  Not  to  be  caught  napping, 
Challenger  has  its  version,  called  the 
Global  Express,  or  GEX.  Once  again,  the 
partisans  of  each  are  lining  up  behind 
their  favorite,  but  Gulfstream  has  a  big 
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ere's  too  much  discord  in  the  world.  Especially  when  it  comes  to  technology.  Which  is  why  we've  always  subscribed 
a  more  unifying  philosophy:  Network  computing.  With  our  Java"  technologies,  we're  bringing  together  a  world  where     ^§^ 
3  wristwatch  is  connected  to  the  cell  phone  is  connected  to  the  TV  is  connected  to  the  pager  is  connected  to  the 
lart  card  is  connected  to  whatever  you're  holding  at  the  moment.  United  we  stand.  THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER:" 

*7  Sun  Mcrosysterns.  inc  Al  nghts  reserved  Sun.  Son  Mcrosystems.  the  Sun  Logo,  Java  and  The  Network  ts  The  Computer  are  trademarks  or  roistered  trademarks  o<  Sun  Mcrosystems.  Inc  fi  the  U  S  and  other  countries  www  sun  com 
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initial  advantage,  because  ih<.  G  V  has 
been  certified  bj  the  RA.A  and  has  been 
on  the  market  lor  over  a  yeai  whereas  the 
GEX  hopes  to  be  certified  soon. 

II  Vs  haw  been  rolling  off  the  assembly 
_  line,  but  not  fasl  enough  to  keep  up 
I  with  demand,  Once  you  put  down  your 
deposit  you  face  at  least  a  24-month  wait. 
It  seems  the  hullabaloo  about  the  "global- 
ization" of  business  has  at  least  one  tangi- 
ble consequence— a  lot  of  people  want  to 
get  around  the  world  in  a  hurry. 

Even  the  G  V  isn't  the  biggest  private 
jet  you  can  get,  however.  At  the  very  top 
end  of  the  market,  a  few  individuals  have 
bought  commercial  airliners  and  turned 
them  into  the  ultimate  private  jets.  Sir 
James  Goldsmith,  before  his  demise  last 
year,  had  something  besides  vast  assets  in 
common  with  cyber-billionaire  Paul  Allen: 
private  Boeing  757s. 

These  giant  private  jets  were  very  much 
the  exception—until  Boeing  announced  the 
Boeing  Business  Jet.  The  B.B.J,  is  a  special- 


ket,  but  most  were  chimeras  Some  were 
overpriced,  others  had  mechanical  prob- 
lems Some  weren't  really  for  sale:  I  had 
more  than  one  full-price  oiler  refused  be- 
cause the  seller  decided  at  the  last  minute 
to  keep  the  plane  or  sell  it  to  a  crony. 

I  began  to  lose  hope,  when  one  day  1 
got  the  call  from  Sean.  The  plane  was  in 
great  shape  mechanically,  but  it  was  the 
ugliest  G  111  I  had  seen.  The  leather  up- 
holstery was  worn,  and  seams  were  com- 
ing undone.  There  were  scratches  and 
cigarette  burns  in  the  tablelops,  like  you 
might  find  at  a  cheap  motel  near  Tren- 
ton. Even  where  the  wood  was  in  good 
shape,  it  had  the  look  you'd  expect  from 
a  U-Finish  Oak  Furniture  Barn.  The  worst 
thing  was  the  exterior  paint,  which  had  a 
dingy,  jaundiced  pallor. 

"The  goddamned  plane  is  yellow, 
Sean!"  I  told  him. 

"It  must  have  been  the  light.  I  think  it's 
cream,"  he  replied.  "Maybe  with  a  new 
stripe  it  would  look  good." 

"Sure,  we  can  put  an  irregular  black 


stripe  down  the  side  and  call  it  The  FlyiflQ 
Banana,"  I  said.  "Or.  we  could  paint  thel 
3M  logo  on  it,  because  it's  the  color  of  a| 
Post-It  note." 

I  nderneath  the  surface,  things  wcrel 
I  much  belter.  The  jet's  maintenance! 

U  records  were  good,  and  it  was  avail-] 
able  for  about  $10  million.  After  a  short! 
negotiation  it  was  mine.  I  imagined  thatj 
with  a  little  paint  and  some  new  leather 
it  would  look  great.  So  1  embarked  or 
Phase  Two  of  the  process:  decorating. 

In  the    1920s  and   30s,  when  a  mar 
wanted  a  fine  automobile,  he  ordered  the 
chassis  from  a  manufacturer  such  as 
Packard  or  Duesenberg,  then  sought  out 
coach-maker  such  as  LeBaron  or  Fisher  tc 
finish  the  car.  The  body  and  interior  were 
separate  piece  of  work  from  the  operating 
aspects  of  the  car,  a  system  that  would  be 
ludicrously  inconvenient  and  expensive  ir 
this  day  and  age.  Over  time,  the  coach-l 
makers  were  absorbed  by  car  companies^ 
Today   all   that's   continued  on  page  2; 


"The  goddamned  plane  is  yellow/7 1  said  to  Sean.  "We  can  call  it  The  Flying  Banana! 


edition  Boeing  737,  outfitted  as  a  private 
jet,  with  a  6,200-nautical-mile  range  and 
more  than  three  times  the  interior  space 
of  the  G  V.  Boeing  has  several  floor- 
plan  suggestions;  they  include  multiple 
conference  rooms,  bedrooms,  showers, 
and,  in  one  option,  an  exercise  room. 
All  of  this  can  be  had  for  a  surprisingly 
low  price— about  $45  million  by  the 
time  you  install  the  gym.  Just  as  Gulf- 
stream  has  Challenger  as  a  rival,  Boeing 
has  Airbus,  which  is  now  rushing  to  get 
out  its  competitor  with  the  B.B.J., 
called  (rather  unpoetically)  the  A319CJ. 

Operating  costs  for  the  B.B.J,  are 
higher  than  those  of  the  G  V.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  other  drawbacks.  The  big 
jet  can't  take  you  into  as  many  places  as 
a  Gulfstream.  It  needs  a  longer  runway, 
and  its  weight  will  cause  it  to  sink  into 
the  asphalt  at  many  smaller  airports. 
Even  its  strong  suit— the  spacious  interi- 
or—can be  a  problem,  because  only  the 
most  megalomaniacal  of  us  wouldn't  feel 
just  a  bit  ridiculous  sitting  in  this  giant 
jet  all  by  himself.  But  Boeing  has  already 
announced  a  long  list  of  orders,  includ- 
ing one  from  professional  golf  player 
Greg  Norman.  Who  knows,  maybe  he'll 
have  a  putting  green  instead  of  the  gym. 

The  phone  conversations  with  Sean 
continued  month  after  month  as  I 
learned  more  than  I  ever  wanted  to 
know  about  acronyms,  regulations,  and 
the  quirks  of  the  aviation  market.  Plen- 
ty of  planes  seemed  to  be  on  the  mar- 
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EATON,  ALMA    Patient  #25824 


HIEF  CONCERN-  EARLY  SIGNS  OF  AGING: 

rown  discoloration  on  cheeks  and  bridge  of  nose  due  to  sun  damage, 
kin  feels  dry.  Loss  of  firmness.  Wants  protection  against  further 
igns  of  aging. 


EDICAL  HISTORY:   34  years  old.  Good  general  health.  No  known 
un  allergies.  History  of  excess  sun  exposure. 


HYSICAL  EXAM:  Normal/Combination  skin  with  sun  damage 
id  signs  of  premature  aging,  characterized  by  dehydration  and 
3St-inflammatory  hyperpigmentation. 


R.  murad's  RECOMMENDATION:  Follow  prescribed  daily 
iincare  regimen.  Avoid  excess  sun  exposure.  Use  sunblock 
:ar  round. 


HOME  MAINTENANCE  PROGRAM: 

Dr.  Murad's  Normal/Combination  Skincare  Regimen 

STEP  1      CLEANSE  Murad  Refreshing  Skin  Cle 


STEP  1     CLEANSE  Murad  Refreshing  Skin  Cleanser 

STEP  2     TONE  Murad  Hydrating Toner 

STEP  3     TREAT  Murad  Combination  Skin  Formula 

TREAT  Murasome  Eye  Complex  10 

STEP  4     MOISTURIZE  Murad  Skin  Perfecting  Lotion 

STEP  5     PROTECT  Murasun  Daily  Sunblock  with 

antioxidants  SPF  15 


RESULTS  AFTER  TWO  WEEKS:  Sun  damage  visibly 
reduced.  Skin  is  softer,  smoother  and  more  hydrated. 
Clarity  and  tone  significantly  improved. 


**V 


MOISTURIZE 


PROTECT 


CALL  1-888-42-MURAD  FOR  YOUR  PERSONAL  EVALUATION  OR  TURN  THE  PAGE 


DEVELOPED  BY  A  DOCTOR 
NOT  A  COSMETICS  COMPANY 


Ima  Eaton  is  one  of  Dr.  Murad's  patients.  She  is  wearing  no  make-up  and  her  image  has  not  been  retouched.  Photo  depicts  results  after  only  two  weeks. 


muraD 

Affiliated  Skincare 

Free  Personalized  Skincare  Evaluation 


Dr.  Howard  Murad  is  one  of  the  country's  foremost  authorities  on 
skincare.  He  has  treated  more  than  40,000  patients  in  his  practice 
and  continues  to  conduct  extensive  research  to  develop  scien- 
tifically advanced  health,  beauty  and  personal  care  products.  Dr. 
Murad's  comprehensive  approach,  innovative  formulas  and  exclusive 


delivery  systems  have  produced  dramatic  results  restoring  a 
sustaining  beauty  and  wellness  for  people  around  the  world.  T 
following  are  the  questions  he  asks  his  new  patients  in  his  L 
Angeles  office.  In  order  to  evaluate  your  skin  properly,  we  need 
the  following  information: 


Patient  Information 


Name: 


Age  (Important): 


Address: 


City:. 


State:. 


Sex: 
Zip  Code:_ 


□  f 


Telephone  number:    ( 


>. 


e-mail  address: 


Are  you  using  Retin-A  □,  Renova   D,  Benzoyl  Peroxide  □,  or  another  skin  medication? 

Do  you  take  birth  control  pills?   Dyes    □  no  Are  you  pregnant  or  breast  feeding?   Dyes    □  no 


Skin  Type 


1.  Your  skin  is:  (Please  check  only  one) 

a   □  Somewhat  oily  in  theT-zone  but  not  all  over 
b   □  Undeniably  oily  all  over,  even  the  cheek  area 
c   □  Noticeably  dry  all  over 
d   □  Oily  or  normal  with  patches  of  dry  areas 
e    □  Not  too  oily  and  not  too  dry  anywhere 

2.  Acne  Breakouts:  (Check  only  if  applicable) 

a   □  You  have  breakouts  once  in  a  while 

b    □  You  are  prone  to  breakouts 
at  least  once  a  month 

c   □  You  have  persistent  acne 


Special  Concerns 


3.  Sensitivity: 

a  □  Your  skin  never  breaks  out  in  a  rash 
when  using  new  soaps  or  perfumes 

b  □  Your  skin  rarely  breaks  out  in  a  rash 
when  using  new  soaps  or  perfumes 

c  □  Your  skin  always  breaks  out  in  a  rash 
when  using  new  soaps  or  perfumes 

4.  Your  pores  are: 

(Look  closely  in  a  well-lit  mirror) 

a   □  Barely  noticeable 

b   □  Larger  around  the  nose  and  chin  area 

C   □  Large  and  visible  all  over 


5.  After  washing  your  skin  is: 

(Check  only  if  applicable) 
a    □  Oily  in  theT-zone  a  few  hours  late 
b   □  Oily  all  over  in  about  10  minutes 
c  □  Flaky 
d   □  Very  irritated  and  red 


6.  Do  seasonal  changes  affect 
your  skin? 

a   □  Yes.  I  am  drier  in  the  winter  and 
more  oily  in  the  summer. 

b   □  No.  I  do  not  notice  a  difference 


7.  You  have  areas  of  darker  brown  (not  red)  discoloration. 

a      □    yes 
B      □    no 

8.  If  you  hold  the  underside  of  your  right  forearm  against  the  top 
of  your  left  forearm  the  top  seems  darker  and  more  freckled. 

a     □    yes 
b     □    no 

9.  Pinch  the  skin  on  the  top  side  of  your  hand.  Does  it  take  longer 
than  1  second  to  bounce  back? 

a     □    yes 
b     □    no 


Evaluating  Your  Over-All  Health 


10.  Lightly  brush  a  make-up  brush  across  your  eyelid. 
Does  your  skin  feel  less  "firm"  than  it  used  to? 

a    □  yes 
b     □    no 

11.  Look  in  the  mirror.  Smile  and  squint,  then  release. 
Do  you  notice  signs  of  aging  around  the  eye  area? 

a    □    yes 
b     □    no 

12.  None  of  these  concerns  apply  to  you  but  you  are 
still  interested  in  general  preventative  maintenance. 

a     □    yes 
b     □    no 


13.  How  often  do  you  exercise?       14.  How  much  water  do  you  drink?      15.  Do  you  currently  take  vitamins?      16.  How  would  you  describe 

your  overall  level  of  stres: 

a    □  Frequently  a    □  8  glasses  a  day  a    Dyes 

B    □  Occasionally  b    □  4  glasses  a  day  b    D  no  a    Q  Low 

c    D  Rarely  to  never  C    □  1  glass  a  day  B    D  Medium 

c    □  High 


Fill  Out  The  Form  And  Contact  Us  For  Your  Free  Evaluation 


Mail  it  in: 

Murad,  Inc.    Attn:  Dept.  MD25 

P.O.  Box  1630 

Manhattan  Beach,  CA  90267 


Call  it  in: 


1-888-42-MURAD 


Ask  about  our  special  offer. 


Goto: 

www.murad.com 

Fax  it  in: 
1-888-24-MURAD 
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L.ITTMAN      JEWELERS 

*  the  world's  premier  pen  maker,  a  line  of  functionally  elegant  Swiss  watches 

Presenting  the  new  Swiss  made  Sonoma™  Series  for  him  &  her.  1  800  ATCROSS. 
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BLOOMINGDALE'S 


I  want  you  to  see  my  blues  collection. 


My  independence. 


Let  them  see  you  in  Brooks  Brothers 


lyKOTTid 


To  find  Luxottica  eyewear  call  i  888  Luxottica  or  visit  www.luxofticagroup.com 


FEND 
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WL 
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FENDI    ZUCCA    CHRONOGRAPH    FINE    SWISS    TIMEPIECES    AVAILABLE     AT     F 


AND    FINE    JEWELLERS    WORLD! 
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left  of  Fisher 

idy  Works  is  a  little  logo  in  the  doorjamb 

old  G.M.  cars;  acquired  by  Chrysler, 

Baron  is  the  name  of  a  now  discontin- 

d  sedan. 

Amazingly  enough,  this  practice  still  ex- 
I  in  the  world  of  private  jets.  The  manu- 
rturers  deliver  a  "green"  airplane,  so 
lied  because  a  green  corrosion-resistant 
ating  covers  the  metal.  It  then  goes  to  a 
ampletion  shop,"  where  the  interior  is 
jduced,  exterior  paint  is  applied,  and 
:  plane  is  finished  off.  Each  interior  is 
utterly  one-off,  custom  design. 
I  now  had  to  shop  for  a  completion 
nter  to  refurbish  my  plane.  There  are 
e  premier  shops  in  the  United  States 
it  handle  Gulfstreams,  and  I  was  soon 
ash  in  glossy  brochures  from  each  of 
:m.  I  eagerly  pawed  through  the  photos, 
)king  for  inspiration  in  the  transforma- 
n  of  my  ugly  duckling.  Trouble  is,  the 
:tures  were  even  uglier. 
Some  of  the  planes  were  perfectly  suit- 
to  the  sort  of  folks  who  would  think 
:  high  roller's  suite  at  Caesars  Palace  is 
)  drab  and  understated.  They  were  a 
t  of  gold-plating,  mirrors,  and  vulgar 
shes  of  contrasting,  expensive  materials, 
tother  set  was  calmer,  but  had  jarring 
ments  that  made  one  wonder  what  the 
signers  were  thinking.  My  favorite  was 
plane  with  overstuffed  chairs  uphol- 
red  in  white  leather.  The  leather  on 
:  chairbacks  was  gathered  into  a  nar- 
n  vertical  slot  in  the  center  of  the 
air.  with  folds  and  wrinkles  that  were 
iched  into  the  slot.  I'm  sure  that  the 


Setting  aside  the  lingering  worry  about 
what  type  of  seats  would  reflect  my  own 
Zeitgeist,  I  hired  Lee  to  design  the  interi- 
or. "It  will  be  a  simple,  straightforward 
job,"  I  said,- "just  reupholster  it,  fix  the 
wood,  and  paint  the  damned  thing." 

Lee  said  "Uh-huh"  with  such  lack  of 
conviction  that  it  gave  me  pause. 

Decorating  a  plane  is  even  more  wildly 
expensive  than  flying  in  one.  No  mat- 
ter how  outrageous  you  think  a 
ground-based  price  is.  wait  until  you  try 
to  put  the  stuff  into  a  jet.  Part  of  this  is 
the  genuine  need  to  use  special  light- 
weight materials.  Strict  FA. A.  regulations 
also  play  a  role.  Mostly,  however,  it  seems 
to  be  a  way  for  the  completion  centers  to 
take  a  rich  guy  for  a  ride  even  more  ex- 
pensive than  he'll  get  in  his  jet. 

People  who  have  been  in  business  a 
while  tend  to  develop  a  good  bullshit  de- 
tector—a sixth  sense  that  tells  them  when 
things  do  not  add  up.  I  fancy  myself  an 
expert  in  this  arena,  and  count  on  it  to 
see  me  through  many  tough  situations- 
jets  included.  What  I  failed  to  realize  is 
that  my  bullshit  detector  would  be  in 
constant  alarm.  Everything  I  heard  told 
me  I  was  being  taken  advantage  of  left, 
right,  and  center.  It  wasn't  a  question  of 
detecting  bullshit  I  was  swimming  neck 
deep  in  it.  But  you  can't  fight  it  all,  you 
have  to  prioritize.  Every  day  brought  a 
new  example  of  bullshit  triage. 

Through  sheer  force  of  will,  Lee  man- 
aged to  keep  most  of  the  costs  under  con- 
trol. When  that  wasn't  possible,  she  found 


About  the  only  place  I  drew  the  line  in  fa- 
vor of  ready-made  was  the  wineglasses— the 
custom  samples  of  Baccarat  crystal  just 
never  looked  right  to  me. 

Passengers  in  a  plane  don't  have  direct 
contact  with  the  engines  or  avionics.  In- 
stead, their  experience  is  dominated  by  a 
small  number  of  design  details,  finishes, 
and  materials.  Change  these  and  you 
change  the  plane  in  a  dramatic  way.  My  fa- 
vorite example  is  "memory  foam,"  a  NASA- 
designed  substance  that  molds  itself  to  the 
contours  of  your  body.  It's  almost  never 
used  by  completion  centers,  but  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  totally  changed  the  feel 
of  the  chairs.  Lee  had  to  make  a  half- 
dozen  variations  of  density  and  thickness 
and  have  me  do  "sit  tests"  to  find  the  right 
combination.  Yet  it  was  worth  the  effort 
and  every  penny  a  hundred  times  over. 

Electronics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ex- 
pensive. A  new  switch— say,  for  a  reading 
light— was  $300.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
almost  a  hundred  switches  in  the  cabin. 
As  long  as  you're  replacing  the  switches, 
you  might  as  well  get  neat  new  halogen 
reading  lights  for  another  $15,000.  The 
two  flat-screen  TVs  set  me  back  $36,000. 
The  old  telephone  on  the  plane  was 
analog  and  sounded  awful— you  really 
couldn't  conduct  business  on  it.  A  new, 
digital  telephone  was  "only"  $100,000, 
not  counting  the  fax-machine  adapter  for 
$20,000.  Unfortunately,  it  wouldn't  work 
outside  the  U.S. 

Amid  the  cruel  calculus  of  the  refurb 
hangar  my  friend  "C,"  a  billionaire  known 
for  his  Zen-like  affinity  for  solitude,  asked 


ery  price  quote  I  heard  told  me  I  was  being  taken  advantage  of  left,  right,  and  center. 


signer  had  other  aspirations,  but  it 
)ked  to  me  like  nothing  so  much  as  a 
fat  white  leather  rectum. 

\\  hen  I  discovered  the  kind  of  product 
If  the  completion  centers  were  offering, 
I  it  became  clear  that,  once  again,  I'd 
:d  some  outside  help.  Through  mutual 
;nds  I  interviewed  Lee  Dicks  Guice,  an 
erior  designer  reputed  to  be  up  to  the 
k.  Every  design  professional  has  an 
ening  pitch  designed  to  both  entice  and 
imidate  the  client.  A  few  minutes  into 
>.  Guice's  spiel,  she  was  saying  some- 
ng  meaningful  about  how  the  dialogue 
'.ween  designer  and  client  would  result 
the  perfect  reflection  of  the  client  Zeit- 
st,  or  some  such.  I  handed  her  the  pho- 
of  the  white  leather  seats.  "So,  explain 
w  any  designer  could  do  this." 
She  paused  for  a  second,  then  looked  me 
the  eye,  replying.  "Isn't  it  obvious?  The 
:nt  must  have  been  a  colossal  asshole." 


outside  vendors  to  improve  the  quality.  She 
designed  a  special  carpet  that  was  to  be 
handwoven  by  the  top  carpet  weaver  in  the 
world,  while  the  completion  center  offered 
what  was  by  comparison  a  very  ordinary 
carpet.  The  custom  carpet  came  to  $24,924; 
the  run-of-the-mill  version  was  $25,000. 

Custom  design  became  an  addiction.  I 
could  understand  custom  woodwork;  after 
all,  the  pieces  were  cut  to  measure.  But 
why  in  the  name  of  God  would  I  need  cus- 
tom cloth?  Yet  the  pull  toward  custom  was 
inexorable.  FA.A.-mandated  procedures 
and  criteria  added  so  much  to  the  cost  that 
the  material  price  was  largely  irrelevant 
anyway,  so  why  not  do  it  right?  In  the  end, 
every  stitch  of  fabric  in  the  plane  was  cus- 
tom-woven. The  plates  in  the  galley  were 
custom-designed  and  painted  in  Austria  to 
match  the  stripe  Lee  did  for  the  exterior. 
Much  of  the  leather  was  custom-dyed,  and 
Lee  traveled  to  the  sawmill  to  select  the 
logs  that   would   be  turned   into  veneer. 


me  who  my  acoustic  guy  was.  My  what? 
It  turned  out  that,  if  I  really  wanted  to  do 
it  right,  I  needed  to  hire  an  acoustic  ex- 
pert to  select  the  proper  kind  of  sound- 
proofing. Otto  Pobanz,  a  76-year-old  for- 
mer pilot,  is  the  acoustic  consultant  of  the 
cognoscenti  among  private-jet  owners.  Pri- 
or to  taking  the  plane  in  for  completion.  I 
picked  up  Otto  in  Dallas  for  a  test  flight. 
Up  the  stairs  popped  a  jovial,  burly  old 
guy  with  six  suitcases.  Was  he  going  to 
move  in?  No,  it  turned  out  that  five  of  the 
cases  were  crammed  with  the  latest  in 
electronic  gear.  We  spent  the  next  several 
hours  charting  every  decibel  at  every  fre- 
quency from  every  seat. 

By  this  stage  in  my  story  you  may  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  soundproofing  a 
jet  requires  vast  quantities  of  money.  In 
return,  you  can  get  a  much  quieter  plane. 
Some  of  the  money  goes  to  materials,  like 
the    S80.000  . 1 1  s  i  i  d  on  paoi 
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MEN  HAVE  ALWAYS  BEEN  COMFORTABLE  HERE 
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he1  New  ivsiahiisnnuMH 


I  ONI  IN  II  D    I  ROM    PACil  SpCtlt       "II       .1 

Kevlar-and  Nome*  flow  pad,  bul  mosl  is 
jusi  attention  to  detail  Silicone  rubber 
isolators  have  to  go  <>n  ever)  bolt  con- 
necting the  interioi  to  the  airframe.  Miss 
even  one  of  them  and  you  have  .1  path  for 
vibration.  Otto's  job,  in  part,  is  to  make 
sine  that  each  nitpicky  detail  is  taken 
care  of,  Completion  centers  cringe  when 
the}  see  Oiu>  coming. 

I  bout  this  time  I  got  a  call  from  "M,"  a 
j\  retired  C.E.O,  who  became  so  involved 
/ 1  with  Ins  company  planes  that  he  wound 
up  getting  a  license  to  ll\  them.  "\bu  have 
got  to  gel  E.G.RW.S.,"  he  blurted  into  the 
phone.  In  the  acronym-happ)  aviation 
world,  this  turned  out  to  be  Enhanced 
Ground  Proximity  Warning  System. 

Probablj  the  single  major  cause  of  death 
in  private  jets  is  known  by  another  abbrevi- 
ation CELT.— Controlled  Flight  Into  Ter- 
rain. Plainly  put.  CELT  is  when  the  pilot 
flies  cheerfully  right  into  the  ground,  think- 
ing it  isn't  nearby.  CHIT,  is  what  killed 
Commerce  Secretary  Ron  Brown;  at  night. 
111  bad  weather,  his  air-force  pilots  goofed 
on  their  location  and  caught  a  mountain. 
The  Korean  Air  disaster  in  Guam  in  1997 
may  also  be  blamed  on  CELT.  Each  year 


a  large  portion  of  the  CO eici. il- Might 

fatalities  have  a  similai  01  igin 

rhe  antidote  to  CELT,  is  E.G.RW.S.  a 
system  that  uses  navigation  satellites  and  a 

built-in  computer  database  of  the  entire 
earth  to  keep  you  clear  of  mountains, 
bridges,  and  other  terra  fir  ma.  Mosl  air- 
lines don't  have  E.G.RW.S.  yet.  so  it  was  a 
waj  to  buy  a  level  of  safely  the  airlines 
couldn't  oiler.  Compared  with  the  other 
Stuff,  at  $100,000  this  was  a  cheap  up- 
grade after  all,  if  you'll  pay  that  much  to 
cover  your  chairs,  why  not  pay  it  to  stay 
alive?  Getting  it  in  my  plane  wasn't  as  sim- 
ple as  just  saying  yes.  Various  avionics  sys- 
tems were  incompatible  and  needed  to  be 
upgraded  (just  another  $100,000  or  so). 

Soon.  I  was  hiring  more  consultants. 
Royce  Stevens,  a  former  quality-control 
czar  for  Gulfstream,  became  my  technical 
overseer.  Royce  has  the  ability  to  quote 
FA. A.  regulations  by  heart,  and  scares 
the  bejesus  out  of  completion-center  folks 
who  cannot.  For  the  avionics,  I  was  told  I 
needed  a  "front-end  man,"  aviation  slang 
for  an  expert  in  the  various  technologies 
in  the  cockpit.  Joe  Scheibler  signed  on, 
and  proved  invaluable  in  getting  the  sys- 
tems to  work  correctly.  My  pilots  and  me- 
chanic  also   worked   on   overseeing   the 


plane   "General"  Lee  was  commanc 
chief,  marshaling  the  troops  on  a  dailv 
sis.  Picture  a  sophisticated  designer 
in   Romeo  (ugli  strutting  amid  the 
collar  carpenters  and  mechanics.  CJ 
to  be  sure,  but  the  proof  is  in  the  res 
Any  custom  job  worth  doing  is  worth 
ing  with  expert  supervision 

The  original  estimate  for  my  inti 
was  $923,875  and  three  months, 
reality  was  $2  million  and  six  mod 
The  interior  decoration  alone  worked  01 
$7,600  per  square  foot,  a  figure  that  wl 
make  even  the  haughtiest  terrestrialT 
signer  blanch.  As  in  all  remodeling  j*. 
a  lot  of  the  cost  increase  was  due  tojne 
client,  because  1  added  one  gadget  orfca- 
ture  after  another,  while  the  delays  'it 
more  the  completion  center's  fault. 

Schedule   and    money   aside,   if 
there  was  a  case  where  the  ends  did  j|| 
fy  the  means,  this  is  it.  The  result  is  : 
ning.  The  initial  visual  impact  is  gl 
but  I  am  surprised  at  the  depth  of  th{ 
perience.    Each    tiny    detail— the 
chrome  finish  on  the  cabinet  latchesj 
edge  work  in  the  lavatory,  the  mer 
foam  in  the  seats— reveals  fresh  marvd. 
When  I'm  alone  in  the  back  on  a 


When  I'm  in  the  back  on  a  long  flight,  I  sometimes  look  around  and  burst  out  laughi 


SLEEPING  ON  A  CLOUD 
The  G  Ill's  custom- 
made  divan 
can  be  converted 
into  a  bed. 


flight,  I  will  sometimes  look  around  I 
burst  out  laughing.  It  must  be  a  dream  [ 
I'm  in  this  grand  jet.  I  half  expect  som«ie 
to  come  roust  me  out  of  my  reverie,  saig 
that  Mr.  Big  wants  his  plane  back. 

A  trip  across  the  country  is  now  no  pre 
daunting  than  hopping  in  the  car  (m 
drive.  I  can  attend  an  event  in  Santa  ar* 
bara,  a  party  in  Chicago,  and  a  meetinin 
Manhattan  in  as  many  days  without  brJc- 
ing  a  sweat.  It's  no  longer  a  big  deal  to  )p 
down  the  coast  to  have  dinner  with  sqe- 
body.  When  I'm  on  the  West  Coast,  Hani 
is  now  a  comfortable  weekend  trip.  On* 
East  Coast,  Palm  Beach  and  the  Bahaas  1 
are  equally  close.  Best  of  all,  the  red  is  £K 
from  red-eye  flights,  now  that  I  have  a  al 
bed  to  sleep  on.  Little  things  perhaps,  bune 
sum  is  greater  than  the  parts.  My  view  of  vo-i 
graphy  has  been  fundamentally  transforrd.  I 

The  concept  of  the  moment  is  '& 
technology  will  shrink  the  distance  0 
separates  people  around  the  globe.  InsM 
of  traveling  so  much,  we  will  meenBl 
videoconference  and  do  our  shoppingjB 
hue  We  will  go  about  our  lives  withoH 
thought  about  distance  or  location— oH 
the  pundits  tell  us.  Whether  it  will  haptf 
is  hard  to  say,  but  I  can  report  this:  arfl 
with  a  few  tons  of  kerosene  per  hour,  I 
simulate  that  world  today.  □ 
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sometime?  what  separate?  work  ffom  relaxation  i?  miles'  o|"  tra|~|~ic. 


Sometimes-  it's-  just  a  door. 


Embassy  Suites*  hotel  is  the  perfect  environment  for  business  travelers.  After 

working  late  in  one  room  of  your  suite,  a  restful  night's  sleep  is  just  next 

door.  Enjoy  our  evening  reception/  Stretch  out  in  an  open  atrium.  Then  recharge 

in  the  morning  with  a  free,  cooked-to-order  breakfast.  Your  satisfaction 

is  100%  guaranteed.  Stay  at  Embassy  Suites  hotel  on  your  next  business       H 1V1 13/\3  3  I 

trip.  And  shorten  the  distance  between  work  and  relaxation.  ^LJl  1  £.3 


tSub)«t  to  stare  and  local  laws  ©  1998.  Promus  HotcK,  Im 


www.embassy-suites.com 
What  a  difference  a  stay  makes?*      1  -800-EMB ASSY 


\X/e  oj~j  er  wide-open  space?  in  a  varietu  of"  wide-open  spaces. 


At  the  beach,  in  the  mountains  or  on  the  green,  the  next 
time  you  plan  a  vacation,  treat  yourself  to  a  two-room  suite 
that's  as  spacious  as  the  great  outdoors.  Enjoy  our  evening 
reception.'     Rejuvenate  in  an  open  atrium.  Then 
recharge  in  the  morning  with  a  complimentary,  cooked-to-order  breakfast.  With  Embassy  Suites'"  hotels 
in  over  140  locations  from  coast  to  coast,  wide-open  spaces  are  more  accessible  than  ever.  )U1  1  J 

www.embassy-su] 
What  a  difference  a  stay  makes."      1  -800-EMBv 


EMBA! 


Sub|eu  to  state  anJ  local  laws,  i  I  1998,  Pnimus  I  Inn-Is,  In* 


Cosy  candlelit  hideaways 
Isolated  beaches 
)Bfrlft^ltrtlS1iT^erijnd 
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Honeymoon  in  Rlasha. 


Alaska  or  Antigua,  there's  more  out  there  than  you  think.  Whether  your  destination  is  halfway  around  the  world  or 
in  your  own  backyard,  Epicurious  Travel  is  filled  with  recommendations  you  won't  find  in  the  usual  travel  books. 
It's  not  the  obvious  things.  It's  the  little  details,  the  ones  that  make  the  difference.  With  content  from  Conde  Nast 
Traveler,  including  the  Gold  List,  Readers'  Choice  Polls,  and  unique  travel  for  two  ideas  from  Bride's,  you're  sure 
to  find  that  little  restaurant  only  the  locals 
know  about  or  discover  that  bungalow  #1 2 
on  the  north  shore  has  the  best  sunset  on 
theisland.  Your  vacation  is  precious.  So 
Search-Find-Go  and  make  the  most  of  it. 


www.epicurious.com 
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GUCCI 

ENVY 


GUCCI 

ENVY 

FOR       MEN 


the  new  fragrance  from  Gucci 

bloomingdale's       the  bon  marche       burdines 
goldsmiths       lazarus       macy's       rich's 


I  BIS  OF  THE  VALLEY 


Name:  Leelee  Sobieski.  Age:  16.  Recently  made     ■ 
her  first  big  splash  in:  Mi  mi  Leder's  Deep  Impact. 
co-starring  Elijah  Wood  and  Robert  Duvall. 
Soon  to  be  going  highbrow  in:  Merchant  Ivory's 
I  Soldier's  Daughter  Never  Cries,  featuring 
Barbara  Hershey,  and  Stanley  Kubrick's  much- 
unticipatcd  Eyes  Wide  Slim,  with  Tom  Cruise 
and  Nicole  Kidman.  Your  "discovery"  was  a 
Lana-Turner-at-Schwab's-like  affair,  wasn't  it?  "  I  was  in 
in)  school  caleteria.  and  a  casting  directed 
for  Interview  with  the  Vampire  happened  to  be-, 
I  here,  and  she  asked  me  to  audition  for  the 
movie.  I  had  never  acted  a  day  in  my  life.    '«-! 
I  went  to  the  audition  and  I  was  horrible." 
As  one  of  the  few  people  who  have  actually  seen  Stanley 

k  Kubrick,  much  less  worked  with  him,  can  you  give  us  a 
little  update?  "Well,  when  I  first  got  the  part.       5 

•  1  heard  all  these  stories.  That  he's  an  amazing 
director,  but  he's  weird,  he's  a  little  scary. 
But  when  I  got  there,  he  was  the  most 
charming  man."  As  Hollywood's  latest  ingenue -to- 
be,  are  you  looking  forward  to  losing  your 
anonymity?  "You  get  so  much  from  actyj 
you  have  to  lake  the  fame  with  it. 
My  parents  are  O.K.  with  me 
acting,  but  they  said  if  I  gel  a  big 
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Casting  call:  Surrounded 

b\  future  candidates  for 

movie  adaptations.  Hallmark 

:  tainmem  chairman 

Robert  Hal  mi  Sr.  gets 

comfortable  in  his  New  York 

office.  Inset,  the  lineup 

on  his  office-phone  speed  dial 

includes  Isabella  Rossellini. 

Patrick.  Stewart, 

and  John  Litbgow. 


o  matter  where  I  am,  I'm  on  the  goddamned 
phone,"  says  Robert  Halmi  Sr.,  the  74-year- 
old  wunderkind  who,  as  ehairman  of  Hall- 
mark Entertainment  (a  subsidiary  of  the 
greeting-card  company),  produced  such  television  events 
as  Moby  Dick,  Tlte  Odyssey,  and  Gulliver's  Travels.  If  lit- 
erature and  TV  seem  strange  bedfellows,  consider  that 
the  Hungarian-born  Halmi  was  a  World  War  II  Resis- 
tance fighter,  a  photographer  for  Life,  and  a  documen- 
tary filmmaker  before  turning  to  television  production. 
And  now  he  makes  daily  trips  around  the  world  by 
phone  from  his  midtown-Manhattan  office. 

"It's  a  long  day  on  the  phone,"  says  Halmi,  who  starts 
calling  Australia  at  seven  a.m.  and  stays  up  late  to  speak 
to  L.A.  But  his  speed  dial,  programmed  for  24  numbers, 
makes  life  easier.  The  first  four  connect  him  to  shooting 
locations  around  the  world— Budapest  for  Crime  and  Punish- 
ment (scheduled  for  broadcast  this  month),  London  for  Alice 
in  Wonderland  (February),  and  Australia  for  Noah's  Ark  (May), 
all  for  NBC,  and  Morocco  for  Cleopatra  (May),  which  will  air 
on  ABC.  There's  also  a  spate  of  movie  stars  from  past  productions- 
Gregory  Peck,  from  Moby  Dick  (he's  No.  9),  Joanne  Woodward,  from 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bridge  (10),  and  Jon  Voight,  who  plays  Noah  and  was  in 
Return  to  Lonesome  Dove  (11).  Despite  the  fact  that  Halmi  himself  has 
25  different  phone  numbers  (he  has  homes  in  Manhattan,  Westchester, 
Kenya,  Marbella,  and  London,  plus  a  yacht),  it's  not  impossible  to  reach 
him.  Halmi  describes  getting  a  call  on  his  satellite  phone  in  a  New  Guinea 
rain  forest:  "There  were  about  20  naked  warriors  around  me  trying  to  figure  out 
what  the  hell  I'm  doing.  They  never  heard  the  phone  ringing  in  their  lives  before." 
Not  a  claim  Halmi  can  make,  even  for  a  day.  — betsey  osborne 


Night-Table 
Reading 


Rufus  Wainwright 

musician 


Narciso  Rodriguez 

designer 

Old  Rosa:  A  Novel 

in  Two  Stories, 

by  Reinaldo  Arenas  (Grove). 

"He  is  my  favorite  author.  It  is  one 

of  the  most  imaginative 

pieces  of  literature  I've  read. 

Some  of  these 

images  of  angels  on  fire 

are  incredible. " 


The  Troublesome  Offspring 
of  Cardinal  Guzman, 

by  Louis  de  Bernieres  (Vintage). 

"Highly  recommended 

for  latent  Catholics  and  cover 

judgers  like  myself." 
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Mark  Haines 

host, 
CNBC's  Squawk  Box 

Dereliction  of  Duty, 

by  H.  R.  McMaster 

(HarperPerennial).  "I  read 

almost  anything  written 

about  the  Vietnam  War  and  why 

we  went  through 

what  we  went  through. " 


Sophia  Loren 

author, 

Sophia  Loren's 

Recipes  &  Memorie: 

Audrey  Hepburn. 

b\  Barry  Paris  (P/ilnai 

"I  wanted  to  go  back 

to  those  happy  moments  n 

Andre)  and  myself 

were  living  in  the  same  n 

in  Switzerland." 
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Chastity  Bono  goes  out  on  her  own 


n  1990.  the  tabloid  Star  announced  that  Chastity  Bono 
was  a  lesbian  forcing  her  back  into  the  closet  for  an- 
other live  years,  until  she  came  out  herself  on  the  cover 
of  /'/'<  Advocate.  Until  recently  as  entertainment  media 
director  lor  glaad,  and  now  as  an  author,  Bono  has 
been  one  of  the  nation's  most  visible  homosexual- 
rights  leaders.  This  month,  as  she  releases  her  memoir 
and  coming-out  guide,  Family  Outing  (Little,  Brown), 
the  child  of  Sonny  and  Cher's  star-crossed  marriage 
agreed  to  talk  with  george  wayne  about  her  mother's 
reticence,  her  father's  tragic  death,  and  her  child 
hood  crush  on  one  of  Charlie's  Angels. 

George  Wayne:  Someone  I  know  once  told 
his  parents  about  his  homosexual  tenden- 
cies and  they  turned  their  hack  on  him 
for  three  years.  What  was  Cher's  very 
first  reaction  when  she  discovered  that 
her  only  daughter  was  a  dyke? 
Chastity  Bono:  I  don't  remember  the  ex- 
act words.  But  her  initial  reaction  was 
more  based  on  her  being  the  last 
person  in  my  immediate  family 
to  find  out.  And  she  was 
kind  of  embarrassed.  I  don't 
think  it  was  really  a  shock. 
But  I  think  it  was  this  thing 
that  she  had  been  hoping 
wasn't    true,    and    then    it 
turned  out  to  be. 
G.W.  Your  father,  Sonny, 
took  it  pretty  cool,  but,  ironi- 
cally enough,  you  were  really 
scared  to  tell  your  mother. 
C.B.  Well,  I  guess  it  seems 
ironic  to  other  people.  But 
it  made  perfect  sense  to  me. 
This  was  something  that  she 
feared,  and  instinctually  I 
must  have  known  that.  It  was 
this  thing  we  both  didn't  talk 
about. 

G.W.  Have  you  ever  forgiven 
the  tabloids  for  outing  you? 
You've  said  that  "being  outed  was 
the  most  destructive,  terrifying  thing 
anyone  could  imagine."  Looking 
back,  do  you  think  you  were  over- 
reacting? 

C.B.  No.  At  the  time,  it  was  the 
most  difficult  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened to  me.  I  have  since  dealt  with  things 
that  have  been  more  difficult.  I  think  any 
gay  person  knows  what  it  feels  like.  You  can 


imagine  what  it's  like  when  the  whole  world  finds  outl 
before  you're  ready.  It  was  very  overwhelming,  but  I  have] 
gotten  over  it. 

G.W.  How  did  you  feel  seeing  your  mother  play  a  lesbian  in\ 
Silkwood/ 

C.B.  For  me  it  wasn't  her  playing  it  that  was  so  interest-l 
ing— I  didn't  think,  Yeah,  cool,  my  mom  is  playing  a  les-j 
bian.  I  had  just  figured  it  out  myself.  There  is  a  scene  I 
where  she  tells  Karen  Silkwood  she  is  in  love  with  her.  And| 
I  remember  liking  that  scene  a  lot. 

G.W.  In  your  book  you  said  you  realized  you  were  dykers\ 
when  you  saw  the  movie  Personal  Best. 

C.B.  It  really  was  an  epiphany  for  me.  Seeing  that  | 
scene  where  the  two  women  kissed,  all  of  a  sud- 
den I  completely  understood  myself. 
G.W.  And  your  suspicions  were  confirmed  when  you\ 
found  yourself  with  a  crush  on  your  mother's  friend\ 
Kate  Jackson. 

C.B.  That  was  actually  earlier,  and  that  has  had  I 
such  a  big  deal  made  out  of  it.  It  I 
was   really  the   innocent   kind   ofl 
crush  I  think  a  lot  of  little  girls 
have  on  women.  Of  course,  the 
tabloids  have  taken  this  beyond] 
that. 

G.W.  G.W.  is  all  for  the  notion] 

"Chas  Bono,  congresswoman." 

Is  that  a  possibility? 

C.B.  Yeah,  it  is  a  possibility.  I 

But  I  do  think  it's  something  | 

I  wouldn't  do  for  a  while. 

G.W.  Do  you  wake  up  in\ 

the  middle  of  the  night] 

missing  your  father? 

C.B.  I  don't  wake  up  in  I 

the  middle  of  the  night, 

but  I  certainly  do  miss| 

him  a  lot. 

G.W.  Do  you  ever  go  to  I 
Jodie  Foster's  house  for\ 
dinner? 

C.B.  No,  but  I  wish  I  did. 
I've  never  met  the  woman,  I 
but  I'm  a  huge  fan  of  hers.  | 
It  would  be  neat  to. 
G.W.  Chas,  did  anyone  I 
ever  tell  you   that  you\ 
kinda  look  like  a  younger] 
Liz  Smith? 

C.B.  Yeah,  actually.  There  wasj 

this  book  Separated  at  Birth?,  \ 

and  I  think  they  had  me  and  Liz  I 

Smith  together.   So  somebody  | 

else  thought  so,  too. 
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NEW    YORK 


Hot  voodoo:  Sami 

and  Rena  Sindi  sway 

to  the  jungle  beat. 

Intel,  an  invitation  to 

Pia  Getty  and  Gay 

Gay  Gerry's  "Torran 

and  Jane"  parly  in 

the  Hamptons. 
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Alex  and  Aliix  von  f 
Dylan  Blown  [at  red 
Alex  Lasky,  Caroline 
Liz  Cohen/And  Lulu  < 
Kwiatkoyv 


SOUTHAMPTON     SAFARI 


•  '  K 


Queen  Conga: 
Cliantal  Miller. 


he  Hamptons  social  jungle  throbbed 
with  the  beat  of  African  drums  as  a 
tribe  ol'  lithe  young  beauties  with  glam- 
orous family  names  including  Samantha  Boardman, 
Patricia  I lerrera.  Lulu  cle  Kwialkowski  and  her  brother 
Stephan,  Muriel  and  Nuno  Brandolini  d'Adda,  Bettina 
Zilkha,  Alison  and   Harry   Hurl    III,  Gian   Luca  Ci- 


Social  lioness: 


Pia  Getty. 


-  T 


: 


in    fake-leopardskin    sarongs    and    loincloths    at    the 


Ml 


gave  for  the  birthdays  of  their  husbands,  Christopher 

and  William,  respectively.  Pia's  parents,  duly-free  chief- 
lain  Robert  Miller  and  his  wife,  Chanlal,  in  discreel 
khaki  safari  outfits,  were  there,  alone  with  her  sisters, 


spective  husbands.  Lrowi 

Greece  and  Prince  Alexn 

berg.  By  the  time  the  gu 

cake  was  ca 


ici  Alexandra,  anu  ineu  re- 
s.  Crown  Prince  Pavlos  of 
ce  Alexandre  von  Fiirsten- 


a-shaped 


Prince  of  the  jungle: 
Dimitri  of  Yugoslavia. 


rillas,  Pia  had  told  most  of  the 
suests  that  she  has  a  title  now: 


ambassadress  to  the  United 
Stales  from  Sephora,  the  revo- 
lutionary French  cosmetics 
retailer  owned  by  L.V.M.H. 
and   launched   in   Sollo  this 


summer. 


BOB  COI 


Call  of  the  wild: 
Robert  Miller  and  a 
roaring  Princess 

Marie-Chantal. 


Jt<        Social  safari:  Prince  Pavlos  of  Greece, 
Sami  Sindi,  and  Christopher  Getty. 


V.F.'sBobColacello. 
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IN  I  I  EDUCING  THE  SHIRT  &  1  IF      c  :OLLECTION 
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VJ 


As  a  once  fabled  NASA  turns  40,  John  Glenn, 
the  astronaut-senator  who  made  history  in  a  Mercury  capsule- 
on  1%2,  is  going  hack  into  orbit  for  nine  davs  aboard 


RlMvER  BUCK  wonders  whether  the  77-vear-old  (denirs  October 

blastoff,  anchored  In  Walter  Cronkite.  can  reunite 

Vmerica's  passion  for  the  final  frontier 


MISSI 


JOHN  GLENN,  77 

Photographed  in  Building  9, 
Johnson  Space  Center,  in  Houston,  Texas,  on  July  2,  1998. 

He  became  an  icon  at  40,  the  first  American  to  orbit  Earth.  The  space  pioneer, 

shown  in  his  1962  helmet  and  current  shuttle  gear,  is  a  pioneer 

of  time  as  welk  this  month  he  is  scheduled  to  become  the  oldest  man  ever  to  brave 

the  heavens.  A  member  of  the  freshman  class  of  Mercury  astronauts, 
John  Glenn  established  a  reputation  for  calmly  surviving  bumpy  rides.  Since  then, 

the  Ohio  senator  has  endured  the  rough-and-tumble  of  politics: 

weathering  24  years  on  Capitol  Hill,  a  failed  presidential  bid,  and  the  Keating  Five 

banking  scandal.  Perhaps  it  is  this  epic  resilience  that  Americans  will 

celebrate  most  when  Glenn  goes  aloft 


his    would    be    an 


evenl,  space  officials  finally  decided,  that 
would  position  nasa  for  the  90s— a  decade 
when  Americans  seem  to  measure  them- 
selves not  so  much  by  their  stunning  techni- 
cal achievements  as  by  the  candlepower  of 
their  nostalgia.  In  January,  after  years  of 
behind-the-scenes  maneuvering  by  Senator 
John  Glenn,  nasa  at  last  relented  and  an- 
nounced the  ultimate  trophy  retirement:  nine 
days  in  space  aboard  the  shuttle,  some  36 
years  after  Glenn  had  orbited  to  fame  inside 
a  capsule  named  Friendship  7.  Even  after 
word  began  to  leak  out  that  space  scientists 
doubted  the  practical  value  of  sending  a  77- 
year-old  into  space— Glenn  will  conduct 
geriatric-related  experiments— the  country 
seemed  more  than  willing  to  accept  this  tri- 
umph of  symbolism  over  substance. 

Indeed,  the  initial  media  buzz  sounded 
positively  giddy.  It  was  as  if,  in  the  age  of 
Lewinsky  and  Drudge,  we  longed  for  those 
balmy,  Bobby  Darin  days  of  innocence.  In 
1961,  John  F.  Kennedy  had  poetically 
dared  men  to  walk  on  the  Moon  "before 
this  decade  is  out,"  and  the  U.S.  spent  $20 
billion  to  get  there  by  July  1969— with  five 
months  to  spare.  Project  Mercury  had  sent 
six  men  skyward  (1961-63),  the  Gemini 
program  had  launched  10  pairs  into  space 
(1965-66),  and  Apollo  had  brought  a  doz- 
en men  to  the  Moon  and  back  (1969-72). 
Now,  a  generation  later,  our  culture  seems 
eager  for  a  shot  of  Mercury.  In  recent 
space  epics,  Apollo  13  and  HBO's  From  the 
Earth  to  the  Moon,  astronauts  are  lionized. 
In  Rocket  Boys,  to  be  published  this  fall, 
Homer  Hickam  Jr.  recounts  a  boyhood 
making  missiles.  And  this  month  an  aging 
astronaut  will  return  for  a  last  heavenly 
hurrah.  For  America,  Glenn's  voyage  will 
be  nine  days  on  retro-rockets:  On  Golden 
Pond  meets  The  Right  Stuff. 

"The  early  space  program  represented 
an  enormous  emotional  reservoir  the 
American  people  could  draw  on,"  says  Jim 
Lovell,  the  legendary  commander  who 
nursed  a  crippled  Apollo  13  back  to  Earth 
in  1970.  Lovell,  70,  a  Chicago-area  entre- 
preneur, enjoyed  his  own  brush  with 
rekindled  heroism  continued  on  page  292 
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ROCKET  WARRIORS 


GORDON  COOPER,  71,  DICK  GORDON,  68,  AND  PETE  CONRAD,  68 

Photographed  at  the  Rosamond  Dry  Lake  bed, 
Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  California,  on  July  29,  1998. 


*& 


"Hey,  Pete,  it's  great  to  see  that  Mach  3  nose 

of  yours  again,"  said  Gordon  "Gordo"  Cooper  (left),  at  a 

desert  reunion  with  former  astronauts  Pete  Conrad 

(right)  and  Dick  Gordon.  The  occasion:  a  group  portrait  near  the 

airstrip  where  shuttles  land-on  the  40th  anniversary  of 

the  "Space  Act"  that  created  NASA.  Cooper  manned  Mercury  9;  Cooper  and 

Conrad  flew  Gemini  5;  Conrad  and  Gordon  were  paired  on 

Gemini  1 1  and  Apollo  12.  Whenever  they  get  together,  the  three  swap  blistering 

barbs  and  flying  yarns.  Cooper  designs  and  tests  new  aircraft  in  Los  Angeles. 

"I  get  cranky  if  I  don't  fly  at  least  three  times  a  month,"  he  says. 

Gordon,  retired  to  Arizona,  mostly  "flies  a  golf  cart"  these  days.  And  Conrad 

runs  a  California  satellite  company.  Two  years  ago  he  set 

a  speed  record,  circling  the  globe  in  a  Learjet  in  49  hours  and  change. 

X.  "If  you'd  had  me  as  co-pilot,"  drawls  Cooper, 

"we'd'a  made  it  in  46."  Cooper  approves  of  the  upcoming 

Glenn  trip,  with  one  caveat:  "I  better  get  my  ride 

to  Mars  when  I'm  77" 


THE  VOICE   OF  SPACE 


WALTER  CRONKITE,  81 

tographed  at  his  home  on  Katama  Bay 
in  Edgartown,  Massachusetts,  on  August  24. 


mi 


en  CNN  reunites  Walter  Cronkite  with  an  anchor  chair 
this  month,  the  network  will  be  creating  its  own  bit 
of  history.  His  coverage  of  Glenn's  liftoff  will  be  Cronkite's  first  majo 

live  broadcast  in  17  years.  Cronkite  was  one  of  the  few 

who  instantly  believed  in  the  dream  of  sending  a  man  to  the  M 

He  could  not  forget  one  lasting  image  from  his  days  as 

a  World  War  II  correspondent.  "It  was  the  planes,"  he  recalls,  "thousai 

and  thousands  of  American  planes  that  flooded  into  Europe  and 

the  Pacific  to  win  the  war.  That  convinced  me  we  could  put  hardware 

down  on  the  Moon."  Imperturbable  on-air,  Old  Iron  Pants 

wrestled  with  private  fears  before  each  launch.  "I  had  a  terrible  feeling 

we  were  rushing  these  flights,"  he  says,  "'that  we 

might  lose  one  of  these  boys.  I'd  seen  too  many  unmanned        j 

Redstones  blow  up  on  the  pad." 
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BLASTS   FROM   THE   PAST 


CHRIS  KRAFT,  74,  AND  GENE  KRANZ,  65 

Photographed  at  Rocket  Park,  Johnson  Space  Center, 
in  Houston,  Texas,  on  July  23,  1998. 


Like  characters  in  Rashomon,  mission  controllers 

Christopher  Columbus  Kraft  (below,  left)  and  Eugene  Kranz  still  beg  to  differ, 

if  good-naturedly,  over  events  that  unfolded  three  decades  ago. 

On  July  20,  1969,  after  the  Eagle  lunar  module  touched  down,  Kranz 

was  momentarily  "frozen,"  distracted  by  cheers  from  nearby  staffers  and  V.I.P.'s. 

He  remembers  slamming  his  arm  down  on  his  console  as  a  way  of 

snapping  out  of  it.  The  memory  haunted  him  for  years,  and  Kranz,  now  a  motivational 

speaker,  says  he  spent  many  nights  absently  staring  up  at  the  Moon. 

"I  don't  know  why  Gene  is  dredging  up  all  this  emotional  stuff,"  complains  former 

boss  Kraft,  the  dean  of  NASA  flight  directors,  now  a  corporate-board 

member  and  consultant.  "I  was  standing  right  there  and  it  never  happened. 

If  Gene  Kranz  had  acted  the  way  Ed  Harris  played  him  in 
Apo//o  13,  I  would  have  fired  him  on  the  spot.  Yeah,  I  met  this  Hanks  kid. 
l  Good  guy,  superb  movie.  The  only  problem  is  that 

\  every  single  thing  they  depicted  about  me  was  bunk. 

I  didn't  have  time  for  all  that  emotion." 
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really  was:  Yes,  put  a  man  on 
the  Moon,  but  dont  forget  ^ 
to  maximize  the  P.Rr 
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IN   TWILIGHT,   STILL   GLEAMING 

WALLY  SCHIRRA,  75,  FRANK  BORMAN,  70,  JIM  LOVELL,  70,  AND  TOM  STAFFORD,  68 

Photographed  at  the  Dayton  Convention  Center 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  July  18,  1998. 


The  1965  rendezvous  of  the  Gemini  6  crew  (Schirra  and 

Stafford,  far  left  and  far  right)  with  their  Gemini  7  counterparts  (Borman  and  Lovell, 

center  left  and  right]  poised  two  capsules  in  tandem  for  five  hours— a  space  first. 

After  their  historic  splashdown,  four  lifelong  friends  emerged.  The  twin  Gemini  teams  (all  of  whom 

later  flew  Apollo  missions)  were  reunited  this  summer  for  Apollo  13  commander  Lovell's 

induction  into  the  National  Aviation  Hall  of  Fame,  where  the  drinks-and  gibes-flowed  freely. 

Borman,  who  restores  antique  biplanes  and  fighters,  took  the  brunt  of  one  so-called 

hangar  story.  Thirty-three  years  ago,  as  their  capsules  drew  close,  Borman,  the  lone  West  Pointer 

among  three  Annapolis  grads,  spotted  a  crude  sign  in  the  approaching  spacecraft's 

window:  BEAT  ARMY.  "It's  wonderful  to  see  them  all  together,"  says  Jo  Schirra  of  her 

husband's  annual  linkups.  "They  act  just  like  little  boys." 
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FINAL   FRONTIERSMAN 


BUZZ  ALDRIN,  68 

Photographed  at  the 
Smithsonian's  National  Museum  of  Natural  His 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  August  3,  1998. 
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Buzz  Aldrin,  the  only  Gemini 
astronaut  with  a  Ph.D.,  was  renowned  for] 
developing  space-walk  techniques. 
After  studying  films  of  early  ventures  outside 
capsule,  he  submerged  a  mock  spacecraft 
a  swimming  pool  and  spent  months  working  ou 
kinks.  These  underwater  simulations  served  hi 
well  once  he  was  tethered  outside  Gemini  12  in 
and  during  his  near-weightless  1969  lunar  stri 
with  Apollo  1 1  partner  Neil  Armstrong.  The  L.A.- 
Aldrin  is  an  outspoken  proponent  of 
interplanetary  travel,  having  designed  rockets  I 
"space  hotels"  to  relay  future  astronauts 
^^  to  Mars.  An  explorer  to  the  core,  he  recentll 
returned  from  the  Arctic,  where  he  was 
protecjgj^bv  this  $1,000  cold-weather  suit/] 
pyrchased  in  Paris. 
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SPACE  JAM 

SCOTT  CARPENTER,  73 

Photographed  at  the  Brooklyn  Piers 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  July  31,  1998. 


While  his  "Mercury  Seven"  comrades 

raced  bumper-to-bumper  in  their  'Vettes  in  the 

earliest  days  of  the  space  program, 

Scott  Carpenter  was  the  cerebral,  even  dreamy  astronaut 

who  preferred  surfboards  and  water  skis. 

This  familiarity  with  the  sea  paid  off  in  1962  when  a 

malfunction  caused  Carpenter's  Aurora  7  to  splash 

down  250  miles  off  course;  he  spent  three  hours  alone  in  the 

Atlantic  before  a  recovery  helicopter  rescued  him. 

Since  retiring  from  NASA  in  1967,  Carpenter,  who  commutes 

between  homes  in  Vail  and  Manhattan,  has  written 

two  novels  and  has  devoted  himself  to 

underwater  exploration.  "It's  inevitable  that  we'll  get 

to  Mars,"  he  says,  ever  the  visionary.  "I  have  on 

abiding  faith  in  human  curiosity." 


,   ,,   .  i  ini   I  I.)    I  ROM    PAOI     184  lillVi'    Wilis   B    ' 

when  [polio  13  was  released  "The  out- 
pouring from  ordinarj  Americans  remind- 
ed me  what  the  Old  NASA  mission  really 
was,"'  Lovell  says.  "Yes,  put  a  man  on  the 
Moon,  but  don't  forget  to  maximize  the 
PR.  That's  what  the  Glenn  Bight  is  about." 

"John  Glenn,  a  payload  specialist? 
That's  bullshit,"  says  Frank  Borman,  70, 
the  ex-Eastern  Air  Lines  ehief,  who  now 
manages  a  laser-teehnology  firm.  "A  77- 
year-old  spinning  around  up  there  so  they 
can  record  10  days  of  information  on 
geriatrics?  nasa  could  get  better  data 
monitoring  him  for  10  days  in  bed.  It's  all 
P.R.  a  victory  lap  for  John.  What's  he  go- 
ing to  do  for  an  encore,  Nuprin  ads?" 

Wally  Schirra  (Mercury  8,  Gemini  6, 
Apollo  7)  shares  Borman's  skepticism.  (Of 
the  original  "Mercury  Seven,"  Scott  Car- 
penter, Gordon  Cooper,  Glenn,  and  Schir- 
ra survive.  Gus  Grissom  perished  on  an 
Apollo  test  pad;  Deke  Slayton  and  Alan 
Shepard  lost  battles  with  cancer.)  "I  can 
think  of  several  more  senators  we  should 
boost  into  space,"  says  Schirra,  who,  at  75, 
is  still  Mercury's  merry  quipster.  "Who 
needs  term  limits?  nasa  could  just  run  reg- 
ular flights  from  Washington  to  the  Cape." 

As  Schirra's  brash  attitude 
attests,  Glenn's  peers  re- 
tain that  mischievous,  in- 
dependent edge  that  so 
defined  the  spirit  of  the 
Space  Age.  This  summer, 
Pete  Conrad  took  Dick 
Gordon,  both  68,  for  a  spin  in  a  twin-engine 
Piper.  Three  days  later,  at  a  poignant  me- 
morial for  colleague  Alan  Shepard,  "Gor- 
do" Cooper,  71,  recalled  racing  identical 
Corvettes  with  his  buddy  "Al."  If  nothing 
else,  it  is  the  flinty  individualist  that  comes 
across  when  each  speaks  of  his  friend 
Glenn's  mission.  "Others  can  criticize," 
asserts  Eugene  Cernan,  64,  the  last  man 
to  tread  upon  the  Moon.  "I  don't  care  if 
John  just  stares  out  the  window  for  10 
days.  He's  earned  it." 

Perhaps  the  final  word  should  come 
from  the  man  who  first  ran  mission  con- 
trol. "The  nasa  program  of  the  60s  is  be- 
ing turned  into  a  group-therapy  session," 
grouses  Chris  Kraft,  74,  the  cigar-chomp- 
ing control-room  czar  who  harbors  a  fa- 
mous disdain  for  anything  touchy-feely. 
"It's  all  part  of  the  revisionism  that  started 
after  Tom  Hanks  did  Apollo  13.  It'll  be  the 
same  when  John  Glenn  returns  to  space." 
"But  maybe  that's  the  only  way  to  get 
America  excited  again,"  he  adds.  "If  it 
takes  this  space-age  celebrity  stuff  to  boost 
our  fuel  cells,  so  be  it."  Make  that  one  gi- 
ant leap  down  memory  lane.  D 
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SPACE   COWBOY 

EUGENE  CERNAN,  64 

Photographed  in  the  Starship  Gallery, 
Johnson  Space  Center,  in  Houston,  Texas,  on  July  22,  1998. 

Eugene  Cernan  spent  three  days  exploring 
the  lunar  valley  Taurus-fittrow  in  1972,  scooping  up  so  many  rocks 
moondust  samples,  he  says,  "my  space  suit  looked  like  a 
coal  miner's  overalls."  Clad  now  in  cowboy  duds,  the  last  human  to 
his  footprint  on  extraterrestrial  soil  pays  a  visit  to  the  Apollo  17  cr 
he  flew  to  the  Moon  a  generation  ago.  Cernan,  a  veteran  of  Gemini 
two  Apollo  trips,  runsan  engineering  venture  that  supports 
the  shuttle  program,  but  he  vastly  prefers  "getting  filthy"  on  his  tract 
his  420-acre  ranch  in  the  Texas  Hill  Cou/itry.  "Be,ing  known  as  i 
'the  last  man  to  walk  on  the  Moon'  is  only  valuable,"  says  Cernan,  1 
kind  of  readout  on  changing  American  altitudes.  Everyone 
has  stopped  asking,  'How  did  it  feel?'  Now  they  ask,  'Why  did! 
we  quit?  When  are  we  going  to  Mars?'"'    • 
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PLAYING  TO  WYNN 


Steve  Wynn  in  his  office  at 
the  Mirage  in  Las  Vegas, 
July  30,  1998.  On  the  glass 
behind  him  is  Police  Gazette, 
by  VVillem  de  Kooning.  1955 
(oil,  enamel,  and  charcoal  on  ca 
4.V/4  in.  by  50'/4  in.).  Oppos, 
another  of  Winn's  prize  pu 
^Portrait  of  Dora  Maar, 
by  Pablo  Picasso,  1942  (oil  1 
panel,  WA  in.  by  28M,  in.). 
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P  H  O  T  O  G  R  A  P  H  S 


y    TIMOTHY     GREENFIELD-SANDERS 


1  i '  i 

Casino  mogul  Steve  Wynn  already 

owns  three  Las  Vegas  hotels — the  Mirage, 

Treasure  Island,  and  the  Golden 

Nugget — but  his  heart  is  in  his  fourth, 

the  3,025-room,  six-million-square-foot, 

^       $1.6  billion  Bellagio,  opening  this 

aonth,  which  houses  a  $300  million  art 

collection,  an  1,800-seat  theater, 

a  host  of  luxury  businesses  such  as 

Tiffany,  Chanel,  Armani,  and  Petrossian, 

and  nine  VI.P  villas,;  each  with  a 

personal  spa.  Touring  one  of  the  most 

expensive  hotels  ever  constructed, 

BOB  COLACELLO  takes  the  measure 

of  its  builder,  whose  father  was 

a  compulsive  gambler,  whose  friends 

in(lu^RunerJ^Murd(>(h,  Ronald 

Perclian,  and  former  president 

GeoiJ   Bush,  and  whose  dreams 

re  his  blueprint  for  action 
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uppose  somebody  built  a  hotel  in  Lai 
gas  that  was  the  best  hotel  in  the  world,  the  best  hotel  that] 
ever  been  built.  Suppose  somebody  built  the  greatest  hotel 
time— of  any  century  on  any  continent.  This  is  not  just 
jawed  developerspeak.  Think  about  it.  Cesar  Ritz  openet 
Ritz  in  Paris  in  1898.  Architecture,  materials,  technology  a^ 
way  beyond  that  now.  And  what's  so  magic  about  the 
Vendome  anyway?  The  monument  to  Napoleon  is  too  skinj 
don't  like  the  proportions.  The  Oriental  in  Bangkok  is  tired. 
Regent  in  Hong  Kong  is  fabulous  on  that  harboa 
it's  only  got  a  small  piece  of  land.  So  if  someonj 
that— built  the  greatest  hotel  of  all  time— wouldl 
make  people  who  never  came  to  Las  Vegas  wa| 
come?  If  there  was  a  hotel  so  pre-emptive  in  its 
ness— not  a  themed  place,  with  a  theme  like  piratl 
Rome  or  Egypt.  But  just  romantic  in  a  literary  s| 
a  lovely  place,  perfect,  even  nicer  than  the  real 
To  paraphrase  George  S.  Kaufman:  the  way 
would  do  it  if  he  had  money.  Suppose  there 
place  so  lovely  and  romantic  that  there  was  no 
merit  that  it  was  the  best  one  in  the  world.  Trl 
wasn't,  like,  'I  still  think  the  Connaught's  nicer.] 
this  would  be,  like,  'O.K.,  O.K.— what's  second?'] 
The  man  making  this  pitch— and  building  tha 
tel— is  Steve  Wynn,  the  56-year-old  chairman  | 
C.E.O.  of  Mirage  Resorts,  Inc.,  which  already 
and  operates  three  major  hotel  casinos  in  Las 
the  upscale,  tropical-themed  Mirage  and  the 
market,  pirate-themed  Treasure  Island,  each 
about  3,000  rooms,  on  the  Strip,  and  the  venel 
1,900-room  Golden  Nugget  downtown,  the  first  | 
no  Wynn  acquired,  back  in  1973.  With  the  possib| 
ception  of  his  arch-rival,  Donald  Trump,  Steve 
is  the  most  famous  name  in  the  casino  businessl 
largely  to  a  series  of  television  ads  he  made  iij 
1980s  with  Frank  Sinatra.  And,  by  most  accounts,  only  the 
dary  and  secretive  Kirk  Kerkorian,  the  octogenarian  Las 
billionaire  who  controls  MGM  Grand,  Inc.,  has  been  as  sue 
ful  at  turning  slot  machines  into  cash  cows.  According  to 
Stearns  senior  managing  director  Jason  Ader,  an  analyst 
casino,  hotel,  and  leisure  industries,  "Steve  Wynn  is  the  1^ 
whom  everyone  in  gaming  looks  to  emulate." 

Wynn  was  one  of  the  first  fledgling  entrepreneurs  to  bel 
pelled  into  the  big  time  by  junk-bond  wizard  Michael  Mi 
who  helped  him  finance  a  second  Golden  Nugget,  in  Atll 
City,  which  he  opened  in  1980  at  a  cost  of  $160  million] 
sold  seven  years  later  to  Bally  Manufacturing  for  $440  mil 
Today,  Wynn's  14  percent  stake  in  the  publicly  traded  M| 
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George  S.  Kaufman: 

the  way  God  would  do  it  if  he 
had  moneyr 


Resorts  is  worth  about  $500  million  and  be  Mill  counts  the 
highly  controversial  Milken  among  his  close  friends,  along  with 
billionaires  Rupert  Murdoch  and  Ronald  Perelman,  and  former 
president  ( leoige  Hush 

Wynn  and  his  wife  of  35  years,  Elaine,  own  a  weekend  com- 
pound in  Sun  Valley,  Idaho,  and  a  pied-a-terre  on  Fifth  Av- 
enue in  New  York.  Their  principal  residence  is  in  North  Las 
Vegas,  where  they  live  in  a  recently  built  l()-room  Mediterranean- 
style  villa  beside  the  ISih  (airway  of  their  private  golf  course, 
Shadow  (reek.  The  night  before  1  arrived  in  Las  Vegas  in  July, 
Washington  Post  matriarch  Katharine  Graham  had  come  to 
dinner  with  Harry  Diller  and  Diane  Von  Furstenberg  on  their 
way  home  from  Herbert  Allen's  annual  media-mogul  confer- 
ence in  Sun  Valley. 

On  October  15,  Steve  Wynn  will  open  the  crown 
jewel  of  his  gaming-and-hospitality  empire:  the 
3,025-room,  six-million-square-foot,  $1.6  billion 
Bellagio  -one  of  the  most  expensive  hotels  ever 
built.  "Money,"  Wynn  says,  "is  a  way  of  express- 
ing no  compromise"  And  although  the  Bellagio 
doesn't  have  an  obvious  theme— unlike  most  of 
its  neighbors  on  the  Strip,  whose  motifs  match  their  names: 
New  York-New  York  (Manhattan),  Excalibur  (the  Middle  Ages), 
Luxor  (ancient  Egypt),  Caesars  Palace  (ancient  Rome)— it  does 
have  a  gimmick:  a  much-heralded  $300  million  art  collection,  a 
large  part  of  which  will  be  on  permanent  display  in  the  Bellagio 
Gallery  of  Fine  Art,  off  the  hotel's  15,000-square-foot  conserva- 
tory garden,  and  the  cost  of  which  is  not  included  in  that  of  the 
hotel.  (Mirage  Resorts  spent  $162  million  on  art  before  Wynn's 
board  decided  that  enough  company  money  had  been  invested; 
he  personally  bought  the  rest  and  is  leasing  it  to  the  hotel  for  a 
monthly  fee  of  about  $400,000.)  Indeed,  the  art  collection, 
which  includes  Impressionist,  Post-Impressionist,  and  modern 
masterpieces,  is  so  integral  to  the  Bellagio's  identity  that  the  tow- 
ering sign  at  the  hotel's  entrance  on  the  Strip  reads:  coming 

SOON:  VAN  GOGH,  MONET,  RENOIR,  AND  CEZANNE.  WITH  SPECIAL 

guests:  pablo  picasso  and  henri  matisse.  "This  is  a  better 
collection  of  Impressionist  pictures  than  the  Getty's— by  a  lot," 
boasts  Wynn.  "Of  course,  they've  got  old  masters.  And  they'll 
catch  up  eventually.  If  they  get  lucky." 

The  Bellagio  outdoes  the  $1  billion,  one-million-square-foot 
Getty  Center  in  Los  Angeles— last  year's  most  talked-about  West 
Coast  monument-in-the-making— in  more  ways  than  one.  The 
Bellagio's  garage  space  alone  covers  1.1  million  square  feet, 
room  enough  for  more  than  6,000  cars.  There  are  2.2  million 
square  feet  of  public  spaces  and  service  areas  on  its  first  three 
floors— including  the  130,000-square-foot  casino— and  2.7  mil- 
lion square  feet  of  rooms  and  suites  on  the  33  floors  above  that. 
Yet,  for  all  its  vastness,  the  Bellagio  is  neither  the  biggest  hotel 
nor  the  biggest  casino  in  town;  the  MGM  Grand  has  5,000 
rooms  and  a  171,500-square-foot  casino,  and  is  still  growing.  Al- 
though the  Bellagio  will  feature  a  V.I.R  gaming  room  for  high 
rollers,  with  two  private  dining  rooms,  Wynn  tends  to  play  down 
the  gambling  side  of  its  operations.  "The  Bellagio  is  about  fash- 
ion, fine  art,  great  food,  gardens,  and  pretty  things,"  he  says.  It 
is  named  after  a  picturesque  town  on  Lake  Como  in  Italy, 
which  the  Wynns  visited  in  1996  on  a  summer  vacation  with 
their  best  friends  from  Las  Vegas,  singer  Paul  Anka  and  his 
wife,  Anne.  "We  were  on  a  friend's  boat  in  the  middle  of  Lake 
Como,"  Wynn  recounts.  "Coming  back  continued  on  page  342 
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With  sources  drying  up  and  pric 
skyrocketing,  it  would  seem  an  insa 
ambition  to  build  a  major  collection 
19th-  and  20th-century  masterpieces.  B 
Steve  Wynn  has  defied  the  odds 
present  Las  Vegas  with  a  monument 
serious  culture,  the  Bellagio  Gallery 
Fine  Art,  in  his  new  hotel.  Traci 
$300  million  in  acquisitions,  fro 
a  Japanese-bridge  painting  by  Monet  to 
Picasso  portrait  of  Dora  Maa 
JOHN  RICHARDSO) 

TH  discovers  that 

^  degenerative  e 

J  disease  hasn't  stopp 
Wynn  from  focusi 
on  beau 
0  embark  on  a  collection  of  major  paij 
ings  by  the  giants  of  Impressionism,  Po 
Impressionism,  and  the  Schools  of  Pa 
and  New  York,  as  Stephen  A.  Wynnl 
doing,  would  seem  at  this  late  date  to 
lunacy,  given  that  sources  are  drying  up,  that  prices  for  ev 
secondary  works  are  rising  from  seven  digits  to  eight,  and  tr 
Wynn,  who  has  had  no  previous  experience  in  the  notoriouj 
tricky  art  market,  is  afflicted  with  the  degenerative  eye  dises 
retinitis  pigmentosa.  As  usual,  however,  the  infinitely  imagir 
tive,  not  to  say  combative  Wynn  has  triumphed  over  all  t| 
odds.  In  less  than  three  years,  he  has  surprised  everyone 
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hitherto  known  for  the  Liberace  Museum- 
a  shot  of  authentic  high  culture.  3* 
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embling  an   increasingly  stellar  microcosm   of 
h-  and  20th-century  art  that  would  put  most  mu- 
ims  to  shame.  Although  these  40  or  so  acquisi- 
ns  have  probably  cost  Wynn  and  his  corporation 
the  neighborhood  of  $300  million,  he  has  gone 
out  his  business  so  skillfully  that  many  of  the 
rchases  he  has  made  in  the  name  of  the  Bellagio 
illery  of  Fine  Art— a  miniature  museum  at  the 
irt  of  his  new  hotel    could  be  resold  at  a  profit. 
Why  has  Wynn  made  this  costly  commitment  to 
idem  art?  In  the  interest  of  culture,  elegance,  and 
ss,  he  would  say.  That  Las  Vegas,  the  city  where 
has  established  his  empire,  is  synonymous  with 
sch,  as  opposed  to  culture,   is  a  truism  that 
irists  never  tire  of  pointing  out.  Wynn  intends  to 
ange  that.  He  wants  his  new  mega-project,  the 
llagio,  to  be  more  than  a  resort  hotel,  more  than  a 
iino  or  an  entertainment  center.  In 
:  past  he  has  given  the  public  not 
ry  Siegfried  and  Roy  and  their  Secret 
irden  aroar  with  white  tigers  but  also 
wo-and-a-half-million-gallon  tank  of 
ttle-nosed  dolphins  and  a  spectacu- 
auditorium,  which  has  enabled  the 
rque  du  Soleil  to  revolutionize  the 
lole  circus  concept.  Now  Wynn  pro- 
ses to  give  Las  Vegas,  hitherto  known 
the  public  for  the  Liberace  Museum, 
;hot  of  authentic  high  culture.  In  a 
y  where  virtually  everything— Eiffel's 
ver,    Manhattan's    skyline,    Caesars 
lace— prides  itself  on  being  a  fake,  he 
determined  that  visitors  to  the  Bella- 
)  Gallery  should  at  long  last  encounter 
thentic  masterpieces  face-to-face  and 
come  born-again  art-lovers  like 
nself. 

Wynn  is  convinced  that  art  will  im- 
Dve  the  popular  perception  of  Las 
gas  and  will  help  propel  the  city  into 
21st-century  version  of  one  of  the 

;at  casino  resorts  of  the  Belle  Epoque  (Monte  Carlo  is  the  most 
ivious  example),  where  visitors  in  search  of  diversion  and  grand 
te  can  count  not  only  on  every  kind  of  gambling  (from  nickel 
)t  machines  to  baccarat  at  $  150,000  a  card)  but  also  on  sensa- 
inal  entertainment,  stylish  shops,  prestigious  restaurants,  and, 
th  luck  and  the  right  incentives,  elegant  company.  Wynn  sees 
e  art  gallery  as  his  flagship  in  this  venture. 

ro  define  and  refine  the  Italianate  concept  of  this 
enterprise  and  bring  it  into  sharper  focus,  Wynn 
has  invented  a  noble  Italian  couple,  Count  and 
Countess  Bellagio,  "heirs  to  a  hotel-and-banking 
fortune."  The  Bellagios  supposedly  settled  in  Neva- 
da in  the  1870s— desert  air  had  been  prescribed  for 
the  count's  asthma— and  built  a  great  villa  with  for- 
al  gardens  and  an  artificial  lake.  To  accommodate  hordes  of 
stinguished  friends,  the  family  subsequently  built  the  100-room 
Ibergo  Bellagio  and  the  Bellagio  Nevada  villas.  Later  the  estate  fell 
to  disrepair,  but  Wynn  came  along  and  acquired  it.  In  his  sce- 
irio  he  "created  a  lake  on  Las  Vegas  Boulevard  [and]  rebuilt  the 
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From  top:  Dialogue  of  Insects, 
by  Joan  Miro,  1924-25  (oil  on  canvas,  2914  in. 
by  36%  in.);  Steve  and  Elaine  Wynn  in  the 
living  room  of  their  house  in  North  Las  Vegas, 
July  31,  1998;  Orange  Marilyn,  by  Andy  Warhol, 
1962  (silkscreen  ink  and  synthetic  polymer 
paint  on  canvas,  20  in.  by  16  in.).  Opposite, 
the  high  rollers'  room  in  the  Mirage  hotel. 
Paintings  on  the  wall,  from  left:  Entrance  to 
a  Quarry,  by  Vincent  van  Gogh,  1889;  Peasant 
Woman  Against  a  Background  of  Wheat. 
by  van  Gogh,  1890;  Bathers,  by  Paul  Gauguin, 
1902;  Pineapple  and  Anemones,  by  Henri 
Matisse,  1940.  All  these  paintings  will  be 
shifted  to  the  Bellagio  when  it  opens. 


villas  and  extravagant  grounds  and  gardens 
exactly  as  they  had  been."  Vbila  Bellagiol 
Since  an  collecting  had  played  a  majoi 
role  in  the  Bellagios'  waj  of  life,  it  would 
play  a  major  role  in  Wynn's  concept.  The 
only  problem:  their  paintings  would  have 
been  old  masters  massacres,  miracles, 
martyrdoms  which  would  have  been 
"much  too  heavy  for  a  casino,"  Wynn 
says.  And  so  he  speculated  that  a  family 
as  discriminating  as  the  one  he  had  envis- 
aged would  also  have  been  pioneer  collec- 
tors of  Manet  and  Monet,  Degas  and 
Renoir,  van  Gogh  and  Gauguin— the  art- 
ists he  was  determined  to  acquire. 

Although  Wynn  knew  all  about  buying 
valuable  property,  he  knew  little  about 
buying  valuable  paintings.  "I  didn't  want  to 
wander  into  just  any  gallery,"  he  says,  so 
he  canvassed  his  collector  friends.  Whom 
should  he  get  to  advise  him?  Everyone 
agreed  that  Bill  Acquavella,  the  New  York 
dealer,  would  be  the  best  mentor  for  him. 
The  two  men  had  never  heard  of  each 
other,  but  each  was  intrigued  by  the  other's 
potential.  In  no  time  Acquavella,  who  has 
a  superb  private  collection  of  his  own,  set 
to  work  fulfilling  Wynn's  dream.  "Bill  taught 
me  the  difference  between  good  and 
great,"  says  Wynn.  "No  problem,"  says  Ac- 
quavella. "Steve  has  a  gut  feeling  for  quali- 
ty. Also,  he  knows  that  you  have  to  pay  a 
premium  for  it.  He  knows  that  quality  holds 
its  value,  and  bargains  don't."  He  cites 
the  Bellagio's  Japanese-bridge  painting  by 
Monet.  The  pile  of  money  that  it  cost 
Wynn  two  years  ago  is  peanuts  compared 
with  the  $33  million  that  someone  paid 
for  a  similar  version  this  summer. 

The  first  acquisition  that  Acquavella 
masterminded  for  Wynn  was  Renoir's  de- 
lightful Young  Women  at  the  Water's  Edge. 
It  is  a  quintessential  Impressionist  sub- 
ject—the epitome  of  summer.  Two  women 
sit  on  the  bank  of  the  Seine  watching  a 
man  row  by.  Renoir  has  endowed  the  light 
with  such  a  sparkle  that  we  can  share  the 
women's  enjoyment  at  being  out  in  the 
fields  on  this  beautiful  day,  just  as  we  can 
share  the  artist's  delight  in  finding  a  sen- 
suous equivalent  for  every  passage  in  this 
idyll.  To  use  a  phrase  that  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  today's  art,  this  is  French  painting 
at  its  most  life-enhancing. 

Wynn  went  on  to  buy  another  ravishing 
Renoir,  the  preliminary  version  of  the 
artist's  famous  La  Loge:  a  couple  in  a  box 
at  the  theater  or  opera  during  an  entr'acte. 
In  the  background  the  artist's  brother,  in  a 
white  tie,  leans  forward  to  peer  through 
his  opera  glasses  at  the  audience,  while 
his  gorgeously  dressed  companion  preens 
eye-catchingly  in  continued  on  page  345 
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t's  a  book  that's 
always  been  in  my  mother's  library,"  says  ac- 
tress Kimberly  Elise  of  Beloved,  Nobel  laure- 
ate Toni  Morrison's  1987  novel,  which  is  now 
a  film  by  Jonathan  Demme.  It  took  three  screen- 
writers—with Morrison  as  overseer— to  adapt 
her  vision  of  the  aftershocks  of  slavery  in 
1 870s  Ohio.  Oprah  Winfrey  was  the  guiding 
force  behind  the  film,  which  opens  October 
1 6.  And  next  year's  Oscar  race  for  best  actress 
had  a  front-runner  once  it  was  announced  that 
she  herself  would  be  playing  the  heroine, 
Sethe.  "We  channeled  our  characters,"  says 
Winfrey  of  the  exceptional  cast.  Danny  Glover 
co-stars  as  Sethe's  lover,  Paul  D,  so  gentle  he 
can  nudge  open  the  gnarled  blossoms  of  a 
chokecherry  tree.  The  revered  actress  Beah 
Richards  will  portray  matriarch  Baby  Suggs, 
who,  in  the  writer's  words,  has— like  Morrison 
and  Winfrey— "nothing  left  to  make  a  living 
with  but  her  heart."  The  role  of  Denver,  the 
lonely  daughter  Sethe  saddled  with  a  white 
woman's  name,  went  to  the  doe-eyed  Elise, 
who  launched  her  career  in  Set  It  Off. 

Yet  who  could  embody  that  title  character, 
a  mysterious  young  woman  who  arrives 
breathing  a  wholly  different  kind  of  air  than 
the  others  at  124  Bluestone  Road?  British 
actress  Thandie  Newton,  seen  as  Sally  Hem- 
ings  in  Jefferson  in  Paris,  was  tapped  for  the 
challenge.  "I  had  to  feel  I  was  getting  inside 
Toni's  brain,"  she  says.  She  and  Elise  will  do 
just  that:  furnish  the  knowing  little  nod  and 
odd  furtive  glance  to  flesh  out  Morrison's  ma- 
jestic way  with  words.  Be  forewarned.  And 
be  prepared.  -KEVIN  SESSUMS 

PHOTOGRAPH     BY     WALTER      CHIN 
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Toni's  brain,"  says  Thandie  Newton,  left. 

That's  what  she  and  Kimberty  Elise 

will  do  this  month,  when  Beloved  opens 

with  them.  The  actresses  were 

photographed  in  New  York  City 

on  July  27,  1998. 
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-camp  survivor-,  princess. 
!r^Hro^^^^^frlnymne.  inventor  of 
the  "wrap  dress,"  fashion  mogul — one  constant  passion 
has  been  freedom.  As  she  moves  her  design-empire 
headquarters  to  a  19th-century  carriage  house  in  New 
York's  West  Village,  Von  Furstenberg  gives  KEVIN  SESSUMS 
a  preview  of  her  forthcoming  memoir,  Diane: 
A  Signature  Life,  with  its  revelations  about  her  long 
relationship  with  Barry  Diller,  her  battle  with 
her  new  vie  boheme 


I  was  looking  for*  coherence,''  says  the  designer.  ** 
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he  thing  about 
Sesame  Street  is  that  it  was  cool.  Sure, 
it  was  worthy;  before  Joan  Ganz 
Cooney  and  her  colleagues  at  Chil- 
dren's Television  Workshop  no  one 
had  ever  designed  a  program  to  pre- 
pare four-year-olds  for  kindergarten. 
But  Sesame  Street  was  hip. 

Your  toddler  would  be  listening  to 
"The  Alphabet  Song"  and  you'd  real- 
ize that  that  dude  singing  "A-B-C-D-E- 
F-G"  was  Ray  Charles.  (You  haven't 
lived  until  you've  heard  the  incompa- 
rable tenderness  he  brings  to  Y  and  Z. ) 
When  Ernie  wanted  to  play  the  saxo- 
phone while  holding  his  rubber  duck- 
ie,  Madeline  Kahn  appeared,  solemn- 
ly warbling,  "Put  down  the  duckie!" 

Blink  your  eyes  and  there  was  a 
chorus  from  Ladysmith  Black  Mam- 
bazo,  or  Danny  DeVito  and  Rhea  Perl- 
man  jitterbugging,  or  Jeremy  Irons  do- 
ing a  lighter-than-air  soft-shoe.  Any 
retrospective  of  Barbara  Walters'  ca- 
reer should  highlight  her  delivery  of 
"Put  down  the  duckie!" 

When  Grover  sang  about  the  "mon- 
ster in  the  mirror,"  Candice  Bergen, 
Whoopi  Goldberg,  Robin  Williams, 
and  Jeff  Goldblum  popped  out  of  trash 
cans  singing  backup.  When  Elmo  ex- 
plored Hamlet,  Mel  Gibson  command- 
ed, "Get  thee  to  a  library,  Elmo."  In  a 
segment  on  "happy  feet"  and  "sad 
feet,"  the  big  yellow  sneakers  be- 
longed to  Jim  Carrey. 

Several  generations  of  little  ones 
have  learned  their  numbers  and  letters 
as  their  parents  watched  Savion  Glover 
tap-dance  and  James  Taylor  croon  "Jel- 
lyman  Kelly."  So  for  30  years  of  unex- 
pected delights,  we  say,  Happy  birthday, 
Sesame  Street.  -LESLIE  IUNNHIS 
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SEEDLINGS 

Opposite,  guest  stars  (from  top):  Noah  Wyle,  Roscoe  Orman, 

Emilio  Delgado,  Linda  Bove,  Rosie  O'Donnell,  Ray  Charles. 

Sesame  Street  characters  (clockwise  from  top):  Big  Bird,  Count  von 

Count,  Rosita,  Kermit  the  Frog,  Elmo,  Cookie  Monster.  Above,  guest  stars 

(clockwise  from  top  left):  Jeff  Goldblum,  Melissa  Etheridge,  Dennis 

Franz,  Loretta  Long,  Ruth  Buzzi,  Bob  McGrath,  Sonia  Manzano,  Mike 

Myers,  Tracey  Ullman.  Sesame  Street  characters  (clockwise  from 

top  left):  Telly  Monster,  Baby  Bear,  Bert,  Ernie,  Prairie  Dawn, 

Oscar  the  Grouch,  Slimey  the  Worm,  Grover,  Zoe. 


PARADISE 

For  six  generations,  Italy's  powerful  Agnelli  elan  has 
retreated  to  Villar  Perosa,  a  25-acre  walled  estate  in  the  foothilli 
of  the  Alps,  with  vast  hidden  gardens  that  are  legendary  foi 
their  beauty.  In  November,  MARELLA  AGNELLI,  who  began  refining 
and  extending  this  gorgeous  landscape  in  1955,  unveils  hei 
creation  with  a  book  of  her  photographs,  reports  MADISON  COX 
while  her  niece  Marella  Caracciolo  finds  a  family's] 
history  mirrored  in  its  garden  paradise 
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A  parterre  terrace,  with  antique 
roses  and  boxwood-edged 
beds  of  white  begonias,     ■ 
laid  out  in  the  1S7IK  and 

I       redesigned  in  the  1950s. 
Opposite,  Marella  Aj»hclli. 
creator  of  the  current 
gardens,  in  Saint-Morit/. 
Switzerland.  \ugiist  lit.  IWK.- 
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illar  Perosa,  like 
:  fabled  Xanadu,  ranks  high  among 
>se  private  gardens  which, 

the  most  part,  are  known 
ly  by  name  except  to  the 
ppy  few.  This  very  secret, 
;luded,  25-acre  landscape, 
lich  has  been  the  intimate 
untry  retreat  for  six  genera- 
ns  of  Italy's  powerful  Agnelli 
nily,  is  unveiled  completely 
•  the  first  time  by  its  owner 
arella  Agnelli,  with  a  text 

her  niece  and  namesake, 
arella  Caracciolo,  and  com- 
jntary  by  the  landscape  ar- 
itect  Paolo  Peirone,  in  The 
'.nelli  Gardens  at  Villar  Pe- 
rn, which  will  be  published 

November  by  Harry  N.  Abrams. 
A  garden  can  reflect  the  spirit,  per- 
nality,  and  passion  of  its  makers,  as 
:11  as  the  age  in  which  they  live.  Villar 
:rosa  is  one  of  the  rare  examples  of 
private  garden  that  has  evolved  over 
e  course  of  nearly  200  years,  where 
tnily  histories,  political  events,  and 
)pular  garden  trends  are  layered  and 
wen  together  to  produce  not  a  single 
sion  but  a  compilation  of  many. 

Reminiscent  of  King  Ludwig  II  of 
ivaria's  fanciful  palace  at  Linderhof, 
e  cream-colored,  confectionery-like, 
Sth-century  Villar  Perosa  is  perched 
nong  the  rugged  foothills  of  the  Ital- 
n  Alps,  30  miles  from  Turin,  in  the 
hisone  Valley.  Within  the  walled  es- 
te,  the  unifying  atmosphere  is  one 
I  controlled  serenity  and  harmo- 
:zed  perfection,  which  keep  the  out- 
de  world  at  bay. 

Since  the  early  1800s,  succeeding 
:nerations  of  Agnellis  have  trans- 
>rmed  the  hillside  retreat  into  a  par- 
dise  of  vast,  emerald-green  lawns 
otted  with  exotic  trees;  terraces  of 
>rmal,  boxwood-edged  parterres;  and 
laded  walks  continued  on  page  3 1 6 
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BACK  TO  EDEN 


Counterclockwise  from  top: 
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roses  in  boxwood  hedges;  a  winter  view 
of  elipped  yews  lining  the  entrance 
to  the  property;  a  flowering  dogwood 
in  the  lake  gardens;  Donna  Marclla, 
wearing  a  gown  by  Givenchy,  in  the 
villa's  great  gallery,  1962;  the  loggia 
on  the  ground  floor,  with  ivy  and 
fuchsias.  Opposite,  a  pond  in  the 
lake  gardens— Russell  Page's 
masterpiece— with  water  lilies,  pink 
phlox,  and  conifers  for  shade. 
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k     EXOTIC  VISIONS 


Counterclockwise  from  helow:  Marella  and  Gianni 
'     Agnelli  with  their  huskies  at  their  house  in  Turin  in  1991; 
[»     late-summer  view  of  the  rose  garden  from  one  of 
I     the  family  bedrooms,  with  Virginia  creeper  covering  the 
.     retaining  wall;  a  monkey-puzzle  tree,  one  of  the  rare  plants 

imported  to  the  estate  in  the  late  19th  century  by 

Gianni  Agnelli's  great-grandmother;  a  bed  of  blue  iris 
,     in  the  lake  gardens;  back  view  of  the  villa,  with  the 

foothills  of  the  Italian  Alps  beyond. 
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IMPROVING  ON  NATURE 


Counterclockwise  from  above: 
early-summer  view  of  the  ivy-clad 
orangery  beyond  rose  beds  and 
a  southern-magnolia  tree;  the  Agnellis 
with  their  son,  Edoardo,  their 
daughter,  Margherita,  and  their  six 
grandchildren  in  October  1997;  Russell 
Page's  signature  mix— a  meticulously 
clipped  yew  tree  juxtaposed  with 
abundant  shrubbery  and  a  lush 
copper  beech;  a  summer  "bedding 
out"  of  red  and  pink  geraniums 
from  greenhouses  on  the  property; 
winter  view  of  the  principal 
facade  of  the  villa. 
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CONTINUED    FROM     PA  01      II       that     IDCaildci 

through  woods  and  glades.  In  1955,  two 
years  after  bei  marriagi  to  I  ial  heir  Gianni 
Agnelli,  I  tonna  Marella,  as  she  is  known  in 
Italy,  decided  to  refine  the  existing  gardens 
and  extend  them  into  the  valley  below,  She 
commissioned  the  English  garden  designer 

Russell  Page,  and  together  the  two  of  them 
produced  one  of  the  mid  20th  century's 
most  distinctive  and  influential  landscapes. 

Working  closelv  with  Marella  Agnelli  for 
more  than  five  years,  Page  simplified  parterres, 
revised  planting  compositions,  and  opened 
vistas  outward  to  the  neighboring  country- 
side. His  most  magnificent  creation  was  the 
tamed  lake  gardens  II  connecting  artifi- 
cial ponds  and  small  lakes  in  the  property's 
lower  valley,  linked  to  the  older  gardens  by  a 
CTiinese-C  hippendale-style  bridge  he  designed. 

More  recent  additions  to  the  park  at  Vil- 
lar  Perosa  include  a  swimming  pool  and 
wooden  pavilion,  designed  in  the  mid-80s 
by  the  Italian  architect  Gae  Aulenti,  and 
the  adjacent  sculpture  gardens  Marella  Ag- 
nelli devised  with  Paolo  Peirone.  There, 
amid  perfectly  clipped  spheres  of  boxwood 
and  clouds  of  Iceberg  roses  and  sage,  stand 
massive  works  by  Henry  Moore,  Max  Ernst, 
and  Rene  Magritte. 

To  accompany  Marella  Agnelli's  photo- 
graphs, Marella  Caracciolo  has  told  the 
Agnelli  family  history  as  it  is  mirrored  in 
their  cherished  landscape.  A  contributing 
editor  to  House  &  Garden,  Caracciolo  is  the 
author  of  three  other  books,  including  a  his- 
tory of  the  exotic  gardens  of  Ninfa,  another 
key  example  of  Italian  landscaping,  44  miles 
southeast  of  Rome.  Her  ability  to  record 
various  family  members'  recollections  of  life 
at  Perosa  provides  an  intimate  view  into  this 
rarefied  world,  as  well  as  a  look  at  the  ideas 
that  produced  this  garden  paradise. 

One  of  the  most  poignant  passages  in 
the  book  recounts  the  arrival  in  1955  of  the 
great  Russell  Page,  who  was  then  49  years 
old.  Much  has  been  written  about  the  in- 
fluential designer,  yet  never  has  there  been 
a  clearer  portrait  of  the  elusive  man,  along 
with  his  spheres  of  inspiration,  his  manner 
of  working,  his  solitary  living,  and  his  mys- 
tical Eastern  beliefs.  Caracciolo  has  drawn 
from  Page's  own  notes  on  the  making  of 
the  Villar  Perosa  gardens. 

Everywhere  in  the  book  is  the  presence 
of  Marella  Agnelli.  Almost  as  legendary 
today  as  Kubla  Khan,  who  built  Xanadu, 
she  realized  early  on  how  important  a 
place  of  refuge  can  be  to  the  unity  of  a 
family.  The  Agnelli  Gardens  at  Villar  Perosa 
is  a  testimony  to  her  creation  of  this  com- 
plex, layered  space,  her  respect  for  the 
work  of  past  generations,  and  her  determi- 
nation to  forge  links  to  the  future.  □ 
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Ally's  Little 
Sister 


t's,  like,  so  amazing," 
Keri  Russell  says  of  her  new  job  as  the  star  of  the  WB 
network's  young-adult  drama  Felicity.  She  sounds  un- 
cannily like  the  title  character  herself,  a  lovable  Holly 
Hobbie  type,  whose  plans  for  pre-med  at  Stanford  are 
derailed  by  a  promising  encounter  with  the  most  pop- 
ular boy  in  high  school.  Head  in  the  clouds,  she  flies 
after  him  to  New  York  City.  What  better  place  to  trash 
one's  petri  dishes  and  let  loose? 

With  smart,  honest  treatment  of  the  old  reliable 
stuff-boys,  girls,  finding  oneself-Fe/iafy,  created  by 
Matt  Reeves  and  J.  J.  Abrams  (Forever  Young,  Re- 
garding Henry),  is  Party  of  Five  without  the  weekly 
bummers  and  Ally  McBeal  without  the  dancing  baby. 
The  show  is  the  ideal  forum,  it  seems,  for  this  sparing- 
ly natural  22-year-old  from  Colorado  to  introduce 
herself  to  the  world.  "She  makes  all  those  faces  that 
we  know  don't  make  us  look  cool,"  says  Russell  of  Fe- 
licity. "She  doesn't  have  that  device  in  her  brain  that 
says,  'Don't  say  that!'" 

Faking  it  has  never  been  Russell's  style,  either.  "I 
started  at  The  Mickey  Mouse  C/ub,  and  that  led  to  the 
Disney  movie  Honey,  /  8/ew  Up  the  Kid,"  she  says,  as 
earnestly  as  if  she  were  talking  about  her  years  with 
the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company.  How  will  she  cope 
when  millions  of  teenage  girls  start  getting  "Felicity" 
perms?  "I  don't  know  what  I'm  going  to  do.  But,  hey, 
we  might  only  get  a  few  shows.  It  may  not  work  out." 
That's  unlikely,  given  that  Felicity  was  an  instant  shoo-in 
for  the  network's  fall  season,  earning  the  nine-o'clock 
time  slot  on  Tuesday  nights.  And  with  two  movies  on 
the  way,  The  Curve  and  an  Irish  production  about 
mambo,  Russell  has  already  laid  the  groundwork  to 
do  what  most  television  stars  only  dream  about- 
leave  TV  for  something  bigger.       -EVGENIA  PERETZ 
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KERI    TALE 


"I  never  wanted  to 

be  an  actress,"  says  Russell 

photographed  in 

Malibu,  July  17,  1998. 

A  former  ballet 

dancer,  she  got  her 

start  nine  years  ago  as 

a  Mouseketeer. 
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In  a  single  night,  on  March  1, 1932, 

America's  most  famous  hero, 

larles  Lindbergh,  the  first  man  to  fly  solo 

i  ndhstop  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  became 

America's  most  famous  victim.  With  the 

§  abduction  of  their  only  child,  a  gold£n*hajred  «• 

baby  boy,  Lindbergh  and  his  lovely,  talented  wife, 

I     Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh,  were  plunged  into  a  hell 

of  cruelly  tantalizing  leads,  underworld  accomplices, 

and  ransom  negotiations — all  under  the  eyes  of  a 

^nation  obsessed  by  the  crime.  A.  SCOTT  BERG,  in  an 

excerpt  from  his  forthcoming  biography, 

traces  the  kidnapping  of  the  century 
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tragedy 

look  place  that  was  to  affect  our  lives  forever. 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh 

At  10:24  P.M.  on  May  21,  1927  33'/:  hours 
after  leaving  Roosevelt  Field  on  Long  Is- 
land a  small,  single-engine  plane  landed 
at  Le  Bourget.  In  that  moment,  a  godlike 
hero  sprang  before  the  public,  as  word 
and  pictures  of  the  plane's  tall,  handsome 
pilot  instantly  spread  everywhere  in  the 
civilized  world.  No  living  person  had  ever 
received  the  acclaim  that  was  subsequent- 
ly heaped  upon  that  first  man  to  fly  solo 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  New 
York  and  Paris— the  25-year-old  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh. 

Fame  stalked  Lindbergh  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  forcing  an  already  modest  mid- 
westerner  to  crave  privacy.  Determined  to 
resist  a  freakish  existence  of  complete 
solitude,  he  secretly  courted  the  shy  sec- 
ond daughter  of  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  the 
American  ambassador  to  Mexico  and  a 
former  J.  P.  Morgan  partner.  Lindbergh 
commanded  more  banner  headlines  in 
1929,  when  he  married  Anne  Morrow 
in   a   small,   private   ceremony, 
and    again   the    following   year 
upon  the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  Jr. 

Like  his  father,  "the  Lindbergh 
Baby"  became   public  property. 
During  his  first  20  months— as  he 
was  shuttled  between  Next  Day  Hill, 
the  Morrow  estate  in  Englewood, 
New  Jersey,  and  the  Lindberghs'  own 
house,  just  being  completed  50  miles 
away,  outside  the  small  town  of  Hope- 
well—the  world  reveled  in  every  detail 
of  little  Charlie's  life.  The  press  stopped 
at  nothing  to  serve  up  any  morsel  of 
news  about  him. 

"Give  the  Lindbergh  baby  a  chance!" 
blared  an  article  in  the  "National  Af- 
fairs" section  of  Time.  The  clarion  call 
came  in  response  to  a  widespread  rumor 

Adapted  from  Lindbergh,  by  A.  Scott  Berg,  to 
be  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  a  member 
of  Penguin  Putnam  Inc.;  ©  1998  by  the  author. 
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ill   laic    Y)W    that   Charles   Lindbergh  Jr. 

was  deaf  and  had  not  learned  to  talk. 
"Cause  of  the  affliction  was  supposed  to 
have  been  the  pre-natal  drumming  of  air- 
plane motors  in  his  ears,  causing  a  trau- 
ma, while  his  mother,  Anne  Morrow 
Lindbergh,  continued  to  fly  during  her 
pregnancy,"  the  article  explained. 

The  rumor  was  completely  unfounded 
but  so  prevalent  that  some  of  America's 
most  eminent  journalists  had  to  go  on  rec- 
ord to  squelch  it.  Even  Will  Rogers  felt 
compelled  to  write  a  column  about  a  Sun- 
day visit  to  Next  Day  Hill  in  late  February, 
at  which  time  he  saw  the  Lindbergh  baby: 

His  dad  was  pitching  a  soft  sofa  pillow  at 
him  as  he  was  toddling  around.  The  weight 
of  it  would  knock  him  over.  I  asked  Lindy 
if  he  was  rehearsing  him  for  forced  land- 
ings. After  about  the  fourth  time  of  being 
knocked  over  he  did  the  cutest  thing.  He 
dropped  of  his  own  accord  when  he  saw  it 
coming.  He  was  just  stumbling  and  jabber- 
ing around  like  any  kid  20  months  old. 

The  Lindberghs  still  had  not 
moved  into  their  new  house 
in  Hopewell,  New  Jersey. 
Completing  an  uncomfort- 
able first  trimester  of  her 
second  pregnancy,  Anne 
was  just  as  happy  to  be 
waited  on  in  their  suite  at  Next  Day  Hill. 
With  the  first  intimations  of  spring,  she 
found  herself  up  and  around,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  she  devoted  her  time  to  little 
Charlie.  She  took  to  visiting  the  new  house 
without  the  baby's  nurse,  Betty  Gow.  "It 
is  such  a  joy  to  hear  him  calling  for 
'Mummy'  instead  of 


'Betty'  once  in  a  while!"  she  conlcsse 

her  mother-in-law,  Evangeline  I  indb 

To  the  little  boy,  Charles  was  knowi] 
"Hi."  One  day  that  February,  while 
were  driving  in  New  York,  a  car  rear-e 
them.  Anne  instinctively  grabbed  the 
and  Charles  got  out,  while  traffic  slo 
and  irate  drivers  confronted  one  ano 
In  the  midst  of  the  brouhaha,  a  s 
voice  chirped,  "Hi— all  gone!" 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  Febr 
27,  one  of  the  Morrows'  chauffeurs 
Anne,  the  baby,  and  one  of  the  maids 
Englewood  to  Hopewell.  Arriving  at 
they  were  met  by  Oily  and  Elsie  What 
the  butler  and  the  housekeeper,  who 
moved  into  the  servants'  quarters 
changed  and  fed  the  baby,  putting  hi 
bed  by  seven.  He  seemed  to  be  co: 
down  with  a  cold,  sneezing  several  ti 
Anne  checked  on  him  a  few  minutes  1| 
and  at  about    11    o'clock  both  she 
Charles  entered  the  nursery,  to  med 
the  baby's  nose. 

Monday  the  baby  was  still  sick, 
lunch  Anne  called  Next  Day  Hill  and 
Betty  Gow  that  they  would  not  be  re 
ing  to  Englewood,  as  had  become  t 
routine.  Little  Charlie  did  not  leavel 
room  all  day,  and  neither  did  Anne,  ex 
for  a  few  short  walks,  during  which 
she  left  the  baby  in  Elsie  Whateley's 
Around  seven,  Lindbergh  called  from 
York  to  say  that  he  would  be  spendin 
night  in  town,  not  returning  to  Hop 
until  the  following  night. 

The  next  morning— Tuesday,  Marc 

the  baby  was  better  but  still  croupy, 

awoke  with  a  cold  as  well.  She  c 

Betty  Gow  in  Englewood  and  a 

her  to  come  to  Hopewell  and  help 

Just  before  three,  Anne  and 

went  into  the  shuttered  nursery,  w 

Charlie  had  been  napping;  his  hi 

had  noticeably  improved.  Anne 

a  walk  down  the  long  driveway 

spent  much  of  the  afternoon 

the  baby  downstairs  in  the  li 

room.  Around  5:30  he  ran  into 

kitchen,  where  Betty  was  sit 

with  the  Wl 


I  OST  HORIZONS 
[  After  a  prolonged  air  jaunt  to 
'  northern  Europe,  Spain,  Africa, 
and  Brazil,  Charles  and  Anne 
Morrow  Lindbergh  arrive  in  Miami, 
Florida,  December  16,  1933. 
Far  left,  Lindbergh  bidding  farewell  to 
Paris  in  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  shortly 
ifter  his  historic  flight,  1927.  Left, 
•e  ticker-tape  parade  welcoming 
indbergh  home,  New  York  City,  1927. 
chools,  businesses,  and  even  the 
»ck  market  closed  that  day,  as  4.5 
lli'in  people  lined  the  parade  route. 
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leys.    I  Ik-  nursemaid  took  ihe  boy  up 
stairs  by  the  hand,  .mil  read  to  him  be- 
fore  feeding   him   some   cereal    Anne 
entered  the  nurserj  at  6:15,  after  he  had 
finished  his  dinnei 

She  and  Bett)  ( row  prepared 
the  babj  for  bed.  After  rub- 
bing  Charlie's  chest  with 
Vicks  VapoRub,  they  decided 
to  make  a  flannel  garment  for 
him  to  wear  beneath  his  night- 
clothes.  A  handy  seamstress, 
Betty  quickly  ran  up  a  little  short-sleeved 
shut  from  a  remnant  of  cream-colored 
flannelette.  Ihe  material  had  an  embroi- 
dered hem  in  a  scalloped  pattern.  She 
kept  the  left  shoulder  unsewn  so  that  it 
could  slip  easily  over  the  baby's  head 
and  be  pinned;  the  rest  was  stitched  in 
blue  thread.  Over  this  the  baby  wore  a 
sleeveless  fine-woolen  shirt,  which  was 
attached  to  the  two  diapers  under  his 
rubber  pants.  Over  all  this  the  baby  wore 
a  gray,  size-2  Dr.  Denton  sleeping  suit. 
Betty  laid  him  down  and  affixed  some 
wire  guards  designed  to  discourage  thumb- 
sucking.  Then  she  put  the  baby  under  the 
covers  of  his  crib— a  four-poster  which 
stood  behind  a  portable  green-and-pink 
screen  with  pictures  of  farmyard  animals. 
Anne  and  Betty  went  to  close  the  shut- 
ters, but,  as  they  had  found  on  previous 
evenings,  those  at  the  corner  window 
were  too  warped  to  close,  even  with  both 
women  pulling  on  them.  Anne  did  not 
leave  the  room  until  7:30;  Betty  remained 
another  few  minutes,  during  which  time 
she  went  to  the  southern  wall  and  pulled 
open  the  French  window  halfway.  She  put 
out  the  light,  closed  the  door,  and  went 
into  the  bathroom,  where  she  washed  the 
baby's  clothes.  She  re-entered  the  room 
and  found  the  baby  fast  asleep,  breathing 
easily.  She  fastened  the  bedcovers  to  his 
mattress  with  two  large  safety  pins  and 
left  the  room,  turning  out  the  bathroom 
light.  About  10  minutes  before  eight,  she 
went  to  the  cellar  to  hang  up  the  clothes 
she  had  washed,  then  joined  Elsie  Whate- 
ley  for  dinner  in  their  sitting  room. 

Anne  was  in  the  living  room  waiting 
for  Charles,  who  had  called  to  say  that  he 
would  be  home  a  little  late.  Although  his 
precise  whereabouts  that  day  were  not 
recorded  anywhere,  he  had  been  lost  in 
his  work  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research  most  of  the  week,  com- 
pleting experiments  for  a  new  technique 
of  "washing"  corpuscles,  a  method  he 
was  writing  up  for  Science  magazine. 

Anne  sat  at  her  desk,  writing.  The 
lights  in  the  corner  library,  directly  below 
the  nursery,  were  off,  and  the  doors  be- 
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tween  that  room  and  the  living  room 
were  closed,  Outside,  beneath  a  starless 
sky,  a  wuthering  wind  sent  the  tempera- 
tin  e  down  into  the  30s.  lor  a  moment, 
Anne  thought  she  heard  the  sound  of  car 
wheels,  but  it  was  not  for  another  15  min- 
utes at  about  8:25  that  Lindbergh  came 
up  the  gravel  driveway,  parked  the  car  in 
the  garage,  and  entered  the  house  through 
the  connecting  back  hall  and  kitchen. 
After  washing  up,  he  joined  Anne  for  din- 
ner at  8:35. 

They  ate,  then  sat  by  the  fire  in  the  liv- 
ing room.  A  little  after  nine  o'clock  Charles 
heard  a  noise,  which  he  attributed  to  some- 
body in  the  kitchen  dropping  something 
"such  as  a  wooden  box."  At  about  9: 15  the 
Lindberghs  went  upstairs  and  talked  for  a 
few  minutes  before  he  bathed,  dressed 
again,  and  settled  into  the  library  down- 
stairs to  read,  sitting  next  to  the  window  di- 
rectly beneath  the  nursery  window  whose 
shutters  would  not  close.  Anne  drew  a 
bath  for  herself  and  prepared  for  bed.  She 
had  left  her  tooth  powder  in  the  baby's 
bathroom,  and  retrieved  it  without  turning 
on  the  lights.  After  brushing  her  teeth  in 
the  master  bath,  she  rang  the  bell  for  Elsie 
and  requested  a  hot  lemonade.  It  was  ap- 
proaching 10  o'clock. 

While  the  Lindberghs  had  been  eating 
their  supper,  Whateley  called  Betty  Gow 
to  the  telephone.  Henry  "Red"  Johnson,  a 
Norwegian  seaman  whom  Gow  had  been 
seeing  ever  since  their  meeting  at  North 
Haven,  Connecticut,  the  preceding  sum- 
mer, was  on  the  line.  Johnson,  in  the  coun- 
try illegally,  worked  as  a  deckhand  on  the 
yacht  of  Thomas  Lamont,  a  J.  P.  Morgan 
partner  and  Morrow-family  friend.  He  and 
Betty  had  had  a  date  for  that  evening, 
which  she  had  canceled  when  Anne  Lind- 
bergh summoned  her  to  Hopewell.  Sorry 
they  could  not  get  together,  he  announced 
that  he  was  going  to  drive  to  Hartford  to 
visit  his  brother.  Upon  hanging  up,  Betty 
went  into  the  servants'  sitting  room  and 
turned  on  the  radio;  the  Whateleys  joined 
her.  Elsie  wanted  to  show  Betty  a  dress 
she  had  just  bought,  so  after  a  few  min- 
utes the  two  went  upstairs.  Soon,  Betty 
looked  at  her  watch.  "It's  10  o'clock,"  she 
said,  "I  have  got  to  go  to  the  baby." 

Betty  went  into  the  baby's  bathroom 
and  turned  on  a  light.  She  thought  of  get- 
ting Mrs.  Lindbergh  so  that  they  could 
check  on  the  baby  together,  but  Anne 
was  still  bathing.  Betty  entered  the  room, 
closed  the  French  window,  and  plugged 
in  the  electric  heater.  Walking  toward  the 
baby's  crib,  she  realized  that  she  could 
not  hear  the  baby  breathing.  "I  thought 
that  something  had  happened  to  him," 
Betty  would  later  retell,  "that  perhaps  the 
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clothes  were  over  his  head.  In  the  I 
light  I  saw  he  wasn't  there  and  felt 
the  bed  for  him." 

Hetty  raced  through  the  passageway  <j 
into  the  master  bedroom,  just  as  A 
was  exiting  the  bathroom.  "Do  you  h 
the  baby,  Mrs.  Lindbergh?"  she  asked 
wildered,  Anne  said,  "No." 

"Perhaps  Colonel  Lindbergh  has 
then,"  she  said.  "Where  is  Colonel  Li 
bergh?"  Anne  instinctively  went  into 
baby's  room  while  Betty  ran  downst 
through  the  living  room,  and  up  to 
door  of  the  library,  where  Lindbergh  to 
sitting  at  his  desk.  "Colonel  Lindberj 
Betty  said,  trying  to  catch  her  bre 
"have  you  got  the  baby?  Please  d 
fool  me." 

"The  baby?"  he  asked.  "Isn't  he  in 
crib?" 

Before  she  could  answer,  he  jum 
from  his  chair  and  ran  upstairs  to 
baby's  room,  Betty  at  his  heels.  Just  ft 
the  look  of  the  bedclothes  Lindbergh  ' 
sure  that  something  was  wrong." 

He  went  to  the  master  bedroom,  bn  ■ 
ing  past  Anne,  who  asked  if  he  had    i 
baby.  "He  did  not  answer  me,"  she  latei  ► 
counted.  "Someone  had  already  told  hi  I 
Charles  went  to  his  closet  and  loaded 
rifle  he  kept  there.  He  headed  back  tow 
the  nursery,  followed  by  Anne  and  B<    | 
"Anne,"  he  said,  now  looking  right  into 
wife's  eyes,  "they  have  stolen  our  baby.' 

A  chill  came  over  the  nursery.  L 
bergh  found  its  source,  the  southeast  - 
ner  window,  which  was  unlatched  ; 
open  a  crack.  There,  on  top  of  the  ra 
tor  case  that  formed  the  sill,  he  sa\  t 
white  envelope— 6/:  by  7  inches.  He 
sumed  it  contained  a  ransom  note,  anc 
maintained  enough  composure  not 
touch  it. 

Lindbergh  told  Betty  to  get  Oily  Wh 
ley,  who  ran  upstairs.  At  Lindber  i 
direction,  the  butler  called  the  sherif  i 
Hopewell;  then  Lindbergh  called  his 
torney  Colonel  Henry  Breckinridge 
New  York  and  the  state  police  in  Trent 


Police   lieutenant    Daniel 
Dunn  answered  that  10 
p.m.  call.  "This  is  Cha 
Lindbergh,"  said  the  vc 
at  the  other  end.  "My 
has  just  been  kidnappe 
The  lieutenant  asked  w 
time  he  had  been  taken,  and  the  ca  r 
said,  "Sometime  between  seven-thirty  ;  1 
ten  o'clock.  He's  twenty  months  old  an  s 
wearing  a  one-piece  sleeping  suit."  V 
that,  Lindbergh  hung  up.  Detective  Le 
J.  Bornmann,  also  on  duty  that  ni| 
asked  what  the  call  had  been  about.  I 
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olonel,  have  you 
jot  the  baby? 
'lease  doht  fool  me. 


't  know,"  said  Dunn, 
mc  guy  said  he  was 
dbergh    said  the  baby 
,  kidnapped.    Jesus! 
v  what  am  I  supposed 

lo?" 

Jornmann  worried  that 
call  might  not  have 
n  a  prank.  He  suggest- 
.hat  Dunn  call  the  Lind- 
gh  house  and  that  if  the 
le   voice    answered   the 
phone,  then  they  should 
ow  up.  Lieutenant  Dunn 
ed  the  operator,  who  put 
i  through.  "Hello,  this  is  Charles  Lind- 
gh,"  said  the  voice  he  had  just  heard, 
lis  is  Lieutenant  Dunn,  sir,"  he  said, 
en  are  on  their  way." 
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POSTCARDS  FROM  HELL 

From  top,  aerial  view  of 
the  Hopewell  estate;  another 
fraudulent  kidnapper  communication 
received  by  the  Lindberghs; 
view  of  the  nursery. 
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orporal  Joseph  A.  Wolf  was 
the  first  man  in  the  field  to 
be  radioed,  and  he  suggested 
that  the  dispatcher  also  send 
Troopers  Cain  and  Sullivan, 
who  were  on  patrol  that 
night  as  well.  At  10:46  a  Tele- 
e  alarm  was  sent  across  the  state:  colo- 

,  LINDBRGS  BABY  WAS  KIDNAPPED  ...  IS 
ESSED  IN  SLEEPING  SUIT  REQUEST  THAT 
.  CARS  BE  INVESTIGATED  BY  POLICE  PA- 
ILS. By  II  o'clock  checkpoints  had  been 
iblished  at  the  Holland  Tunnel,  the 
orge  Washington  Bridge,  and  all  ferry 
"ts  along  the  Hudson  River.  New  Jersey 
sets  were  roadblocked,  and  hospitals 
re  alerted  to  report  the  admission  of 
i,  child  fitting  the  Lindbergh  baby's  gen- 
J  description.  Police  were  notified  in 
insylvania,  Delaware,  and  Connecticut. 
Single-minded  missions  were  Lind- 
'gh's  specialty.  Now,  with  only  the 
night  of  his  son's  safe  return  in  mind, 
believed  a  coolheaded,  methodical  ap- 
)ach  would  bring  him  back.  Refusing  to 
dw  panic  to  set  in,  he  immediately  as- 
ted  his  authority.  From  that  moment 
,  he  acted  as  the  man  in  charge  of  a  sit- 
tion  that  steadily  proved  to  be  beyond 
control. 

He  issued  orders  that  nobody  was  to 
ter  the  nursery  or  walk  around  the 
anises  until  the  police  had  arrived.  Bet- 


ty Gow  found  herself  searching  the  rest  of 
the  house,  from  cellar  to  attic,  frantically 
opening  closets  and  drawers  along  the 
way,  finally  dissolving  in  tears.  Anne  had 
already  made  one  more  brief  check  of  the 
nursery  before  rushing  back  into  her 
room.  "Without  realizing  why  I  was  doing 
it,"  she  recalled,  "I  threw  open  the  win- 
dow and  leaned  far  out."  She  heard  what 
sounded  like  a  cry,  over  to  the  right  in  the 
direction  of  the  woodpile.  Before  she 
could  speak,  Elsie  Whateley  said,  "That 
was  a  cat,  Mrs.  Lindbergh."  Stunned, 
Anne  dressed  and  automatically  searched 
the  house.  The  wind  howled. 

Lindbergh  and  Oily  Whateley  investi- 
gated the  house  as  well,  then  scouted  the 
grounds  for  15  minutes,  turning  up  no 
trace  of  the  child.  Harry  Wolfe  and 
Charles  Williamson,  special  officers  of  the 
borough  of  Hopewell,  Mercer  County,  ar- 
rived at  10:35.  They  glanced  into  the  nurs- 
ery, where  they  detected  muddy  clumps  on 
a  leather  suitcase  that  sat  beneath  the  pre- 
sumed window  of  entry.  That  drew  them 
outside,  where  they  found  impressions  in 
the  mud,  indentations  where  a  ladder  had 
evidently  been  placed.  About  75  feet  south- 
east of  the  house,  they  discovered  a  wood- 
en extension  ladder  in  two  sections.  Ten 
feet  beyond  that  they  found  a  third  ladder 
section.  They  left  everything  untouched 
and  returned  to  the  house. 

Corporal  Wolf  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Police  arrived  a  few  minutes  before  11.  He 
announced  that  Superintendent  H.  Nor- 
man Schwarzkopf  himself— a  37-year-old 
West  Point  graduate,  and  the  first  man  to 
lead  the  decade-old  New  Jersey  State  Po- 


lice—was on  his  way, 

along  with  several  other  troopers. 

In  command  of  his  house  and  his 
emotions,  Lindbergh  calmly  explained  to 
Corporal  Wolf  that  he  suspected  nobody 
and  could  recall  no  suspicious  behavior. 
The  dog,  Wahgoosh,  had  been  in  the  op- 
posite wing  of  the  house  that  night,  and, 
as  Anne  later  noted,  he  "couldn't  have 
heard  through  the  howling  wind  all  that 
distance."  Lindbergh  pointed  out  the  pre- 
sumed ransom  note  to  Wolf,  who  moved 
it  with  his  penknife  to  the  fireplace  man- 
tel. He  too  observed  traces  of  yellowish 
clay  on  the  suitcase  and  on  the  hardwood 
floor  of  the  nursery.  He  questioned  Lind- 
bergh about  those  present  in  the  house. 
Schwarzkopf  arrived  shortly  before  mid- 
night. Because  his  training  was  in  the  mil- 
itary, he  acted  more  as  an  administrator 
than  as  a  detective.  He  turned  those  du- 
ties over  to  Captain  John  J.  Lamb,  who 
headed  New  Jersey's  investigative  services, 
and  his  lieutenant,  Arthur  T.  "Buster" 
Keaten,  the  local  investigative-bureau  chief. 
Detective  Bornmann  began  interrogating 
the  household  staff. 

Students  at  nearby  Princeton  University 
were  just  turning  in  for  the  night  when 
word  hit  the  airwaves— on  WOR  radio, 
out  of  New  York  City.  Henry  Breckin- 
ridge's stepson,  Oren  Root-a  Princeton 
junior  who  periodically  weekended  with 
the  Lindberghs— was  returning  to  his  dor- 
mitory room  when  a  friend  told  him  that 
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the  I  indbergh  babj  had  been  kidnapped 
from  the  Hopewell  bouse,  "Forget  it," 
Root  told  him.  "The  press  is  always  dis- 
torting  stones  like  that.  Besides,"  he  added, 
showing  off  some  of  Ins  personal  knowl- 
edge, "the  Lindberghs  leave  every  Monday 
lm  Englewood."  A  few  hours  later  Henry 
and  Aida  Breckinridge  pounded  on  Root's 
door,  awakening  him  from  a  sound  sleep. 
Afraid  thej  would  not  be  able  to  find  the 
house  in  the  dead  ol  night,  they  asked 
Root  to  guide  them. 

I  he  Breckinridges  had  been  unneces- 
sarily cautious.  Had  they  just  driven 
through  the  next  town,  which  was  Hope- 
well, thej  could  not  have  missed  the 
plaee.  Through  the  winter-bared  wood- 
lands, the  normally  obscured  Lindbergh 
house  stood  out  for  miles,  'it  was  blaz- 
ing with  lights,"  remembered  Oren  Root 
more  than  60  years  later.  "We  arrived 
around  2:30,  and  every  light  and  lamp  in 
the  house  was  turned  on.  As  we  ap- 
proached we  could  see  flashlights,  head- 
lamps from  police  cars,  even  some  men 
carrying  torches,  all  lighting  the  place  up. 
Everyone  was  in  a  state  of  contained  pan- 
ic, [Lindbergh]  trying  to  be  everywhere  at 
once,  keeping  a  lid  on  the  excitement, 
keeping  his  voice  down." 

Through  the  night  the  troopers  worked, 
waiting  for  daylight  to  permit  them  to 
extend  their  search  into  the  surround- 
ing woods.  Until  then,  activity  revolved 
around  the  nursery.  New  Jersey  State  Po- 
lice Corporal  Frank  A.  Kelly  dusted  the 
envelope  for  fingerprints,  but  was  able  to 
procure  only  a  worthless  smudge.  He  slit 
open  the  envelope  and  carefully  removed 
a  single  sheet  of  paper,  folded  once,  which 
he  handed  to  Lindbergh. 

The  writing  was  in  blue  ink,  in  a  strange- 
ly ornate  but  immature  hand,  full  of  eccen- 
tric embellishments  and  shaky  pen  strokes, 
"dear  Sir!"  it  read: 

Have  50.000  $  redy  25  000  $  in 
20  $  bills  1.5000  $  in  10$  bills  and 
10000  $  in  5  $  bills.  After  2-4  days 
we  will  inform  you  were  to  deliver 
the  Mony. 

We  warn  you  for  making 
anyding  public  or  for  notify  the  Police 

the  child  is  in  gut  care. 

Indication  for  all  letters  are 
singnature 

and  3  holes. 

More  difficult  to  decipher  was  an  odd 
symbol  in  the  lower  right  corner  of  the 
note.  The  identifying  mark  consisted  of 
two  interlocking,  silver-dollar-size  blue  cir- 
cles. In  the  oval  formed  by  their  intersec- 
tion was  a  penny-size,  solid  red  circle.  In 
each  of  the  circles  outside  the  oval  was  a 
wavy,  vertical  line.  At  the  left,  right,  and 
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center  of  these  inked  impressions  were 

three  square  holes  punched  through  the 
paper  in  a  straight  line,  one  inch  apart. 
The  symbol  would  have  to  be  kept  secret 
if  the  Lindberghs  wanted  to  ensure  that 
any  future  correspondence  was  being  con- 
ducted with  the  actual  kidnappers. 

Neither  the  notepaper  nor  a  dusting  of 
the  room  yielded  a  usable  fingerprint,  but 
the  note's  contents  offered  enough  pecu- 
liarities to  provide  clues  about  the  kidnap- 
pers' identity.  The  handwriting,  positioning 
of  the  dollar  sign,  and  spelling  all  suggest- 
ed someone  of  European  origin,  probably 
German  or  Scandinavian. 

First  light  increased  the  activi- 
ty outside  the  house.  A  half- 
dozen  troopers  searched  the 
surrounding  woods.  After  12 
hours  on  the  scene  the  police 
had  found  no  trace  of  the 
baby  and  only  three  clues  be- 
yond the  note.  Beneath  the  nursery  window 
in  the  mud,  next  to  the  impressions  left 
where  the  ladder  had  stood,  was  a  shoe 
print.  Closer  examination  revealed  a  textile 
pattern,  suggesting  that  the  culprit  had 
worn  socks  or  cloth  bags  over  his  shoes,  to 
obscure  the  evidence  of  his  footprints,  just 
as  his  evidently  wearing  gloves  had  kept 
him  from  leaving  fingerprints.  Having  no 
ruler  with  him,  the  detective  at  the  scene 
estimated  the  size  of  the  shoe  print— 12  Vi 
inches  long  and  4'A  inches  wide.  Nobody 
thought  to  make  a  plaster  cast  of  the  print. 
The  second  piece  of  evidence  was  a  914- 
inch-long,  wood-handled  %-inch  chisel,  made 
by  the  Buck  Brothers  Company.  It  too  was 
found  near  the  third,  and  most  crucial, 
piece  of  evidence  outside  the  house— the 
ladder— which  the  police  had  brought  in- 
doors to  examine  more  closely.  Fearing 
somebody  might  walk  off  with  it  as  a  sou- 
venir, they  thought  preserving  the  integrity 
of  the  evidence  was  more  important  than 
leaving  the  crime  scene  undisturbed. 

Even  to  the  untrained  eye,  the  extension 
ladder  was  revealing.  It  was  homemade, 
crude  but  cunning.  Each  of  its  three  pieces 
measured  80  Vi  inches  in  length,  producing 
a  ladder  of  more  than  20  feet  when  as- 
sembled. It  weighed  only  38  pounds.  Con- 
siderable craftsmanship  and  forethought 
could  be  seen  in  its  construction.  Each  of 
the  three  pieces  was  of  a  different  width 
so  that  it  could  nest  into  another,  the 
whole  ladder  collapsing  to  a  portable  unit 
of  bVi  feet. 

Part  of  the  ladder  had  broken.  One  of 
the  side  rails  of  the  center  section  had  split 
along  the  grain,  suggesting  that  while  the 
kidnapper  had  been  able  to  climb  success- 
fully into  the  nursery,  the  added  weight  of 


his  victim  was  enough  to  crack  the  w< 
The  location  <>l   the  break   indicated 
the  kidnapper  and  the  baby  might 
fallen  as  much  as  live  feet  to  the  groui 

By  the  lime  Corporal  Wolf  left  the  s 
to  write  the  Major  Initial  Report  of 
crime,  he  believed  it  must  have  involve 
least  two  perpetrators.  "It  is  obvious," 
wrote,  "that  this  crime  has  been  care 
planned  and  the  layout  . . .  [and]  routii 
the  Lindbergh  home  studied." 

It  was  equally  obvious,  to  Oren  Ro 
least,  that  Lindbergh  felt  the  need  to  s 
vise  the  case.  The  New  Jersey  State  Pi 
from  its  chief  down,  was  not  yet 
enough  to  have  much  experience  in  so 
major  crimes.  One  of  Schwarzkopf; 
tractors  would  later  note  that  the 
police  experience  he  had  was  "as  a 
walker  at  Bamberger's  Department  St 
Few  men  on  the  scene  that  night  had 
done  more  than  write  traffic  citations, 
cient  though  all  the  police  were  tryi 
be,  Root  observed,  "you  could  tell 
every  one  of  them  was  nervous  just 
in  the  presence  of  their  local  hero." 

For  the  second  time  in  less  than 
years,  the  world  revolved  around  Ch;  t 
Lindbergh.  Radio  programs  everyw  I 
were  interrupted  and  front  pages  of  n  s 
papers  were  remade,  shunting  the  5  d 
Japanese  War  and  congressional  attei  p 
to  repeal  Prohibition  aside,  lindbei  U 

BABY    KIDNAPPED    FROM    HOME   OF    P/  [l 
ENTS  ON  FARM  NEAR  PRINCETON;  TAKE  I ! 

from  his  crib;  wide  search  on,  reac 
the  headline  in  Tlie  New  York  Times, 
which  topped  four  columns  on  the 
right  side  of  page  one.  The  back 
roads  of  central  New  Jersey  were 
already  crawling  with  reporters. 
Before  dawn  one  journalist  pounded! 
on  the  door  of  Paul  T  Gebhart's  ger  i 
store  and  hotel  in  Hopewell.  "Wake 
Pop!"  he  yelled.  "You'll  have  three     nl 
dred  here  for  breakfast." 
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Anticipating  public  l 
tion,  Lindbergh  em 
sized  to  all  those  w: 
the  estate  walls  the 
ciality  of  controllin 
that  was  said  and 
said  to  the  press,  an 
dered  the  immediate  conversion  of 
Hopewell  house  into  an  auxiliary  pc 
station.  A  20-line  switchboard  wa 
stalled  in  the  garage,  which  became  I 
quarters.  Because  three  dozen  p 
officers  had  been  pulled  from  three  c 
ties  to  guard  every  entrance  of  the  hi 
and  property,  all  available  bedding  ir 
house  was  set  down  in  the  living  r< 
and   dining  room,  turning  the  gro 
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want  only  the  money— &  will 
maliciously  hurt  the  baby. 
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CIRCUS  MAX1MUS 

Clockwise  from  top  left:  nurse  Betty  Gow  walking 
the  baby;  New  Jersey  state  troopers  take  time  off  during 
their  search:  sightseers  throng  the  area  where  the  baby's 
body  was  found.  1932;  a  makeshift  studio  established 
by  NBC  in  a  general  store  in  Hopewell  to  broadcast  news 
flashes;  William  Allen,  left,  the  truck  driver  who 
discovered  the  baby's  body  during  a  drive  with  his  friend 
Orville  Wilson,  right;  Salvatore  Spitale,  right,  one 
of  several  underworld  figures  authorized  by  Lindbergh 
to  act  as  intermediaries  with  the  kidnappers. 
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Al  ( lapone  offered  $10,000  for  information  that  woui 


Boor  into  a  makeshift  dormitory.  Lind- 
bergh designated  the  guesl  room  for  infor- 
mal meetings  and  reserved  Ins  study  for 
private  conferences.  I  he  Morrow  staff  in 
Englewood  cooked  meals  for  40  men  a 
day  and  delivered  them  to  Hopewell. 

nne's  assignment  during 
these  first  terrifying  hours 
was  to  stay  out  of  the 
way.  Amid  the  bedlam, 
she  maintained  her  com- 
posure in  her  bedroom, 
comforted  by  her  mother, 
who  had  been  called  from  Englewood. 
She  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Charles's  mother, 
Evangeline,  a  schoolteacher  in  Detroit,  and 
the  mental  exercise  of  setting  down  the  de- 
tails as  best  she  knew  them  filled  her  with 
hope.  The  kidnappers'  "knowledge  of  the 
baby's  room,  the  lack  of  finger  prints,  the 
well  fitted  ladder,"  she  wrote,  "—all  point  to 
professionals  which  is  rather  good— as  it 
means  they  want  only  the  money— &  will 
not  maliciously  hurt  the  baby."  That  al- 
layed her  fears  that  a  "lunatic"  had  taken 
the  baby.  Anne  felt  "dreadful"  not  to  be 
able  to  "do  anything  to  help,"  but  she 
found  solace  just  in  watching  her  "calm, 
clear,  alert,  and  observing"  husband. 

Henry  Breckinridge  placed  a  call  to  a 
friend  in  Washington,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. Because  of  the  initial  suggestions  that 
professionals  had  committed  the  crime, 
Hoover  said  his  agents  would  tap  into 
their  underworld  connections. 

Official  reaction  to  the  crime  was  un- 
precedented, as  every  level  of  government 
joined  forces  in  the  most  massive  man- 
hunt in  history.  Observed  one  reporter, 
"The  world  dropped  its  business,  that 
day,  to  discuss  in  horrified  and  angry  ac- 
cents the  most  revolting  crime  of  the  cen- 
tury." President  Herbert  Hoover  and  his 
attorney  general  offered  Colonel  Schwarz- 
kopf the  fullest  cooperation  of  every  law- 
enforcement  agency  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, including  not  only  the  F.B.I,  but 
also  the  Secret  Service,  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  and  the  Postal  Inspection 
Service.  Coast  Guard  stations  were  put 
on  special  watch.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  ordered  the  policing  of  the 
nation's  airports,  and  F.  Trubee  Davison, 
assistant  secretary  of  war  for  aviation, 
placed  the  Army  Air  Corps  at  Lind- 
bergh's disposal.  The  Army  Signal  Corps 
lined  the  shortest  distance  between  Tren- 
ton and  Hopewell  with  communications 
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cable,  sometimes  right  across  farms  and 
fields.  Customs  and  immigration  officials 
from  Canada  to  Texas,  New  York  Harbor 
to  California,  went  on  alert. 

Congress  moved  to  the  lop  of  its  agen- 
da the  pending  legislation  that  would 
make  kidnapping  a  federal  oflense  punish- 
able by  death  when  two  or  more  states 
were  involved.  It  was  subsequently  passed 
and  became  known  as  the  Lindbergh  Law. 

President  John  Grier  Hibben  of  Prince- 
ton drove  to  Hopewell  to  offer  the  re- 
sources of  the  university,  specifically  a  few 
thousand  students  who  were  prepared  to 
scour  the  woods  for  any  trace  of  the  baby. 
Lindbergh  and  Schwarzkopf  declined  the 
offer,  for  fear  that  amateurs  might  contam- 
inate a  crime  scene,  but  undergraduate 
troops  took  to  the  woods  anyway.  Within 
24  hours  of  the  baby's  disappearance,  it 
was  estimated,  100,000  peace  officers  and 
cooperating  citizens  were  involved  in  the 
nationwide  dragnet.  And  that  did  not 
count  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  whose 
Chief  Scout  Executive,  Dr.  James  E.  West, 
called  on  his  entire  membership— past  and 
present— "to  be  alert  and  watchful  and  co- 
operative in  every  way  possible  in  seeking 
clues  or  information  as  to  the  Lindbergh 
baby."  William  Green,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  urged  the 
thousands  of  members  of  the  trade  unions 
to  organize  search  brigades  and  blanket 
New  Jersey  and  its  neighboring  states. 
Daniel  Sheaffer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road wired  Lindbergh:  our  facilities  are 

AT  YOUR  COMMAND  WE  ARE  HAVING  ALL 
OUR  TRAINS  AND  STATIONS  COVERED  AND 
OUR  DETECTIVE  TRAIN  AND  STATION  FORCE 

are  active.  Women's  organizations  joined 
in  the  search.  The  White  Plains  Contem- 
porary Club,  for  example,  refrained  from 
their  usual  activities  so  that  they  could 
search  boardinghouses  for  stray  children, 
and  they  urged  other  ladies'  groups  to  fol- 
low suit.  Indeed,  every  baby  in  public  was 
looked  at  twice  by  every  passerby,  and 
practically  anyone  seen  with  a  blond  tot 
was  stopped  and  questioned.  One  solitary 
bank  clerk  from  Trenton  driving  home 
from  a  vacation  out  West  was  pulled  over 
107  times  just  because  of  the  New  Jersey 
plates  on  his  car. 

we  dont  need  to  tell  you  folks 
how  we  feel,  Will  and  Betty  Rogers 
wired  the  Lindberghs.  Most  of  the  world 
felt  the  same,  but  many  declared  their 
feelings  nonetheless.  Privately,  President 
Hoover  wrote,  "My  heart  goes  out  to 
you  in  deepest  sympathy  in  your  distress, 
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and  I  do  pray  that  you  may  specif 
have  your  son  restored  to  you."  Oil 
heads  of  state,  national  legislatures,  ■ 
the  foreign  press  also  expressed  ll 
sympathy.  New  York  City's  municipal 
dio  station  broadcast  a  special  servicA 
which  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Je« 
clergymen  prayed  for  the  speedy  retp 
of  the  child.  Several  state  legislatiB 
passed  resolutions  offering  sympathy 
prayers  to  the  Lindberghs. 

When  neither  a  sign  of  the  baby 
word  from  the  kidnappers  surfaced  £ 
the  first  day,  Lindbergh  felt  his  most  J 
cal  task  was  in  opening  lines  of  commp- 
cation  with  the  kidnappers.  He  belie* 
the  media  should  be  told  that  a  ransm 
note  had  been  left  and  that  the  LB- 
berghs  fully  intended  to  pay  the  mom 
Anne  appealed  to  the  kidnappers'  hem 
releasing  to  the  press  the  baby's  diet. 

On  March  2  a  penny  pi- 
card  arrived  from  New«. 
It  was  addressed  to  "C«. 
Linberg,  Princeton,  N.f' 
with  the  J  looping  b<k- 
ward.  It  said:  baby  sA 
instructions  later,  It 
accordingly  Even  though  the  card  bk 
neither  the  identifying  symbol  nor 
same  handwriting  as  the  ransom  note 
on  the  windowsill,  its  importance  wa 
no  way  doubted.  More  than  500  me 
practically  the  entire  Newark  police  fc  e 
and  several  fire  companies— were  put 
that  one  piece  of  potential  evidence. 

The  rural  mail  carrier  from  Hope1 
appeared  at  the  Lindbergh  house  sev  tl 
times  a  day,  bringing  hundreds  of  let 
at  a  time.  Detectives  screened  every  it 
most  of  which  came  from  Strang* 
Crank  ransom  notes  arrived  by  the  th  i- 
sands,   mostly   from   people   who   w  E 
Depression-desperate,  trying  to  get  tl  r 
hands  on  some  cash.  Kidnapping  h  u 
in  fact,  become  one  of  the  "big-mo  y 
crimes"  in  which  the  rackets  trafficke  - 
with  kidnapping  syndicates  springing  •> 
in  every  major  city.  Four  hundred  s  i 
crimes  had  been  reported  since  193  C  i 
Chicago  alone. 

A  New  Jersey  bootlegger,  con  m  I 
and  sometime  stool  pigeon  named  Mo  s 
"Mickey"  Rosner  got  Henry  Breckinri  I 
on  the  telephone  the  day  after  the  Li  - 
bergh  kidnapping.  Under  indictment  r 
grand  larceny  in  a  stock  swindle,  Ros  r 
said  he  had  the  contacts  to  ascertain  v  I 
had  committed  the  crime.  The  next  m(  I 
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:ad  to  the  recovery  of  the  child. 


he  sat  in  the  corner  library  in  the 
■pewell  house  with  the  three  colonels 
naging  the  case— Lindbergh,  Breckin- 
ge,  and  Schwarzkopf-suggesting  that 
>  of  his  henchmen  act  as  intermedi- 
»s  to  the  criminals. 

Lindbergh  had  been  involved 
in  enough  dangerous  ven- 
tures to  know  the  imperative 
of  backup  plans.  And  so  he 
elected  to  proceed  unofficial- 
ly with  Rosner.  Schwarzkopf 
was  against  Breckinridge's 
ing  this  known  criminal  $2,500  "for  ex- 
nses,"  and  he  and  Buster  Keaten  were 
last  when  Lindbergh  also  handed  over 
:  ransom  note  with  its  unusual  identi- 
ng  symbol  of  interlocking  circles,  the 
e  touchstone  they  had  to  test  the  validi- 
of  any  future  communiques  from  the 
lnappers.  But  Lindbergh  was  so  power- 
s  that  he  was  obliged  to  follow  every  av- 
ue,  even  the  most  criminal  alleys.  His 
itincts  told  him  there  was  a  basic  honor 
long  thieves. 

By  the  day  after  the  kidnapping,  there 
.s  already  no  question  that  Lindbergh 
is  acting  rashly  and  that  he  resented  be- 
l  forced  into  behaving  that  way.  Keep- 
l  her  distance,  Anne  thought  he  looked 
ke  a  desperate  man"— so  distraught  that 
e  was  afraid  even  to  speak  to  him.  "It 
ts  probably  the  first  time  she  realized 
r  Lindy  was  not  a  god,  but  only  a  mor- 
,"  Betty  Gow  observed.  "We  were  all 
helpless."  Anne  confined  her  crying  fits 
the  privacy  of  her  bedroom. 
The  Lindbergh  kidnapping  affected 
ery  child  and  parent  in  the  nation.  The 
jalthy  seemed  prime  targets,  but  fears 
d  not  stop  there.  If  "Baby  Lindy"— pro- 
ved by  servants  within  estate  walls— 
>uld  be  abducted,  then  every  child  in 
merica  was  vulnerable.  Parents  encour- 
;ed  their  children  to  come  inside  to 
ay,  and  many  children  were  forbidden 
ereafter  from  walking  even  a  block 
am  home  by  themselves.  For  several 
derations  the  Lindbergh  kidnapping 
:came  children's  first  cautionary  tale, 
ley  were  told  never  to  talk  to  strangers, 
id  any  adults  in  the  vicinity  of  school- 
irds  were  stopped  and  questioned.  The 
ouse  of  Morgan  commissioned  a  pri- 
ite  force  of  250  bodyguards  to  protect 
e  families  of  its  partners. 
Numerous  letters  streamed  in  to 
opewell  advancing  theories  worthy  of 
gatha  Christie.  Some  suggested  that  the 
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kidnapping  was  the  work  of  one 
of  the  many  female  admirers  of 
Lindbergh    who    resented    his 
marrying  Anne  Morrow.  Many 
actually  accused  Anne's  older 
sister,  Elisabeth  Morrow. 

The  absence  of  Elisabeth 
through  most  of  the  kidnap- 
ping crisis  fueled  speculation 
for  more  than  60  years  that 
she  was  the  perpetrator  of 
the  crime.  Several  people 
have    suggested    that    she 
was  mentally  unstable  and 
that  the  family  kept  her 
locked  up  at  Next   Day 
Hill  during  this  period. 
In  truth,  it  was  her  phys- 
ical, not  mental,  health 
that  was  failing.  A  heart 
condition  left  her  con- 
stantly fatigued.  On  top 
of  that,  on  the  night  of 
the  crime  she  was,  in 
fact,  in  bed   nursing 
an  impacted  wisdom 
tooth.  Even  madder 
theories   sprang   up 
and  lingered  to  the 
end  of  this  century. 
One    propounded    that 
Lindbergh   himself  had   killed   his 
baby,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  and 
could  not  face  the  consequences. 

"I  am  wondering  if  proper  con- 
sideration has  been  given  in  the  in- 
vestigation ...  to  the  'Epileptic  Col- 
ony,' which  ...  is  located  in  the 
neighborhood,"  a  doctor  wrote  from 
Chicago.  He  observed  that  "it  is  definitely 
established,  by  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  who  have  done  work  with 
epileptics,  that  the  outstanding  character- 
istics are  pathological  irritability  and  re- 
venge." Even  without  the  suggestion,  the 
state  home  for  epileptics  four  miles  away, 
in  Skillman,  New  Jersey,  was  investigated, 
as  were  all  neighboring  mental  asylums 
and  orphanages. 

Police  also  interrogated  a  man  named 
Millard  Whited,  one  of  the  illiterate  back- 
woodsmen living  in  a  shack  in  the  nearby 
Sourland  Mountains.  He  told  Lindbergh 
and  Officers  Keaten,  Wolf,  and  Lamb  that 
on  three  occasions  in  the  past  two  weeks 
he  had  seen  a  strange  man  nosing  around 
the  Lindbergh  property.  He  provided  spe- 
cific dates  and  a  general  description  of 
the  man.  When  a  pair  of  detectives  later 
called  on  Whited,  he  declared  he  had 
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never  seen  any  suspicious  people  on  the 
Lindbergh  property.  At  every  turn  the 
case  produced  a  similarly  surreal  twist. 

o  story  was  too  fantastic 
for  investigation,"  reported 
The  New  York  Times  on 
March  4.  "No  suspected 
place  was  too  remote  for 
search.  The  entire  nation 
was  aroused  and  there  were 
stories  of  innocents  being  detained  for 
questioning"— from  Maryland  to  New 
Hampshire.  A  man  in  Long  Branch,  New 
Jersey,  called  the  switchboard  at  the  Lind- 
berghs' simply  to  present  his  suggestion 
that  the  famous  flier  use  his  influence 
with  the  government  to  obtain  immunity 
for  the  kidnappers  if  they  would  return 
the  baby  unharmed.  Before  the  conversa- 
tion was  completed,  state  troopers  had  the 
caller  in  custody,  and  he  was  interrogated 
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lot  two  hours,  followed  by  two  more  days 
of  investigation, 

\i  first  an}  reasonable-sounding  pei 
m>ii  who  telephoned  the  Hopewell  house 
to  saj  he  had  seen  the  bab)  was  patched 
through  to  Lindbergh  himself.  Bui  nobody 
described  the  bab)  to  his  atisfaction.  Thou- 
sands of  sightseers  descended  upon  the 
Sourland  Mountains,  filling  the  streets  of 
Hopewell  from  morning  until  night,  and 
crowding  around  the  entrance  of  the  Lind- 
bergh estate.  One  perfectly  respectable- 
looking  man  insisted  lie  had  "a  secret  he 
would  tell  no  one  else  but  Anne  Morrow 
Lindbergh.'"  He  was  ushered  into  the  Lind- 
berghs' bedroom,  where  the  anxious  cou- 
ple awaited  his  pronouncement.  The  man 
burst  into  some  lines  from  Shakespeare, 
before  the  police  carted  him  off. 

Alter  4S  hours  with  little  sleep,  insinu- 
ating himself  into  every  aspect  of  solving 
the  crime.  Charles  at  last  got  a  good 
night's  rest.  It  made  a  great  difference  in 
his  attitude  and,  as  a  result,  Anne's.  "He 
is  tense  and  worried  still,"  she  wrote  his 
mother,  who  carried  on  teaching  her 
chemistry  classes  at  Cass  Technical  High 
School,  "but  excited  and  buoyant." 
Charles's  optimism— staving  off  his  and 
Anne's  worst  fears  by  living  in  constant 
hope— dictated  his  every  movement. 

In  an  attempt  to  nudge  the  abductors 
into  making  some  kind  of  move,  Lind- 
bergh released  a  public  statement  urging 
them  to  "send  any  representatives  that  they 
desire  to  meet  a  representative  of  ours 
who  will  be  suitable  to  them  at  any  time 
and  at  any  place  that  they  may  designate." 
If  that  was  acceptable,  Lindbergh  pledged 
not  only  confidentiality  but  also  "that  we 
will  not  try  to  injure  in  any  way  those 
connected  with  the  return  of  the  child." 

That  very  moment,  the  authorities  ap- 
prehended a  suspect  who  they  were  con- 
vinced was  the  right  man.  Red  Johnson, 
Betty  Gow's  suitor,  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody in  West  Hartford,  Connecticut,  just 
as  another  postcard  allegedly  mailed  by 
the  kidnapper  was  found  in  the  Hartford 
post  office.  It  too  had  the  backward  J  in 
"New  Jersey,"  and  read  baby  still  safe, 
get  things  quiet.  Because  of  his  rela- 
tionship with  the  Lindbergh  baby's  nurse 
he  had  knowledge  not  only  of  the  Lind- 
bergh house  but  also  of  the  movements 
of  all  the  people  therein.  Pouncing  on  his 
being  an  illegal  alien,  the  police  proceed- 
ed to  find  everything  about  the  Norwe- 
gian sailor  suspect.  All  but  clinching  the 
case  for  several  police  officers  was  their 
finding  in  his  green  Chrysler  coupe— a 
car  several  witnesses  had  said  they  had 
seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lindberghs' 
house— an  empty  milk  bottle!   A   milk- 


drinking  sailor  seemed  beyond  probabili- 
ty ami  il  look  several  people  attesting  lo 
Johnson's  often  drinking  a  quart  at  a  time 
before  the  police  accepted  the  possibility 

of  his  innocence.  The  sender  of  the  post- 
cards was  soon  discovered  lo  be  a  mental- 
ly disturbed  young  man. 

After  several  days  of  relent- 
less "grilling  and  criti- 
cism," Betty  Gow  was 
also  cleared  as  a  suspect. 
Because  of  her  unusual 
opportunity  to  commit  the 
crime,  many  considered 
her  at  least  an  accomplice  if  not  the  prime 
suspect.  But  Betty  lacked  motive  altogeth- 
er. She  loved  the  baby  as  if  he  were  her 
own  and  had  been  as  desolated  by  his  dis- 
appearance as  the  baby's  mother.  Ironical- 
ly, she  could  not  help  blaming  herself  for 
the  crime,  repeating  to  herself  for  years 
statements  that  began,  "If  only  ... 
Charles  felt  that  she  and  all  the  Lindbergh 
servants  were  completely  above  suspicion. 
On  March  5,  1932,  another  ransom 
note  arrived,  this  one  genuine,  validated 
by  the  identifying  symbol  of  interlocking 
circles  and  punched  holes.  "We  have 
warned  you  note  to  make  anyding  Public 
also  notify  the  Police,"  said  the  note  in 
the  same  wobbly  hand,  full  of  uncrossed 
T's  and  many  other  idiosyncrasies  in 
spelling,  handwriting,  and  diction.  "Now 
you  have  to  take  the  consequences."  Be- 
cause of  the  publicity,  the  note  explained, 
their  transaction  would  have  to  be  post- 
poned. "Dont  by  afraid  about  the  baby," 
the  note  added,  assuring  the  Lindberghs 
that  they  were  feeding  him  according  to 
the  diet  and  wished  "to  send  him  back 
in  gut  health."  This  delay,  however, 
meant  they  had  to  include  another  per- 
son in  what  they  suggested  was  a  con- 
spiracy, thus  necessitating  an  increase  in 
their  demands-to  $70,000.  A  postscript 
added  that  this  kidnapping  had  been 
planned  for  years  "so  we  are  prepared 
for  everyding." 

A  virtual  copy  of  the  letter  to  Lind- 
bergh arrived  in  care  of  Henry  Breckin- 
ridge in  New  York  City.  While  the  syntax 
of  this  letter  was  as  tentative  as  it  had 
been  in  the  first  letter,  the  handwriting 
was  noticeably  steadier.  The  basic  pecu- 
liarities of  the  cursive  remained  the  same, 
but  it  was  less  crude  in  appearance,  as  if 
the  writer  was  no  longer  trying  to  dis- 
guise his  penmanship.  This  letter  reiter- 
ated that  the  boy  was  being  cared  for, 
but  it  made  clear  that  "we  will  not  accept 
any  go-between  from  your  seid."  The 
Lindberghs  would  have  to  await  further 
notification  as  to  how  the  money  would 
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estate,  March  4.  Among  those 
suspected  of  the  crime  were  the  hab> ' 
nurse,  Anne's  sisler  Klisabcth.  and 
ocn  Anne  and  Charles  thcmscl\ 
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be  delivered,  bul  thai  would  not  occur  "be- 
fore the  Polise  is  oul  ol  ilns  cace  and  the 
Pappers  are  quite." 

These  letters,  kepi  from  the  public,  thrilled 
I  indbergh,  li>r  they  continued  the  *.lia- 
logue  that  might  lead  to  ins  son's  rescue. 
He  issued  another  public  statement,  an- 
nouncing thai  if  th  ■  kidnappers  were  not 
willing  to  deal  with  him  and  In  wife  direct- 
ly, "we  fully  authorize  'Salvy'  Spitale  and 
Irving  Hit/  to  act  as  our  go-betweens.  We 
will  also  follow  any  oilier  method  suggested 
h\  the  kidnappers  that  we  can  be  sure  will 
bring  the  return  of  our  child."  The  news- 
papers explained  that  liit/  and  Spitale  were 
former  associates  of  .lack  "Legs"  Diamond, 
the  recently  murdered  gangster.  The  press 
itself,  however,  was  not  told  that  Mickey 
Rosner  had  brought  them  into  the  case  so 
that  they  could  act  as  independent  agents. 

In  Chicago,  Al  Capone  issued  a  state- 
ment while  waiting  to  be  transferred  from 
the  Cook  County  jail  to  the  federal  peniten- 
tiary in  Atlanta  to  serve  an  11-year  sen- 
tence: "I  know  how  Mrs.  Capone  and  I 
would  feel  if  our  son  were  kidnapped,  and 
I  sympathize  with  the  Lindberghs."  To  show 
the  depth  of  his  feelings,  Capone  offered 
$10,000  for  information  that  would  lead  to 
the  recovery  of  the  child  and  the  capture  of 
the  kidnappers.  Amazingly,  some  of  the  na- 
tion's most  reputable  attorneys  urged  Henry 
Breckinridge  to  allow  Capone  to  rescue  the 
Lindbergh  baby. 

Debate  over  the  ethics  of  dealing  with 
criminals  raged  across  the  country,  but  af- 
ter meeting  the  "underworld  kings,"  Anne 
felt  closer  to  them  because  their  sympathy 
seemed  more  sincere  than  that  offered  by  a 
lot  of  politicians,  many  of  whom  simply  ap- 
peared on  the  Hopewell  property  for  their 
own  publicity,  posing  by  the  ladder,  which 
had  been  leaned  against  the  house  again  to 
help  the  police  reconstruct  the  crime. 
Charles  continued  to  warn  Anne,  "Never 
count  on  anything  until  you  actually  have 
it";  but  having  even  miscreants  on  their 
side,  she  wrote  her  mother-in-law  that  the 
news  was  looking  decidedly  "good." 

Charles  was  visibly  "buoyant  and  alive," 
at  last  able  to  engage  in  what  he  consid- 
ered a  contest  of  wills,  one  which  he  be- 
lieved he  could  win  by  making  the  right 
moves  and  by  playing  fairly.  Feeding  off 
his  moods,  Anne  felt  "much  happier"  her- 
self, assured  that  their  baby  was  safe.  She 
wrote  Charles's  mother  almost  daily. 

Anne  appreciated  the  fact  that  she  was 
surrounded  by  people  who  were  not  only 
hopeful  but  also  disciplined.  "The  tradi- 
tion of  self-control  and  self-discipline  was 
strong  in  my  own  family  and  also  in  that 
of  my  husband,"  she  later  wrote.  "The 
people  around  me  were  courageous  and  I 
was  upheld  by  their  courage.  It  was  also 
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nit  ess. u\   to  be  disciplined,  not   only  l>u 

the  safety  of  the  child  I  was  carrying  but 

in  onler  to  work  toward  the  sale  return  of 
the  stolen  child."  Despite  the  hundreds  of 
"dedicated  people"  assisting  in  this  great 
effort,  the  Lindberghs  were  still  stuck  in 
the  painful  position  of  waiting,  having  to 
avail  themselves  of  even  the  most  improb- 
able accomplices. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  a  porcine  middle- 
aged  man  named  Gaston  Means  sal  in 
the  living  room  of  Mrs.  Evalyn  Walsh 
McLean,  one  of  the  richest  women  in  the 
world.  Although  he  came  from  a  distin- 
guished North  Carolina  family.  Means  had 
spent  much  of  his  life  straddling  the  law. 
After  being  fired  as  an  investigator  for  the 
Department  of  Justice,  he  took  up  bootleg- 
ging and  eventually  served  time  in  Atlanta. 
Mrs.  McLean  was  the  daughter  of  a  Col- 
orado mining  magnate,  the  estranged  wife 
of  the  publisher  of  The  Washington  Post, 
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and  the  owner  of  the  Hope  diamond. 
Deeply  moved  by  the  plight  of  the  Lind- 
berghs, she  consented  to  meet  with  Gaston 
Means  when  he  called  her  with  extraordi- 
nary news  about  the  Lindbergh  case.  No 
fool,  Mrs.  McLean  asked  her  friend  Cap- 
tain Emory  S.  "Jerry"  Land— Evangeline 
Lindbergh's  cousin— to  sit  in. 

During  his  criminal  period.  Means  ex- 
plained, he  had  met  the  leader  of  the  ring 
that  had  kidnapped  the  Lindbergh  baby. 
He  said  he  could  guarantee  his  safe  return 
if  he  could  deliver  $100,000.  His  explana- 
tion was  full  of  compelling  detail,  including 
the  kidnappers'  insisting  that  a  Catholic 
priest  be  the  go-between.  Mrs.  McLean  se- 
lected a  local  pastor  and  agreed  to  come 
up  with  the  money.  Jerry  Land  left  for 
Hopewell,  where,  to  Lindbergh,  he  vouched 
for  the  apparent  veracity  of  Gaston  Means. 
As  Means's  suggestions  of  the  underworld's 
part  in  the  crime  seemed  to  match  those  of 
Rosner's,  Bitz's,  and  Spitale's,  Lindbergh 
ordered  the  plan  to  proceed— with  the  un- 


derstanding thai  he  would  reimburse 
McLean  if  (he  transaction  proved  succ<l 
I nl.  The  heiress  withdrew  the  money  fr 
her  bank  in  old  bills  plus  $4,000  to  co 
Means's  expenses. 

Meantime,  in  Norlolk.  Virginia,  Jc 
Hughes  Curtis,  president  of  the  struggl 
Curtis  Boat  Building  Corporation,  weni 
the  dean  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church, 
Very  Reverend  Harold  Dobson-Peaco 
with  an  amazing  story  of  his  own.  Dur 
the  hard  financial  times,  Curtis  said, 
had  repaired  the  boat  of  a  rumrun 
who  now  claimed  that  the  kidnappers 
the  Lindbergh  baby  had  asked  him  to 
proach  Curtis  with  the  request  that 
serve  as  go-between.  Curtis  was  a  resp 
ed  member  of  his  community,  but  he 
not  have  the  credentials  to  reach  the  Li 
berghs  themselves.  He  knew,  however,  t 
Dobson-Peacock  had  become  acquairi 
with  the  Morrows  when  he  was  a  rec 
in  Mexico  City.  Curtis's  story  persuac 
the  reverend  to  place  a  call  to  the  Li 
berghs.  He  proved  unable  to  get  pas 
personal  secretary  who  identified  him: 
as  Morris  Rosner.  The  inmates  had  tal 
over  the  asylum. 

Undeterred,  Curtis  followed  anot 
path  to  the  Lindberghs'  door.  Living 
Norfolk  was  retired  admiral  Guy  Hamil 
Burrage,  the  former  commander  of 
Memphis,  the  cruiser  that  had  carried  Li 
bergh  home  from  Paris  in  1927.  Curtis  c 
vinced  Burrage  to  get  in  touch  with  Li 
bergh.  But  Lindbergh  remained  Strang 
noncommittal,  leaving  the  puzzled  Burr 
to  suggest  to  Curtis  and  Dobson-Peacc 
that  they  compose  a  letter  requesting 
meeting  in  New  Jersey. 


The  reason  for  Lindbergh's  hesitai 
was  the  sudden  entrance  of  an  e1 
more  clownish  character  into  what  had 
come  a  three-ring  circus— John  F.  Cond 
A  former  school  principal  and  mathema 
teacher  with  a  doctorate  in  pedagogy, 
71-year-old  Condon  was  a  walrus  of  a  m 
with  a  bristly  white  mustache  and  large 
so.  He  usually  dressed  in  dark,  three-pi 
suits  and  a  black  bowler,  which  he  replac 
with  a  straw  boater  in  the  summer.  A  fl 
waving  patriot,  Condon  was  so  incen; 
that  his  hero  Charles  Lindbergh  had 
consort  with  common  criminals  in  order 
get  his  son  back,  he  decided  to  do  sot 
thing  about  it. 

Unsolicited,  this  lifelong  resident  of 
Bronx  offered  his  services  as  a  go-betw( 
by  sending  a  letter  to  his  local  newspar 
the  Bronx  Home  News.  Bumptious,  verg 
on  the  foolish,  Condon  wrote  in  purple 
in  a  handwriting  as  flowery  as  his  langua 
"I  offer  all  that  I  can  scrape  together  s( 
loving  mother  may  again  have  her  ch 
and  that  Colonel  Lindbergh  may  know  tl 
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the  American  people  are  grateful  for  the 
honor  bestowed  upon  them  bj  bis  pluck 
and  daring."  He  offered  $1,000  of  Ins  own 
to  garnish  the  suggested  $50,000  ransom 
money  demanded  o\'  the  Lindberghs.  "I 
stand  ready  at  my  own  expense,"  he  added, 
"to  go  anywhere,  alone,  to  give  the  kidnap- 
per the  extra  money  and  promise  never  to 
Utter  his  name  to  any  person." 

Condon  was  a  minor  celebrity  in  the 
Bronx.  A  subsequent  F.B.I,  investigation 
found  that  his  neighbors  considered  him 

"an  altruistic  and  honorable  educator 

On  the  other  hand  he  also  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  somewhat  of  an  eccentric, 
some  persons  even  going  so  far  as  to  state 
that  he  is  a  'nut.'"  The  Bronx  Home  News, 
with  its  circulation  of  150,000  readers,  had 
been  running  his  letters,  poems,  and  essays 
for  years,  often  under  his  pseudonyms  P.  A. 
Triot  and  J.  U.  Stice.  Many  accused  him  of 
being  a  self-important  windbag;  others  re- 
spected him  for  putting  his  money  where 
his  mouth  was. 

On  the  night  of  March  9,  Condon  re- 
turned to  his  modest  two-story  house,  at 
2974  Decatur  Avenue  in  the  tree-lined 
Bedford  Park  section  of  the  Bronx,  and 
found  a  personal  letter  addressed  to  him, 
printed  in  a  neat  but  childlike  scrawl,  "dear 
Sir,"  it  read: 

If  you  are  willing  to  act 
as  go-between  in  Lindbergh  cace 
pleace  follow  stricly  instruction. 
Handel  incloced  letter  personaly 
to  Mr.  Lindbergh.  It  will  explan 
everyding.  don't  tell  anyone  about 
it  as  son  we  find  out  the  Press 
or  Police  is  notifyed  everyding  are 
cansell  and  it  will  be  a  further 
delay.  Affter  you  gett  the  money  from 
Mr.  Lindbergh  put  these  3  words 
in  the  New-York  American 
Mony  is  redy 
Affter  notise  we  will  give  you  further 
instruction  don't  be  affrait  we  are 
not  out  fore  your  1000$  keep  it. 
Only  act  stricly.  Be  at  home  every 
night  between  6-12  by  this  time 
you  will  hear  from  us. 

Enclosed  was  another  sealed  envelope, 
addressed  to  Lindbergh.  Because  of  the 
poor  handwriting,  Condon  considered  the 
note  to  him  a  "crank"  letter.  But  he  thought 
he  should  get  a  second  opinion  from  a  few 
friends. 

Condon  took  a  trolley  to  a  restaurant  he 
frequented  on  the  Grand  Concourse 
near  Fordham  Road.  He  showed  his  letter 
to  Max  Rosenhain,  the  proprietor,  who  sug- 
gested they  confide  in  another  friend,  a 
clothing  salesman  named  Milton  Gaglio, 
who  had  a  car.  Rosenhain  and  Gaglio  per- 
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SUaded  Condon  to  call  the  Lindbergh  es- 
tate in  New  Jersey.  Robert  Thayer,  a  young 
attorney,  Came  on  the  line  He  asked  Con- 
ilon  to  read  the  note  addressed  to  Lind- 
bergh, and  upon  his  describing  the  strange 
hole-punched  symbol  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  Thayer  asked  him  to  come  immedi- 
ately to  Hopewell.  Around  midnight  the 
three  men  left  in  Gaglio's  car. 

A  little  before  three  a.m.,  Colonel  Breck- 
inridge escorted  Condon,  Rosenhain,  and 
Gaglio  through  the  kitchen  door  of  the 
Lindbergh  house.  Breckinridge  took  Con- 
don to  the  nursery  upstairs,  which  Lind- 
bergh entered.  Condon  presented  the  two 
letters,  the  authenticity  of  which  was  obvi- 
ous on  sight.  They  agreed  that  Condon 
should  serve  as  the  official  go-between. 

Condons  rendition  of  the  next  few  hours 
involved  his  insisting  on  meeting  Mrs. 
Lindbergh  and  admonishing  her  against 
crying:  "If  one  of  those  tears  drops,  I  shall 
go  off  the  case  immediately."  They  did,  in 
fact,  meet,  after  Lindbergh  suggested  he 
spend  the  night  there.  There  was  not 
enough  room  to  accommodate  Gaglio  and 
Rosenhain  as  well,  so  they  departed.  As  it 
was,  Condon  spent  the  night  on  the  floor 
in  the  baby's  nursery,  on  a  mattress  covered 
in  army  blankets. 

The  next  morning  Condon  removed  the 
two  safety  pins  which  still  held  down  the 
blankets  in  the  baby's  crib  and  a  few  of  his 
toy  animals— a  lion,  a  camel,  and  an  ele- 
phant. He  told  Lindbergh  and  Breckinridge 
that  he  wanted  to  use  them  as  means  of 
identifying  both  the  kidnappers  and  the 
child,  by  asking  the  kidnappers  where  they 
last  saw  the  pins  and  to  watch  the  child's 
reaction  to  the  toys.  He  asked  if  the  baby 
could  identify  the  animals,  and  Lindbergh 
said  his  reaction  to  the  first  two  animals 
would  reveal  nothing,  but  that  his  son 
called  the  third  animal  an  "elepunt." 

After  breakfast,  Lindbergh  entrusted  the 
man  from  the  Bronx  with  a  one-sentence  let- 
ter authorizing  him  to  serve  as  go-between. 
Breckinridge  drove  Condon  home— during 
which  time  he  found  his  passenger  fatuous 
but  trustworthy.  Condon  placed  the  adver- 
tisement in  the  New  York  American  as  in- 
structed, but  because  he  was  a  well-known 
local  figure,  they  agreed  he  should  use  an 
alias  in  the  advertisement.  John  F.  Condon 
suggested  an  acronym  from  his  initials — 
Jafsie.  With  the  appearance  of  the  first 
"Jafsie"  ad,  hope  returned  to  the  Hope- 
well house. 

"There  really  is  definite  progress.  I  feel 
much  happier  today.  It  does  seem  to  be  go- 
ing ahead,"  Anne  wrote  Mrs.  Lindbergh  af- 
ter a  lachrymose  week.  Even  though  she 
had  tried  to  stifle  her  sobs  with  her  pillow, 
Charles  had  heard  them  more  than  once 
and  upbraided  her  in  "sharp"  tones,  sug- 
gesting that  sorrow  implied  hopelessness. 


In  the  early  afternoon  of  Friday,  Mi 
II    just  hours  after  Jafsie's  first  ad  | 
peared    Condon's  telephone  rang.  He 
out,  lecturing  at  Fordham.   Mrs.  Con| 
told  the  caller    who  she  said  had  "a  th 
deep,  guttural  accent"    that  her  hush 
would  be  home  at  six  o'clock.  Sometl 
around  seven  the  phone  rang  again,  ar 
man  with  a  German  accent  asked  Con<| 
"Did  you  gotted  my  letter  with  the  sin! 
ture?"  unwittingly  revealing  himself  asl 
author  of  the  original  ransom  note,  wl 
spelled  the  word  as  he  mispronounce*) 
They  conversed  for  a  few  minutes,  with 
German  caller  instructing  Condon  to 
home  between  6  and  12  every  night  the 
lowing  week,  at  which  time  he  wouk 
ceive  his  next  set  of  instructions.  Cor 
heard  voices  in  the  background,  includ 
one  shouting  in  Italian,  "State  zitti"  wl 
means  "Shut  up."  Breckinridge  spent] 
night  at  the  Condons'.  Between  bout; 
Madison  Square  Garden  that  night  the 
nouncer   asked   the   crowd   of   15,00( 
stand  in  silence  for  three  minutes  and 
for  the  safe  return"  of  the  Lindbergh  b| 
"I  think  it  is  thrilling  to  have  so  many 
pie  moved  by  one  thought,"  Anne  wrotj 
the  communal  prayer,  happily  recalling  I 
similar  invocations  had  helped  deliver  | 
husband  to  Paris  in  1927. 

The  next  evening  at  six,  Breckinrl 
and  Al  Reich,  an  ex-heavyweight  boxer) 
turned  to  Condon's  home.  At  8:30  a 
driver   named   Joseph    Perrone   rang 
doorbell  and  handed  a  letter  to  Cond 
whose  name  and  address  were  written 
what  had  become  a  familiar  scrawl, 
trust  you  but  we  will  note  come  in 
Haus  it  is  to  danger,"  it  said;  "even  you  I 
note  know  if  Police  or  secret  servisl 
watching  you."  The  cabbie  waited  at  | 
door  while  Condon  and  Breckinridge 
the  instructions  that  followed:  Condon 
told  to  drive  to  the  last  subway  sta 
along  Jerome  Avenue;  100  feet  beyond| 
the  left  side,  he  would  find  a  vacant 
dog  stand  with  an  open  porch  surroun<j 
it;  in  the  center  of  the  porch,  he  would 
a  stone,   and  under  the  stone,  a  nc 
would  tell  him  where  to  go  next.  The 
also  told  Condon  to  bring  the  money 
him— in  "3A  of  a  houer."  It  was  valid;  i 
with  the  strange  symbol. 

Breckinridge  was  taken  aback.  It  w; 
Saturday,  and  he  said  it  would  be  days 
fore  he  could  have  the  money  in  hand, 
gardless,  Condon  said  he  must  keep 
appointment.  As  he  got  into  Reich's  I  d 
coupe,  Breckinridge  urged  him  to  be  c 
ful,  reminding  him  that  he  was  dealing  <  h 
criminals.  Breckinridge  questioned  the  ki 
driver  and  learned  that  he  had  been  ha  d» 
on  Gun  Hill  Road  at  Knox  Place  by  a  t  tin 
in  a  brown  topcoat  and  a  brown  felt 
After  asking  in  a  pronounced  German 
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whether  Perrone  could  find  2974  De- 
Avenue,  he  had  handed  him  the  letter 
i  dollar  bill. 

/as  only  a  mile  to  the  Woodlawn  station 
the  end  of  the  IRT's  Jerome  Avenue 
There  was  no  confusion  finding  the  next 
f  instructions.  Heading  back  toward  the 
Condon  stood  beneath  a  streetlamp  to 
the  note  aloud,  so  that  Reich  could  hear 
well.  "Cross  the  street  and  follow  the 
I  from  the  cemetery  direction  to  233rd 
t.  I  will  meet  you."  The  tall,  heavy  iron 
I  staked  the  western  border  of  the  400- 
Woodlawn  Cemetery,  separating  the  his- 
graveyard  from  Van  Cortlandt  Park.  As 
,i  drove  Condon  toward  the  main  en- 
:e  of  the  cemetery,  he  nervously  kidded, 
ien  they  shoot  you  they  won't  have  to 
i  you  far  to  bury  you." 
ondon  waited  at  the  big  front  gate, 
iding  the  instructions  and  checking 
jvatch.  It  was  9:15.  A 
approached  him  on 
ne  Avenue,  but  walked 
by.  After  another  15 
ites  in  the  cold,  Con- 
saw  a  white  handker- 
f  being  waved  through 
bars  of  the  gate  from 
le  the  cemetery.  Con- 
approached,    as    the 
with  the  handkerchief 
ed  among  the  grave- 
es.  He  was  bundled  in 
wercoat,  had  the  brim 
is  fedora  pulled  down 
his  eyes,  and  held  the 
dkerchief  over  his  nose 
mouth.  "Did  you  got- 
my  note?"  he  asked.  "Have  you  gotted 
money?"  Condon,  recognizing  the  voice 
l  their  telephone  conversation,  said  no, 
he  could  not  bring  the  money  until  he 
the  baby.  Suddenly,  both  men  heard 
steps  inside  the  cemetery.  The  man  in 
shadows  feared  the  police.  Condon  in- 
:d  that  he  had  not  involved  them,  but  in 
instant,  the  stranger  climbed  over  the 
:e,  said  it  was  too  dangerous  to  meet, 
ran  up  Jerome  Avenue. 
t  had  been  a  uniformed  cemetery  secu- 
guard.  After  assuring  the  guard  that 
rything  was  all  right,  Condon  pursued 
man  himself.  Well  into  Van  Cortlandt 
k,  at  the  southern  tip  of  its  lake,  the 
n  let  Condon  catch  up  with  him.  "You 
uld  be  ashamed  of  yourself,"  Condon 
orted  having  said.  "No  one  will  hurt 
."  But  the  man  worried  that  he  could 
sentenced  to  30  years  if  caught,  that  he 
[ht  even  "burn."  And,  he  explained,  he 
>  only  a  messenger  from  the  actual  kid- 
>pers. 

With  his  hat  pulled  down  and  his  coat 
lar  turned  up,  the   man  walked  with 


Condon  to  a  bench  near  a  tennis  shack, 
where  they  sat.  "What  if  the  baby  is  dead?" 
the  man  asked,  voicing  a  thought  nobody 
in  the  case  had  yet  uttered.  "Would  I  burn 
if  the  baby  is  dead?"  Taken  aback,  Condon 
asked  why  they  were  meeting  if  the  baby 
was  dead.  The  man  with  the  concealed 
face  assured  him  that  the  baby  was  not 
dead,  that,  in  fact,  he  was  being  fed  better 
than  the  diet  in  the  newspaper  had  pre- 
scribed. Still,  he  wondered,  as  he  asked 
again,  "Would  I  burn  if  I  did  not  kill  it?" 
He  hastened  to  add  that  the  colonel  need 
not  worry,  that  "the  baby  is  all  right." 

Condon  tried  to  ascertain  that  he  was 
speaking  with  someone  in  direct  contact  with 
the  child.  "You  gotted  my  letter  with  the 
singnature,"  the  man  said.  "It  is  the  same 
like  the  letter  with  the  singnature  which  was 
left  in  the  baby's  crib."  Condon  hesitated,  be- 
cause he  understood  that  the  ransom  note 
had  been  left  on  the  windowsill.  But  it  re- 


HEART  OF  DARKNESS 

Mug  shots  of  Bruno  Richard  Hauptmann, 

a  German-born  carpenter  arrested 
for  the  crime  after  two  and  a  half  years  of 
investigation.  He  claimed  to  be  innocent. 


minded  him  to  produce  the  safety  pins  he 
had  taken  from  the  crib  and  to  ask  the  man 
if  he  had  ever  seen  them  before.  The  man 
correctly  identified  them  as  the  pins  fastening 
the  blankets  to  the  mattress. 

According  to  Condon,  they  entered  into 
a  friendly  chat.  The  man  said  that  his 
name  was  John,  that  he  was  from  Boston, 
that  he  was  a  sailor,  and  that  he  was  Scan- 
dinavian, not  German.  Condon  did  his 
best  to  engage  "John,"  hoping  to  disarm 
him  enough  that  he  would  provide  informa- 
tion and  a  good  look  at  his  face. 

They  talked  for  more  than  an  hour. 
John  seldom  lowered  his  guard,  but  Con- 
don was  at  least  able  to  discern  that  the 
man  before  him  was  probably  in  his  mid- 
30s,  a  lean  five  feet  nine,  a  middleweight 
of  160  pounds,  with  a  smooth,  unblem- 
ished triangular  face    high  cheekbones,  a 


small  mouth,  and  deep-set,  almond-shaped, 
blue-gray  eyes.  John  said  that  the  baby  was 
on  a  "boad"  some  six  hours  away  by  air  in 
the  care  of  two  nurses.  He  said  the  baby 
was  being  held  by  a  gang  that  included  a 
headman,  who  would  take  $20,000  of  the 
ransom,  while  his  three  henchmen  and  two 
nurses  would  receive  $10,000  each.  He  said 
neither  Red  Johnson  nor  Betty  Gow  was 
involved  in  the  crime.  Condon  tried  to  get 
John  to  turn  on  the  gang  and  come  clean 
with  the  police,  but  he  resisted.  He  said 
this  crime  had  been  planned  for  a  year,  and 
he  stuck  to  his  mission  of  convincing  Con- 
don to  come  forth  with  the  money.  To 
prove  to  his  leader  that  he  had  performed 
his  task,  he  told  Condon  to  take  another  ad 
in  the  Bronx  Home  News,  saying,  "baby  is 
alive  and  well,  money  is  ready."  Be- 
cause Condon  insisted  on  a  "cash-and- 
delivery"  deal,  John  said  that  on  Monday  he 
would  send  proof  that  his  gang  was  holding 
the  actual  baby.  The  two 
men  shook  hands  on  their 
agreement.  At  10:45  John 
stole  off  into  the  woods  al- 
most as  mysteriously  as  he 
had  appeared. 

Reich  drove  Condon 
home  to  Decatur  Avenue, 
where  Henry  Breckinridge 
waited  to  hear  every  detail. 
The  attorney  was  struck 
by  John's  saying  that  the 
crime  had  been  planned  for 
a  year,  for  that  repeated 
what  had  been  said  in  one 
s  of  the  ransom  notes  that 

Condon  had  never  seen. 
Breckinridge  was  con- 
vinced that  they  were  in  touch  with  the 
actual  kidnappers.  Reich  added  that  he  got 
the  distinct  impression  that  the  man  who 
had  walked  by  Condon  on  Jerome  Av- 
enue—whom he  described  as  medium-size 
and  Italian— was  in  cahoots  with  "Ceme- 
tery John"  and  had  probably  signaled  Con- 
don's approach.  Although  he  was  never 
able  to  see  John's  face  completely.  Condon 
asserted  that  he  could  identify  him  if  he 
saw  him  again. 

Lindbergh  refused  to  allow  himself  to  be- 
lieve the  best,  but  he  told  his  wife  and 
mother-in-law  that  he  considered  the  situa- 
tion "very  very  good."  During  this  crucial 
period  of  secret  negotiations  the  press 
banged  out  new  stories,  which  threatened  to 
frighten  the  kidnappers  back  into  hiding. 
Gangster  Mickey  Rosner  was  suddenly 
telling  interviewers  that  the  baby  was  all 
right.  Then,  without  anyone's  foreknowl- 
edge, the  New  York  Daily  Minor  an- 
nounced that  prominent  attorney  Dudley 
Field  Malone  would  act  as  an  official 
intermediary,  delivering  a  $250,000  ran- 
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sum  ["hat  seemed  sure  to  stop  the  kidnap- 
pers from  accepting  the  pittance  the)  were 
aboul  to  settle  on 

I  01  several  ».1.in  s  everybodj  waited,  As  in- 
structed,  Condon  placed  an  ad  in  the  March 
13   Bronx  Home    Vews:  bab\    \i  ivi    and 

Wl  i  i  mom  "1  is  ki  \I)V  (  \i  I  \ND  SEE  ns. 
IAFS1E.  ll  brought  no  response.  On  March 
14.  they  ran  another  ad,  stating:  money  is 

Kl  \1>V  NO  COPS.  NO  SECR]  I  SERVICE.  NO 
PRESS.  I  COME  WON!  iiki  Mil  LAST  TIME. 
PI  EAS1  CALL,  JA1  si  i  .  (ictting  no  reply,  they 
ran  it  the  next  day,  Still  receiving  no  reply, 
they   amplified   the  statement:   i   accept. 

MONn  IS  READY,  YOU  KNOW  THEY  WONT 
111  Ml  DENVER  WITHOUT  CUTTING  THE 
PACKAGE.    PLEASE    MAKE   IT  SOME   SORT  OF 

C.O.D.    TRANSACTION YOU    KNOW    YOU 

CAN  TRUST  JAESIE. 

Back  in  New  Jersey,  H.  Norman  Schwarz- 
kopf was  taking  heat  from  the  public. 
Having  acceded  to  Lindbergh's  demand 
that  he  say  nothing  of  the  covert  operation 
in  the  Bronx,  he  appeared  to  be  making  no 
progress  in  the  Lindbergh  case.  All  the 
sources  of  his  state  police— both  legitimate 
and  underground— were  drying  up.  Spitale, 
Bitz,  and  Rosner  were  coming  up  empty- 
handed.  Schwarzkopf  even  took  to  the  ra- 
dio, appealing  for  the  nation's  assistance. 
Lindbergh  continued  to  trust  him  "abso- 
lutely," finding  him  wonderful  to  deal  with 
despite  "hundreds  of  complications  and 
difficulties,  pressure  of  the  press,  petty  jeal- 
ousies, interference  of  politics,  etc.,  etc." 
With  the  first  warm  days  of  March,  tourists 
flocked  to  the  Lindbergh  house.  Barnstorm- 
ers operating  out  of  Hopewell's  emergency 
airfield  offered  sightseers  the  opportunity  of 
flying  over  the  estate  for  $2.50. 

On  March  16,  a  package  mailed  from 
Brooklyn  arrived  at  Condon's  house.  Rec- 
ognizing the  handwriting,  he  notified  Breck- 
inridge, who  came  from  his  office  and 
opened  it.  Inside  was  a  laundered,  gray 
wool  Dr.  Denton  sleeping  suit,  size  2. 
Breckinridge  called  Lindbergh  and  asked 
him  to  come  to  the  Bronx  to  identify  it.  An 
accompanying  note,  complete  with  the  sig- 
nature of  interlocking  circles,  said  that  cir- 
cumstances now  forbade  the  direct  swap 
Condon  had  proposed,  that  the  baby  was 
well,  and  that  eight  hours  after  receiving 
their  $70,000  the  kidnappers  would  notify 
Condon  where  to  find  the  child.  "If  there  is 
any  trapp,"  it  concluded,  "you  will  be  re- 
sponsible what  will  follows."  At  1:30  in  the 
morning  Lindbergh— in  the  hunter's  cap 
and  large  glasses  he  had  worn  to  slip  by  the 
reporters— arrived  at  Condon's.  He  exam- 
ined the  sleeping  suit  and  said,  "It  looks 
like  my  son's  garment." 
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Lindbergh  was  so  excited,  he  wanted  to 
pa)  the  ransom  immediately,  Condon  asked 
if  they  should  not  see  llie  baby  before  pay- 
ing, but  the  boy's  lather  felt  time  was  be- 
coming their  greatest  enemy,  as  it  infuriated 
the  kidnappers  and  gave  the  press  the  op- 
portunity to  discover  these  secret  negotia- 
tions. They  would  have  to  take  the  kidnap- 
pers at  their  word.  Condon  proposed  that 
their  ad  at  least  suggest  the  need  for  "some 
sort  of  C.O.D.  transaction,"  but  Lindbergh 
was  adamant.  The  March  18  edition  of  the 
Bronx  Home  News  ran  the  simplest  re- 
sponse possible:  i  ACCEPT.  MONEY  is  ready. 
JOHN,  YOUR  PACKAGE  IS  DELIVERED  AND  IS 
O.K.  DIRECT  ME. 

In  his  anxious  efforts  to  move  the  "trans- 
action" along,  Lindbergh  made  a  heartfelt 
plea  to  the  press.  He  said  that  he  believed 
the  return  of  the  baby  was  being  delayed  by 
the  "vast  amount  of  space  devoted  to  the 
case  by  the  press  of  the  country."  He 
asked,  in  this  most  sensitive  moment,  "that 
beginning  at  once  the  papers  confine  their 
accounts  of  the  case  to  three  hundred 
words  each  day,  and  that  these  brief  stories 
be  printed  in  single  column  form  to  effect  a 
minimum  of  typographical  display."  The  re- 
quest was  observed,  for  a  while:  "Tele- 
phone calls  are  fewer,  letters  are  fewer— the 
reporters  no  longer  trail  us,"  Anne  wrote 
her  mother-in-law— "the  publicity  is  dying 
down. . . .  Things  are  quieter  every  day— so 
we  sit  &  wait  &  hope.  C.  is  cheerful." 

As  for  herself,  Anne  had  been  rendered 
virtually  devoid  of  feeling  and  sus- 
pended in  time.  Since  the  night  of  March 
1  she  had  scarcely  experienced  all  the 
emotional  ups  and  downs  because  she  had 
entered  a  kind  of  trance  state,  for  self- 
protection.  Charles  had  kept  her  unin- 
formed about  most  of  the  efforts  being 
made  to  retrieve  their  baby,  and  he  still  in- 
sisted she  cry  alone.  "I  have  a  sustained 
feeling— like  a  high  note  on  an  organ  that 
has  got  stuck— inside  me,"  she  wrote  her 
sister  Elisabeth.  "The  time  since  then  has 
been  all  in  one  mood  or  color,  no  varia- 
tion. ...  It  is  just  that  night  elongated.  Of 
course,  it  has  superficially  been  different. 
Every  second,  like  a  dream,  the  whole 
scene  swings,  melts,  changes.  Personalities 
change  from  black  to  white,  faces  look  dif- 
ferent, tones  are  different,  the  tempo  of  the 
activity  speeds  up  and  slows  down,  but  al- 
ways that  high  note  that  got  stuck  in  the  or- 
gan Tuesday  night!" 

On  March  22,  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  Lindbergh  called  Anne  from  New 
York  to  say  that  someone  was  coming  out  in 
Colonel  Breckinridge's  car.  He  said  the  pas- 
senger especially  wanted  to  see  her  and  Betty 
Gow,  and  also  Oily  and  Elsie  Whateley.  He 
asked  Anne  to  be  awake  and  dressed  and  to 
admit  the  visitors  at  once.  Although  Charles 


spoke  in  his  usual  guarded  lone   Anne  cj 
not  help  reading  between  the  lines  ol 
husband's  message.  She  excitedly  awak 
hei  mother,  who  was  staying  at  the  he 
and  they  prepared  themselves,  feeling 
ordeal  was  almost  over.  I  hey  lay  on  Aij 
bed  until  three  in  the  morning,  when 
heard  the  car  pull  up  the  driveway. 

Hut  when  they  rushed  down  to  see 
baby,  they  tbund  instead  "a  dark  drea 
looking  man"    one  Murray  Garsson  ol 
Labor  Department.   He  and  his  assig 
were  investigating  the  kidnapping,  clair 
they  could  solve  the  mystery  in  48  h(j 
They  vigorously  questioned  everybodj 
the  house  until  dawn.  The  worst  parti 
served  F.B.I,  special  agent  J.  M.  Keith, | 
when  Garsson  "ordered  Mrs.  Lindberg 
show  him  the  furnace,  accompanied  hd 
the  cellar,  and  in  her  presence  began  poj 
around  in  the  ashes  . . .  leaving  the  plail 
ference  that  the  Lindberghs  themselves 
killed  the  youngster  and  burned  the  boo 

The  Jafsie  ads  continued  to  run  inj 
Bronx  newspaper,  but  they  elicited  nc 
sponse.  Meantime,  Condon  picked 
wooden  box  he  had  ordered,  made  ace 
ing  to  the  specifications  the  kidnappers! 
dictated,  while  Lindbergh  worked  with  [ 
Morgan  &  Company  on  the  box's  cont^ 
Speaking  only  to  Morgan  partner  The 
W.  Lamont,  then  considered  the  most 
erful  man  on  Wall  Street,  Lindbergh 
the  bank  bundle  the  first  $50,000  wor 
ransom  as  stipulated  in  the  notes.  For  tl 
restless  days,  Condon  kept  the  money  iif 
house.  Then  he  took  it  to  the  Fordl 
branch  of  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank,  wl 
he  learned  that  no  special  account  ha| 
be  opened,  that  the   money  was  sir 
there  subject  to  his  call. 

The  case  dragged  into  its  second  exc: 
ating  month,  with  Lindbergh  still    I 
ing  all  the  shots.  He  listened  to  his  ii  tr 
circle  of  advisers,  but  the  only  man  to  e  :t. 
any  change  in  his  behavior  proved  to  be  le 
unimposing  head  of  the  law-enforcer  it 
division  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Sen  t. 
Elmer  Irey,  who  had  the  further  distinc  in. 
of  being  the  man  who  had  outfoxec  U 
Capone,  understood  Lindbergh's  inten  m 
to  hand  over  money  without  any  guaraic 
that  the  baby  would  be  returned.  Bu 
insisted  that  the  serial  numbers  of  the 
be  recorded. 

Irey    further    suggested    that    Ame 
would  probably  be  going  off  the  gold  s 
dard  soon,  calling  in  all  its  gold  coins 
currency.  That  being  the  case,  he  sugge  i 
that  the  ransom  be  paid  in  gold  certific;  s. 
virtually  identical  to  regular  bills  excepi 
a  round,  yellow  seal.  Even  if  the  cou 
did  not  change  standards,  Irey  sugges  1. 
the  gold  certificates  would   be  easiei 
spot.  Surely,  Irey  argued  with  Lindberg 
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baby  were  returned,  there  would  be  no 
;on  the  state  should  not  exercise  its  duty 
>ursue  the  criminals.  Lindbergh  allowed 

bundled  money  to  be  removed  from  the 
nx  to  the  Morgan  bank,  where  more 
n  a  dozen  bank  clerks  and  Treasury 
nts  tied  and  banded  another  5,150  bills, 
ded  into  two  packets.  They  kept  sam- 
;  of  the  string  and  bands  they  used,  for 
ire  identification  in  the  event  that  the 
ne\  should  be  recovered. 
>eeing  how  any  dealings  forced  Anne 
face  the  reality  of  the  crime,  Charles 
itinued  to  shield  her  as  much  as  possi- 
,  excluding  her  from  most  of  the  de- 
s.  She  knew  almost  nothing,  for  exam- 
,  of  the  meeting  Charles  held  in  the 
lse  with  Admiral  Burrage,  Reverend 
bson-Peacock,  and  John  Curtis,  who 
1  arrived  from  Norfolk.  Lindbergh  did 

believe  that  Curtis  was  in  contact  with 

actual  kidnappers;  but,  as  always,  he 
it  creating  options  for  himself.  He  asked 
rtis  to  obtain  either  a  current  photo- 
ph  of  the  baby  or  a  message  with  some 
d  of  symbol  that  might  suggest  they 
re  the  right  party. 

Anne  took  part  in  a  seance  in  the  nurs- 
■  with  a  medium  from  the  New  York  So- 
ty  for  Psychical  Research,  who  spoke  in- 
;uingly  of  three  men  and  two  women  be- 
;  involved,  including  Italians,  Germans, 
i  Scandinavians.  However,  the  episode 
ly  made  Anne  withdraw  further  from  the 
xifics  of  the  case.  She  chose  to  focus  in- 
ad  on  the  future.  Mid-pregnancy,  she  re- 
led  that  was  the  only  way  she  could  keep 
rself  healthy  for  her  second  child.  She 
night  of  the  white  tulips  she  had  planted 
:  previous  fall— "so  pure  and  clear  and 
sh"— and  could  hardly  wait  for  them  to 
>wer,  as  though  they  harbingered  happi- 
times.  As  March  came  to  an  end,  she 
iumed  "regular  life"  as  best  she  could, 
ith  the  first  tips  of  flowers  poking  through 
;  warming  ground,  she  exercised  patience, 
sn  though  the  ad  from  Jafsie  declaring 
)ney  is  ready  had  appeared  every  day 
r  a  week  without  a  response.  Anne's 
other  did  not  tell  her  that  one  afternoon 
black  crow  had  flown  into  the  nursery 
,d  perched  on  the  baby's  crib. 

^he  last  day  of  March  abounded  with 
.  good  omens,  even  though  they  were  at 
oss-purposes.  In  Washington,  Gaston 
eans  had  given  Evalyn  Walsh  McLean 
ery  reason  to  believe  that  the  $100,000 
e  had  surrendered  was  about  to  bring  the 
ndbergh  baby  home.  Meantime,  John 
urtis  was  claiming  that  he  had  just  re- 
ived a  letter  from  the  gang  with  whom  he 
id  been  dealing,  and  it  had  lowered  the 
:mand  to  $25,000.  That  night  Colonel 
:hwarzkopf  told  Anne  and  her  mother 
at  the  police  had  made  contact  with  a 


man  who  claimed  to  have  seen  the  baby 
and  that  he  was  "safe  &  well,"  that  they 
knew  who  the  kidnapper  was,  and  that  they 
were  just  waiting  for  the  baby's  return  be- 
fore apprehending  him.  And  after  a  month 
of  hundreds  of  people  combing  the  Lind- 
bergh estate,  Betty  Gow  discovered  one  of 
the  baby's  thumb  guards  along  the  gravel 
driveway,  which  everybody  grasped  as  a  tal- 
isman. Lindbergh  himself  quietly  left  for  the 
Morrow  town  house  at  2  East  72nd  Street, 
where  he  said  he  would  be  staying  for  sever- 
al days,  the  surest  sign  to  Anne  that  the  ex- 
change was  at  last  imminent. 

On  Friday,  April  1,  Condon  received  a 
letter  which  contained  another  addressed  to 
Lindbergh.  It  instructed  him  to  have  the 
money  ready— "in  one  bundle"— by  the  fol- 
lowing evening,  at  which  time  he  would  be 
given  further  instructions.  If  this  was  ac- 
ceptable, the  note  read,  he  should  state  in 
the  New  York  American,  "yes  everything 
O.K."  The  ad  appeared  the  next  morning. 


uHe  was  such 

a  gay,  lordly, 

assured  little  boy 

I  hope  he 

did  not  struggle 

and  cry' 


•)•) 


Lindbergh  informed  Colonel  Schwarzkopf 
that  the  drop  was  about  to  occur,  but  he 
forbade  the  police  chief  to  take  any  part  in 
the  operation. 

After  spending  Friday  night  in  Hopewell, 
Lindbergh  drove  to  the  Bronx  early  Satur- 
day afternoon,  carrying  $50,000  with  him. 
As  a  security  measure,  he  sent  a  package 
of  $20,000  in  another  car.  Lindbergh  tried 
to  pack  all  the  ransom  money  into  the 
wooden  box  Condon  had  ordered,  but  it 
would  not  fit.  He  could  pack  in  all 
$70,000  only  by  raising  the  lid  and  tying 
the  box  shut  with  cord.  For  the  next  six 
hours  Lindbergh,  Condon,  Breckinridge, 
and  Reich  waited.  Lindbergh,  like  Con- 
don's wife,  feared  for  the  old  man's  life 
and  assured  him  he  did  not  have  to  pro- 
ceed if  he  chose  not  to.  But  Condon  would 
not  hear  of  backing  out,  saying,  "I  want 
to  see  those  little  arms  around  his  moth- 
er's neck."  Lindbergh,  who  intended  to  be 
his  driver,  was  carrying  a  small  handgun. 

At  7:45  a  letter  arrived  by  cab— instruc- 


tions to  Condon  to  proceed  to  a  flower 
shop  at  3225  East  Tremont  Avenue  in  the 
East  Bronx,  where  further  orders  would  be 
waiting  under  a  rock.  Lindbergh  drove 
Reich's  Ford  to  the  address,  J.  A.  Bergen 
Greenhouses,  where  Condon  found  the 
next  message.  He  returned  to  the  car  and 
they  read  the  note  by  flashlight.  Several 
people  walked  by,  but  one  of  them— about 
30  years  of  age,  five  feet  nine,  155  pounds, 
with  a  dark  complexion  and  wearing  a 
brown  suit  and  brown  felt  hat  with  a  snap 
brim— caught  Lindbergh's  attention.  "He 
walked  with  an  unusual  gait  rather  awk- 
wardly and  with  a  pronounced  stoop,"  he 
later  recalled  in  a  confidential  statement 
to  the  New  Jersey  police.  "His  hat  was 
pulled  down  over  his  eyes.  As  he  passed 
the  car  he  covered  his  mouth  and  the  low- 
er part  of  his  face  with  a  handkerchief  and 
looked  at  Condon  and  at  me."  The  note 
told  Condon  to  cross  the  street  and  walk 
to  the  next  corner,  then  to  follow  Whitte- 
more  Avenue. 

Lindbergh  wanted  to  accompany  Con- 
don, but  the  latter  pointed  out  that  the 
note  said  to  come  alone.  Instructions  to  the 
contrary,  Condon  did  not  carry  the  money 
with  him.  He  walked  to  East  Tremont  and 
Whittemore,  which  marked  the  northern  tip 
of  St.  Raymond's  Cemetery.  At  the  unmarked 
intersection  he  spoke  to  a  man  with  a  little 
girl,  asking  if  that  was  Whittemore  Avenue, 
but  they  did  not  know.  Seeing  nobody  else 
around,  he  headed  back  to  the  car.  When 
he  was  halfway  across  the  street,  a  voice 
came  from  the  cemetery.  "Ay,  Doctor,"  a 
man  said.  "I  could  hear  the  call  distinctly," 
Lindbergh  would  later  affirm,  even  though 
he  was  a  few  hundred  feet  away,  "and  the 
'Doctor'  was  pronounced  with  a  definite  ac- 
cent." Condon  walked  down  Whittemore  on 
the  cemetery  side  of  the  street. 

Condon  could  see  the  man  cutting  across 
a  road  within  the  cemetery.  When  they  final- 
ly caught  up  with  each  other,  the  man  cried, 
"Here  I  am.  Doc."  Standing  just  a  few  feet 
away,  Condon  recognized  the  man  as  "John" 
from  Woodlawn  Cemetery.  "Have  you  got- 
ted  the  money?"  he  asked.  "Yes,  it  is  in  the 
car,"  he  replied. 

John  asked  who  was  in  the  car.  and 
Condon  told  him  Colonel  Lindbergh.  John 
asked  if  he  was  alone,  and  Condon  replied 
that  he  always  kept  his  word.  He  asked 
John  where  they  had  met  before,  and  John 
correctly  said  at  Woodlawn  Cemetery. 
When  John  asked  for  the  $70,000,  Condon 
explained  that  times  were  hard  and  Lind- 
bergh had  a  difficult  enough  time  raising 
the  $50,000  the  kidnappers  had  originally 
asked  for.  "Well  I  suppose  that  we  will  be 
satisfied  to  take  $50,000."  John  told  Con- 
don, "and  in  six  hours  I  will  send  you  the 
note  telling  where  the  baby  is."  Condon 
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saul  thai  he  could  not  .mice  to  that,  that  he 
would  rather  go  with  John  as  a  hostage  un- 
til the)  were  satisfied.  Short  of  that,  Con- 
don suggested  .1  simple  exchange  of  the  di- 
rections for  the  monej 

Back  .11  the  cai  (  ondon  explained  to 
Lindbergh  that  he  had  talked  John  out  of 
the  extra  $20,000.  Lindbergh  appreciated 
the  gesture  bul  did  not  wish  to  upset  the 
kidnappers  in  any  way.  Condon  returned  to 
the  hedge  where  thej  had  just  met  and 
waited  for  John  From  his  vantage  point, 
Lindbergh  could  not  see  either  man,  but  he- 
did  see.  across  the  street,  the  same  man  he 
had  seen  earlier  near  the  Bergen  green- 
houses. Using  his  handkerchief,  the  man 
blew  his  nose  loudly  enough  to  be  heard 
by  Lindbergh  and,  he  presumed,  anyone 
else  in  the  area. 

Down  Whittemore  Avenue,  Condon 
handed  the  box  with  $50,000  over  the 
hedge  to  John  with  his  left  hand  and  ac- 
cepted a  sealed  envelope  with  his  right. 
John  thanked  him  and  said  that  "all  were 
satisfied"  with  his  work.  He  got  down  on 
his  knees  and  inspected  the  money,  pulling 
out  a  sheaf  of  bills  from  the  middle  of  the 
box.  He  arose  and  told  Condon  not  to 
open  the  note  for  six  hours.  He  shook 
Condon's  hand  over  the  hedge,  thanked 
him,  and  disappeared  among  the  head- 
stones in  the  dark.  As  Condon  hastened 
back  to  the  car,  Lindbergh  noticed  the 
man  blowing  his  nose  did  not  put  his 
handkerchief  in  his  pocket  but  threw  it 
down  instead,  next  to  the  sidewalk.  Then 
he  disappeared. 

"The  baby— where  is  the  baby?"  the  anx- 
ious father  asked.  Condon  handed  Lind- 
bergh the  sealed  note  and  told  him  of  his 
promise  to  wait  before  opening  it.  To  Con- 
don's surprise,  Lindbergh  resisted  tearing 
the  envelope  open,  even  as  they  drove  off. 
Not  far  from  the  cemetery,  they  ap- 
proached Westchester  Square,  with  its  Kid- 
dy Corner.  Condon  suggested  they  pull  to 
the  side  of  the  road.  He  argued  that  while 
he  had  given  his  word  not  to  open  the  let- 
ter, Lindbergh  had  made  no  such  promise. 
Out  of  the  envelope  Lindbergh  pulled  a  six- 
by-five-inch  scrap  of  paper  with  five  short 
sentences— the  first  definitive  indication  in 
32  days  of  his  son's  whereabouts. 

The  boy  is  on  Boad  Nelly.  It  is  a  small  boad 
28  feet  long.  Two  person  are  on  the  Boad.  The 
are  innosent.  you  will  find  the  Boad  between 
Horseneck  Beach  and  gay  Head  near  Elizabeth 
Island. 

Lindbergh  knew  those  waters— between 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  the  Massachu- 
setts mainland— from  his  honeymoon. 
They  returned  to  Condon's  house  in  the 
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Bronx,  where  they  informed  Breckinridge 

.iiul  Reich  of  the  transaction.  Word  was 
transmitted  in  code  to  the  house  in  New 
Jersey  that  the  money  had  been  handed 
over. 

Lindbergh,  Breckinridge.  Condon,  and 
Reich  drove  to  the  Morrow  town  house  on 
72nd  Street,  where  they  met  several  investi- 
gators from  the  IRS.  A  chuffed  Condon 
boasted  that  he  had  saved  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh $20,000  by  withholding  the  smaller 
packet  of  money.  Elmer  Irey,  the  I.R.S. 
crime  buster,  explained  how  Condon  had 
blundered,  that  the  smaller  packet  was 
composed  of  $50  bills  which  had  purpose- 
ly been  banded  together  because  they  would 
be  easiest  to  spot. 

Lindbergh  went  to  the  telephone  to  ar- 
range for  navy  airplanes  to  assist  in  the 
search  for  the  boat  Nelly.  He  asked  that  a 
Sikorsky  seaplane  be  brought  to  the  airport 
at  Bridgeport.  At  two  in  the  morning,  Breck- 
inridge, Irey,  Condon,  and  Reich  drove  with 
him  to  the  Connecticut  airstrip,  from  which 
they  took  off  at  sunup.  Reich  remained  on 
the  ground,  driving  Lindbergh's  car  to  the 
Aviation  Country  Club  on  Long  Island, 
where  a  trusting  Lindbergh  intended  to 
land  with  his  baby. 

All  morning  Lindbergh  buzzed  the  wa- 
ter, circling  the  tiny  Elizabeth  Islands  low 
enough  for  his  passengers  to  get  a  good 
look  at  every  boat  that  even  approximated 
the  description  of  the  Nelly.  A  half-dozen 
Coast  Guard  cutters  joined  in  the  search. 
As  noon  approached  they  became  less 
choosy  in  their  pursuit,  chasing  after  any- 
thing afloat.  As  night  fell,  they  landed  on 
Long  Island  and  piled  into  the  car,  silent 
and  empty-handed.  Lindbergh  deposited 
his  passengers  in  New  York  before  continu- 
ing alone  to  New  Jersey.  As  he  dropped  off 
Condon  and  Reich,  he  spoke  at  last— say- 
ing, "We've  been  double-crossed." 

Upon  arriving  in  Hopewell,  he  spared 
Anne  as  much  as  possible,  relating  the  last 
day's  events  in  hopeful  obfuscation.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  kidnappers  had  invented  the 
story  about  the  Nelly  as  a  ruse  to  buy  them 
extra  time  to  escape  or  perhaps  as  a  lever 
to  pry  more  money  out  of  them. 

The  next  day  Lindbergh  and  Henry 
Breckinridge  took  off  from  Teterboro  Air- 
port in  Lindbergh's  Lockheed-Vega.  They 
returned  to  the  area  they  had  scoured  the 
day  before,  widening  the  circumference  of 
their  scope  with  each  hour.  By  dusk,  they 
found  themselves  off  the  coast  of  Virginia. 

After  Charles's  second  day  of  futile 
searching,  Anne's  mood  changed  dramati- 
cally. For  the  first  time  in  the  five  weeks 
that  her  baby  had  been  missing,  her  moth- 
er observed,  "she  acts  as  if  she  had  given 
up  hope."  With  Lindbergh's  approval,  Con- 
don placed  a  new  ad  in  the  Bronx  Home 
News,  which  would  run  for  the  next  two 


weeks:  wiiai  is  WRONG?  havi   you  <  itosl 
ME?  I'l  I  ASI  ,  hi  1  11  k  DIRECTIONS  JAI  SII 

The  press  pieced  together  much  of 
preceding  week's  scenario.  Repor 
had  sighted  Lindbergh  looking  dcspond< 
and  people  in  the  Bronx  wondered  if  J 
E  Condon  was  not  the  Jafsie  whose  cry 
messages  had  been  appearing  in  the  pa 
all  month 

Lindbergh  felt  a  statement  had  to  bel 
leased  to  the  press.  Colonel  Schwarzkj 
officially  acknowledged  that  a  $50,000 
som  had  been  paid  and  that  the  kid 
pers  had  failed  to  return  the  baby  or  id 
fy  his  whereabouts.  Privately,  Lindbe 
conferred  with  the  major  press  servi 
asking  them  to  soft-pedal  the  story,  e 
cially  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  Dep 
ment  was  actively  hunting  for  the  mar 
bills,  distributing  to  banks  a  57-page  p 
phlet  listing  the  serial  numbers.  Withi 
day  the  kidnapping  was  again  front-p 
news.  "That  we  can't  keep  anything  pri 
is  most  discouraging,"  Anne  wrote  Charl 
mother.  "Although  things  are  bad  they 
not  hopeless,"  she  added,  clinging  to 
husband's  Gibraltar-like  optimism. 

The  mysterious  Jafsie  came  out  of 
ing,  thriving  on  every  minute  in  the  li 
light.  To  keep  his  phone  from  ringing 
the  hook,  he  got  a  new,  unlisted  num 
While  Lindbergh  appreciated  Condon's 
verting  attention  from  Hopewell,  he  reg 
ted  that  it  rendered  him  useless  as  a 
between. 

Nobody  followed  the  new  barrage  of 
ries  more  closely  than  Evalyn  Walsh 
Lean.  After  reading  of  the  Jafsie  drop| 
the  Bronx  and  hearing  about  John  Curti: 
Norfolk,  she  demanded  that  Gaston  Me; 
account  for  himself  and  her  $100,0< 
Means  told  her  that  Curtis's  gang,  Jafs 
gang,  and  the  one  with  which  he  was  an 
termediary  were  all  one  and  the  same,  i 
that  the  only  reason  the  baby  had  not  b 
returned  was  that  the  gang  realized 
money  was  "hot."  Insisting  he  had  actu; 
held  the  Lindbergh  baby  in  his  arms,  he 
fered  to  take  Mrs.  McLean  on  his  next  n 
sion  to  recover  him.  After  accompany 
Means  to  South  Carolina  and  Texas,  a 
being  told  that  the  gang  was  demanding 
other  $35,000,  she  realized  that  she  was 
ing  swindled.  When  she  demanded 
$100,000  back,  he  said  that  it  was  too  1; 
that  he  had  just  given  it  to  one  of  the  k 
nappers.  Mrs.  McLean  called  her  attorn 
who  called  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Means  woi 
soon  be  indicted. 

For  days  no  important  leads  surfac 
and  despondency  engulfed  the  Lindbei 
estate.  Then,  on  April  16,  John  Curtis 
Norfolk  announced  that  the  baby  was  sa 
Two  days  later,  Lindbergh  received  C 
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Evidence  from  the  1935  trial  of  Bruno  Richard  Hauptmann,  stored  at  the  headquarters  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Police,  West  Trenton. 
New  Jersey.  This  picture  was  taken  in  March  1982,  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  kidnapping. 


in  his  study  in  Hopewell  and  heard  a 
w  installment  of  his  story  of  the  gang— 
e  Scandinavian  men— with  which  he  had 
en  communicating.  Like  Gaston  Means, 

said  there  was  but  one  gang,  and  the 
in  named  John,  whom  Condon  had  met, 
is  its  leader.  The  conspiracy  also  includ- 

a  German  woman,  a  trained  nurse,  who 
ote  the  ransom  notes.  Curtis  said  he  had 
st  John  at  his  house  in  Cape  May,  at  the 
uthern  tip  of  New  Jersey. 
According  to  Curtis,  John  said  that  the 
ot  to  kidnap  the  baby  had  originated  "in 
s  household,"  with  an  employee,  and  that 
e  kidnappers  had  been  to  the  scene  of 
e  crime  two  or  three  times  before  March 

He  said  he  and  another  man  had 
mbed  the  ladder,  chloroformed  the  baby, 
id  carried  him  through  the  house  and 
;ht  out  the  front  door.  He  said  that  the 
iby  had  been  taken  directly  to  Cape  May 
id  later  by  boat  to  the  Martha's  Vineyard 


area.  When  Curtis  insisted  to  John  that  he 
would  need  some  proof  for  Lindbergh, 
John  showed  him  ransom  money,  compar- 
ing serial  numbers  to  those  printed  in  the 
newspaper.  Curtis  admitted  he  had  no  tan- 
gible evidence  of  either  the  child  or  the  kid- 
nappers. Furthermore,  he  said  that  John 
wanted  another  $25,000  and  that  it  had 
better  come  soon,  because  there  was  a  new 
wrinkle  in  this  plot. 

As  Lindbergh  later  wrote,  "The  kidnap- 
pers told  Curtis  that  a  very  powerful  under- 
world organization  was  attempting  to  get 
the  baby  and  was  offering  huge  sums  of 
money."  As  a  result,  the  baby  was  about  to 
be  transferred  again,  from  a  small  boat 
near  Marthas  Vineyard  to  a  larger  one— an 
80-foot-long  two-master  closer  to  Block  Is- 
land. Schwarzkopf  and  his  men  did  not  be- 
lieve any  of  Curtis's  story;  neither  did 
Colonel  Breckinridge,  nor  Anne.  Lindbergh 
felt  they  had  to  play  along. 


On  the  night  of  April  19.  Lindbergh 
drove  to  a  hotel  in  Cape  May  Court  House. 
Curtis  had  preceded  him  to  arrange  the 
meeting.  Schwarzkopf,  believing  no  harm 
could  come  from  what  he  considered  a  bo- 
gus operation,  agreed  to  hold  his  forces 
back,  giving  Lindbergh  and  Curtis  as  much 
elbowroom  as  possible.  Over  the  next  three 
weeks  this  plan  for  Lindbergh  to  connect 
with  the  kidnappers  and  his  son  kept  chang- 
ing. After  each  disappointment.  Curtis  in- 
flated Lindbergh's  hopes  with  an  abundance 
of  credible  details. 

While  Lindbergh  fundamentally  felt 
Curtis  was  lying,  lack  of  any  alternative  im- 
pelled him  to  buy  into  his  far-fetched  story. 
Charles  kept  "expressing  faith  in  it."  Anne 
observed,  "though  never  absolute  faith. 
Still  he  has  been  rather  encouraging,  for 
him."  Anne  was  starting  to  open  her  eyes 
to  certain  realities,  but  her  trust  in  Charles 
was  enough  to  sustain  her  a  little  longer.  "I 
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have,  el  course,  great  confidence  in  his 
judgment,"  she  wrote  ( harles's  mother,  "but 
I  do  not  dare  hope  ion  much" 

In  all  i ins  dme  Colonel  Schwarzkopf's 
continuous  investigation  bad  turned  up 
nothing  of  value  in  New  Jersey.  Nobody 
hail  heard  another  word  from  any  of  the 
gang  in  the  Bronx  On  May  8,  Mother's 
Day.  Charles  and  Anne  spent  the  night  in 
New  York  City  their  first  evening  alone 
since  the  ordeal  had  begun.  The  next  day 
Anne  went  to  her  doctor,  who  said  both 
she  and  her  baby,  due  in  three  months, 
seemed  healthy.  Charles  left  for  the  New 
Jersey  shore,  believing  the  meeting  with  the 
kidnappers  was  at  hand. 

In  Atlantic  City,  Lindbergh  met  Curtis 
and  a  friend,  who  was  lending  them  his  85- 
foot  ketch,  the  Cachalot.  Curtis  said  that 
his  contact  with  the  gang  told  him  to  meet 
them  near  Five  Fathom  Bank,  off  Cape 
May,  and  that  the  gang  was  aboard  a  black- 
hulled  fisherman  called  the  Mary  B.  Moss. 
The  Cachalot  cast  off  at  seven  o'clock  that 
Monday  night.  They  reached  the  rendez- 
vous point  five  hours  later  and  spent  the 
next  six  hours  sailing  in  circles.  When  the 
Cachalot  returned  to  port  Tuesday  morning, 
Lindbergh  remained  on  board  so  that  re- 
porters would  not  see  him. 

He  spent  most  of  the  next  day,  Wednes- 
day, alone  on  the  ship,  waiting,  while  Curtis 
said  he  would  try  to  re-establish  contact.  He 
reported  that  the  gang  members  were  fight- 
ing among  themselves  over  settling  for  so  lit- 
tle money.  Thursday  the  12th  was  rainy  and 
windy.  After  lunching  with  Lindbergh  on 
the  Cachalot,  Curtis  left  for  Atlantic  City. 
The  weather  showed  signs  of  clearing,  and 
he  spoke  of  a  rendezvous  for  that  night. 

At  3:15  that  drizzly  afternoon—the  72nd 
day  into  what  the  Trenton  State  Gazette 
called  "the  most  widespread  search  ever 
conducted  in  police  history"— two  men 
were  driving  along  the  Hopewell-Mt.  Rose 
highway.  It  was  a  little-traveled,  muddy 
road.  At  a  particularly  isolated  spot  near 
the  summit  of  a  hill— about  a  half-mile  out 
of  the  hamlet  of  Mt.  Rose  and  two  miles 
southeast  of  Hopewell— the  driver,  a  46- 
year-old  man  named  William  Allen,  told 
the  passenger,  Orville  Wilson,  that  he  was 
pulling  to  the  side  of  the  road  so  that  he 
could  relieve  himself.  Allen  wandered 
about  60  feet  into  the  thick,  damp  woods. 
"I  went  under  a  branch  and  looked  down," 
Allen  later  recounted.  "I  saw  a  skull  stick- 
ing up  out  of  the  dirt,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  kicked  up  around  it.  I  thought  I 
saw  a  baby,  with  its  foot  sticking  out  of  the 
ground." 


Allen  called  Wilson  over  to  the  macabre 
tight  "Well,"  Wilson  asked,  "what  an-  you 
going  to  do  about  it?"  Allen  said  lie  was 
going  to  report  it  to  the  Hopewell  police. 
1 1  icy  headed  into  town,  where  they  found 
Patrolman  Charles  Williamson  at  the  bar- 
bershop. Upon  hearing  Allen's  account, 
Williamson  leapt  from  the  chair.  Within 
minutes,  Allen  and  Wilson  had  led  a  team 
of  New  Jersey  policemen  to  the  Mt.  Rose 
road. 

There  at  the  edge  of  Mercer  County  was 
a  clear  view  of  the  Lindbergh  house,  some 
four  miles  away— its  white  walls  plainly  visi- 
ble by  day  as  its  lights  would  have  been  by 
night.  Upon  exiting  their  cars,  two  of  the 
officers  observed  a  burlap  sack— worn  and 
bloodstained— on  the  ground  just  off  the 
side  of  the  road.  Allen  guided  them  into 
the  woods.  The  police  took  one  look  down 
and  asked  Allen  to  go  home,  where  they 
would  question  him  later. 

The  officers  had  a  badly  decomposed 
child's  body  before  them,  facedown  in  the 
dirt.  The  size  of  the  body,  the  shape  of  the 
skull,  the  still-golden,  curly  hair  all  sug- 
gested the  Lindbergh  baby.  More  police 
were  summoned  to  the  makeshift  grave. 
They  carefully  turned  over  what  proved  to 
be  an  incomplete  corpse.  Not  only  had 
the  figure  blackened  severely,  but  its  left 
leg  was  missing  from  the  knee  down,  as 
were  the  right  arm  below  the  elbow  and 
the  left  hand.  The  body  parts  had  proba- 
bly been  eaten  by  animals,  as  had  most  of 
its  viscera.  But  the  eyes,  the  nose,  and  the 
dimpled  chin  left  little  doubt  as  to  the 
corpse's  identity.  The  clothes  were  in  bad 
condition,  but  intact. 

Before  imparting  the  news  of  their  dis- 
covery to  the  Lindberghs,  one  of  the  in- 
spectors suggested  they  get  a  description  of 
the  baby's  outfit  on  the  night  of  his  disap- 
pearance. Two  officers  went  to  the  Lind- 
bergh house  and  questioned  Betty  Gow, 
who  provided  not  only  the  details  of  every 
item  he  wore  but  also  the  remnant  of  flan- 
nel and  the  spool  of  blue  thread  with  which 
she  had  sewn  his  undershirt. 

The  officers  returned  to  the  corpse  with 
Colonel  Schwarzkopf.  Under  his  direction, 
an  inspector  cut  and  peeled  off  each  layer 
of  the  baby's  clothes,  manipulating  the 
body  with  a  stick.  He  accidentally  pierced 
the  softened  skull,  leaving  a  small  hole  be- 
low the  right  earlobe.  Each  article  of  cloth- 
ing was  exactly  as  Betty  Gow  had  de- 
scribed, down  to  the  scalloped  flannel  un- 
dershirt with  its  blue  thread.  A  visible  skull 
fracture  suggested  a  violent  blow  to  the 
head  had  been  the  cause  of  death. 

Back  in  his  office  at  the  Lindbergh 
house,  Colonel  Schwarzkopf  called  the 
coroner,  then  approached  Betty  Gow  with 
the  two  undershirts  they  had  just  removed 


from    the    baby's    body.    Betty    iccognj 
I  hem  at  once  and  asked  where  they 
come    from     He   broke   the   news   to 
which  she  fought  hard  against  bclievind 
little  before  five  o'clock,  Schwar/kopl  | 
proached  Anne's  mother,  who  had  bu| 
her  husband  but  seven  months  prior, 
took  the  news  calmly,  immediately  reali 
that  the  baby  had  been  dead  since  that 
night  and  that  the  kidnappers  had  kept] 
sleeping  suit  as  a  bargaining  chip. 

With  Colonel  Schwarzkopf  she  went) 
stairs  to  find  Anne,  who  was  in  the  ma 
bedroom.  "The  baby,"  she  said,  appro^ 
ing  her  daughter,  "is  with  Daddy." 
sat  there  bravely,  as  her  mother  comfol 
her.  Then  she  confessed  that  since  [ 
first  night  she  had  thought  he  had 
killed. 

Lindbergh  was  still  in  the  dark— all 
on  the  Cachalot  off  Cape  May  awail 
word  from  John  Curtis.  Colonel  Schwl 
kopf  told  Anne  that  men  were  en  rout| 
southern  New  Jersey  to  deliver  the  nev 
him  in  person.  Upon  learning  from  tr 
appointed  messengers  that  his  son  had  1 
found,  dead,  Lindbergh  asked  if  his 
knew  and  if  she  was  all  right.  Then  he | 
for  home. 

Colonel  Schwarzkopf  summoned  thd 
porters  hanging  out  at  Pop  Gebhart's 
eral  store  to  the  Lindbergh  garage  forj 
important  announcement.  It  took  the  bq 
part  of  an  hour  for  their  colleagues  f| 
Trenton  to  arrive.  Not  until  everybody 
gathered  did  the  somber  police  chief  i 
his  press  release.  He  had  not  finished  | 
first  sentence  before  several  of  the 
bolted  for  the  door,  but  Schwarzkopf 
sisted  that  nobody  leave  the  room  until  | 
entire  statement  had  been  read.  Before 
nertime  that  night,  the  story  had  been  brcj 
cast  across  the  country  on  all  the  m\ 
radio  networks. 

The  baby's  corpse  was  removed  to 
Greenwood  Avenue  in  Trenton— SwayzJ 
Margerum,  Funeral  Directors.  Walterj 
Swayze  was  a  mortician  as  well  as 
Mercer  County  coroner.  Because  the 
tim  had  met  a  violent  death,  state  lav 
quired  the  county  physician  to  perforr 
autopsy.  While  waiting  for  him  to  arr 
Betty  Gow  identified  the  remains  in 
embalming  room.  Although  wholly  un]j 
pared  for  the  grotesquerie  of  what 
saw,   she   recognized  the  baby  not 
from  his  facial  features  and  hair  but 
from  his  16  teeth,  especially  the  eyete<| 
which  had  just  cut  through  the  gums, 
the  way  in  which  the  second  toe  air 
overlapped  the  big  toe.  "There  was 
solutely  no  doubt,"  Betty  Gow  would] 
call  60  years  later,  "this  was  my  Lindbe 
baby." 

The  autopsy,  performed  by  Dr.  Chaj 
H.  Mitchell,  revealed  no  signs  of  strar 
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on  or  bullets.  With  the  body  so  badly 
imposed,  there  was  little  for  him  to 
1  beyond  the  supposition  that  "the 
ise  of  death  is  a  fractured  skull  due  to 
;rnal  violence."  Because  blood  had 
:n  found  nowhere  near  the  crime  scene, 
even  on  the  chisel  left  behind,  it 
med  logical  that,  when  the  ladder  had 
■ken,  the  baby  had  met  his  death 
ashing  against  the  side  of  the  house  or 
o  the  ground. 

indbergh  did  not  reach  home  until  two 
i  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he  went  di- 
tly  to  his  wife.  By  then  raw  emotion  had 
irtaken  her,  and  she  wept  uncontrollably. 

this  occasion  Charles  made  no  effort  to 
p  her.  He  said  little,  but  Anne  clung  to 
ry  measured  word.  "He  spoke  so  beauti- 
ly  and  calmly  about  death  that  it  gave 

great  courage,"  she  would  write  his 
ither  afterward.  He  grasped  any  straw  of 
isolation  that  he  could  find.  That  their 
)y  was  dead  from  the  beginning  meant 
t  nothing  they  did  could  have  made  any 
ference  in  saving  his  life.  Learning  that 

suffered  a  blow  to  his  head,  Charles 
nmented,  "I  don't  think  he  knew  any- 
ng  about  it." 

Anne  had  a  long,  sleepless  night  in  bed, 
t  she  got  more  rest  than  her  husband, 
larles  sat  in  a  chair  beside  her  the  entire 
le,  watching  her.  "His  terrible  patience 
d  sweetness  and  silence— terrifying,"  she 
ted  the  next  day. 

In  thinking  of  the  immediate  future, 
idbergh  told  Colonel  Schwarzkopf  on 
iday  the  13th  that  he  wished  his  son  to 

cremated.  With  vendors  already  selling 
)d  to  the  parade  of  tourists  on  the  Mt. 
ise  road,  he  knew  a  grave  site  would  be- 
me  nothing  less  than  a  carnival  sideshow. 
3St  distressing  of  all,  a  photographer  had 
oken  into  the  morgue  in  Trenton  and 
apped  a  picture  of  the  dead  baby,  copies 
which  were  being  peddled  for  $5  each. 
Lindbergh  felt  he  should  view  the  body. 
)lonel  Schwarzkopf  assured  him  that  the 
rpse  had  been  positively  identified.  But 
ndbergh  insisted.  That  afternoon  Col- 
iels  Schwarzkopf,  Breckinridge,  and  Lind- 
rgh  drove  up  an  alley  to  the  back  door  of 
vayze  &  Margerum,  while  a  crowd  of 
ourners  congregated  in  front.  Lindbergh 
dered  the  sheet  removed  from  the  little 
)dy  lying  on  the  examining  table,  leaned 
fer  to  inspect  the  teeth  and  toes,  and 
liked  out  of  the  room  in  silence.  A  num- 
:r  of  public  officials  were  present  when 
ndbergh  told  the  county  prosecutor,  "I 
n  perfectly  satisfied  that  is  my  child." 
The  body  was  wrapped  in  a  shroud, 
aced  in  a  small  oak  coffin,  and  driven 
I  hearse  to  the  Rosehill  Cemetery  and 
rematory  in  Linden,  New  Jersey.  Rubber- 
xkers  strained  to  look  in  the  window  of 


the  car,  hoping  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Lind- 
bergh; others  merely  touched  the  car  as  it 
pulled  away.  Lindbergh  and  Breckinridge 
stayed  inside  the  mortuary  until  the  crowd 
had  dispersed,  then  went  to  the  house  of 
Rosehill's  proprietor.  Schwarzkopf  fol- 
lowed the  casket,  to  protect  its  contents. 
Until  he  could  take  to  the  air  to  scatter  the 
ashes,  Lindbergh  requested  that  they  re- 
main at  Rosehill. 

For  days  Anne  could  not  help  reliving 
her  every  minute  with  her  child— "I  am 
glad  that  I  spoiled  him  that  last  weekend 
when  he  was  sick  and  I  took  him  on  my 
lap  and  rocked  him  and  sang  to  him.  And 
glad  that  he  wanted  me  those  last  days." 
She  heeded  Charles's  words  and  considered 
it  a  blessing  that  the  baby  had  not  lived  be- 
yond that  first  night:  "He  was  such  a  gay, 
lordly,  assured  little  boy  and  had  lived  al- 
ways loved  and  a  king  in  our  hearts.  I 
could  not  bear  to  have  him  baffled,  hurt, 
maimed  by  external  forces.  I  hope  he  was 
killed  immediately  and  did  not  struggle  and 
cry  for  help— for  me."  She  found  it  nearly 
impossible  to  speak  without  crying. 

Charles's  grief,  Anne  discovered,  was 
different  from  hers.  He  kept  talking  about 
the  bigger  picture,  how  they  must  "find 
some  way  of  making  Time  go  backwards," 
so  that  they  could  reclaim  who  they  were 
before  this  catastrophe.  He  felt  diminished 
by  the  whole  experience— deceived  and 
degraded.  "And  the  security  we  felt  we 
were  living  in!"  he  remarked,  resolving 
never  to  be  so  naive  again.  "Everything  is 
chance,"  he  said.  "You  can  guard  against 
the  high  percentage  of  chance  but  not 
against  chance  itself."  Perhaps,  he  thought, 
America  had  become  so  barbaric  that 
Lindberghs  could  no  longer  live  there.  In 
a  rare  unguarded  moment,  he  said  to 
Anne,  "I  hoped  so  I  would  bring  that 
baby  back." 

Charles  insisted  they  start  rebuilding 
their  lives.  Anne  decided  to  concentrate 
on  her  new  baby;  Charles  thought  of  re- 
turning to  his  scientific  work.  Future  chil- 
dren, she  believed,  could  not  take  little 
Charlie's  place,  but  she  felt  that  he  had 
"made  something  tremendous  out  of  our 
marriage  that  can't  be  changed  now.  And 
for  the  world,  too,  perhaps,  the  sacrifice 
will  bring  something."  Anne  and  Charles 
had  never  been  so  close  as  they  were  at 
his  birth— except,  she  now  observed,  at 
his  death. 

Two  images  from  this  abysmal  period 
haunted  Anne  forever.  The  first  was  of  her 
white  tulips,  which  finally  struggled  through 
the  packed  ground— even  though  countless 
policemen  had  trampled  the  flower  beds. 
What  was  terrible,  Anne  wrote  years  later, 
"was  that  they  all  came  up  crooked  . . . 
crooked  and  misshapen  and  wizened,  half- 


formed,  faceless— not  one  erect  and  per- 
fect and  whole." 

The  second  image  was  even  more  chilling, 
a  sight  she  regretted  never  witnessing.  Anne 
Lindbergh  never  once  saw  her  husband  cry. 

Two  and  a  half  years  of  exhaustive  inves- 
tigation would  pass  before  a  German- 
born  carpenter  named  Bruno  Richard 
Hauptmann  was  apprehended  and  tried  for 
the  murder  of  "the  Lindbergh  Baby."  The 
hysteria  created  by  "The  Trial  of  the  Centu- 
ry" only  intensified  the  Lindberghs'  strug- 
gle to  lead  normal  lives.  Threats  against 
their  second  child  arrived,  and  Hauptmann 
protested  his  innocence  right  up  to  his  exe- 
cution, in  1936,  thus  enshrouding  the  case 
in  doubt  for  decades.  One  night  in  late  De- 
cember 1935,  the  Lindberghs  stole  away  on 
a  freighter  bound  for  England. 

Their  search  for  peace  and  quiet  as  well 
as  law  and  order  eventually  drew  them  to 
Germany,  where  Lindbergh  gathered  mili- 
tary intelligence  for  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. But  with  his  increasing  fascina- 
tion with  the  Third  Reich  which  culminat- 
ed in  his  being  awarded  the  Service  Cross 
of  the  German  Eagle— and  his  indifference 
to  Nazi  atrocities,  Lindbergh's  notability 
curdled  into  notoriety.  He  returned  home  in 
early  1939  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
keep  his  country  out  of  the  impending  con- 
flagration in  Europe. 

Lindbergh  would  become  the  leading 
spokesman  for  America  First,  the  contro- 
versial movement  whose  goal  was  to  pre- 
vent American  intervention  into  the  Euro- 
pean war.  His  position— which  instantly  lost 
much  of  its  popularity  after  he  delivered  a 
speech  in  Des  Moines  that  smacked  of 
anti-Semitism— resulted  in  the  permanent 
staining  of  his  reputation.  To  this  day,  he 
remains  a  villain  to  many— a  bigoted,  unre- 
pentant traitor. 

The  anti-Lindbergh  sentiment  rekindled 
his  passion  for  privacy.  As  a  result,  most  of 
the  other  events  in  his  crowded  life— his 
startling  medical  research,  his  pivotal  role 
in  aviation  and  rocketry,  his  "unofficial" 
war  career  as  a  test  pilot  and  bombardier, 
his  years  of  service  on  government  com- 
missions, his  visit  to  Bergen-Belsen,  his  dec- 
ade of  travel  on  behalf  of  global  conserva- 
tion, his  half-dozen  books  (including  the 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Spirit  of  St.  Louis), 
his  complex  marriage  to  one  of  the  most 
admired  women  of  the  century— have  re- 
mained unknown  or  forgotten. 

A  quarter-century  after  his  death.  I  often 
wonder  what  this  reticent  young  man  from 
Minnesota  would  have  made  of  his  life  had 
Fortune  not  opened  a  doorway  through  the 
clouds  over  Roosevelt  Field  one  gray,  driz- 
zly May  morning  . . .  and.  indeed,  had  Fate 
not  opened  a  second-story  window  outside 
Hopewell  one  black  March  night 
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the  little  town  ol  Bcllagio  to  the  Hotel  Villa 
d'Este,  where  we  were  staying  And  Annie 
Ajika  says,  'Bellagio  is  such  .1  mellifluous 
word.'  So  we  look  it  up  in  the  Italian- 
English  dictionan  \sc  had.  It  says,  A  place 
of  elegant  relaxation.'  What  .1  name  lor  a 
hold1  All  lour  of  us  go:  'Yay!  Bcllagio! 
I  luu's  the  name  of  the  new  hotel!'" 

lake  Como  and  its  greater  environs  also 
inspired  the  Bellagio's  overall  look  and  style. 
"The  notion  of  a  shoreline  with  a  village 
built  into  it.  and  thai  romantic,  lovely  archi- 
tecture that  you  see  everywhere  on  the  Riv- 
iera, and  from  the  Costa  Smeralda  to  the 
Lombardy  lakes,"  explains  Wynn,  who  de- 
signed the  hotel  with  Mirage  Resorts  in- 
house  architect  DeRuyter  Butler  and  deco- 
rators Roger  Thomas  and  Janellen  Sachs 
Radoff,  as  well  as  California  architect  Jon 
Jerde.  "They've  all  got  it,"  he  continues, 
"the  Spanish  tile  roofs,  the  two-  or  three- 
story  buildings  with  lovely  gardens  and  bal- 
conies, human-scale  buildings  in  stucco  in 
pastel  shades.  It's  sort  of  a  universal  symbol 
of  the  good  life,  of  a  place  to  get  away." 

For  starters,  he  had  an  11-acre  lake  dug 
out  across  the  front  of  the  hotel's  90-acre 
site— the  former  Dunes  Hotel-Casino  & 
Country  Club,  which  came  with  abundant 
water  rights.  Several  hundred  feet  back,  a 
Mediterranean  village  of  restaurants  and 
shops— all  ocher  stucco  and  terra-cotta 
tiles  and  plate-glass  windows— emerges  out 
of  the  water.  A  few  multicolored  domes 
lend  a  Venetian  touch,  and  the  hotel's  main 
entrance  is  approached  by  a  covered 
bridge,  vaguely  Florentine  in  style,  which 
ascends  from  the  Strip  along  one  end  of 
the  lake,  and  has  a  people  mover  inside  it. 
A  quarter-mile-long  balustrade  lines  the 
lake  along  the  Strip,  for  pedestrians  to  lean 
on  while  listening  to  Italian  opera  from  the 
speakers  hidden  in  its  columns  and  watch- 
ing the  dancing  fountains  that  shoot  200 
feet  into  the  air.  Rising  above  the  entire 
Chirico-esque  assemblage  is  a  three-winged 
skyscraper,  topped  with  an  illuminated 
cupola. 

"It  is  obviously  the  pursuit  of  excellence 
come  to  life,"  Wynn  says  of  his  dream  hotel. 
That's  why,  he  believes,  he  has  been  able  to 
attract  an  unheard-of  array  of  international 
designer  boutiques  and  top-notch  big-city 
restaurants  to  Las  Vegas,  including  Armani, 
Chanel,  Hermes,  Gucci,  Tiffany,  and  the 
Madison  Avenue  jeweler  Fred  Leighton,  as 
well  as  branches  of  Sirio  Maccioni's  Le 
Cirque  2000  and  Osteria  del  Circo  from 
New  York,  Aqua  from  San  Francisco,  and 
Olives  from  Boston.  Jean-Georges  Vonge- 
richten,  the  chef  and  co-owner  of  New 
York's  Jean  Georges,  Vong,  and  Jo  Jo,  is 
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opening  a  sleak  house  called  Prime,  and, 
Wynn  says,  "Pelrossian  came  to  us  and 
said,  'If  you'll  put  our  name  on  a  bar.  we'll 
give  you  caviar  al  cost  forever.'  So  we're 
going  to  have  a  piano  bar  and  serve  high 
tea  and  caviar  every  day,  and  it's  called  the 
Petrossian  Bar."  There  will  also  be  a  restau- 
rant named  Picasso,  run  by  Julian  Serrano 
from  San  Francisco's  Masa's,  where  Wynn 
will  hang  Picasso  paintings,  which  he  refers 
to  as  "decorative  Picassos— you  know,  noth- 
ing over  $3  million." 

4r  I  The  part  of  the  symphony  that  is  the 
J_  most  difficult  is  the  entertainment," 
Wynn  tells  me.  "We  said  from  the  very  be- 
ginning that  the  entertainment  centerpiece 
of  Bellagio  has  to  be  as  remarkable  as  the 
hotel  itself.  People  have  to  talk  about  it  in 
Singapore  and  Johannesburg  and  Paris  and 
New  York."  He  is  sitting  in  his  office  in  the 
Mirage  hotel,  wearing  a  royal-blue  collar- 
less  silk  shirt,  dressy  black  slacks  with  a 
black  alligator  belt,  black  suede  shoes,  and 
a  gold  watch.  He  is  tall,  tan,  fit,  with  a  full 
head  of  charcoal  hair  and  jet-black  eyes, 
which  he  tends  to  lock  on  you,  perhaps  to 
compensate  for  his  failing  eyesight  due  to 
retinitis  pigmentosa,  the  degenerative  dis- 
ease with  which  he  was  diagnosed  at  29. 
Behind  his  burled-blond-wood  desk,  hang- 
ing on  the  floor-to-ceiling  glass  walls  that 
look  out  onto  a  palm  garden  where  half 
the  grass  is  real  and  half  is  AstroTurf,  are 
an  eight-foot-long  Jackson  Pollock  drip 
painting  from  the  1950s  and  an  abstract  de 
Kooning  from  the  same  period.  His  office 
also  contains  an  orange  "flag"  painting  by 
Jasper  Johns,  a  small  Robert  Rauschen- 
berg,  and  two  Andy  Warhols— Campbell's 
Elvis,  which  was  owned  by  Salvador  Dali, 
and  a  small  Orange  Marilyn,  which  New 
York  art  dealer  Larry  Gagosian  sold  him 
for  about  $3  million  from  S.  I.  Newhouse 
Jr.  (whose  family  owns  the  company  that 
publishes  Vanity  Fair)  after  the  latter  bought 
a  larger  Orange  Marilyn  for  $17.3  million 
at  Sotheby's  earlier  this  year;  sculptures  by 
Giacometti  and  Brancusi;  a  globe  made  of 
semi-precious  stones  and  rare  metals, 
which  was  a  gift  from  his  brother,  Ken 
Wynn,  who  oversees  Mirage  Resorts'  con- 
struction projects;  and  a  framed  Bachrach 
photograph  of  Colin  Powell,  in  his  four-star 
general's  uniform,  autographed,  "To  my 
buddy,  Steve  Wynn." 

Facing  Wynn,  in  head-to-toe  black  Calvin 
Klein,  is  Sandy  Gallin,  the  Hollywood  talent 
manager  he  has  lured  to  Las  Vegas  to  take 
charge  of  all  entertainment— from  lounge 
acts  to  show-room  extravaganzas— at  all  Mi- 
rage Resorts  hotels,  including  the  Beau  Ri- 
vage  in  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  which  is  opening 
early  next  year,  and  Le  Jardin  in  Atlantic 
City,  which  Wynn  plans  to  build  by  2002, 
despite  Donald  Trump's  legal  efforts  to  keep 


hini  from  returning  to  New  Jersey    <  r] 
was  recommended  to  Wynn  by  their  mul 
friend  Barry  Diller.  He  has  turned  his  clii 
at  the  Gallin-Morey  Agency,  including  D| 
Parton,  over  to  his  longtime  partner, 
Money,  and  is  now  chairman  and  C.E.C 
Mirage  Entertainment  and  Sports,  a 
sidiary  of  Mirage  Resorts.  "I  have  dealt 
a  lot  of  very  creative  people  in  the  busir 
and  Steve's  right  up  there,"  Gallin  says  o(| 
new  boss.  "And  I'm  talking  about  Neil 
mond  and   Michael  Jackson  and  Rid 
Pryor.  For  me,  Steve's  a  modern-day  cod 
nation  of  Mike  Todd,  Walt  Disney,  and 
num  and  Bailey." 

Gallin  points  out  that  Wynn  already  I 
"the  two  largest-grossing  live  attraction! 
the  world"— Siegfried  and  Roy  at  the 
rage  and  the  Cirque  du  Soleil's  Myster\ 
Treasure  Island.  "They  both  perform  at 
percent  capacity,  and  they've  been  there 
years,"  he  says,  noting  that  each  the 
seats  1,500  and  has  two  shows  a  night,  I 
nights  a  week,  at  $88  and  $70  a  ticket] 
the  Bellagio,  Wynn  has  built  an  1,800-1 
theater  for  a  new  Cirque  du  Soleil  spectl 
titled  0—3.  play  on  the  French  word  for  [ 
ter,  eau,  and  a  reference  to  the  fact  that! 
10,000-square-foot  stage  can  be  transfer 
into  a  million-and-a-half-gallon  pool  inl 
flick  of  an  eyelash.  The  show  features| 
young  Olympic-level  swimmers,  divers, 
gymnasts  from  France,  Germany,  Chi 
South  Korea,  and  Mongolia,  as  well  as  j 
country.  "The  theater,  and  the  enter 
ment  attraction  that's  in  it,"  Wynn  saysj 
an  attempt  to  be  one  of  the  most  lyrical 
overwhelming  sensory  experiences  ever.'] 

While  I  am  in  Wynn's  office,  he 
Gallin  discuss  everything  from  sta] 
Broadway  shows  in  Las  Vegas  to  whetb 
hang  a  pair  of  large  1977  de  Koonings  o 
ther  side  of  the  Bellagio's  front  desk, 
question  is  would  the  public  recogniz 
Kooning,"  wonders  Wynn.  "Or  would 
hanging  a  $2  million  picture  for  nothing' 

"Maybe  you  can  call  it  the  De  Koo: 
Registration  Desk,"  suggests  Gallin. 

In  the  middle  of  a  meeting  with  a  B 
gio  convention-sales  executive,  two  deliv 
men  walk  in  with  a  Magritte  paintin; 
two  men  in  bowler  hats  and  hold  i 
front  of  Wynn's  desk  for  his  considerat 
Bruce  Willis  calls  Wynn  from  Sun  Valle; 
make  plans  for  the  weekend.  Charlie 
calls  from  New  York  to  see  about  get 
Wynn  on  his  show  again.  A  jeweler  arr 
from  Los  Angeles  with  the  almond-sizi 
amond  ring  Wynn  is  giving  his  wife 
their  35th  anniversary,  and  Wynn  taki 
out  of  its  blue  velvet  box  to  show  Ga 
"D-flawless,"  he  says.  "I  wanted  Elaim  ) 
have  something  perfect."  He  has  one  of  I 
secretaries  get  Bill  Bible,  the  chairmar  i 
the  Nevada  State  Gaming  Control  Bo; 
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he  phone,  to  complain  about  an  investi- 
>r  asking  what  he  considers  devious 
stions.  "Every  time  we  open  a  new  ho- 
I  get  reinvestigated,"  he  tells  me.  "And 
's  fine.  I've  been  doing  this  for  30  years. 
never  had  a  negative  vote."  Then  he 
j  the  secretary  to  play  the  video  of  the 
ected  television  spots  he  made  for  the 
Iden  Nuggets  with  Sinatra,  Dean  Mar- 
Kenny  Rogers,  Dolly  Parton.  Paul 
<a,  Cathy  Lee  Crosby,  and  his  mother, 
ma. 

Vhen  I  ask  him  how  the  Bellagio  proj- 
came  about,  he  launches  into  an  hour- 
g  saga,  beginning  with  the  purchase  of 
old  Dunes  Hotel-Casino  &  Country 
b  in  early  1993,  from  the  Sumitomo 
lk,  after  the  Japanese  businessman  who 
ned  it  ran  into  financial  difficulties,  for 
bargain-basement  price  of  $70  million, 
'e  congratulated  ourselves,"  Wynn  re- 
is.  "We  danced  around.  We  had  bought 
i  acres  for  $400,000  an  acre.  And  we 
ned  a  golf  course  and  a  hotel.  We  blew 
the  hotel  as  a  publicity  stunt  for  Trea- 
e  Island— you  know,  to  underscore  our 
;ning."  A  few  months  before  Treasure 
md  opened  in  October  1993,  Wynn  had 
ded  40  acres  of  the  Dunes  golf  course 
developers— who  later  merged  with  Cir- 
i  Circus— in  exchange  for  50  percent 
nership  of  the  hotel  they  built  on  the 

d,  the  $345  million  Monte  Carlo,  which 
ened  in  1996.  "So  my  cost  on  the  [Bel- 
io  property]  was  inula.  We  had  126 
-es  free  and  clear." 

ate  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  I 
i  spend  with  Wynn,  he  takes  me  on  a 
ir  of  his  hotel  in  progress.  Driving  down 
:  Strip,  we  pass  his  competitors'  latest 
)jects:  Sheldon  Adelson's  $1.2  billion 
netian,  which  is  built  around  a  Grand 
nal.  and  Hilton's  $750  million  Paris  Las 
gas,  which  will  have  a  half-size  replica  of 
;  Eiffel  Tower  directly  across  from  the 
llagio.  As  his  chauffeured  Lincoln  Navi- 
tor  turns  onto  the  Bellagio  construction 

e,  Wynn  says,  "I  think  we've  got  3,200 
ys  on  the  job  right  now.  And  girls."  He 
lints  out  the  18-acre  temporary  nursery 
led  with  trees  from  the  Dunes  golf 
urse,  which  are  being  replanted  around 
e  Bellagio.  "This  is  the  road  we're  build- 
g  from  behind  the  Mirage  all  the  way  to 
e  airport,"  Wynn  says  when  we  hit  the 
tck  of  the  property.  "It's  a  mile  long,  and 
j're  landscaping  it  and  giving  it  to  the 
mnty.  It's  going  to  be  called  Frank  Sinatra 
3ulevard."  Running  parallel  to  that  road 
ill  be  a  monorail  for  the  trams  that  will 
mnect  the  Monte  Carlo  to  the  Bellagio 
id  the  Bellagio  to  the  Mirage,  which  is  al- 
ady  connected  to  Treasure  Island. 

We  enter  the  Bellagio  through  the  rear 
nployees'  entrance.  "This  is  as  nice  as 


most  hotels'  front  entrances."  Gallin  says  as 
we  walk  through  an  enormous  foyer  covered 
with  stained-glass  skylights  and  lined  with  h- 
cus  trees  in  terra-cotta  pots.  We  tour  the 
convention  center  and  the  meeting  facilities, 
including  the  45,000-square-foot  large  ball- 
room and  the  25,000-square-foot  small 
ballroom,  the  conference  rooms  named  for 
artists  (Van  Gogh  I,  Van  Gogh  II),  and  the 
wedding  chapels,  which  have  built-in  video 
cameras  and  pews  upholstered  in  salmon 
moire.  "For  $80  or  $90  we'll  produce  a 
video  of  your  wedding  that  looks  like  it  cost 
$20,000,"  Wynn  said.  "You  pick  out  the 
music  and  we  do  the  rest."  From  the  win- 
dows of  the  Palio  coffee  bar,  we  look  out  at 
the  three  swimming  pools,  one  of  which 
can  be  closed  off  for  private  pool  parties, 
and  all  of  which  will  be  surrounded  by  for- 
mal Italian  gardens.  Outside  the  Cirque  du 
Soleil's  theater,  Wynn  points  to  the  wall 
where  "the  [Fernand]  Leger  tapestry's  go- 
ing." Inside,  I  ask  about  a  futuristic  chrome 
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day  combination  of 
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chandelier.  "It's  a  surprise,"  Wynn  says. 
"When  the  show  begins,  it  has  people  in 
it.  Breathing  people.  Humans." 

He  leans  a  hand  on  Gallin's  shoulder  as 
we  make  our  way  down  wide  hallways  lit- 
tered with  construction  debris.  On  the  third 
floor,  we  poke  around  one  of  the  nine  vil- 
las, which  are  reserved  for  major  celebrities 
and  the  highest  of  the  high  rollers.  It  has 
three  bedrooms,  with  his  and  hers  bath- 
rooms, a  living  room,  a  dining  room,  a 
kitchen,  and  a  powder  room,  as  well  as  a 
personal  spa,  consisting  of  a  mirrored  exer- 
cise room,  a  massage  room,  a  sauna,  and  a 
beauty  parlor.  Wynn  is  proud  of  the  gas- 
fueled  fireplace  that  floats  in  the  glass  wall 
between  the  living  room  and  the  patio.  It 
was  his  idea,  he  says.  The  villa's  total 
square-footage:  6,200,  not  counting  the 
3,000-square-foot  patio  with  its  lap  pool. 
Jacuzzi,  and  Renaissance-style  fountain. 
Across  the  hall  from  the  villas  are  "entour- 
age rooms"    "For  friends  or  security  or 


secretaries,"  Wynn  explains.  "They  have  a 
bedroom  and  a  sitting  room.  They're  really 
petite  suites.  So  nobody's  roughing  it." 

On  the  17th  floor,  in  a  lilac-and-green 
suite  with  a  gold-framed  print  of  a 
Monet  painting  on  the  living-room  wall, 
Wynn  is  annoyed  by  the  look  of  the  bed- 
room carpet.  "We  have  a  mistake  here,"  he 
hisses  into  his  cell  phone.  "I  remember 
telling  you  distinctly  I  did  not  want  bordered 
carpets  around  the  beds —  And  here  it  is 
right  in  my  face."  When  he  hangs  up,  he 
says.  "That  won't  be  there  when  the  hotel 
opens,  I  assure  you."  He  also  orders  every 
lightbulb  in  the  hallway  sconces  switched 
from  25  watts  to  15. 

His  mood  brightens  when  we  return  to 
the  first  floor  and  he  shows  me  a  30-by-70- 
foot  coffer  in  the  lobby  ceiling  where  a  $10 
million  chandelier  by  Seattle  artist  Dale 
Chihuly  will  be  installed.  "It's  a  huge  glass 
sculpture  of  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  made  of 
2,164  pieces  of  glass.  And  the  flowers  are 
vermilion  and  yellow  and  purple  and  red. 
. . .  It's  an  explosion.  It's  three  times  the  size 
of  his  biggest  museum  piece.  It's  the  largest 
glass  sculpture  ever,  according  to  Dale.  In 
the  world! 

"This  is  the  most  dramatic  part  of  the  ho- 
tel," he  goes  on  as  we  enter  the  conservato- 
ry. "The  botanical  garden.  We've  got  four 
different  scenes— summer,  fall,  winter,  and 
spring.  Every  90  days  we  change  for  the  sea- 
son, and  then  in  each  of  the  four  seasons  the 
blooms  last  for  30  days.  The  hotel's  smell 
and  look  change  every  30  days.  We're  going 
to  open  in  October  with  an  explosion  of  or- 
ange. I  want  it  to  be  monochromatic  on 
opening  night.  See  that  hallway  over  there  in 
the  corner?  It's  14  feet  tall  and  14  feet  wide. 
That's  the  connection  to  the  greenhouse, 
which  is  90,000  square  feet.  We  have  111 
people  in  the  horticulture  department  of  this 
hotel.  We  can  make  a  season  change  in  18 
hours— three  nights,  six  hours  a  night,  on  the 
graveyard  shift.  In  the  spring,  we've  got  full- 
size  cherry  trees    like  in  Washington." 

To  our  left,  an  enormous  curved  marble 
staircase  sweeps  up  to  what  Wynn  says 
will  be  the  separate  ladies'  and  gentle- 
men's spas.  Ahead  of  us,  next  to  the  Cafe 
Bellagio,  are  the  ticket  office  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bellagio  Gallery  of  Fine  Art. 
Wynn  explains  that  guests  will  enter 
through  a  museum  gift  shop. 

As  we  head  toward  the  front  door  and 
porte  cochere,  where  Wynn's  driver  is  wait- 
ing, he  says.  "When  you  come  into  the  ho- 
tel, everything  about  it  is  nongaming.  The 
lobby,  the  gardens  out  front,  the  gardens  in- 
side, the  beaut)  spa.  the  bar.  the  stores  you 
have  to  take  a  right  turn  to  go  to  gamble. . . . 
Now.  when  people  come  out.  this  is  a  cob- 
blestone place  here,  and  that's  a  VBTJ  formal 
garden  over  there.  The  tunnel  to  the  left  is 
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where  we  pop  up  the  taxicabs,  because  we 
won'1  lei  them  park  on  the  curb.  They're 
underneath  here,  and  they've  got  their  own 
break  area  bathrooms,  vending  machines, 
air-conditioning  so  thai  they'll  like  us.  But 
there  are  no  cabdrivers  leaning  against  their 
cars  with  cigarettes  dangling  out  of  their 
mouths.  The)  come  up  that  ramp  when  we 
press  .1  button   one  at  a  dm  . 

I  ask  Wynn  it'  the  verdigris  metal  and 
glass  covering  the  porte  cochere  were  in- 
spired bj  the  Galleria,  Milan's  late-19th- 
century  precursor  of  a  shopping  mall. 
"That's  one  of  my  favorite  places,"  he  an- 
swers. "That's  where  1  got  the  idea.  1  said, 
'That's  a  great  look.  Let's  use  verdigris  met- 
al. But  ii  has  to  be  real.  No  faux.'" 

"Steve,  am  I  right  in  saying  that  the  dif- 
ference between  this  hotel  and  the  other  ho- 
tels in  Las  Vegas,"  asks  Gallin,  "is  that  ev- 
erything here  is  real?" 

"Everything,"  says  Wynn. 

"Real  plants,"  says  Gallin. 

"Yes,  and  real  limestone,"  says  Wynn. 

"Real  tile,"  says  Gallin. 

"Not  the  look  of,"  concludes  Wynn. 
"Now,  what  is  not  real  is  this  rock  wall  on 
the  side  of  the  driveway." 

"That's  not  real?"  I  ask. 

"No,  that's  FGRC.  Fiberglass-reinforced 
concrete." 

On  my  third  day  in  Las  Vegas,  I  have 
lunch  with  Elaine  Wynn,  in  the  club- 
house at  the  Shadow  Creek  golf  course.  A 
tall,  slim  blonde  who  was  once  Miss  Miami 
Beach,  she  is  a  director  of  Mirage  Resorts 
and  has  been  involved  in  her  husband's 
business  from  the  beginning.  "1  realized 
early  on  that  this  was  a  man  who  was  am- 
bitious and  dynamic,  and  that  I'd  better 
be  along  for  the  ride,"  she  says.  "Fortu- 
nately, he's  allowed  me  to  be  a  partner. . . . 
There  are  things  that  he  doesn't  see  that 
I'll  bring  to  his  attention,  and  vice  versa. 
I've  made  him  more  sensitive  to  opera,  for 
example.  And  the  irony  is  that  I  was  the 
great  art  enthusiast  at  first.  But  when  he 
gets  into  something,  he  takes  it  to  dimen- 
sions that  I  never  envisioned.  I've  always 
been  modest  in  my  personal  consump- 
tion, if  not  in  my  wish  list.  He  acts  on  his 
wish  list." 

They  met  in  Miami  Beach  in  1960, 
when  he  was  a  sophomore  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Pennsylvania  and  she  was  a  freshman 
at  U.C.L.A.  "I  came  home  for  Christmas 
break,"  she  tells  me.  "Our  fathers  fixed  us 
up.  We  had  a  date,  and  it  took." 

Both  of  their  fathers  were  compulsive 
gamblers.  Wynn's  father,  who  had  been 
born  Michael  Weinberg,  ran  bingo  parlors 
on  the  East  Coast  and  rented  a  cabana  for 


Ins  wife  and  two  sons  at  the  Fontainebleau 
hotel  in  Miami  Beach,  He  died  during 
heart  surgery  at  age  46,  m  1963,  leaving  be 

hind  lens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  debts. 
Thai  same  yeai  Steve  Wynn  married  Elaine 
larrell  Pascal,  and  together  they  started  to 
turn  the  bingo  business  around.  Their  first 
daughter,  Kevyn,  was  born  in  1966,  and 
their  second  daughter,  Gillian,  was  born  in 
1969.  Today  both  daughters  work  for  Mi- 
rage Resorts. 

In  1967  the  Wynns  moved  to  Las  Ve- 
gas. He  bought  a  3  percent  stake  in  the 
Frontier  Hotel  casino,  which  he  sold  after 
investigators  found  that  it  was  owned  by 
Detroit  mobsters.  He  then  ran  a  liquor  dis- 
tributorship. In  1972  he  bought  a  lot  on 
the  Strip  from  Howard  Hughes  for  $1.1 
million,  sold  it  to  Caesars  Palace  for  $2.25 
million,  and  bought  a  5  percent  interest  in 
the  Golden  Nugget.  A  year  later,  at  age  31, 


"We  have 

111  people  in  the 

horticulture 

department  of 

this  hotel.  We  can 

make  a  season 

change  in  18  hours, 

says  Wynn. 
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he  took  control  of  the  Golden  Nugget  and 
began  transforming  it  from  a  seedy  gam- 
bling joint  into  the  first  four-star  hotel  in 
downtown's  Glitter  Gulch.  Sixteen  years 
later  he  opened  the  $730  million  Mirage, 
the  most  opulent— and  profitable— hotel  on 
the  Strip.  Treasure  Island,  another  hit,  fol- 
lowed in  1993. 

Along  the  way  the  Wynns  divorced  and 
remarried.  "We  made  a  midcourse  correc- 
tion," she  says.  "We  had  a  very  short  sepa- 
ration. I  was  in  Sun  Valley.  He  was  in  At- 
lantic City.  He  called  me  every  day.  He 
didn't  want  me  to  resign  from  the  compa- 
ny. People  thought  we  were  crazy.  We  were 
crazy.  You  don't  really  know  what  you 
have  until  you  are  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  you  might  lose  it."  She  pauses  and 
adds,  "I  proposed  the  second  time.  We  got 
married  on  the  same  day  at  the  same 
place— the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  June  29. 
The  girls  made  all  the  arrangements.  That's 


the   nice   thing   about   a   second   weddi 
Youi  children  can  be  there." 

In  July  1993,  Kevyn  Wynn  was 
napped.  Alter  paying  a  ransom  of  $1J 
million,  the  Wynns  decided  it  was  timefl 
move  up  from  the  tract  house  they  h| 
bought  for  $385,000  in  1978.  The  hoi) 
they  built  at  Shadow  (reek  was  desigr 
by  the  same  team  that  is  building  the 
lagio.  It  has  everything  from  a  flower  paif 
ing  by  Georgia  O'Keeffe,  one  of  Flair 
favorite  artists,  in  the  hall  to  a  fireplacel 
the  master  bathroom  for  winter  nigl 
when  the  desert  temperature  can  drop| 
the  low  30s. 

After  lunch   Elaine   Wynn   shows 
around  the  clubhouse.  In  the  men's  loci 
room,  there  is  a  brass  plaque  on  each  li 
vered  locker  door  bearing  the  name  oj 
friend  of  the  Wynns'— President  Bush, 
Costner,  Vic  Damone,  Michael  Milken, 
Gates,  Kerry  Packer,  Will  Smith,  R. 
Wagner,  Paul  Anka,  James  Garner,  And 
Agassi,  Bruce  Willis,  Cheech  Marin,  Tdj 
Selleck,  Steve  Lawrence,  Clint  Eastwoq 
Jack   Nicholson,   Kenny   Rogers,   Rar 
Quaid,  Don  Johnson. 

I  ask  Steve  Wynn  about  his  plans  for 
Bellagio's  opening. 
"It's  not  rent-a-star.  We're  past  that] 
don't  want  to  overload  everybody  with 
parazzi  bullshit.  I'm  going  to  invite  abd 
1,000  people,  and  that  includes  the  pre 
So  it's  going  to  be  a  severely  restrict) 
event— there'll   be  tremendous   squealiij 
What  I'd  like  to  do  is  have  all  the  V.I. 
arrive  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  Thursc 
night,  when  we  cut  the  ribbon  and  inaujj 
rate  the  lake  and  fountains,  we'll  have 
Cliburn  play  the  'Bellagio  Theme,'  whi 
David  Foster  composed  for  us— it's  wq 
derful,    like    Mantovani.    We'll    proball 
have  fireworks  by  Grucci— Sandy  a| 
Elaine  are  deciding  how  far  to  go  wj 
this.  Friday  we'll  give  everybody  a  fq 
night.  I  want  the  invited  guests  to  hava 
chance  to  check  out  our  incredible  collj 
tion  of  restaurants.  And  if  you're  a  she 
per,   how   about    Armani   and   Chanl 
There'll  be   100,000  people  on  the  Stj 
trying  to  get  in,  but  I'm  going  to  severJ 
restrict  the  public  that  comes  in.  The  ci 
terpiece  of  Saturday  night  will  be  the  pj 
miere  of  the  show.  Then  we're  going  | 
have  a  gala  in  the  ballroom.  I  want  a 
symphony  orchestra,  and  maybe  we'll  ha 
Andrea  Bocelli  sing— he's  the  40-year-c 
blind  Italian  opera  singer  who's  all 
rage  in  Europe.  I  would  like  the  openil 
to  have  a  very  special  tempo.  You  kne] 
when  you  see  Prince  Philip  and  the  Que 
walking?  I  would  like  the  tempo  of  ll 
evening  to  be  like  that  for  my  guests! 
want  them  to  move  slowly  and  be  able  | 
take  everything  in."  n 
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mi  Furstenberg 

TiNUF.D  from  PACif  iof>  live  a  more  bo- 
naii  life.  It's  all  about  combining  work 
;  with  lifestyle."  She  smiles.  "Lunch?" 
)n  the  way  to  the  dining  area,  she  gives 
a  quick  tour.  The  first  two  floors  are  de- 
■d  to  her  business.  A  Tiffany  chandelier, 
e  owned  by  Tallulah  Bankhead,  hangs 
r  the  reception  area;  upstairs,  her  young 
f  including  the  company's  creative  di- 
or,  daughter-in-law  Alexandra,  one  of 
three  daughters  of  duty-free  tycoon  Rob- 
Miller— scurries  about  in  a  warren  of 
ces.  The  third  floor  contains  a  private 
;e  and  a  conference  space.  "Everything 
Oth-century,"  she  says,  "but  everything  is 
ifferent  mood.  My  office  here  has  the 
of  Turkey  to  me,  of  a  movie  from  the 
Os."  Overlooking  the  atrium  is  a  medita- 
i  room,  where  Von  Furstenberg  gets  her 
ly  fix  of  yoga.  "And  this  part  is  like 
dfinger.  You  feel  somehow  you  could  be 
Singapore  when  you  come  in  here,"  she 
i  of  the  area  leading  to  the  dining  table, 
ch  is  surrounded  by  a  collection  of  solid- 
;  Hans  Wegner  chairs,  designed  by  the 
ndinavian  in  1947,  a  housewarming  gift 
n  Barry  Diller,  head  of  USA  Networks 
I  her  most  constant  of  companions  for 
re  than  20  years. 

vfen  Furstenberg 's  life  has  taken  many 
ns,  as  her  upcoming  memoir,  Diane:  A 
nature  Life,  will  attest.  The  book  ranges 
m  her  mother's  liberation  from  a  con- 
ization camp  (still  living,  she  spends 
ch  of  her  time  at  Von  Furstenberg's 
npound  in  the  Bahamas)  to  her  mar- 


riage to  Austro-Italian  prince  Egon  von 
Furstenberg  (they  met  at  the  University  of 
Geneva,  where  she  studied  economics),  to 
her  fashion  empire  (built  on  the  deceptively 
simple  idea  for  a  little  something  called  the 
"wrap  dress"),  to  her  Parisian  days  as  a 
publishing  doyenne,  to  her  love  affairs  and 
nights  as  a  regular  at  Studio  54.  She  is  also 
a  contributing  editor  of  Vanity  Fair.  Her 
greatest  success  in  a  life  of  successes,  how- 
ever, has  been  as  loving  mother  to  her  chil- 
dren, Tatiana,  27,  a  writer  based  in  Los  An- 
geles, and  Alexandre,  28,  who  has  his  own 
financial  company  in  New  York. 

6T~\o  you  talk  about  your  successful  bout 
JL/with  cancer  in  your  memoir?"  I  ask 
as  we  take  our  seats  for  lunch. 

"Yes.  And  I've  never  talked  about  it  be- 
fore. My  mother  has  taught  me  that  you 
never  know  what  is  bad— that  what  you 
think  is  bad  for  you  may  turn  out  not  to  be. 
I  am  fairly  fearless,  but  I  did  have  fear  when 
I  was  told  I  had  to  do  radiation.  But  fear  is 
finally  a  waste  of  time— it  paralyzes  you, 
confuses  you,  and  makes  you  not  make  the 
right  decisions. . . .  I'm  always  searching,  al- 
ways questioning.  I  have  a  great  optimism." 

"Is  it  optimism  or  ambition?" 

"I  don't  think  they  have  anything  in 
common.  I  don't  even  know  at  this  point 
what  ambition  is.  The  one  thread  I've  al- 
ways had— always,  always,  always— is  that 
I've  never  wanted  to  compromise  my  free- 
dom. Maybe  that  goes  back  to  my  mother 
being  a  prisoner  of  war." 

"You  never  remarried  after  your  divorce 
from  Egon.  Is  that  love  of  freedom  one  of 
the  reasons?" 


"Barry  and  I  still  may  marry  one  day, 
but  who  knows." 

"You're  not  his  usual  type.  Was  it  love 
at  first  sight?" 

"Yes.  I  met  him  at  a  party  I  gave  for 
[Hollywood  agent]  Sue  Mengers.  I  was  28 
and  he  was  33.  I  thought  it  would  be  great 
to  be  his  friend.  I  was  really  into  Holly- 
wood then.  He  kept  on  calling  me  all  week. 
He  asked  me  to  dinner,  but  told  me  he 
didn't  know  any  restaurants  in  New  York.  I 
told  him  that  I  would  figure  it  out.  So  I 
said,  when  he  came,  that  we'd  have  dinner 
at  home.  He  went  running  out  of  my  apart- 
ment, because  he  was  so  nervous.  But 
again  he  kept  calling  me.  I  went  off  to 
Paris,  and  he  called  and  said  why  didn't  I 
just  take  a  plane  and  come  to  Los  Angeles. 
I  said  sure,  and  took  one  for  17  hours.  Be- 
tween Phoenix  and  L.A.,  I  stayed  in  the 
bathroom— perfuming,  washing,  combing.  He 
picked  me  up  in  his  yellow  Jaguar  E-type, 
with  a  limo  for  my  luggage.  We  got  to  his 
house,  and  he  had  the  guest  room  ready 
with  lots  of  flowers.  He  was  terrified.  So 
was  I.  The  next  day  we  were  around  the 
pool.  We  were  so  attracted  to  each  other,  so 
those  kinds  of  games  went  on.  And  we  be- 
came a  passionate  couple  for  the  next  five 
years. . . .  But  what  were  we  talking  about? 
Freedom,  yes.  I  just  like  the  idea  that 
everything  you  do  is  a  choice." 

"So  you  believe  you  are  the  master  of 
your  own  fate?" 

"The  most  important  thing  in  life  is  to 
deal  with  reality,  and  that  allows  you  to  be 
free.  I  don't  think  you  are  the  ultimate  mas- 
ter of  your  own  fate,  no,  but  I  think  you 
certainly  are  the  . . .  designer."  □ 


•ream  Collection 


MT1NUED    FROM    PAGE    102    the   froM   of  the 

t.  A  respectable  lady  would  have  been 
ire  circumspect;  Renoir  presumably  in- 
ded  the  subject  of  this  painting  to  be 
rceived  as  a  courtesan.  Research  reveals 
it  she  was  a  professional  model  known  as 
leule-de-Raie  (Fish  Face). 
The  Bellagio's  beautiful  Degas  pastel— of 
olitary  dancer,  who  has  detached  herself 
m  the  corps  de  ballet  to  accept  a  bouquet 
lad  been  hidden  away  in  a  Rothschild- 
nily  collection  for  the  last  80  years  until 
inn  managed  to  acquire  it.  I  will  never 
get  coming  upon  it  for  the  first  time— 
w  it  lit  up  a  dark  room  in  a  treasure-filled 
ris  apartment  and  lingered  on  in  memory 
one  of  Degas's  consummate  ballet  scenes, 
e  Bellagio's  other  sublime  pastel— one  of 
:  dazzling  portraits  Manet  executed  to- 
rd  the  end  of  his  life— is  a  no  less  astute 
quisition.  Quite  apart  from  its  pristine  del- 


icacy and  freshness,  this  work  has  the  liter- 
ary distinction  of  belonging  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  greatest  French  novel  of  this  century, 
Proust's  Remembrance  of  Tilings  Past.  The 
sitter,  Suzette  Lemaire,  was  one  of  the  girls 
on  whom  Proust  based  the  character  of 
Gilberte,  one  of  the  narrator's  great  loves. 
Proust  had  gotten  to  know  Suzette  through 
her  formidable  mother,  Madeleine  Lemaire, 
who  presided  over  the  most  socially  star- 
studded  salon  in  Paris.  The  mother  also  in- 
spired a  central  character  in  the  novel:  the 
relentlessly  manipulative,  insatiably  snobbish, 
utterly  fascinating  hostess  Madame  Verdurin. 
When  not  organizing  her  scintillating  Tues- 
days, the  mother  painted  roses,  as  would  the 
daughter.  As  one  of  the  mother's  lovers,  the 
younger  Alexandre  Dumas,  observed,  "No 
one,  except  God,  has  created  more  roses." 
Her  watercolors  of  roses  were  snapped  up 
by  social  climbers,  who  hoped  to  be  reward- 
ed with  invitations  to  her  salon.  Charles 
Ephrussi,  the  connoisseur  who  arranged  this 
commission  and  was  given  another  version 


of  the  portrait  for  his  pains,  was  also  close 
to  Proust,  and  likewise  contributed  some  of 
his  traits  to  yet  another  central  character  in 
the  novel,  Charles  Swann. 

Two  of  the  most  important  paintings  in 
the  Bellagio  collection  are  by  van  Gogh, 
and  date  from  the  last  year  of  his  short  life. 
Entrance  to  a  Quarry  was  painted  in  Octo- 
ber 1889,  when  the  artist  was  confined  to  the 
asylum  at  Saint-Remy  in  Provence,  after  cut- 
ting off  his  ear.  There  had  been  several  fur- 
ther crises  and  attempts  at  suicide  (swallow- 
ing paint  or  kerosene),  but  now  that  he  was 
getting  better  he  was  allowed  out  into  the 
countryside  and  proceeded  to  paint  some  of 
the  wildest  and  most  agitated  landscapes  of 
his  career.  Van  Gogh  described  the  painting 
in  question  to  a  friend:  "Pale  lilac  rocks  in 
reddish  fields,  as  in  certain  Japanese  draw- 
ings." One  of  the  artist's  odder  misconcep- 
tions born  of  his  passion  for  Japanese 
prints— was  that  Provence  looked  like  Japan 
The  Bellagio's  other  van  Gogh    a  power- 
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ful  portrait  ol  .1  peasant  woman  wearin 
straw  sunbonnet  and  seated  n  .1  wheat 
field  was  painted  a  few  months  later.  By 
this  time  van  Gogh  had  gone  to  staj  at  an 
inn  in  Auvers,  an  artists'  colon)  some  20 
miles  From  Pans,  in  the  hope  that  the  local 
doctor,  a  kindlj  psychobabbler  with  a  pas- 
sion for  modern  art  named  Gachet,  would 
be  able  to  cure  him  oi  his  suicidal  depres- 
sions. Gachet  turned  out  to  be  useless. 
"We  must  not  count  on  |him|  at  all,"  van 
Gogh  wrote  his  brother,  "hirst  of  all  he  is 
sicker  than  I  am."  But  at  least  Gachet  kept 
the  artist  painting  hence  all  those  heart- 
Stopping  Auvers  landscapes.  In  mid-June, 
van  Ciogh  wrote  Gauguin  that  he  intended 
to  paint  some  portraits  against  the  "vivid 
yet  tranquil  background  of  nothing  but  ears 
o(  wheal  with  green-blue  stalks,"  and  he 
embarked  on  this,  his  penultimate  portrait. 
He  used  bright  color,  he  told  his  sister,  as  a 
means  of  expressing  and  intensifying  char- 
acter. A  month  later  he  had  another  of  his 
attacks.  He  went  out  into  the  wheat  fields, 
apparently  to  paint,  and  then  shot  himself 
with  a  revolver  just  below  the  heart.  He 
managed  to  struggle  back  to  the  village  inn, 
where  he  died  two  nights  later.  Gachet. 
who  was  an  amateur  artist,  went  on  to 
paint  several  "van  Goghs"  himself,  which 
have  only  recently  been  unmasked  as  fakes. 

Like  the  Bellagio  van  Goghs,  the  Gau- 
guin dates  from  the  last  year  of  the 
artist's  life.  By  this  time  he  had  left  Tahiti — 
on  the  grounds  that  it  had  been  spoiled  by 
missionaries  and  colonial  officials— to  live  in 
the  remote  Marquesas  Islands,  where  can- 
nibalism was  still  thought  to  flourish.  In  this 
primitive  Eden,  Gauguin  wrote  a  friend,  "the 
savage  atmosphere  and  complete  solitude 
will  give  me  a  last  burst  of  enthusiasm  be- 
fore dying."  It  did.  The  canvases  he  painted 
there  are  rife  with  mystery  and  magic.  The 
long  hair  and  prominent  breasts  of  the  an- 
drogynous man  at  the  center  of  the  Bellagio 
painting  identify  him  as  a  Malm.  Malm?, 
were  effeminate  males  whom  the  Marque- 
sans  raised  from  childhood  as  women  and 
held  in  some  reverence.  For  Gauguin  they 
signified  the  enigma  of  male  sexuality.  An- 
drogynes were  figures  of  magical  power,  as 
he  wrote  in  Noa  Noa,  his  poetic  text  about 
Polynesian  customs. 

This  painting  exemplifies  the  enormous 
influence  that  Gauguin  exerted  on  Picasso's 
early  work.  Picasso  would  have  seen  the 
Gauguin  in  1904  at  Vollard's  gallery,  where 
they  had  both  exhibited.  Two  years  later,  Pi- 
casso followed  Gauguin's  example  and 
went  in  search  of  primitivism.  He  found  it 
in  Gosol,  a  virtually  inaccessible  village 
high  in  the  Pyrenees.  And  there  he  adapted 
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the  design  of  the  Bellagio  Gauguin  for  the 
beautiful  Rose  Period  allegory  in  the 
Barnes  Collection,  outside  Philadelphia.  In 

the  place  ol  the  Malm.  I'icasso  has  set  his 
mistress.  Kinande  Olivier,  combing  her 
hair,  with  .1  goal  on  one  side  and  a  child  on 
the  other.  No  wonder  Gauguin's  Parisian 
followers  came  to  believe  that  the  spirit  of 
their  master,  who  had  died  in  1903.  lived 
on  in  this  young  Spaniard. 

When  Acquavella  showed  Wynn  Picasso's 
1942  portrait  of  Dora  Maar,  one  of  the 
most  famous  images  of  the  artist's  tortured 
model,  Wynn's  taste  and  approach  to  collect- 
ing underwent  a  total  transformation.  Up 
till  then  he  had  found  modernism,  especially 
Picasso's,  baffling.  Acquavella  set  out  to 
change  this.  "It's  a  difficult  painting,"  the 
dealer  said  of  this  daunting  portrait.  "I'm 
not  trying  to  sell  it  to  you.  I  just  want  you  to 
understand  what  is  so  great  about  it."  His 
eloquence  prevailed:  Wynn  was  amazed  to 
find  Picasso's  image  obsessing  him.  It  had  a 
presence  that  was  almost  palpable.  Dora 
was  not  just  staring  at  him;  it  was  as  if  she 
were  physically  there,  and  her  life  force  had 
merged  with  the  artist's.  Wynn  took  Acqua- 
vella aback  by  asking  for  a  transparency, 
then  returning  again  and  again  to  study  the 
painting.  Meanwhile,  he  had  bought  a  more 
conventional  Picasso,  a  fine  early  landscape, 
at  auction.  But  it  was  the  infinitely  more 
challenging  Dora  Maar  that  continued  to 
haunt  him.  In  the  end  Acquavella  arranged 
for  Wynn  to  acquire  it  in  exchange  for  the 
landscape  plus  a  substantial  amount  of  cash. 

Although  this  portrait  is  one  of  the  least 
distorted  of  the  hundreds  of  Dora  Maars 
that  Picasso  executed,  the  subject  claimed 
not  to  like  it.  It  had  started  life  as  a  modish 
likeness  of  her  by  the  artist's  old  friend  and 
sometime  court  jester,  Jean  Cocteau.  Picas- 
so had  the  highest  regard  for  Cocteau's  wit 
and  verbal  dexterity  but  the  lowest  opinion 
of  his  ability  as  a  painter  and  of  his  oppor- 
tunistic courting  of  the  Germans  during 
World  War  II.  Picasso  could  not  resist  hu- 
miliating Cocteau.  Encouraging  him  to 
paint  the  woman  he  had  immortalized— 
above  all  in  his  anti-Fascist  masterpiece, 
Guernica— was  typical  of  Picasso's  teasing. 
Sure  enough,  after  pretending  to  like  what 
Cocteau  had  done,  Picasso  announced  that 
"there's  one  little  detail  that  could  be  made 
better. . . .  Jean  will  never  notice."  After 
working  away  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  this 
most  competitive  of  artists  succeeded  in 
painting  out  the  Cocteau.  "It  was  a  perfect- 
ly terrible  picture,"  he  announced.  "I'll 
have  to  take  it  to  my  place  and  finish  it 
properly."  Finish  it  he  did;  once  again  he 
had  transformed  dreck  into  great  art. 

Picasso's  view  of  himself  as  a  shaman, 
and  his  art  as  having  a  magic  function,  is 
nowhere  better  exemplified  than  in  the  mag- 
nificent portraits  of  Dora  Maar,  in  which  he 


seduces  her,  makes  love  to  her,  enslaves 
and  finally  destroys  her.  At  the  lime  Pic;] 
was  working  on  the  Bellagio  portrait, 
was  on  the  worsl  terms  with  her  molhell 
the  midst  of  a  terrible  fight  with  her  or 
telephone  one  evening,  the  mother  suddj 
stopped  talking.  Because  ol  the  wartime  f 
lew.  there  was  nothing  Dora  could  dc 
the  morning  she  went  to  check  and  fo 
her  mother  lying  on  the  floor,  as  dead  as 
telephone  clutched  in  her  hand.  Dora 
traumatized  with  guilt,  but,  for  a  change 
casso,  who  had  nicknamed  her  La  Pleurl 
(the  Weeping  Woman)  and  had  repeat! 
exploited  her  tears  in  his  work,  portraysl 
all  the  more  effectively  without  any  viif 
tears.  He  has  internalized  them,  bottled  t| 
up.  The  painting  was  not  really  of  her, 
said;  she  would  never  have  worn  a  di] 
green-and-orange  striped  dress.  Bunt 
Her  reservations  about  the  painting  si 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  it  was  too 
of  a  psychic  likeness  rather  than  too  littll 
a  sartorial  or  physiognomic  one.  For  the! 
of  us  who  went  on  seeing  this  tragic  fij] 
after  she  became  a  total  recluse,  this 
trait  is  Dora  to  the  life. 

Within  30  days  of  buying  the 
Maar,  Wynn  says,  "I  was  finis 
with  Renoir.  I  now  wanted  all  the  Pica! 
I  could  get."  He  went  after  The  Dream} 
famous  painting  in  the  Ganz  sale  last   I 
vember  at  Christie's,  which  sold  for  $<  4 
million,  but  he  ended  up  as  the  under  V 
der.  Since  then  he  has  assembled  a  dc  n 
mostly  late  paintings  by  Picasso  as  we  I 
some  40  or  50  of  his  ceramics.  By    1 
time  this  article  appears,  he  will  aln  ;t 
certainly  have  acquired  more.  Meanwl  5. 
Wynn  has  become  a  good  friend  of  F  ^ 
coise  Gilot  and  her  son,  Claude  Pica  1. 
whom  he  recently  commissioned  to  dei  k 
the  furniture  and  carpets  for  the  ho  is 
Picasso  restaurant.  The  restaurant,  wl  1 
looks  out  over  the  huge  Italianate  lake    I 
Wynn  has  created,  will  be  a  showcasep- 
most  of  the  paintings  he  owns  by  his 
vorite  artist. 

The  Dora  Maar  portrait  inspired 
to  switch  the  main  focus  of  the  collecl 
from  19th-  to  20th-century  art.  The  til 
Matisses  he  acquired  for  the  Bellagio  inclle 
a  wonderfully  sensuous  1940  still  life  tl<i 
pineapple  and  anemones;  the  Modiglianifc 
small  but  incisive  portrait  of  Paul  C  I 
laume,  the  dandified  dealer  who  had  disi  I 
ered  the  artist;  the  Miro  is  a  famous  Sun  H 
ist  icon,  Dialogue  of  Insects,  of  1924-2'  1  • 
which  the  artist  gets  as  close  as  possibl  J 
his  native  Catalan  soil  and  adopts  the  v  I 
point  of  an  ant— thus  the  surreal  magnil  1- 
tion  of  the  grain  stalk.  The  Bellagio  has  3 
acquired  two  celebrated  modern  sculptu  1: 
one  of  Brancusi's  polished  bronze  he  s 
of  Mademoiselle  Pogany  and  Giacome  s 
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n  Pointing,  which  James  Lord,  the  artist's 
I  grapher,  considers  a  self-portrait,  on  the 

mnds  of  likeness  and  the  fact  that  this  is 
only  figure  in  the  artist's  oeuvre  to  pos- 

s  a  penis,  albeit  a  vestigial  one.  Gia- 

netti  has  whittled  this  sculpture  to  little 

>re  than  an  armature:  a  monument  to  hu- 

n  fragility  and  solitude.  Its  very  thinness 

Ices  the  space  around  it  seem  as  tangi- 
and  infinite  as  water. 

Emboldened  by  the 

juisition  of  these  20th- 

ltury  classics,  Wynn 

,  raced  even  farther 

;ad,  and  in  the  last 

/  months  has  assem- 

d  a  very  fine  collection 

contemporary  Amer- 

n  painting,  from  Ab- 

act  Expressionism  to 

p  art.  Once  again,  he 

s  pounced  on  great 

■rks  by  great  names: 

;kson  Pollock,  Willem 

Kooning,  Franz  Kline, 

ibert  Rauschenberg, 

;per  Johns,  Andy  War- 

l,  Roy  Lichtenstein. 

Hock's  large  drip  paint- 
[g— what  the  critic  Har- 
i  Rosenberg  famously 
scribed  as  "apocalyp- 

wallpaper"— are  noto- 
msly  hard  to  come  by. 
:vertheless,  Wynn  has 
anaged  to  acquire  one 

the  most  dense  and 
mplex  examples.  Pol- 
ck  worked  and  re- 
cked Frieze  over  a  pe- 
)d  of  three  years,  be- 
"e  his  drunken  death  in 
i  automobile  accident 

1956.  Robert  Rosen- 
iim,  author  of  an  essay 
i  Frieze  in  the  Bellagio  catalogue,  sees 
is  tangled,  tortured  painting  as  the  art- 
's swan  song. 

De  Kooning's  Police  Gazette  is  no  less  of 
landmark.  It  was  painted  in  1955  at  a  key 
>int  in  his  early  development,  when  he  was 
ffking  in  a  style  that  partakes  of  both  ab- 
action and  figuration.  In  the  course  of  be- 
l  scraped  down  and  reworked.  Police 
izette  changed  from  being  the  image  of  a 
de  into  a  tantalizing  hybrid:  what  art  critic 
ter  Schjeldahl  describes  in  the  catalogue 

"remnants  of  a  savage  goddess  in  the 
ishing  surf  of  paint."  This  painting  was 
ne  around  the  same  time  as  the  Bellagio's 
autiful  Small  Red  Painting,  by  Robert 
luschenberg— a  combine  consisting  of  bits 
a  red  nylon  umbrella,  an  Ace  bandage,  an 
age  from  a  girlie  magazine,  and.  to  evoke 
ht.  an  electric  novelty  lamp.  If  we  see  the 
luschenberg  and  the  de  Kooning  in  the 
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MAKING  AN  IMPRESSION 


The  purchase  of  La  Loge, 

by  Pierre-Auguste  Renoir,  1874  (oil  on 

canvas,  10%  in.  by  8%  in.),  was 

one  of  many  successful  collaborative  efforts 

of  Steve  Wynn  and  New  York  art  dealer 

Bill  Acquavella.  The  painting  depicts  a  man 

(Renoir's  brother  was  the  model)  and 

a  courtesan  at  the  opera. 


context  of  the  celebrated  drawing  which 
Rauschenberg  had  recently  persuaded  de 
Kooning  to  give  him,  simply  so  that  he 
could  erase  it  (a  patricidal  and  iconoclastic 
act  that  took  40  erasers  to  complete),  these 
two  works  make  a  curiously  complicit  pair— 
a  complicit  trio  if  we  include  another  Bella- 
gio treasure,  Jasper  Johns's  abstruse  High- 
way, of  1959.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest 
works  in  which  Johns  in- 
troduced autobiograph- 
ical references,  in  this 
case  his  first  experience 
of  driving  a  car  at  night. 


A; 


After  buying 
the  Dora  Maar, 

Wynn  says, 

"I  was  finished 

with  Renoir. 

I  now  wanted  all 

the  Picassos  I 


could  get. 


•o 


s  I  write.  Wynn  con- 
tinues to  acquire 
items  on  an  almost  dai- 
ly basis:  Johns's  Flag  on 
Orange  Field  II  (1958), 
Warhol's  Campbell's  Elvis 
(1962),  Cezanne's  great 
late  portrait  of  his  house- 
keeper, Franz  Kline's 
masterly  August  Day 
(1957),  Lichtenstein's  Tor- 
pedo . . .  Los'  ( 1963 ).  and 
"something  very  impor- 
tant we  can't  yet  tell  you 
about,"  he  says.  Wynn 
should  also  acquire  a  lot 
more  gallery  space,  for 
it  is  all  too  apparent  that 
he  is  completely  hooked 
on  art  collecting.  "I  nev- 
er had  so  much  plea- 
sure in  my  entire  life." 
he  says.  "Paintings  have 
come  to  mean  more  to 
me  than  cash."  With  his 
acumen,  enthusiasm,  and 
energy,  Wynn  may  well 
turn  out  to  be  the  next 
Norton  Simon,  especial- 
ly now  that  he  has  added 
the  illustrious  Edmund  Pillsbury,  the  for- 
mer director  of  the  Kimbell  Art  Museum  in 
Fort  Worth,  to  his  roster  of  consultants. 

As  for  Wynn's  eye  problems,  he  makes 
light  of  them.  He  says  his  condition  was  di- 
agnosed more  than  25  years  ago.  so  he  is  in- 
ured to  the  prospect  of  diminishing  vision. 
When  asked  whether  retinitis  has  affected 
his  art  collecting,  he  answers  by  looking 
across  the  room  at  a  painting  he  is  seeing 
for  the  first  time  and  describing  it  in  minute 
detail.  Though  his  field  of  vision  is  so  pe- 
ripherally limited  that  obstacles  have  to  be 
brought  to  his  attention,  his  sight  seems  un- 
impaired when  he  focuses  straight  ahead. 
He  keeps  himself  in  fantastic  shape  and 
continues  to  ski  like  a  demon.  "Thim-cight 
days  on  the  slopes  this  year,"  he  says  And 
that  is  not  all.  As  I  take  my  teave,  what  are 
he  and  Acquavella  discussing,  besides  the 
prospect  of  further  acquisitions,  but  golf. 


"Steve  s  swing 
is  beautiful. 
It's  very  simple, 
no  frills, 
efficient." 

Nick  Price,  Golf  Digest 


Five  I 


i  \u\\ii:xi 


PGA  Championship 

winner  Steve  Elkington 

shares  the  five  basic 

secrets  behind  his  elegant, 

accurate,  immensely 
powerful  swing:  the  grip, 
setup,  backswing,  down- 
swing, and  tempo.  (But 
remember,  you  have  to 
provide  the  practice!) 

Includes  special 
flip-book  sequences 
showing  Steve  with 
the  driver,  six  iron, 

and  sand  wedge 

ON  SALE  IN  OCTOBER 

A  Ballantine  Hardcover 

The  Ballantine  Publishing  Group 

wnAav.randomhouse.com/BB/ 
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Fashion 

Page  30:  Keri  Russell's  BCBG  Max 
Azria  dress  from  BCBG  stores  nationwide; 
Cartier  necklace  from  Cartier,  N.Y.C. 
Page  84:  Anita  M.  Busch  styled  by  Bob- 
ette  Cohn  for  Visages  Style;  VF  staff  styled 
by  Sean  Spellman.  Gaby  Grekin's  shirt, 
Anne  Fulenwider's  skirt,  and  Sara  Switzer's 
shirt  and  pants,  all  by  Paul  Smith,  from  Paul 
Smith,  N.Y.C;  Gaby  Grekin's  pants  by  Club 
Monaco,  from  Club  Monaco  stores  nation- 
wide; Anne  Fulenwider's  shirt  by  Donna 
Karan,  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores  nation- 
wide; John  Gillies'  suit  and  shirt  by  Brooks 
Brothers,  from  Brooks  Brothers  stores  nation- 
wide; Evgenia  Peretz's  dress  by  Prada,  from 
Prada  stores  nationwide. 
Page  263:  Leelee  Sobieski's  Levi's  pants 
from  Levi's  stores  nationwide;  Guess?  top 
from  Guess  stores  nationwide;  Daniel  Caudill 
for  Visages  Style. 

Page  274:  Chastity  Bono's  shirt  by  Ba- 
nana Republic,  from  Banana  Republic, 
N.Y.C;  jacket  and  pants  by  Hugo  Boss,  from 
Hugo  Boss,  LA.  Styled  by  Phillip  Bloch  for 
Cloutier. 

Page  283:  John  Glenn's  grooming  by 
Maria  Verel  for  Art  &  Commerce. 
Pages  288-89:  Wally  Schirra's,  Frank 
Borman's,  Jim  Lovell's,  and  Tom  Stafford's 
Polo  by  Ralph  Lauren  sweaters  from  Ralph 
Lauren,  N.Y.C. 

Page  291:  Scott  Carpenter's  Sea  Quest 
wet    suit    from    Sea    Quest's   Web    site, 
www.sea-quest.com;    Aqua-Lung    diving 
mask  and  fins  from  Paragon  Sports,  LA. 
Page  293:  Eugene  Cernan's  Hugo  Boss 
shirt  from  Hugo  Boss,  Beverly  Hills. 
Pages  302-3:  Thandie  Newton's  light- 
gray  textured   Malo  wrap  and   Kimberly 
Elise's  anthracite  textured  Malo  wrap  with 
tassels  both  from  Malo  boutiques  nation- 
wide;   Jacqueline    Rabun    oxidized-silver 
"donut"  ring  from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC 
Kate  Sebbah  for  Marek  &  Associates. 
Pages  304-5:  Diane  Von  Furstenberg's 
Diane  by  Diane  Von  Furstenberg  dress  from 
selected  Bloomingdale's  stores. 
Pages  306-7:  Diane  by  Diane  Von  Fur- 
stenberg dresses  from  selected  Blooming- 
dale's  and  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores. 
Page  307:   Shoes   by   Manolo   Blahnik, 
from  the  Manolo  Blahnik  boutique,  NYC; 
Calvin  Klein,  from  Calvin  Klein  stores  nation- 
wide; and  Christian  Louboutin,  from  Bob  Ellis 
Shoes,  Charleston,  SC 
Pages  308-9:  Roscoe  Orman's  sweat- 
er by  Belford,  from  Moe  Ginsburg,  NYC; 
Ray  Charles's  and  Mike  Myers's  sweaters 
by  Giorgio  Armani,  from  Giorgio  Armani, 
NYC. 

Pages  316-17:  For  Keri  Russell's  Gap 
shirt,  call  800-GAP  STYLE. 
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Beauty  and  Grooming 

Page  30:  See  credits  for  page  3  1 7. 

Page   78:   David    Harris's  grooming 

Mally  Roncal  for  Garren  New  York  at 

Bendel. 

Page  84:  Anita  M.  Busch's  hair  by  Di 

Howell,  makeup  by  Shannon  Frost,  botlj 

Cloutier.  VF.  staff's  hair  by  Marco  Scott 

Creighton,    both   for   Susan    Price;   mak 

and  grooming  by  Gita  Bass  for  Susan 

and  by  Louie  Sibley. 

Pages  177-80:  Hair,  makeup,  and  grd 

ing  by  Anette  Farnham  and  Stephany 

ligan,  both  for  Salon  Gamine. 

Page  263:  Leelee  Sobieski's  hair  stj 

with  the  Feel  from  L'Oreal  Studio  Line  Self 

All  makeup  from  Awake  Cosmetics.  Or 

eyes,  Eyeshadow  in  Sandbar  and  in 

Sky;  on  her  lips,  Lipstick  in  Toreador.  Dl 

Gardner    and    Gucci    Westman    both| 

Visages  Style. 

Page  266:  Robert  Halmi  Sr.'s  groor 

by  Renee  Serra  for  the  Space  Salon. 

Page  274:  Chastity  Bono's  hair  by  Re 

Vetica  for  Nubest  &  Co.;  makeup  by 

Jensen  for  Heller  Artists. 

Pages  283-93:  John  Glenn's, 

Kraft's,  Gene  Kranz's,  Wally  Schirr 

Frank  Borman's,  Jim   Lovell's,  Tom 

ford's,  and  Eugene  Cernan's  grooming 

Maria  Verel  for  Art  &  Commerce. 

Pages  284-85:  Gordon  Cooper's, 

Gordon's,  and  Pete  Conrad's  grooming 

Asia  Geiger. 

Page  291 :  Scott  Carpenter's  groor 

by  Barbara  Fazio  for  Bobbi  Brown  Es 

tials/LachaPelle. 

Page  294:  Steve  Wynn's  groominc 

Tatiana  Shoan. 

Page  301:  Harry  King  for  Artists. 

Pages  302-3:  All  makeup  from  Bel 

Brown   Essentials.   On  Thandie  Newt<  sw 

eyes,  Shimmer  Eye  Shadow  in  Pale  Ye 

and  Thickening  Mascara  in  Black;  on 

lips,  Lip  Color  in  Mango  and  Lip  Penc  niji 

Chocolate.  On  Kimberly  Elise's  eyes, 

Shadow  in  Cocoa  and  in  Toast;  on 

lips,   Shimmer   Lip  Gloss  in  Cocoa   Si  ir 

and  Lip  Pencil  in  Tawny.  Clyde  Hayg 

for  J.  F.  Lazartigue;  Katarina  Hakanssor  ir 

Streeters  USA. 

Pages  304-7:  Heidi  Lee  for  Price, 

Dan  Sharp  for  Garren  New  York  at  I 

Bendel. 

Page  306:  Laura  De  Leon  for  the  Sp 

Salon. 

Pages  308-9:  Hair,  makeup,  and  grc  I 

ing  by  Frida  Aradottir;  Joy  Widmark;  C  / 

Highland    for    Cloutier;    Eric    Barnard    n 

Cloutier/Trish  McEvoy;  Hiromi,  Jamal, 

Roz  Music,  all  for  Smashbox  Beauty;     i 

John  Blaine,  Garrett  Gervais,  Gabriel  Isa   I. 

and  Stephen  Lewis,  all  for  Visages  StyL 
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Page  317:  All  makeup  from  Clarins.  On 
Keri  Russell's  eyes,  Sheer  Shimmer  Eye 
Colour  in  Bronze  1  1  and  Brow  Pencil  in 
Sable  02;  on  her  lips,  Lip  Colour  in  Bare 
Beige  51.  Victor  Vidal  for  Cloutier;  Agostina 
for  Celestine. 

Page  352:  John  Frankenheimer's  groom- 
ing by  Tammy  Whitaker. 

Photographs  and  Miscellany 

Page  66:  Bottom,  from  Contact  Photos. 
Page  98:  Courtesy  of  Sotheby's,  London. 
Page  114:  Courtesy  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution/Archives  of  American  Art;  copy 
work  by  Lee  Ewing. 

Pages  119  and  126:  From  Contact. 
Pages  131  and  134:  From  the  Wilming- 
ton Star-News,  Inc. 

Page  143:  Top,  from  the  Seth  Poppel  Year- 
book Archives;  bottom,  from  the  Wilming- 
ton Star-News,  Inc. 

Page  156:  From  Photo  Researchers,  Inc. 
Page  158:  From  left,  from  the  Mary- 
land Historical  Society,  from  New  York 
JTimes  Pictures,  from  U.P.I./Corbis- 
Bettmann. 

Page  160:  Counterclockwise  from  top 
right,  courtesy  of  Vogue,  ©  1950  (re- 
newed 1978)  by  the  Conde  Nast  Pub- 
lications Inc.;  by  Christa  Zinner;  Tyrone 
Dukes/New  York  Times  Pictures;  Louise 
Dahl-Wolfe/Center  for  Creative  Photogra- 
phy, University  of  Arizona;  courtesy  of  the 
Brooklyn  Museum  of  Art  Libraries;  by  Irving 
Penn,  courtesy  of  Vogue,  ©  1958  (re- 
newed 1986)  by  the  Conde  Nast  Publi- 
cations Inc. 

Page  164:  Top,  from  the  Maryland  His- 
torical Society. 

Page  174:  (1)  by  Brad  Rickerby/Sipa 
Press.  (2)  Frederick  Brown/Sipa  Press.  (3) 
Brad  Rickerby/Sipa  Press. 
Pages  177-80:  Rick  Floyd  for  Smash- 
box;  production  by  Carol  Rees. 
Page  183:  (4)  by  Allan  Tannenbaum/ 
Sygma. 

Page   186:   (5)  by  Brad   Rickerby/Sipa 
Press.  (6)  Gregory  Pace/Sygma.  (7)  Rich- 
ard Drew/A. P./Wide  World  Photos. 
Page  188:  (8)  by  Robert  Trippett/Sipa 
Press. 


Page  190:  (9)  by  Gilbert  Flores/Celebrity 
Photo.  (10)  Paul  Sakuma/A.P./Wide  World 
Photos.  ( 1  1 )  Ron  Haviv/Saba. 
Page  192:  ( 1  2)  by  Ann  Summa/Gamma 
Liaison. 

Page    196:    (13)   from   Corbis-Bettmann. 
(14)  by  Brad  Rickerby/Sipa  Press. 
Page  198:  (15)  by  Peter  Gregoire. 
Page  200:  ( 1 6)  by  Kim  Kulish/Saba.  ( 1 7) 
Gregory  Pace/Sygma. 
Page  202:  (18)  top,  by  Najlah  Feanny/ 
Saba;  bottom,  by  Gregory  Pace/Sygma. 
Page  204:  (19)   by  Jeff  Taylor/Archive 
Photos/Reuters.  (20)  Peter  Sibbald/Sygma. 
Page  206:  (21 )  by  Rick  Maiman/Sygma. 
Page    208:    (22)    by    Christopher    Mor- 
ns/Saba.  (23)   F.   Barylko/Sipa  Press.  (24) 
Francois  Mori/A.P/Wide  World  Photos. 
Page  212:  (25)  by  Eduardo  Citrinblum/ 
Outline. 

Page   214:    (26)    by   Kim    Kulish/Saba. 
(27)  Roger  Karnbad/Celebrity  Photo.  (28) 
from  the  Berliner  Studio. 
Page  216:   (29)   both   by  Andy   Free- 
berg.  (30)  from  Sipa  Press. 
Page  218:  (31)  by  Andy  Freeberg.  (32) 
Mark  Lennihan/A.P./Wide  World  Photos. 
Page  220:  (33)  by  R.  Ellis/Sygma.  (34) 
Martin  Simon/Saba.  (35)  Stephen  Trupp/ 
Celebrity  Photo. 

Page  222:  (36)  by  Craig  Skinner/Ce- 
lebrity Photo.  (37)  Kevin  Winter/Celebrity 
Photo. 

Page  225:  (38)  top,  by  Evan  Agostini/ 
Gamma  Liaison;  bottom,  by  Brad  Ricker- 
by/Sipa Press. 

Page  226:  (39)  both  by  Steve  Gray- 
son/Archive  Photos/Reuters.  (40)  from  top, 
from  the  Berliner  Studio,  by  Mark  Han- 
auer/Outline,  Lisa  Rose/Globe  Photos. 
(41)  by  Rose  Prouser/Sipa  Press. 
Page  228:  (42)  by  Albert  Ortega/Ce- 
lebrity Photo.  (43)  Evan  Agostini/Gamma 
Liaison.  (44)  top,  by  Gilbert  Flores/Celeb- 
rity Photo;  bottom,  from  the  Berliner  Studio. 
(45)  by  Kevin  Winter/Celebrity  Photo. 
Page  230:  (46)  by  Craig  Skinner/  Ce- 
lebrity Photo.  (47)  Robin  Platzer.  (48)  top, 
by  Rick  Maiman/Sygma;  bottom,  from  the 
Berliner  Studio. 

Page  232:  (49)  by  Hemsey/Gamma 
Liaison.  (50)  Andy  Freeberg. 


Page  266:  Bottom,  second  from  left,  by 
David  Gahr;  right,  by  Bettina  Rheims/ 
Sygma. 

Page  282:  From  Lie  magazine,  ©  by 
Time  Inc. 

Pages  283-93:  Produced  by  Kristen 
Kish  for  Pictorial  Productions  (Aldrin,  Bor- 
man,  Cernan,  Glenn,  Kraft,  Kranz,  Lovell, 
Schirra,  Stafford)  and  by  Victoria  Bryn- 
ner/Stardust  Visions  (Conrad,  Cooper, 
Gordon). 

Page  286:  From  Outline. 
Pages  295,  299,  and  301:  Paintings 
courtesy  of  the  Bellagio  Gallery  of  Fine 
Art,    photographs    of    paintings    by    Mark 
Naegle. 

Pages  308-9:  Muppets  art-directed  by 
Laurent  Linn;  Muppets  styled  by  Danielle 
Obinger  and  Peter  MacKennan. 
Page  313:  Bottom  left,  courtesy  of  Vogue, 
©  1962  (renewed  1994)  by  the  Conde 
Nast  Publications  Inc. 
Page  314:  Bottom  left,  from  A.G.F./ 
Gamma  Liaison. 

Page  315:  Top  left,  from  Agence  An- 
geli. 

Pages  318-19:  Both  photographs  from 
the  Lindbergh  Picture  Collection,  Manuscript 
and  Archives,  Yale  University;  insets  from 
U.  P.  I. /Corbis-Bettmann. 
Pages  320-21:  Large  photograph  from 
A.P./Wide  World  Photos;  insets  from  Corbis- 
Bettmann. 

Page  323:  Bottom,  from  U. P.I. /Corbis- 
Bettmann;  others  from  A.P./Wide  World 
Photos. 

Page  325:   Large   photograph   from   Ar- 
chive Photos;  inset  from  FPG 
Page  326:  Top  left,  from  U.P.I. /Corbis- 
Bettmann;  others  from  FPG. 
Page  327:  Clockwise  from  top  left,  from 
Archive  Photos,  from  Corbis-Bettmann,  from 
U.P.I. /Corbis-Bettmann,    from    FPG,    from 
A.P./Wide    World    Photos,    from    U.P.I./ 
Corbis-Bettmann,  from  FPG. 
Page  329:  From  U.P.I./Corbis-Bettmann. 
Pages  330-31:  From  FPG. 
Page  335:  From  the  New  Jersey  State 
Police  Museum. 

Page  347:  Painting  courtesy  of  the  Bel- 
lagio Gallery  of  Fine  Art;  photograph  of 
painting  by  Mark  Naegle. 
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Michael  Lulin  tells  Libras  they're  going  to  have  to  grin  and  hear  it 


LIBRA       Sm      SEPT       2  3      OCT       23 

It  111. iv  seem  horriblj  unfaii  thai  other  people  get  to  come  and  go  as 
ilu\  please  while  you  have  to  ail  al  home  darning  socks  and  saying 
your  prayers.  Howevei  thai  jus!  happens  to  be  the  way  the  heavens  are 
set  up  i  itiht  now  So  although  youi  heart  may  be  bursting  with  needs 
thai  can  be  fulfilled  only  bj  complete  emotional  and  creative  freedom, 
as  long  as  youi  i  uling  planci  remains  in  the  12th  house  and  Saturn  is 
retrograde,  son  are  simply  going  to  have  to  be  as  patient  as  Job  and 
as  silent  .is  a  cloistered  nun.  And  no  grumbling! 


1D> 


SCORPIO      Hf   OCT.    24-NOV.    21 

As  heartwarming  as  it  would  be  for  you  to  help  friends  in  need  and 
make  contributions  to  humanity,  Pluto,  the  planet  that  rules  your  sign, 
is  currently  squaring  your  solar  11th  house  from  your  2nd.  That  usual- 
ly means  that  everything  in  your  life  now,  including  friendship,  carries 
a  big  fat  price  tag.  Since  business  is  bound  to  affect  all  your  relation- 
ships, you  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that  for  the  foreseeable  future  you 
are  in  marketing.  And  since  commercialism  is  at  odds  with  altruism, 
just  be  thankful  you're  not  living  in  Soviet  Russia  in  the  50s. 


SAGITTARIUS     T^*'     nov.   22-dec.   21 

You're  a  driven  creature,  and  for  the  moment  there  is  no  way  to  slow 
down  the  frantic  pace.  Although  there  are  certainly  mornings  when  the 
idea  of  wolfing  down  the  breakfast  of  champions,  filling  up  on  caffeine, 
and  heading  out  to  face  the  public  has  got  to  be  absolutely  nauseating, 
somehow  you  still  manage  to  get  it  together  and  whack  the  ball  over 
the  fence.  Thank  your  10th  house  for  that.  Since  there  is  no  relief  in 
sight,  you'll  just  have  to  smile  for  the  birdie  and  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  you  can  once  again  crawl  into  bed  and  relax. 
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CAPRICORN        \<J     DEC.    22-JAN 

Fluctuating  markets  and  fickle  corporate  tastes  being  what  they  are, 
even  the  most  astute  Capricorn  has  to  throw  up  his  or  her  hands  and 
be  mystified  by  the  current  economic  situation.  The  reason  you  are  not 
freaking  out  over  your  inability  to  control  fiscal  matters  is  that  Pluto  is 
now  in  your  12th  house.  This  raises  you  to  a  high  level  of  conscious- 
ness and  allows  you  to  treat  the  whole  thing  lightly.  Therefore,  you  can 
afford  to  be  philosophical,  keeping  in  mind  that  God  loves  not  only 
saints  but  also  sinners  and  even  anxiety-ridden  Capricorns. 


1  8 


AQUARIUS       W*^-     JAN.     20-  FEB. 

When  you  think  about  your  life,  do  you  feel  like  a  ghost  peeking 
through  the  window  at  a  scene  that  took  place  in  the  distant  past? 
That's  because  part  of  you  doesn't  belong  back  there  anymore.  With 
Pluto  squaring  your  8th  house,  you're  almost  ready  to  move  on  to  the 
next  stage  of  your  existence.  Hold  it,  though.  As  long  as  there  is  one 
planet  left  in  an  earth  sign,  you'll  still  be  rooted  to  the  people  who  love 
and  need  you.  What's  more,  if  you  were  to  up  and  vanish— tempting  as 
that  might  be— how  could  the  credit-card  companies  ever  carry  on? 
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PISCES      _^%     FEB.     19-MARCH 

With  Jupiter  in  Pisces,  you  should  be  a  happy  camper,  but  as  planets 
and  nodes  pile  up  in  your  solar  12th  house,  the  whole  world  may  start 
to  seem  more  unjust  and  incomprehensible  than  ever.  Even  with  the 
ruler  of  your  9th  house  overhead,  it's  a  wonder  you're  still  so  intent  on 
being  a  major  player  in  such  a  ridiculous  place.  Nevertheless,  thanks  to 
a  few  solid,  earthy  associates  who  have  been  put  in  your  life— to  keep 
you  grounded,  apparently— you  are  unlikely  at  this  moment  to  get  strung 
out  or  disappear  to  never-never  land.  Sugar  helps,  too. 


ARIES 


MARCH     2IAPRIL     19 


Your  ability  to  think  big  and  dream  even  bigger  is  what  makes  you  tl 
magician  you  are.  and  when  Jupiter  enters  your  sign  early  next  yea 
you'll  be  more  incorrigible  than  ever.  Right  now,  though,  take  some  < 
your  grandiose  notions,  soak  them  in  hot  water,  and  toss  them  into  tl 
dryer  so  that  they  shrink.  You  need  to  settle  down,  pay  bills,  and  st, 
healthy  enough  to  continue  dreaming.  When  Saturn  finally  leaves  Aril 
in  March,  you'll  get  your  chance  to  try  to  make  dreams  come  true 
may  be  a  bad  time  for  fooling  the  I.R.S.,  though,  so  keep  records. 


TAURUS 
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APRIL    20-MAY    20 


If  you  have  children,  they're  looking  to  you  now  for  wisdom  and  gui 
ance.  Isn't  that  a  riot?  The  transit  of  Saturn  through  your  sign  pu 
an  added  burden  on  you  to  be  especially  aware  that  everything  you  c 
and  say,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  is  creating  a  template  for  the 
young,  innocent  minds.  At  the  same  time,  with  Pluto  in  your  solar  8t 
house,  you  may  be  experiencing  a  preoccupation  with  sex  or  death, 
be  warned:  the  more  you  explore,  the  more  honest  and  unguarded  yc 
become,  until  your  secret  thoughts  are  not  as  secret  as  you  think 


X 


2  I  -  J  U  N  E    2  1 

cousins,  and  close  friends  are  willing  t 


GEMINI     #"\  may 

Fortunately,  brothers,  sisters 
provide  a  pillow  for  your  head  and  a  little  sympathy  for  your  soi 
That's  generally  what  you  get  when  planets  pass  through  the  bottoi 
of  your  solar  chart.  What  nobody  can  do,  however,  is  prevent  you  froi 
habitually  pursuing  pretty  far-out  people  as  mates.  When  you  are  r 
longer  compelled  to  make  the  same  kind  of  strange  choices,  you'll  b 
in  much  better  shape.  In  any  case,  do  you  really  believe  for  one  se 
ond  that  you  can  still  go  home  to  Mother? 


JUNE    22-JULY    22 


CANCER 

In  the  heavens  right  now,  Uranus,  Neptune,  and  Pluto  are  forming  wh; 
astrologers  call  the  Finger  of  God,  and  it  is  pointed  at  all  Cancers 
the  term  "Finger  of  God"  gives  you  goose  bumps,  don't  worry.  In  fac 
it  is  actually  a  blessing.  Whenever  you  are  feeling  nervous  this  mont 
about  your  kids,  unpaid  bills,  E.  coli.  or  the  mystery  of  life,  just  reac 
out  and  call  on  a  Taurus,  a  Virgo,  or  a  Capricorn.  Any  one  of  the 
should  be  able  to  help  free  you  from  your  vivid  and  macabre  imag 
nation  and  bring  you  back  to  reality. 


SI 
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LEO      %J%,    JULY    23-AUG 

If  you  want  to  know  why  you  can't  just  do  what  comes  naturally  (e 
pecially  if  it  isn't  going  to  hurt  anybody),  why  not  ask  the  hypocrit 
out  there  who  are  running  things?  You're  doing  your  best  to  behave 
public  and  prove  you're  a  hardworking  professional,  but  your  pent-u 
anger  is  beginning  to  surface.  You've  swallowed  plenty  of  grief  and  hel 
a  lot  in  for  months,  and  you  didn't  have  much  choice  until  Mars  e 
tered  Leo.  This  is  the  time  to  hold  your  head  high  and  stand  up 
all  the  bullies  and  madmen  who  want  to  see  what  you're  made  of. 


VIRGO  If -f  AUG  23-SEPT.  22 
Every  Virgo  from  Hong  Kong  to  Hartford  is  being  turned  inside  out 
twisted,  yanked,  kneaded,  cut  open,  restuffed,  and  sewn  up  again  int 
a  brand-new  incarnation.  If  you're  old  enough  to  remember  the  1960 
you'll  realize  that  you  haven't  gone  through  a  switcheroo  like  this  sine 
then.  That's  the  effect  the  lower  square  of  Pluto  has  on  your  sign.  Whi 
late-August  and  early-September  Virgos  are  in  the  thick  of  it,  the  chang 
will  come  to  all.  Good-byes  are  sad,  but  as  long  as  you  surrender  t 
the  inexorable  forces  of  destiny,  they  can  be  quite  a  kick. 


To  hear  Michael  Lutin  read  your  weekly  horoscope,  call  1-900-28 V-FAIR  on  a  Touch-Tone  phone. 
Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 
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/vill  never  see 


I  he  inside  of  your  j 


t  will  find  a  better  home. 


estled  against  the  curve  of  your  neck,  where  it  will  re 


ts  presence  completing  you. 


he  Diamond  Solitaire  Necklace.    The  next  classic. 


mond  Solitaire  Necklace:  a  brilliant  diamond  of  a  half  carat  or  more  that  rests  in  thi 
v  of  your  throat.  You've  wanted  it  for  so  long,  isn't  it  time  you  owned  one?  Some  of  the  size 
lay  want  to  consider  are:      @  1 12  carat,   fyjp  3/4  carat,    *$£  I  carat. 

De  Beers 

Beers.  The  world's  diamond  experts  since  1888.  A  diamond  is  forever 
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ItousI  yiiestionnaire 


With  The  Manchurian  Candidate  in  l%2, 

director  John  Frankenheimer  redefined  the  suspense  film 

fojr  the  Cold  War  era.  This  month,  in  liis  28th  film, 

Ronin  (a  spy  thriller  starring  Robert  l)e  Niro),  Frankenheimer 

returns  to  his  eloak-and-dagger  roots, 

and  pauses  here  to  reveal  a  deep  identification 

with  Jim  Brown  and  Fred  Astaire 


til 

John 
Frankenheimer 


What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

Very  positive— more  so  than  at  any  time  in  my  life. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

To  have  survived  all  this  time  as  a  director  and  still  be 
working. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

During  the  filming  of  Grand  Prix. 

What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Unobtainable. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

Energy. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

Sir  Thomas  More. 


Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

Joe  DiMaggio. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

Mercedes-Benz  cars. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  health. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

A  long  and  lingering  illness  or  losing  my  eyesight. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

Home  after  a  location  movie  ends. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 

Chastity. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

I  don't  have  time  to  despise  people. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

"Do  you  know  what  I'm  saying?" 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

My  wife,  Evans  Evans  Frankenheimer. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

My  posture. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

Great  athletic  grace. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself,  what 
would  it  be? 

I  would  like  to  have  less  anxiety. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

The  fact  that  it  all  has  to  end. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

In  the  midst  of  sex  at  120  years  old. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or 
thing,  what  do  you  think  it  would  be? 

Jim  Brown,  Fred  Astaire. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as,  what 
would  it  be? 

A  rock  star. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"One  day  at  a  time." 
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ng  "tar,"  1.1  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 
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SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Quitting  Smoking 
Now  Greatly  Reduces  Serious  Risks  to  Your  Health. 


A  MOMENT  OF  PLEASURE 
WITH  THE  100MM  CIGARETTE 
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BURNS  on  THE  TORTURED  Ofc 
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'MOSCOW,  WE 
HAVE  A  PROBLEM1 

DISASTER  AND  HIGH 

ADVENTURE  ABOARD  RUSSIA'S 

MIR  SPACE  STATION 


BY  BRYAN  BURROUGH 


FREEDOM  to  BURN 

AMERICA'S  ASSAULT 
ON  THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 


BY  GORE  VIDAL 


MAJOR  SARGENTS 

RE-CREATING 

JOHN  SINGER  SARGENT'S 

GLORIOUS  ARISTOCRATIC 

PORTRAITS 


A  PORTFOLIO 
BY  DAVID  SEIDNER 


BY  CATHY  HORYN 


laura  Jacobs  on  couturier  charles  james 
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WO/W\M   to  WON/V\M 
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DommaKaram 


N    E    W   Y   O    R    K 


"A  Fragrance 
Sensation" 


"A  Sparkling 
Love  Story" 

"Wonderfully 

Romantic" 


Starring 
Amber  Valletta 


Macy's  /he  Bon  Marche    Burdines 
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Sometimes  there's  a  moment  wljen  everything 
comes  together. . .  a  moment  £f  splendor. 


TOMMY 


>ducing  two  wonderfully 
Ifferent  fragrances... 

both  dazzling!" 


ESTEE  LAUDER 


VIZIOUT  THERE 


The  all-steel  Vizio  Watch.  Swiss  made.  Hard  metal  bezel.  Sapphire  crystal.  Water  resistant 


www.vizio.com 


DANIEL  JEWELRY  &  GIFT 

San  Diego,  CA  61 9-297-5554 


V0CXMOVADC 


ANDRjEW   MARC 


888. 424. MARC         EASTH 
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"Smell- Like    Dipneny 

Close  your  eyes.  Picture  a  field  of  flowers-fresh,  sweet,  fulfillingly  aromatic.  Now  picture  Diphenyl  Oxide. 
See  the  same  thing? 

Chemical  companies  want  us  to  see  (and  think)  flowers.  Years  of  synthetic  exposure  have  trained  our  noses  to  think 
chemicals  smell  good.  Studies  show  we're  actually  losing  our  sense  of  smell. 

Try  this  at  home:  smell  any  shampoo,  skin  care,  perfume.  Then  smell  an  Aveda  product.  There's  something 
unmistakably  different  about  Aveda:  100%  flower  and  plant  aromas.  We  call  them  Pure-Fume1M  aromas,  because  th 
exactly  what  they  are.  The  synthesis  of  nature  and  ancient  Ayurvedic  wisdom-perfected  over  20  years. 


AV  E  DA 

the  art  and  science  of  pure  flower  and  plant  essences  .• 
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pure-fume 

brilliant 


conditioner 
apres-shampooing 


treated,  dry  01  textured  hair/ 

I  cheveuxtr.i>  wrniquemen!, 

secsou  <■  resserres 
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THE  PURE 

FLOWt  tSSENCES„ 


pure-fume 

bxiLUant 


retexturing  gej 
gel  restructuraru 


treated,  dr  xturedhair/ 

cheveuxtra'         iimiquement. 

secsou  Frise    tresserres 


A    £DA 


p ;  fume 

bxULLant 


thermal  styling  creme 
:reme  coiffante  thermal, 


treated,  dry  or  texture 
heveux  traites  thirniquement,secs( 
serres 


Ma  ke    Peace  .  >  > 


They  say  love  conquers  all.  But  to  truly  end  your  battle  with  textured  hair,  try  new  Pure-Fume  Brilliant'" products. 

These  smart  solutions  help  you  learn  to  love  your  hair,  be  it  coarse,  curly,  brittle,  dry,  treated  or  simply  unruly. 

No  more  tussling  with  blow  dryers,  humidity  or  hair's  natural  inclinations.  The  power  of  plant  and  Pure-Fume" 
aromas  keep  hair  in  its  place,  with  shine,  control  and  endurance.  End  the  war-make  peace  with  Pure-Fume 
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THE  WOMEN   |  175 

On  the  cusp  of  the  21st  century,  it's  no  longer  a 

question  of  cherchez  lafemme:  there  she  is,  front  and 

center,  a  secretary  of  state,  a  Supreme  Court  justice, 

a  Fortune  500  C.E.O.  In  a  70-page  portfolio,  Vanity  Fair  hails 

the  200  most  influential  academics,  politicians,  designers, 

artists,  writers,  athletes,  and  businesswomen  in  America,  who 

show  Annie  Leibovitz,  Michael  O'Neill,  and  other  top 

photographers  that  power  doesn't  always  mean  suits 

and  that  girls  want  more  than  fun. 


Features 


A  COMMANDING  LEAD  I  282 

From  a  well-publicized  but  mysterious  breakup  with 
Gwyneth  Paltrow  to  the  increasing  pressure  to  carry  big-ticket 
films,  Hollywood's  cool  golden  boy  Brad  Pitt  has  braved 
the  vicissitudes  of  stardom.  As  Pitt  takes  on  his  first  romantic 
role  since  Legends  of  the  Fall—in  Meet  Joe  Black,  once 
again  opposite  Anthony  Hopkins— Cathy  Horyn  reveals  how 
the  reluctant  heartthrob  charts  his  uncompromising 
path  between  dazzle  and  domesticity. 
Photographs  by  Annie  Leibovitz. 

SARGENT'S  BLOODLINES  I  290 

John  Singer  Sargent  immortalized  the  golden  age, 

limning  the  beauty  and  imperfections  of  the  elite  on  both  sides 

of  the  Atlantic  with  commissions  from  the  Vanderbilts, 

the  Rockefellers,  the  Forbeses,  and  England's  royal  Marlborough 

family.  While  the  Tate  Gallery  in  London  sends  forth  one 

of  the  largest  retrospectives  in  history  of  his  portraits,  Betsey 

Osborne  recalls  Sargent's  colorful  career  and  David 

Seidner  captures— with  camera  and  film— 18  descendants 

of  the  artist's  aristocratic  subjects. 

THE   MASTER  BUILDER   I   302 

For  70  dramatic  years,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  pushed 
the  boundaries  of  architecture  to  create  some  of  America's 
greatest  buildings,  including  Fallingwater  and  New 
York's  Guggenheim  Museum.  But  emotionally  he  created 
havoc,  scandal,  and  tragedy— for  his  wives,  mistresses, 
and  children— and  suffered  the  horrifying  murder  of  the 
woman  he  loved.  Here,  and  in  his  PBS  documentary 
on  the  architect,  which  airs  this  month.  Ken  Burns  assesses 
the  paradox,  locating  the  very  foundation  of  genius. 
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THE  WAR  AT  HOME   |  96 

Now  that  millions  of  innocent  Americans  are  subject  to 
body  searches,  property  seizures,  and  electronic  surveillance, 
Gore  Vidal  presents  a  scorching  case  that  the  United  States 
government  is  trampling  on  the  Bill  of  Rights,  making  freedom 
and  its  own  citizens  casualties  in  its  trumped-up  wars 
against  terrorism  and  drugs. 

GOWNED   FOR  GLORY    I   114 

Regarded  by  Balenciaga,  Dior,  and  Chanel  as  one  of  the 
greatest  couturiers  of  their  generation,  Anglo-American  designer 
Charles  James  made  dresses  a  pure  art  form  while  running  his 
businesses  into  the  ground.  On  the  20th  anniversary  of  his  death, 
Laura  Jacobs  examines  the  fierce  perfectionism  that  drove  James 
into  isolation— and  brought  immortality  to  his  clothes. 

ALL  HEAVEN  IN  A  RAGE  |  130 

U.S.  astronaut  Michael  Foale  joined  two  Russian  colleagues 
aboard  the  accident-plagued  Mir  space  station  on  May  16, 
1997,  with  a  personal  goal:  to  bridge  two  very  different  cultures 
and  become  a  full-fledged  partner  in  their  mission.  But  his 
diplomacy  in  space  quickly  turned  into  a  fight  for  survival 
when  a  collision  ripped  a  hole  in  the  ship,  causing  the  first-ever 
decompression  in  orbit.  In  an  excerpt  from  his  forthcoming 
book.  Dragonfly,  Bryan  Burrough  reports  on  the  heartstopping 
terror  of  the  three-man  race  to  save  a  celestial  Titanic. 
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BRODY  IN  MOTION   |  161 

George  Wayne  drafts  a  conversation  with  architect  Philip 
Johnson;  Barneys'  Simon  Doonan  puts  his  speed  dial  on  display. 
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Introduces 

the  Smooth  Illusions®  Revitalizing  Collection, 

beautifully  sheer  hosiery  designed  with  the  help  of  a  medical  expert 

to  promote  daily  leg  health  and  wellness. 


Our  proprietary  technology  works  to  enhance  the  body's  own  natural  leg  circulation 
and  deliver  a  massaging  effect  that's  as  refreshing  as  a  shower. 


•  Improved  circulation  helps  to  enhance  skin  tone  and 
protect  against  swelling,  leaving  your  legs  feeling  better,  longer. 


The  unique  construction  can  even  diminish  the  appearance  of  cellulite. 
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Try  it  on  a  Pentium  II 

processor 


Educational  software  has  just  graduated  to  an  exciting  new  level.  With  a  Pentium"  II  processor  powering 
your  computer,  you'll  see  your  kids'  software  spring  to  life  like  never  before.  The  Pentium  II  processor  helps 
bring  vibrant  color,  smooth-running  video  and  3D  realism  to  today's  most  cutting-edge  software  and  makes 
the  Internet  a  whole  new  experience.  Amazing  new  software  titles  are  being  specifically  designed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  incredible  performance  of  the  Pentium  II  processor. 


making  learning  more  fun  and  exciting  than  ever  before.  To  find  out 
about  more  new  titles  created  for  the  Pentium  II  processor,  check  out 
the  Intel  software  showcase  at 


www.SoftwareForPCs.com 


The  Computer  Inside 


Hug  it?  Drive  it?  Hug  it?  Drive  it? 


©1998  Volkswogen.  1-800  DRIVE  VWor  WWW.VW  C0IT1 
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In  the  Company  of  Women 


The  Special  Report  in  tins  issue  truly  rep- 
resents some  sort  of  milestone  for  the 
women's  movement.  It  is  a  portfolio  of 
American  women  who,  by  a  combination 
of  talent,  drive,  achievement,  intellect,  char- 
acter, or  position,  have  come  to  wield  un- 
common  power  and  influence  in  the  U.S. 
today.  Nearly  200  women  were  photo- 
graphed b\  Annie  l.eibovit/  and  30  other  photog- 
raphers. The  project,  perhaps  the  most  ambitious 
ever  undertaken  by  V.F.,  was  begun  more  than  a 
year  ago.  Over  a  thousand  women  were  considered.  But  the  Vanity 
Fair  team  responsible  for  the  portfolio,  led  by  Vanities  editor  Riza 
Cruz  and  editor-at-large  Matt  Tyrnauer,  continuously  consulted  a 
panel  of  experts  to  winnow  the  list  to  around  200  names. 

The  women  included  in  the  portfolio,  which  begins  on  page  175, 
have  the  ability  to  influence  others,  through  the  jobs  they  hold,  the 
examples  they  set,  or  the  thoughts  they  think.  (Looking  at  what's 
going  on  in  Washington,  it  may  be  time  for  a  dramatic  change  in 
presidential  politics.  Male  to  female.  I  daresay  that  there  are  a  dozen 
or  so  women  in  the  portfolio  who  could  lead  this  country  far  more 
effectively  than  the  men  who  are  on  the  shortlist  for  2000.)  If  there 
is  a  first  among  equals  in  our  list,  it  would  have  to  be  Oprah  Win- 
frey, who  is  arguably  the  most  influential  person  in  America  today. 
Interestingly,  the  fields  that  many  of  the  women  excel  in  are 
politics,  business,  media,  and  higher  education— areas  of  endeavor 
that  largely  excluded  women  until  a  generation  or  two  ago.  In- 
deed, it  could  reasonably  be  said  that  a  portfolio  of  this  sort 
would  have  been  impossible  20  or  30  years  ago.  A  century  ago, 
it  would  have  been  unimaginable.  Then,  the  most  women  could 
hope  for  outside  the  home  was  social  standing  and  a  good  reputation. 


Foi  Americans  and  Europeans  of  aristocrat 
backgrounds,  their  position  was  authenticated 
silling  for  a  portrait  by  John  Singer  Sargent,  tl 
pre-eminent  portraitist  of  the  (iilded  Age.  ij 
works  arc  exquisitely  updated  on  page  290 
photographer  David  Seidner.  who  used  descc 
dants  of  some  of  the  painter's  most  memorat 
subjects.  As  contributing  editor  Betsey  Osborl 
notes  in  her  accompanying  essay,  Sargenl 
genius  was  at  once  subtle  and  distinctive:  t| 
smallest  details,  such  as  a  nose  or  lips,  made 
the  difference.  Osborne  knows  whereof  she  speaks:  her  great-gre| 
aunt  Edith  Minturn  Phelps  Stokes  once  posed  for  Sargent. 

We  end  the  issue  with  a  profile  on  page  302  of  the  colossus 
American  architecture,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  His  influence  can 
seen  everywhere  there  is  power,  money,  and  taste  -from  Manhl 
tan's  Guggenheim  Museum  to  Fallingwater  in  Connellsville,  Pen 
sylvania.  Despite  achieving  a  fame  greater  than  that  of  any  othj 
American  architect,  Wright  had  a  tortured  and  ultimately  trag 
life  marked  by  blithe  alienation  from  his  family  and  the  horrid 
murder  of  his  mistress  Mamah  Cheney.  The  profile  handll 
Wright's  life  with  perspective  and  finesse,  and  no  wonder:  it  wl 
written  by  the  acclaimed  documentarian  Ken  Burns,  who  kno\| 
a  few  things  about  visual  brilliance.  His  two-and-a-half-hour  PI 
documentary  on  Wright  airs  November  10  and  11.  He  is  current] 
working  on  a  three-hour  documentary  on  suffragette  leader  S| 
san  B.  Anthony,  legendary  trailblazer  for  the  200  women  in  tl 
month's  Special  Report. 


Dock  Hollywood 
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ON  THE  COVER 
Near  right.  Brad  Pitt's 
tank  top  by  Polo 
Ralph  Lauren 
Underwear.  Pants 
by  Jil  Sander. 
Ear  right.  T-shirts 
by  Polo  Ralph  Lauren 
Underwear.  Pants  by 
Jil  Sander.  Boots 
by  Prada.  Watch  by 
Rolex.  Grooming 
by  Sally  Hershberger. 
Grooming  products 
from  Polo  Sport 
Ralph  Lauren. 
Props  styled  by 
Rick  Floyd. 
Styled  by  Nicoletta 
Santoro.  Photographed 
exclusively  for  V.F. 
by  Annie  Leibovitz. 


VANITY     FAIR 


On  May  31,  1998,  Brad  Pitt  and  the  V.F.  photo  crew 
were  caught  in  one  of  upstate  New  York's  most 
brutal  storms  in  50  years  as  they  headed  to  their 
shoot.  They  survived,  thanks  to  Pitt,  who  took  the 
wheel  of  the  van  they  were  traveling  in  and.  dodging 
falling  trees,  drove  the  crew  safely  back  to  the 
hotel.  Here,  Pitt  takes  a  leisurely  stroll  on  a  dock 
at  Lake  Otsego  in  Cooperstown,  New  York. 
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PROMOTIONAL      EVENTS      AND      OPPORTUNII 


Get  the  Stoiy 
in  Biography 

•aphy  magazine  is  the  new  monthly 
off  inspired  by  the  top  rated 
-aphy  series  on  the  A&E  Network, 
issue  is  packed  with  provocative 
les  of  personalities  from  the  worlds 
sntertainment,  business,  politics, 
cine,  sports  and  history.  Biography 
izine  covers  the  famous  and  the 
ious,  the  celebrated  and  the  unsung. 

e  are  special  takes  on  the 
aordinary  acts  of  ordinary  people. 
i  looks  at  popular  historical  figures, 
aling  insights  into  the  "hearts  of 
ness"  of  tyrants  who  changed  the 
Id.  Plus  each  month  features  such 
nating  departments  as  Biography's 
jsive  Biograph,  a  two  page  timeline 
ting  the  highs  and  lows  of  celebrity 
.  "Shocking,  lurid  and  true!"  a 
>ing  peak  into  the  wild  and  weird, 
Dm  am  I,"  a  quiz  to  test  your  Bio- 
hy  I.Q.  and  "Where  are  they  now?", 
ites  on  your  favorite  celebrities  from 
past.  Call  1-800-778-7733  to  receive 
:e  issue  of  Biography  Magazine  (offer 
:ed  to  the  first  1,000  callers). 

Clinique  Online 
www.clinique.com 

v!  Online  shopping  is  now  available 
n  our  web  site.  Order  your 
>rite  Clinique  products,  plus,  get 
>onalized  product  recommendations, 
and  other  great  info. 


VANITY  fAIR 
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La  Grande  Dame  Makes  A  Scene 

Win  a  trip  to  Hollywood:  Champagne  Veuve  Clicquot's  La  Grande  Dame  is  dramatic,  alluring  and 
provocative— and  she's  looking  for  a  role  that  will  let  her  star  quality  shine. 

Craft  a  sensational  movie  scene  (1,500-2,000  words)  starring  La  Grande  Dame,  and  you'll  have  a 
chance  to  win  Vanity  Fair's  Academy  Award  Weekend  for  two. 

Send  your  typed,  original  movie  scene  to  Vanity  Fair  Promotion  Department,  350  Madison  Avenue, 
NY,  NY  10017,  Attn:  La  Grande  Dame  Contest.  Entries  must  be  received  by  December  31, 1998. 

For  complete  details,  rules  and  regulations,  fax  your  request  to  (212)  880-8883. 

NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY  Entries  become  the  property  of  sponsors  and  will  not  be  acknowledged  or  returned.  Void  where  prohibited.  Approximate  value  is  $7,200.  Must  be  a  US. 
resident,  18  years  or  over  to  enter  Entrants  should  create  an  original  short  movie  scene  (1,500-2.000  words)  based  on  the  La  Grande  Dame  print  advertisement  in  Vanity  Fair  and  entitled 
"La  Grande  Dame  Makes  a  Scene "  Entries  must  be  received  by  12/31/98  1st,  2nd  and  3rd-place  winners  will  be  chosen  by  an  independent  panel  of  judges  and  announced  on  or  about 
2/1/99  The  winners  will  be  selected  from  among  qualifying  entries  on  the  basis  of  concept,  originality  and  execution.  Entries  must  be  original,  unpublished  work  by  the  entrant  typed  and 
double-spaced  Limit  of  one  entry  per  person.  Not  responsible  for  lost  late,  postage-due  or  misdirected  entries  All  decisions  of  judges  are  final.  Contest  open  to  US.  residents  21  years  of 
age  or  older  as  of  ■4/15/98,  except  employees  of  Conde  Nast  Publications,  Clicquot  Inc..  affiliated  companies  and  their  families.  Subject  to  all  federal,  state  and  local  laws  and  regulations  Void 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  where  prohibited  Entries  will  not  be  acknowledged  or  returned  Send  entries  by  mail  to:  "La  Grande  Dame  Contest"  Vanity  Fair  Promotion  Dept.  350  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY  10017. 

1st  Prize:  Two  roundtnp  coach  ockets,  from  airport  closest  to  winner's  residence,  within  the  continental  US  to  Los  Angeles.  California.  Select  transportation  for  two  by  diauffered 
limousine  Three  nights'  overnight  accommodations  (room  &  tax  only),  double  occupancy,  which  includes  one  private  spa  treatment  for  two.  Dinner  for  two  at  a  restaurant  selected  by 
Vanity  Fair,  applicable  tax  and  gratuity  Two  tickets  to  an  exclusive  private  screening,  hosted  by  Vanity  Fair  One  case  of  Champagne  Veuve  Clicquot  La  Grande  Dame  1989.  Addioonal  meals, 
transportation  and  other  expenses  not  included.  Approximate  retail  value  of  first  prize  is  $7,200  Prize  must  be  used  Friday.  March  20  through  Monday.  March  23.  1999  2nd  Prize: 
Compliments  of  Champagne  Veuve  Clicquot  dinner  for  six  in  the  winner's  choice  of  selected  restaurant  and  one  case  of  La  Grande  Dame  1989  Approximate  retail  value  of  Second  Prize  is 
$2,600  Prize  must  be  used  by  12/31/99.  Scheduling  sub|ect  to  availability.  3rd  Prize:  One  case  of  Champagne  Veuve  Clicquot  La  Grande  Dame  1989  Approximate  retail  value  of  Third  Prize 
is  $1,600.  Income  and  other  taxes,  if  any.  are  sole  responsibility  of  winners  No  substitutions  or  transfer  of  prizes  allowed,  except  by  sponsor  in  case  of  unavailability,  in  which  a  prize  of  equaJ 
or  greater  value  will  be  substituted. 

Winners  will  be  notified  by  mail  Acceptance  of  prize  constitutes  consent  to  use  winners'  names  and  likenesses,  and  the  winning  entries,  for  editorial,  advertising  and  publicity  purposes. 
Winners  may  be  required  to  sign  affidavits  of  eligibility  /permission  releases.  All  prize  winners  (and  travel  companions)  may  be  required  co  sign  liability/publicity  releases,  which  must  be 
returned  within  14  days  from  notification  or  alternate  winners  may  be  chosen  For  a  list  of  winners,  send  a  SASE  to  "La  Grande  Dame  Contest"  Clicquot  Inc..  717  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
NY  10022  after  April  15. 1999,  or  visit  the  Clicquot  website  at  httpV/www.clicquotcom. 


Rainforest's  Fall  Sty  les 


This  fall,  you  won't  want  to  be  without  Rainforest's  new  fall  '98  outerwear  styles  in  Tencel.  Tencel  is  a 
natural  fiber  harvested  from  managed  tree  farms  and  processed  in  a  unique,  environmentally  sound 
manner.  It  has  extraordinary  comfort,  outstanding  performance  and  a  luxurious  feel  &  full-bodied  drape.  In 
these  new  fall  styles,  you  will  exude  a  look  of  rugged  elegance. 

Now  available  at  better  department  and  specialty  stores  including  selected  Nordstrom  stores 
throughout  the  US. 


ELIZABETH-Get  the  Royal  Treatment! 

You  can  WIN  an  "Elizabeth"  Royal  Tour  of  England.  Just  stop  in  your  nearby  Lord  &  Taylor  or 
Robinsons-May  store  to  enter  to  win  a  Tour  of  England  and  other  exciting  Royal  Prizes! 


Location: 
Dates: 


Lord  &  Taylor 

October  28  -  November  9 


Location:       Robinsons-May 

Dates:  October  26  -  November  15 


Grand  Prize:  A  9  day  Trafalgar  Tour  of  England  including  round-trip  airfare  for  two. 

NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY  Robinsons-May  Sweepstakes  ends  in-store  11/15/98  and  Lord  &  Taylor  Sweepstakes  ends  in-store  11/8/98.  Both  are  open  to 
US  residents  18  years  or  over.  For  full  rules,  send  a  to  Robinsons-Hay  Elizabeth  Rules  ■  or  -  Lord  &  Taylor  Elizabeth  Rules  (YOU  MUST  SPECIFY  WHICH). 
PO  Box  54636,  Sherman  Oakes.  CA  91413  Limit  one  request  per  outer  mailing  envelope  Travel  restrictions  apply  Void  where  prohibited 
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Counterclockwise  from  top  right: 

Judy  Woodruff  and  Lesley  Stahl 

pose  for  Gasper  Tringale  in 

New  York  City;  Annie  Leibovitz 

photographs  (from  left) 

Elaine  Kaufman,  Alice  Waters, 

and  Lynn  Wagenknecht  in 

New  Jersey;  in  New  York  City 

Diane  Sawyer  and  Barbara 

Walters  stand  by  as  Oprah 

Winfrey  gets  finishing  touches; 

Lorenzo  Agius  with  Lynn 

Wyatt  and  Sugar  Rautbord  at 

Wyatt's  villa  in  Villefranche, 

France;  David  Seidner  (at  rear, 

in  black)  and  crew  with 

Henry  James  (with  glasses), 

a  relative  of  the  Henry  James,  in 

New  York  City;  Barbara  Turk  with 

some  of  the  Sargent-portfolio 

wardrobe  in  New  York  City. 


l&. 


y 
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Ronald  Reagan  could  never  tell  Lesley  Stahl  and  Judy  Wood- 
ruff apart— and  Gasper  Tringale,  who  photographed  them 
for  this  months  women's  portfolio,  couldn't  tear  them  apart. 
Professional  competition  couldn't  dim  the  camaraderie 
among  Barbara  Walters,  Oprah  Winfrey,  and  Diane  Sawyer; 
as  Annie  Leibovitz  clicked  away,  the  three  giggled,  gossiped, 
and  speculated  on  President  Clinton's  future.  The  mood  was 
more  dreamlike  at  New  Jersey's  Rocktown  Orchard,  where  three  of 
America's  most  celebrated  restaurateurs  indulged  in  a  feast  flown  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  including  San  Francisco's  Chez  Panisse. 
Meanwhile,  in  France,  photographer  Lorenzo  Agius  learned  that 
socialites  "seriously  party,"  particularly  his  subjects  Lynn  Wyatt  and 
Sugar  Rautbord,  who  had  been  dancing 
with  Monaco's  royal  family  until  three  A.M. 
the  night  before.  And  speaking  of  surprises 
from  society's  top  drawer,  David  Seidner, 
who  photographed  18  descendants  of  John 
Singer  Sargent's  portrait  subjects,  triggered 
a  moment  straight  out  of  a  Merchant 
Ivory  film:  when  he  photographed  Angele 
Parlange,  a  cousin  of  Sargent's  most  noto- 
rious subject,  Madame  X,  the  woman  be- 
came so  emotional  that  she  fainted.  □ 
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njoy  Fmlandia  responsibly 

nlandia  Vodka  40%  ALC  /VOL  ,  Imported  by  Brown  Forman  Beverages  Worldwide.  Louisville.  KY  C199B  ALKO  GROUP  LTD  To  give  Fmlandia  Vodka  as  a  girt,  call  1 -800  SPIRITED  Void  where  pi 
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SELECTED  STYLES  AVAILABLE  IN  18  KARAT 
GOLD  OR  STAINLESS  STEEL 

Shreve  &  Co. 

San  Francisco,  CA 

Classic  Designs 

Glendale,  CA 

Hyde  Park  Jewelers 

Denver,  CO 

For  More  Information,  Call  Delance 
(800)  282-0847 


Gore  Vidal,  the  world's  pre-eminent  political  essayist,  eviscerates 
a  familiar  subject  in  this  month's  issue:  the  United  States 
government.  Its  specious  wars  on  drugs  and  terrorism,  Vidal 
argues,  are  swiftly  and  systematically  destroying  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  Vidal  has  written  23  novels,  and  in  1993  he  won  the 
National  Book  Award  for  United  States:  Essays  1952-1992. 
In  January,  Random  House  will  publish  The  Essential  Vidal:  A  Gore 
Vidal  Reader,  a  selection  of  his  best  work  from  the  last  half-century. 


Ken  Burns's  acclaimed  PBS 
documentaries— Brooklyn 
Bridge,  The  Civil  War,  Baseball, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson— have 
altered  the  way  Americans 
view  history,  and  that  won't 
change  anytime  soon.  Burns 
is  currently  working  on 
film  biographies  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony  and  Mark  Twain, 
and  his  next  documentary 
series,  Jazz,  will  be  broadcast 
in  the  year  2000.  Meantime, 
Burns's  documentary  on 
architect  Frank  Lloyd  Wright- 
underwritten,  in  part,  by 
General  Motors— will  air  on 
PBS  this  month.  "I  don't 
think  you  can  understand  the 
art  without  the  man,"  says 
Burns,  whose  assessment  of 
Wright  appears  on  page  302. 

CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    60 
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BOSS 

HUGO       BOSS 


BOSS  Hugo  Boss  SHOPS 

Bal  Harbour,  Beverly  Hills,  Century  City 
Costa  Mesa,  Dallas,  King  of  Prussia 
Las  Vegas,  Short  Hills,  Washington,  DC 

Opening  Fall   1998 
Atlanta,  Scottsdale,  Troy, 
Tysons  Galleria 


BOSS  Hugo  Boss  SHOP-IN-SHOPS 

Bloomingdale's,  NYC;  Cedrics,  Minneapolis 
Garys,  Newport  Beach;  Macy's,  NYC 
Macy's,  San  Francisco;  Mario's,  Seattle 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  NYC 

(800)  HUGO  BOSS 
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Bergdorf  Goodman 
"eiman  Marcus 


At  the  heart  of  a  great  fragrance 

is  a  scent  that  becomes  yours  alone. 

Ii  introduces  you,  compliments  you,  pleases  you. 

The  classic  fragrances  of  Tiffany. 


FOR  OTHER   LOCATIONS  AND   INQUIRIES  PLEASE  CALL   800-526-0649 


Make  Malacca  part  qf  the  mix. 

It's  the  smooth,  mellow  spirit  that 

blends  well  with  everything. 


Malacca  5.  Ginger  Ale 


I  '/>  oz.  Tanqueray 
Malacca  Gin 

A  oz.  Ginger  Ale 

Garnish  with  a  Twist 

Or  Try  Tanqueray  Malacca  in 
your  favorite  gin  cocktail. 


MALACCA  GIN 


MALACCA 

A    NEW    WAY   TO    GIN 

TANQUERAY  ENCOURAGES  YOU  TO  DI'IMt    I 'I    .rulr.ll'.l  < 
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"John  Singer  Sargenl  could 

execute  a  portrait  in  less  than 

an  hour,"  contributing 

photographer  David  Seidner 

says  with  a  degree  of  awe. 

Seidner  look  a  bit  longer    44 

days    to  photograph  the 

descendants  of  some  of  the 

painter's  most  celebrated 

subjects.  During  the  past  20 

years  Seidner  has  contributed 

to  countless  magazines 

and  has  published  seven 

books.  (Three  more  are  on  the 

way.)  "My  work  over  the 

last  four  years  has  dealt  with 

a  kind  of  vague  territory 

between  photography  and 

painting,"  he  says.  "I'm 

interested  in  things  outside  of 

photography  because  they 

give  me  a  more  original 

approach." 


As  a  journalism  student  at  the 

University  of  Georgia  in  the  1980s, 

contributing  editor  George  Wayne 

spent  many  lunch  hours  in  the  Bolton 

Dining  Hall  "weaving  dreams  about  moving 

to  New  York  City  and  meeting 

Andy  Warhol,  Truman  Capote,  and  Philip 

Johnson."  Wayne  never  met  Capote,  and 

though  he  did  talk  with  Warhol  on  a 

number  of  occasions,  those  were  nothing 

compared  with  this  month's  interview  with 

Johnson— an  experience  Wayne 

describes  as  "major,"  "monumental," 

and  "awesome." 


"He's  a  good  listener," 
contributing  editor  Cathy  Horyn 
says  of  this  month's  endlessly 
photogenic  cover  subject, 
Brad  Pitt.  Horyn  killed  six  days 
in  Los  Angeles  waiting  to 
interview  Pitt,  thanks  to  the 
hectic  shooting  schedule 
of  his  new  film.  Fight  Club. 
It  was  worth  the  wait.  "I  was 
struck  by  the  fact  that  he 
avoids  the  subject  of  his  looks," 
says  Horyn.  "It  allows  you 
to  get  much  closer  about 
other  subjects." 
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:ntly  pour  in  Malacca's  essence  of  cinnamon.   co_ 
3d  a  pinch  of  generous  laughter.  watch  as  the  triple-distillation  of  the 
alacca  mellows  the  whole  evening  and  enjoy. 
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Contributing  editor  Betsey  Osborne 

has  portraiture  in  her  bloodlines. 

Andy  Warhol  painted  her  mother's 

first  cousin,  Edie  Sedgwick, 

and  John  Singer  Sargent  painted  her 

great-great-aunt  Edith  Mintum 

Phelps  Stokes,  who  was  married  to 

architect  Isaac  Newton  Phelps 

Stokes.  The  latter  portrait  now 

hangs  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 

of  Art.  "My  mother  remembers 

meeting  Aunt  Edith  and  Uncle 

Newt  when  she  was  five  or  six  years 

old,"  says  Osborne,  who  in  this 

issue  writes  about  the  descendants 

of  Sargent's  most  memorable 

portrait  subjects.  'This  personal 

connection  opened  up  the  bigger 

world  of  Sargent  to  me." 


When  special  correspondent 
Bryan  Burrough  began  researching 
the  1997  Mir  space-station 
mishap,  what  started  out 
as  a  17'.'  assignment  became 
a  500 -page  book.  "1  was 
drawn  in  by  the  inherent 
human  drama,"  Burrough 
explains.  "I  was  also  interested 
thai  the  stories  of  these 
astronauts  had  gone  largely 
untold."  Burrough  spent  a  year 
of  "nearly  constant  travel," 
shuttling  between  Moscow  and 
nasa  headquarters  in  Houston 
while  working  on  the  book, 
Dragonfly:  NASA  and  the  Crisis 
Aboard  Mir,  which  will  be 
published  next  month  by 
HarperCollins.  The  exclusive 
excerpt  begins  on  page  130. 


"It  was  Roy  Lichtenstein's 
influence  that  brought  me  to  astrology," 
says  Michael  Lutin,  who  has  written 
the  V.F.  "Planetarium"  since  1984. 
"The  power  of  his  images  made 
me  think  of  people  as  archetypes. 
I  just  made  an  odd  jump."  Last  year 
Lutin  set  up  a  hot  line  linked  to  the 
column,  and  the  phones  haven't 
stopped  ringing.  He  has  also  written 
three  books  and  four  "astrological 
musicals."  As  a  rule,  most  of 
his  writing  is  linked  to  the  stars. 
"Astrology  is  like  a  roach  motel,"  he 
says.  "You  check  in,  but  you 
never  check  out." 
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When  others  were  investing  for  the  future, 
you  were  busy  building  one. 


Running  your  own  show  definitely  has  its  rewards.  More  freedom,  control  and  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  your  own  ideas  come  to  life.  The  downside?  It  doesn't  leave  you  much 
time  to  invest  those  rewards. 

Fortunately,  building  a  portfolio  is  similar  to  creating  a  business.  You  need  a 
strategy  and  you  need  to  articulate  your  goals  to  someone  who  will  take  you  seriously. 
If  building  a  business  from  scratch  wasn't  daunting,  then  creating  an  investment  strategy 
won't  be,  either. 

For  your  complimentary  copy  of  "The  Journey  To  Financial  Empowerment," 
call  1-800-EARNS-IT,  Ext.  863. 


Salomon  Smith  Barney 


ww.smithbarney.com 


1998  Salomon  Smith  Barney  Inc  Salomon  Smith  Barney  is  a  service  mark  of  Salomon  Smith  Barney  Inc.  Member  SIPC 
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Luxury  and  Performance  G)me 
Together  Like  Never  Before 

Acura  and  Vanity  Fair  have  joined  forces  to  celebrate  the  launch  of  the 
all-new  Acura  3.2  TL. 

The  Acura  3.2  TL  sets  a  new  standard  in  luxury/performance  sedans.  Five 
premiere  parties  have  been  scheduled  to  bring  the  Acura  3.2  TL  to  you!  The 
parties,  to  take  place  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  New  York  and  Chicago, 
will  occur  during  the  months  of  September,  October  and  November. 

Luxury  and  performance  come  together  like  never  before.  Not  only  in  the 
new  TL,  but  with  these  very  special  events,  bringing  together  Acura  and 
Vanity  Fair. 


Conde  Nasi  Currency 

Check  out  Conde  Nast  Currency 
online  atwww.cncurrency.com. 


with  Greg 
Norman  Collection 

Enter  the  Attack  New  York  contest,  and  you  and  a  friend  could  find 
yourselves  on  a  whirlwind  tour  of  New  York,  including  coach  airfare,  hotel 
(selected  by  Vanity  Fair,  double  occupancy),  tickets  to  a  sporting  event, 
dinner,  a  helicopter  ride  around  New  York  and  brunch. 

To  enter:  Visit  the  Greg  Norman  Collection  department 
at  participating  Lord  &  Taylor  stores. 

Dates:        Contest  runs  from  October  21  -  November  10. 

NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY  Approximate  retail  value  S4.900  Entries  must  be  received  by  12/1/98  Odds  of  winning  depend  on  the 
number  of  entries  received  Void  in  Puerto  Rico  and  where  prohibited  Must  be  a  US  resident.  18  years  or  over  to  enter  For  rules  and 
regulations,  fax  your  request  to  (212)  880-8883 

Tls  the  Season 
for  Newport  Harhor 

Autumn  is  in  full  bloom  and  so  is  the  autumn  weather.   Be  prepared 
with  a  stylish,  high  quality  garment  from  Newport  Harbor. 

From  October  19-31,  purchase  a  Newport  Harbor  coat  at  the 
following  locations  and  receive  a  complimentary  Vanity  Fair  umbrella.* 


Mitchell's  of  Westport 
670  Post  Road  East 
Westport,  CT 
203.227.5165 


Richard's  of  Greenwich 
350  Greenwich  Avenue 
Greenwich,  CT 
203.622.0551 


*  while  supplies  last 


Storyopolis  Art  Gallery 

Presents  Edward  Gorej 

Dramatis  Artifaeti 

Tanqueray  Malacca  Gin,  Oldsmobile  and  Vanity  Fair  invite  yo 
cocktails  and  an  art  exhibition  and  performance  by  Edward  0 
at  Storyopolis  Art  Gallery  and  Bookstore.  Edward  Gore 
been  called  a  master  of  graphic  storytelling.. .one  of  the  cent 
foremost  eccentric  geniuses.  This  rare  exhibition  of  theatric 
and  ephemera  features  select  pieces  of  original  art,  fine  prin 
collectibles  for  sale.  Join  us  for  this  special  evening. 

Date:  October  29  at  6  p.m. 

Tickets:      For  information  or  to  purchase  tickets,  call 

(310)  358-2500.  Performance  tickets  are  $15. 
By  pre-payment  only. 

Location:  The  Storyopolis  Art  Gallery  116  N.  Robertson  Blv 
Plaza  A,  Los  Angeles. 

The  preview  is  limited  to  patrons  21  years  and  older.  Seat 
limited  and  no  tickets  will  be  sold  at  the  door. 


Join  BMW  in  the  Fight 
Against  Breast  Cancer  am 
Have  the  Time  ofYbur  Lift 

The  Ultimate  Drive  is  wrapping  up  its  nationwide  toi 
November  and  still  needs  your  support.  Just  come  out  and  t; 
test  drive  and  BMW  will  donate  one  dollar  to  the  Susan  G.  Kc 
Breast  Cancer  Foundation  for  each  mile  you  drive. 
October/early  November  events  will  take  place  in  Virginia 
Carolinas,  Florida,  Tennessee,  Nevada  and  California,  wit!- 
grand  finale  in  Atlanta. 

Last  year,  the  Ultimate  Drive  raised  $1  million  for  breast  ca 
research  and  awareness  programs.  To  reserve  a  test  drive  ir 
BMW  of  your  choice,  call  1-877-4-A-DRIVE  (1-877-423-7483 
free,  or  visit  www.bmwusa.com  and  sign  up  online. 


Tune  In 


Don't  miss  the  premiere  of  "FRANK  LLOYD  WRIGHT,"  a 
film  by  Ken  Burns  and  Lynn  Novick  to  be  broadcast  as  a  "Gei 
Motors  Mark  of  Excellence  Presentation"  on  PBS,  Tuesday, 
10  and  Wednesday,  Nov.  11, 1998  (9:00-10:30  PM  ET,  each  nig 


Sensible  care  to  meet 

he  unpredictable,  temperamental 

needs  of  sensitive  skin. 


We  invite  you  to  sample  the  benefits. 

A  complimentary  trial  awaits  you 

at  the  CLARINS  Counter. 


SAKS   Fi  FTH   AVENU  E 


. 


NEW 


Ensures  protection  against  skin 
damaging  free  radicals  with  CLAB 
exclusive  'Anti-Pollution'  ( lomplex. 
Dermatologicalrj 
Hypoallergenic. 


Dermatologicall}  tested. 


I.nill,.  Dl 

I  ulion 
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CLARINS 


PARIS 


Gentle  Care  to 
Calm  Sensitive  Skin. 

Soothe  sensitive  skin 
to  reveal  its  true  beauty. 

Address  the  specific  needs  of  sensitive  skin 

wilh  CLARINS  NEW  Gentle  Care  Treatments. 

Formulated  with  nurturing  botanicals,  including 

soothing  licorice,  comforting  lavender  and 

other  naturals  selected  for  their  exceptional 

ahilih  to  restore  skin's  moisture  balance. 

The  results  are  immediate 
renewed  skin  comfort  and  flawless  clarity. 

Clarins.  Exceptional  Skin  Care. 


Hundreds  oF  acres  of  rolling  hills 


Horsebac 


W*" 


Cosy  bed-andlf 
elightFul  mom-and-pop  stores 


Ulelcome  to  fflanhattan. 


Manhattan  or  Missoula,  there's  more  out  there  than  you  think.  Whether  your  destination  is  halfway  around  the 
world  or  in  your  own  backyard,  Epicurious  Travel  is  filled  with  recommendations  you  won't  find  in  the  usual  trav- 
el books.  It's  not  the  obvious  things.  It's  the  little  details,  the  ones  that  make  the  difference.  With  content  from 
Conde  Nast  Traveler,  including  the  Gold  List  and  Readers'  Choice  Polls,  you're  sure  to  find  that  little  restaurant  only 
the  locals  know  about  or  discover  the  ggammm 
best  time  of  year  to  catch  the  music  J  ,   •  • 


festivals.  Your  vacation  is  precious.  So 
Search-Find-Go  and  make  the  most  of  it. 

www.epicurious.com 
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ANANA  KEPUBLIC 
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ANANA  KEPUBLIC 


CASHMERE 


FOR  STORE  LOCATIONS  OR  TO  RESERVE  A  COPY  OF  OUR  CATALOG,  CALL  1 -888BRSTYLE 


DAVID  YURMAN 


THE  ALBION    COLLECTION 
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Joya  "/  words:  At  age  IH, 
Joya  Maynard captured  tht  attention 
oj  readers,  book  editors,  Hollywood 
dim  ton    andJ.D.Salingei     with 

her  New  York  Times  Magazine 

cover  story,  Maynard  today,  photographed 
near  the  Pacifii  Ocean  in  San 
Francisco,  July  (>,  I'/JH. 


JOYCE  MAYNARD'S  EXCERPT  reveals 
nothing  about  J.  D.  Salinger  that  one 
would  not  already  suspect.  He  is  human, 
he  makes  mistakes,  and  he  wishes  to  be 
left  alone,  the  last  of  which  is  apparently 
his  greatest  crime  and  the  one  for  which 
he  has  paid  most  dearly  over  the  years. 

J.  D.  Salinger  is  one  of  the  greatest 

writers  of  this  century.  Because  of  articles 

such  as  this  one,  he  no  longer  publishes 

his  work.  The  loss  is  truly  ours.  J.  D. 

Salinger  prefers,  and  it  is  his  right,  to 

live  in  privacy.  Let  him. 

PAIGE  A.  CIERO 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


DESPITE  VANITY  FAIRS  teasing  head- 
lines, I  find  it  hard  to  conclude  that 
Joyce  Maynard  views  herself  as  J.  D. 
Salinger's  "Lolita"  or  that  the  point  of 
her  effort  is  the  outing  of  "Salinger  in 
Love."  Having  read  the  excerpt,  I  find 
myself  intrigued  more  by  the  impact 
of  this  relationship  upon  Maynard's 
life  than  by  its  impact  upon  Salin- 
ger's. I'm  looking  forward  to  reading 
about  the  home  she  built  for  herself. 

ANTHONY  H.  RISSER,  PH.D. 

New  York,  New  York 


JERRY'S  GIRL 


Laura's  Theme 


I  hanks  to  Joyce  Maynard  for  her  sweet 
and  sad  memoir  of  her  brief  time  with 
the  private  J.  D.  Salinger  ["Salinger  in 
Love,"  September].  As  a  devoted  read- 
er of  both  authors,  1  look  forward  to 
Maynard's  book  At  Home  in  the  World, 
from  which  the  V.F.  piece  was  excerpted. 
Earlier  this  year  I  bought  a  secondhand 
copy  of  Maynard's  1973  book,  Looking 
Back,  as  a  birthday  gift  for  my  14-year-old 
daughter.  We  both  loved  it.  It's  a  "60s 
classic"  and  a  teen  classic.  It's  not  sur- 
prising that  Salinger  wrote  to  the  young 
Joyce  Maynard.  We  should  be  grateful 
that  he  did,  and  that  she  responded. 

JOHN  DOWLIN 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

HELL  HATH  NO  FURY  like  a  woman 
scorned.  Mr.  Salinger  learned  this,  no 
doubt,  when  he  read  your  September  is- 
sue. And  it  serves  him  right  for  getting 
involved  with  a  teenager.  I  am  disap- 


pointed that  the  creator  of  Holden  Caul- 
field  could  be  so  thoughtless.  Tlie  Catch- 
er in  the  Rye  was  an  absolute  sensation 
when  it  came  out  in  1951.  After  reading 
Maynard's  memoir  I  decided  that  I  must 
find  a  copy  and  reread  it,  only  to  see  if  I 
was  just  young  and  naive  when  I  first 
read  it,  or  if  it  really  is  a  great  book! 

CHRISTINE  ROUSE 
San  Francisco.  California 

DOES  HONORING  A  HERMITS  hermitage 
mean  nothing  to  Maynard,  this  self- 
described  great  observer?  In  no  way  does 
her  memoir  read  as  a  helpful  gift  for 
young  girls,  as  she  suggests  in  her  contrib- 
utor's note.  The  memoir  is  simply  a  dis- 
turbing violation  of  a  solitary  man's  priva- 
cy and  a  betrayal  of  the  author's  own 
youthful  hope.  Does  Maynard  really  feel 
better  now?  Many  readers  will  not. 

NAOMI  SHIHAB  NYE 
San  Antonio,  Texas 


LESLIE  BENNETTS'S  "Diagnosing  Dr. 
Laura"  [September]  was  a  merciless 
article— but  a  well-deserved  one.  Laura 
Schlessinger's  sadism  and  the  humiliation 
she  pours  on  her  callers  are  hallmarks  of 
her  radio  program. 

People  should  be  free  to  air  their  reli- 
gious, political,  and  personal  beliefs  on 
the  radio,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  us- 
ing words  such  as  "bimbo,"  "slut,"  and 
"eat  dirt"  while  purportedly  helping  fel- 
low human  beings  with  their  problems. 

Obviously  there  is  a  market  for  public, 
albeit  anonymous,  insults,  or  Dr.  Laura's 
program  wouldn't  be  as  wildly  popular 
as  it  is.  You  can  be  straight  with  your 
callers,  Dr.  Laura,  but  you  don't  have  to 
reduce  them  to  a  pile  of  ashes. 

FRANCES  D.  THURSTON,  M.S.W. 
Rye,  New  York 

ELEVATING  ARROGANCE  and  rudeness 
to  stunning  heights,  Dr.  Laura  answers 
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The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to 

connect  with  them  for  additional  information 

about  their  products  and  services.  Stop 

by  the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise 

the  Information  Superhighway. 


AIX 


www.armaniexchange.com 

|p  AT&T 

www.att.com 

BOUCHERON 

PARIS 

www.boucheron.com 


CLINIQUE 

www.  clinique.  com 


www.  dockers,  com 

hartmanir 

www.  hartmann.  com 

DELv\NCE 

SWISS  \SM<    III  S 

www.delance.com 


LOUIS    VU  ITTON 
www.louisvuitton.com 


PBsWf 

online 

www.pbs.org 


RAYMOND  WEIL 

GENEVE 
www.raymond-weil.ch 


Cyrantl  I  ~ ■•  l<> 


RESORTS 
www.superclubs.com 


SEIKO 

KINETIC 

5ornedoy  all  watche*  will  be  modo  this  way. 

www.  seikousa.com 


Radio  bead  case:  Each  day, 
60,000  listeners  call 
in  to  "Dr.  Laura"  hoping 

jur  "a  kick  in  the  butt 
Laura  Scblessinger  was 
photographed  in  Lai 
Angeles.  June  25, 1998. 


the  need  of  many  sad  souls  who  seek  re- 
inforcement that  they  are  bad  or  pitiful. 
As  a  priest,  I  often  encounter  this  type 
of  spiritual  masochism  in  people  who 
are  loath  to  hear  how  thoroughly  God 
loves  and  forgives  them.  Instead,  curi- 
ously, they  take  comfort  in  being  brutal- 
ly identified  as  rotten,  reprehensible, 
even  irredeemable.  Dr.  Laura,  perhaps  a 
would-be  clergyperson  herself,  fills  that 
bill  handily  for  them. 

REV.  ANTHONY  FEDELL,  O.F.M. 

New  York,  New  York 

DESPITE  her  harsh  methods,  Dr.  Laura 
has  taught  nearly  20  million  listeners  to  take 
responsibility  for  their  actions,  quit  rational- 
izing their  bad  behavior,  and  live  sensibly. 
Morality  in  this  country  is  a  joke.  Scan- 
dals of  every  sort  assault  us  from  all  news 
outlets— the  more  salacious,  the  better.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  Dr.  Laura  has  become 
so  popular.  The  American  people  crave 
moral  leadership  and  are  willing  to  be 
knocked  upside  the  head  to  get  it. 

P.  LEON 
Redondo  Beach,  California 

TO  THOSE  OF  US  who  actually  listen  to 
Dr.  Laura,  her  words  contain  wisdom, 
power,  and  a  sense  of  direction.  Whatever 
shortcomings  Dr.  Laura  may  have,  pres- 
ent or  past,  her  message  is  undimmed. 
She  is  straightforward,  intuitive,  quick- 
minded,  and  focused  on  each  caller.  Her 
message  is  incredibly  important  in  a  world 
thoroughly  messed  up  by  the  self-serving, 
emotional  thinking  of  the  60s  and  70s. 

KATHRYN  THRELKELD 

Willon,  California 

AS  AN  ORIGINAL  PARTNER  involved  with 
The  Dr.  Laura  Schlessinger  Show  since  its 


launch  as  a  nationally  dis 
tributed  program,  I  was  in- 
terviewed by  Ms.  Bennett| 
for  more  than  an  hour.  Oui 
discussion  covered  ever 
aspect  of  the  program  and] 
my  relationship  with  Dr 
Laura.  After  reading  the] 
article,  I  can  only  assume] 
that  because  I  had  notlv 
ing  but  good  things  to  say 
I  about  her  my  comments' 
I  could  not  be  included. 
SiN^'^iiMMfni  I  Spccilically.  in  regard  to 
Dr.  Laura's  relationship  with  Bill  Bal- 
lance,  she  has  always  acknowledged  the 
role  he  played  in  her  success  as  a  radio 
talk-show  host.  At  the  awards  ceremony 
for  American  Women  in  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision (A.W.R.T.)  held  in  Los  Angeles 
last  April,  Bill  Ballance's  contribution  to 
her  career  was  publicly  cited,  and  he 
was  a  guest  at  her  table  along  with  her 
husband,  Lew,  and  son,  Deryk. 

I  was  disappointed  to  see  that  this  ar- 
ticle turned  out  to  be  a  collection  of  per- 
sonal attacks  rather  than  a  balanced 
look  at  a  woman  who  has  had  an  un- 
precedented impact  on  the  radio  industry. 

DAVID  LANDAU 

President  and  C.E.O. 

Multiverse  Networks 

New  York,  New  York 

THE  JEWISH  RELIGION  may  have  changed 
substantially  in  the  last  few  years,  but  no 
Orthodox  Jewess  that  I  know  appears  in 
public  in  a  strapless  gown,  in  her  own  hair, 
or  wearing  makeup  and  showy  jewelry.  The 
opening  photograph  of  Dr.  Laura  speaks 
a  thousand  words.  And  none  of  them  are 
found  in  either  the  Torah  or  the  Talmud. 

GITA  HANDLEY 
Bessemer,  Alabama 


Creative  Writing 


I  WAS  AMAZED  to  read  how  Stephen 
Glass  was  able  to  dupe  seasoned  editors 
of  prominent  magazines  ["Shattered 
Glass,"  by  Buzz  Bissinger,  September].  Did 
the  Washington  journalism  community 
honestly  believe  it  was  possible  for  a 
fledgling  reporter  to  have  uncovered  more 
sensational  stories  in  two  years  than  most 
journalists  would  dream  of  uncovering  in 
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a  lifetime?  In  a  media  world  gone  crazy 
with  its  hunger  for  headlines,  the  young 
lad  appears  to  have  simply  given  it  what 
it  wanted— unadulterated  sensationalism. 
It's  ironic  that  in  concocting  his  wild  sto- 
ries Stephen  Glass  created  another  almost 
unbelievable  in  itself. 

JOCELYN  CHRISTIE 

Ottawa,  Ontario 

BISSINGER'S  superb  investigation  into 
Glass's  background  and  the  warped 
push  to  excel  from  a  young  age  should 
serve  as  a  cautionary  tale.  Isn't  our  so- 
ciety producing  enough  of  these  success- 
hungry  hobgoblins?  Sadder  still.  Glass 
will  probably  continue  to  profit  from  his 
charade. 

MARC  LEFKOWITZ 

Cleveland  Heights.  Ohio 

BUZZ  BISSINGER  PLACES  BLAME  not 
on  Stephen  Glass  for  ripping  off  many 
established  magazines  and  their  readers 
but  on  the  system  of  upper-middle-class 
high-school  education.  Again  we  read 
about  the  children  of  the  affluent  and 
their  struggle  with  perfection,  and  how 
it  forces  good  kids  from  the  right  fami- 
lies in  prosperous  suburbs  to  commit 
fraud,  cheat  on  exams,  use  drugs— you 
name  it!  Sure,  affluent  suburbs  focus  on 
pedigree,  occupation,  education,  and 
country-club  membership,  but  these 
stressful  realities  do  not  excuse  the  fail- 
ures of  the  individual.  Mr.  Glass,  when 
faced  with  the  pressure  of  journalistic 
competition,  chose  fraud  over  profes- 
sionalism, and  in  doing  so  has  no  one  to 
blame  but  himself.  Surely  not  the  High- 
land Park  social  or  educational  systems. 

MARC  RODRIGUEZ 
Evanslon,  Illinois 


REMBRANDT  never  needed 
caption.  Similarly,  the  genius 
Bill  Md nidi ii  ["Rembrandt 
the  Foxhole,"  by  Stephen  E.  Ai,  I 
brose,  September]  was  bis  abili   i 
to  ncl  il  mi  pa  per.  n  it  bout 1  he  in  < 
for  words.  General  Pat  ton  w,  i 
not  bare  liked  him,  bm  Maulct 
spoke  J  or  nil  cavalrymen.  I  n 
Third  Army  from  the  middle 
44  through  the  end  of  the  ml 
Thanks  for  the  smiles  you  ga   ' 
us.  Rill  Maiddin.  in  an  othe 
wise  cold,  muddy,  lousy  time. 

DON  R()\  j 
San  Antonio.  Texl 


HAVING  READ  with  equal  disgust  anc 
amusement  the  saga  of  Stephen  Glass, 
can  only  conclude  that  Mr.  Glass,  with 
his  talent  for  lying  and  subterfuge,  has 
missed  his  true  calling— politics! 

JULIE  WAHLSTED1 

Costa  Mesa.  Californi; 


Watching  the  Detective 

JUDY  BACHRACH'S  SILLY  and  intermina 
ble  article  on  Investigative  Group  Interna 
tional  (I.G.I.)  ["The  President's  Private 
Eye,"  September]  calls  into  question  wheth 
er  she  paid  even  scant  attention  to  the 
minimum  standards  of  journalistic  hon- 
esty. Her  story  is  replete  with  misstate- 
ments, distortions,  and  material  omissions 
What  Bachrach  offers  readers  is  a  textbook 
example  of  yellow  journalism:  an  article 
whose  outcome  was  preordained  from 
hostile  perspective,  based  on  researcr 
which  ignored  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Ms.  Bachrach  relies  on  the  statement; 
of  former  I.G.I,  employees  for  her  most 
inflammatory  accusations  against  I.G.I. 
but  never  acknowledges  that  many  of  the 
former  employees  now  work  for  I.G.I.'s 
direct  competitors  and  have  a  financia 
stake  in  disparaging  I.G.I. 

In  describing  the  work  I.G.I,  did  for  the 
Clinton  legal-defense  fund  as  "less  thar 
arduous,"  Bachrach  never  mentions  that 
it  was  through  I.G.I.'s  dogged  investiga 
tive  work  that  the  fund  was  able  to  identi 
fy  and  return  almost  $500,000  of  ineligi- 
ble contributions.  Had  she  spoken  with 
Michael  Cardozo,  the  executive  director  of 
the  fund,  who  oversaw  I.G.I.'s  work,  she 
would  have  heard  him  describe  its  worl 
for  the  fund  as  continued  on  paoi    9 
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ini  in  i  rom  r  \a\  urgi<  all)  pre 
use  and  well  done,  deliverini 
what  the  client  requested."  Indeed,  she 
disparages  I.G.I. 's  efforts,  but  failed  to 
contact  any  of  the  clients  slu  cit<  s  as 
examples  of  I.G.I. 's  work.  Bj  the  same 
token,  she  ignores  the  successes  we 
achieved  in  uncovering  rampant  fraud 
within  the  United  Wa)  and  in  other  no- 
table cases 

Bj  focusing  on  innuendo  and  self- 
serving  criticism  from  former  employees 
turned  competitors,  Bachrach  never  in- 
cludes positive  comments  she  elicited 
from  interviews  with  a  prominent  trial  at- 
torney in  New  York,  a  renowned  Har- 
vard Law  School  professor,  and  her  own 
brother-in-law  and  his  brother. 

In  attempting  to  smear  the  integrity  of 
I.G.I.'s  work  and  ethics,  Bachrach  con- 
sciously and,  I  daresay,  maliciously— nev- 
er once  mentions  what  we  told  her:  that 
in  more  than  15  years  of  providing  inves- 
tigative support  and  risk-management 
consulting  services  of  unmatched  quality 
to  corporations,  law  firms,  charitable  or- 
ganizations, and  others  around  the  world, 
we  have  never  been  sued.  Never. 

While  I  could  go  on,  I  suggest  that 
readers  looking  for  a  more  balanced  por- 
trait of  I.G.I,  consult  the  August  2,  1998, 


edition  of  The  M-ii    York    limes  Maga- 
m, .  '"I  he  Wlnic  House  Shamus." 

II  RRY  I    I  I  N/NI  l< 
Washington,  D.C 

JUDYB,  K  UK.  ICH REPLIES: Mr,  Lenzner 
/i  perfectly  anted  when  he  suggests  that  a  large 
number  "/  wj  tonnes  for  the  story  on  him  were 
bis  former  employees,  linked,  some  of  the  most 
anguished,  who  are  still  in  the  investigative  field, 
•  ^pressed  deep  concerns  about  its  tarnished  repu- 
tation and  bow  this  reflet  ts  on  them,  since  LCI. 
is  still  listed  on  their  resumes.  More  than  M)  em- 
/i/oyet  i  havi  fled  I  .enzner's  firm  in  recent  years. 
Mr.  Lenzner  must  occasionally  wonder  why. 

Many  of  them  told  me  they  were  repulsed  by 
the  kinds  of  clients  and  cases  Mr.  Lenzner 
accepts,  as  well  as  by  the  kinds  of  investigative 
techniques  (rummaging  through  garbage,  secretly 
taping,  acquiring  phone  or  credit  records)  they  or 
their  colleagues  were  sometimes  asked  to  deploy. 

As  for  I.G.I.'s  labor  on  behalf  of  Clinton's 
legal-defense  fund,  investigating  the  worrisome 
sources  of  some  of  its  money,  this  was  satisfactory 
only  to  certain  Democrats.  Former  chief  Repub- 
lican counsel  Mike  Madigan,  who  happens  to  be 
Lenzner 's  good friend,  said,  "Not  one  of  Terry's 
top  five  cases."  By  this  he  means  I.G.I,  complied 
with  its  client's  request  not  to  interview  Charlie 
Trie,  who  subsequently  fled  the  country. 

Finally,  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  course  of 
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my/out  month  investigation  Mi  lenzner  gain] 
in,  a  list  of  peoplt  /«  wished  nu  to  interview  0n\ 

1 1, in/ltd  he  hard/ 1  knen  him,  anothei  him,,. 
comment.  Two  never  phoned  back  hm  said  i/» , 
hadn't  talked  to  him  in  more  than  a  quarter  ofa 
uiiini  i  Ont  taidhe  was  too  busy,  anothei  that  In 
was  a  tennis  partner.  And  of  thou-  who  did  tail 
not  all  gave  him  glowing  rem  n  I 

JUDY  BACHRACH'S  DISCLOSURES  abod 

Terry  Lenzner  and  his  sleazy  I.G.I,  oper-l 
ation  are  absolutely  frightening.  And  it 
isn't  surprising  that  the  Clinton  adminis-| 
tration  is  stooping  so  low  as  to  use  ther 
for  its  dirty  work. 

Is  this  really  happening  in  America^ 
God  help  us. 

HAZEL  O.  EDWARDS 

Houston.  Texaa 


Beauty  and  the  Beast 

SALLY  BEDELL  SMITH,  in  "Diana  and  the 
Press"  [September],  refers  to  the  "men  who 
hunted  the  increasingly  willful  and  unhap- 
py Princess."  Indeed,  it  was  men  who  felt 
so  threatened  by  her  that  they  exploited 
her  and  placed  her  upon  a  pedestal  only 
to  yank  it  out  from  under  her  and  send 
her  crashing  down.  Similarly,  it  was  gen 
erally  men  who  showed  insensitivity  at 
the  time  of  her  death;  I  heard  her  called 
everything  from  a  "nobody"  to  a  "tramp" 
by  men  in  public  and  in  private. 

Here  we  are,  a  year  later,  and  men  are 
still  trying  to  tarnish  Diana  the  Memory, 
since  Diana  the  Person  is  gone.  The  me- 
dia folk  who  say  she  "brought  it  all  onto 
herself"  use  an  easy  cop-out  that  frees 
them  of  any  responsibility. 

STACEY  J.  CARMODY 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Cry,  the  Divided  Country       j 

DAVID  MARGOLICK'S  splendid  article  on 
Billie  Holiday's  "Strange  Fruit"  [Septem- 
ber] stirred  my  memories  of  a  unique 
night  in  1942.  It  was  Billie's  custom  to  re- 
lax after  a  Saturday-night  Cafe  Society 
performance  and  visit  Arthur  Herzog 
(who  wrote  the  lyrics  to  her  classic  song 
"God  Bless  the  Child")  at  his  nearby  12th 
Street  apartment.  One  night,  given  the  late 
hour,  his  visitors  had  dwindled  to  a  mere 
handful  of  neighbors.  While  Arthur  fin- 
gered the  notes  to  "God  Bless  the  Child," 
Billie  leaned  against  the  Stcinway,  smiling 
at  us,  and  sang  that  wondrous  song. 

But  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  song 
that  followed.  Her  face  changed  com- 
pletely. Her  body  seemed  to  spring  away 
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The  new  album  from  the  Oscar-nominated, 
Grammy  and  Emmy-winning  artiste. 

Featuring 

"My  One  True  Friend" 

from  the  upcoming  Universal  motion  picture, 
"One  True  Thing." 

On  Warner  Bros.  CD's  and  cassettes. 
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Blue  note:  With  every  racial 
indignation  tbi  suffered,  Billie 

I  loliday  seemed  to  perform 

"Strange  Fruit"  with  increasing 
passion  and  bitterness. 


from  the  piano.  Her  eyes  were  closed 
tightly.  We  were  virtually  paralyzed  as  she 
pulled  us  into  physical  contact  with  every 
word  and  gesture  of  "Strange  Fruit."  We 
sat  stunned,  silent,  not  daring  to  look  at 
one  another.  In  the  midst  of  World  War 
II,  we  were  fighting  to  restore  freedom. 
Was  Billie  reminding  us  that  there  was  un- 
finished business  which  America  should 
not  overlook?  In  a  long  life,  it  remains  my 
most  cherished  musical  memory. 

HARRY  C.  LEVIN 

New  York,  New  York 

THANK  YOU  FOR  David  Margolick's  in- 
sightful article  "Strange  Fruit."  Billie  Hol- 
iday's rendition  of  Lewis  Allan's  lyrics 
remains  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
influential  works  of  art  for  generations  of 
African-American  artists,  activists,  and 
intellectuals.  I  was  especially  glad  to  see 
that  Mr.  Margolick  did  not  repeat  old 
statements  suggesting  Holiday  didn't  know 
what  the  song  meant.  Throughout  her  ca- 
reer, Holiday  was  consistent  and  unrelent- 
ing in  her  critique  of  American  racism. 
This  was  the  case  even  during  the  Mc- 
Carthy era,  when  other  black  leaders  and 
artists  chose  silence. 

FARAH  JASMINE  GRIFFIN 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Mol  Belle 


YOUR  COVER  of  the  nubile  Miss  Mol 
["The  Hazing  of  Gretchen  Mol,"  by  Ned 
Zeman,  September]  is  sure  to  sell  lots  of 
magazines,  but  I'm  trying  to  rear  some 
children  here!  It's  pretty  difficult  to  con- 
vince my  14-year-old  son  that  he  should 
be  looking  for  inner  beauty  in  a  girl  when 
you  so  blatantly  titillate  your  readers. 

PATTI  STEPHENSON 

Gainesville,  Georgia 

WHAT  A  GORGEOUS  photograph  of 
Gretchen  Mol  on  the  cover  of  your  Sep- 
tember issue.  No  doubt  you  will  receive 
many  letters  decrying  the  fact  that  you 
chose  such  a  stimulating  image  of  the 
lovely  Ms.  Mol.  However,  we  feel  it  effec- 
tively points  up  her  poise  and  freshness. 
We  are  envious  of  Ned  Zeman's  job. 

D.  KUNITZ  AND  G.  HINDS 

New  York,  New  York 
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IN  REGARD  TO  the  photograph  of  Merv 
Griffin  in  the  "Letters"  section  of  the  Au- 
gust issue  ["Too  Mervelous  for  Words"], 
why  does  Griffin  fly  the  Bermuda  flag 
and  not  the  American  flag  from  the  fan- 
tail  of  his  boat?  After  all,  some  of  us 
fought  for  our  country.  Griffin  just  made 
his  billion  here. 

FRANCIS  J.  SPANN  JR. 
Long  Beach,  North  Carolina 

MER  V  GRIFFIN  REPLIES:  The  American 
flag  flies  proudly  on  top  of  my  yacht.  In  fact, 
there  are  many  flags  that  adorn  my  vessel, 
among  them  a  Griffin  flag  a  Bermuda  flag 
and  a  Royal  Bermuda  Yacht  Club  flag.  Rest 
assured,  the  Stars  V  Stripes  is  well  represented. 

CORRECTION:  Due  to  an  error,  in  October's 
"The  New  Establishment  1998:  The  Top  50 
Leaders  of  the  Information  Age,"  Arnold 
Rifkin,  president  of  the  William  Morris  Agency, 
was  omitted  from  a  section  of  the  feature  titled 
"Moguls  in  the  Bull  Pen." 

Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with  the 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phone 
number  to:  Vanity  Fair.  350  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York  10017.  Address  electron- 
ic mail  to  vfmail@vf.com.  The  magazine 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  submissions,  which 
may  be  published  or  otherwise  used  in  any 
medium.  All  submissions  become  the  property 
of  Vanity  Fair. 

Those  submitting  manuscripts,  photographs, 
artwork,  or  other  material  to  Vanity  Fair  for 
consideration  should  not  send  originals  unless 
requested  in  writing  to  do  so  by  Vanity  Fair.  All 
unsolicited  materials  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  self-addressed  overnight-delivery  envelope, 
postage  paid.  However,  Vanity  Fair  is  not 
responsible  for  unsolicited  submissions. 
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PRYING  EYES 

Two  parables  of  the  strong  arm 

of  the  state — Edmond  O'Brien 

runs  under  the  watchful  gaze 

of  Big  Brother  in  the  1955 

film  1984,  and,  inset,  the  Starr 

report  examining  President 

Clinton's  sex  life. 
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THE  WAR  AT  HOME 

The  U.  S.  Bill  of  Rights  is  being  steadily 

eroded,  with  two  million  telephone  calls  tapped, 

30  million  workers  under  electronic 

surveillance,  and,  says  the  author,  countless 

Americans  harassed  by  a  government  that  wages 

spurious  wars  against  drugs  and  terrorism 

BY  GORE  VIDAL 
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I  ost  Americans  of  a  cer- 
I  tain  age  can  recall  exact- 
I  ly  where  they  were  and 
I  what  they  were  doing  on 
I  October  20,  1964,  when 
I  word  came  that  Herbert 
Hoover  was  dead.  The  heart  and  mind  of 
a  nation  stopped.  But  how  many  recall 
when  and  how  they  first  became  aware 
that  one  or  another  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
had  expired?  For  me,  it  was  sometime  in 
1960  at  a  party  in  Beverly  Hills  that  I  got 
the  bad  news  from  the  constitutionally 
cheery  actor  Cary  Grant.  He  had  just 
flown  in  from  New  York.  He  had,  he  said, 
picked  up  his  ticket  at  an  airline  counter  in 
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peal  old-world  airport  Idlewild, 
hose  very  name  reflected  oui  condition 
"There  were  these  lovelj  girls  behind  the 
counter,  and  thej  were  delighted  to  help 
me,  or  so  the)  said  I  signed  some  auto- 
graphs. Then  I  asked  one  of  them  fpi  my 
tickets.  Suddenly  she  was  veiy  solemn.  'Do 
you  have  anj  identification?'  she  asked." 
(Worldly  friends  loll  me  that  the  "premise" 
of  this  storj  is  now  the  basis  of  a  series  of 
I  \  commercials  for  Visa  unseen  by  me.)  1 
would  be  exaggerating  if  I  fell  the  chill  in 
the  air  that  long-ago  Beverly  Hills  evening. 
Actually,  we  simply  laughed.  But  1  did.  for 
just  an  instant,  wonder  if  the  future  had 
tapped  a  dainty  loot  on  our  mass  grave. 

Curiously  enough,  it  was  Grant  again 
who  bore,  as  lightly  as  ever,  the  news  that 


percent  were  thus  interfered  with.  Re- 
course to  law  lias  not  been  encouraging. 
In  fact,  the  California  Supreme  Court  has 
upheld  the  right  of  public  employers  to 
drug-test  not  only  those  employees  who 
have  been  entrusted  with  Hying  jet  aircraft 
or  protecting  our  borders  from  Panamani- 
an imperialism  but  also  those  who  simply 
mop  the  floors.  The  court  also  ruled  that 
governments  can  screen  applicants  for 
drugs  and  alcohol.  This  was  inspired  by 
the  actions  of  the  city-state  of  Glendale. 
California,  which  wanted  to  test  all  em- 
ployees due  for  promotion.  Suit  was 
brought  against  Glendale  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  violating  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment's protection  against  "unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures."  Glendale's  policy 


must  carry  a  passport  in  my  own  country 
as  if  I  were  a  citizen  of  the  old  Soviet 
Union.  Terkel  has  had  the  same  trouble. 
"I  was  asked  for  my  II)  with  photo  at 
this  southern  airport,  and  I  said  I  didn't 
have  anything  except  the  local  newspaper 
with  a  big  picture  of  me  on  the  front 
page,  which  I  showed  them,  but  they  said 
that  that  was  not  an  ID.  Finally,  they  got 
tired  of  me  and  let  me  on  the  plane." 

Iately,  I  have  been  going  through  statis- 
tics about  terrorism  (usually  direct  re- 
sponses to  crimes  our  government  has 
committed  against  foreigners  although,  re- 
cently, federal  crimes  against  our  own  peo- 
ple are  increasing).  Only  twice  in  12  years 
have  American  commercial  planes  been 


b  State-of-the-art  citizen-harassment  is  in  its  infancy.} 


privacy  itself  hangs  by  a  gossamer  thread. 
"A  friend  in  London  rang  me  this  morn- 
ing," he  said.  This  was  June  4,  1963. 
"Usually  we  have  code  names,  but  this 
time  he  forgot.  So  after  he  asked  for  me  I 
said  into  the  receiver,  All  right.  St.  Louis, 
off  the  line.  You,  too,  Milwaukee,'  and  so 
on.  The  operators  love  listening  in.  Any- 
way, after  we  talked  business,  he  said,  'So 
what's  the  latest  Hollywood  gossip?'  And 
I  said,  'Well,  Lana  Turner  is  still  having 
an  affair  with  that  black  baseball  pitcher.' 
One  of  the  operators  on  the  line  gave  a 
terrible  cry,  'Oh,  no!'" 

Innocent  days.  Today,  as  media  and 
Congress  thunder  their  anthem,  "Twinkle, 
twinkle,  little  Starr,  how  we  wonder  what 
you  are,"  the  current  president  is  assumed 
to  have  no  right  at  all  to  privacy  because, 
you  see,  it's  really  about  sex,  not  truth,  a 
permanent  nonstarter  in  political  life. 
Where  Grant's  name  assured  him  an  ad- 
miring audience  of  telephone  operators,  the 
rest  of  us  were  usually  ignored.  That  was 
then.  Today,  in  the  all-out,  never-to-be-won 
twin  wars  on  Drugs  and  Terrorism,  two 
million  telephone  conversations  a  year  are 
intercepted  by  law-enforcement  officials.  As 
for  that  famous  "workplace"  to  which  so 
many  Americans  are  assigned  by  necessity, 
"the  daily  abuse  of  civil  liberties  ...  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace,"  according  to  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  in  a  1996  report. 

Among  the  report's  findings,  between 
1990  and  1996,  the  number  of  workers  un- 
der electronic  surveillance  increased  from 
8  million  per  year  to  more  than  30  mil- 
lion. Simultaneously,  employers  eavesdrop 
on  an  estimated  400  million  telephone 
conversations  a  year— something  like  750  a 
minute.  In  1990,  major  companies  subject- 
ed 38  percent  of  their  employees  to  urine 
tests  for  drugs.  By   1996,  more  than  70 


was  upheld  by  the  California  Supreme 
Court,  but  Justice  Stanley  Mosk  wrote  a 
dissent:  "Drug  testing  represents  a  signifi- 
cant additional  invasion  of  those  appli- 
cants' basic  rights  to  privacy  and  dignity 
. . .  and  the  city  has  not  carried  its  consid- 
erable burden  of  showing  that  such  an  in- 
vasion is  justified  in  the  case  of  all  appli- 
cants offered  employment." 

In  the  last  year  or  so  I  have  had  two  Cary 
Grant-like  revelations,  considerably  grim- 
mer than  what  went  on  in  the  good  old 
days  of  relative  freedom  from  the  state.  A 
well-known  acting  couple  and  their  two 
small  children  came  to  see  me  one  sum- 
mer. Photos  were  taken  of  their  four-year- 
old  and  six-year-old  cavorting  bare  in  the 
sea.  When  the  couple  got  home  to  Man- 
hattan, the  father  dropped  the  negatives  off 
at  a  drugstore  to  be  printed.  Later,  a  frantic 
call  from  his  fortunately  friendly  druggist: 
"If  I  print  these  I've  got  to  report  you  and 
you  could  get  five  years  in  the  slammer  for 
kiddie  porn."  The  war  on  kiddie  porn  is 
now  getting  into  high  gear,  though  I  was 
once  assured  by  Wardell  Pomeroy,  Alfred 
Kinsey's  colleague  in  sex  research,  that  pe- 
dophilia was  barely  a  blip  on  the  statistical 
screen,  somewhere  down  there  with  farm 
lads  and  their  animal  friends. 

It  has  always  been  a  mark  of  American 
freedom  that  unlike  countries  under  con- 
stant Napoleonic  surveillance,  we  are  not 
obliged  to  carry  identification  to  show  to 
curious  officials  and  pushy  police.  But 
now,  due  to  Terrorism,  every  one  of  us  is 
stopped  at  airports  and  obliged  to  show 
an  ID  which  must  include  a  mug  shot 
(something,  as  Allah  knows,  no  terrorist 
would  ever  dare  fake).  In  Chicago  after  an 
interview  with  Studs  Terkel,  I  complained 
that  since  I  don't  have  a  driver's  license,  I 
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destroyed  in  flight  by  terrorists:  neither  orig- 
inated in  the  United  States.  To  prevent, 
however,  a  repetition  of  these  two  crimes, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  travelers  must  now 
be  subjected  to  searches,  seizures,  delays. 

The  state  of  the  art  of  citizen-harassment 
is  still  in  its  infancy.  Nevertheless,  new  de- 
vices, at  ever  greater  expense,  are  coming 
onto  the  market— and,  soon,  to  an  airport 
near  you— including  the  dream  machine  of 
every  horny  schoolboy.  The  "Body  Search" 
Contraband  Detection  System,  created  by 
American  Science  and  Engineering,  can 
"X-ray"  through  clothing  to  reveal  the 
naked  body,  whose  enlarged  image  can 
then  be  cast  onto  a  screen  for  prurient 
analysis.  The  proud  manufacturer  boasts 
that  the  picture  is  so  clear  that  even  navels, 
unless  packed  with  cocaine  and  taped  over, 
can  be  seen  winking  at  the  voyeurs.  The 
system  also  has  what  is  called,  according  to 
an  A.C.L.U.  report,  "a  joystick-driven  Zoom 
Option"  that  allows  the  operator  to  enlarge 
interesting  portions  of  the  image.  During 
all  this,  the  victim  remains,  as  AS&E 
proudly  notes,  fully  clothed.  Orders  for  this 
machine  should  be  addressed  to  the  Rev- 
erend Pat  Robertson  and  will  be  filled  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis,  while  the 
proud  new  owner  of  "Body  Search"  will 
be  automatically  included  in  the  F.B.I.'s 
database  of  Sexual  Degenerates— Class  B. 
Meanwhile,  in  February  1997,  the  "Al" 
Gore  Commission  called  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  54  high-tech  bomb-detection  ma- 
chines known  as  the  CTX  5000,  a  baggage 
scanner  that  is  a  bargain  at  a  million  dol- 
lars and  will  cost  only  $100,000  a  year  to 
service.  Unfortunately,  the  CTX  5000 
scans  baggage  at  the  rate  of  250  per  hour, 
which  would  mean  perhaps  a  thousand  are 
needed  to  "protect"  passengers  at  major 
airports  from  those  two  putative  terrorists 
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!ii  or  might  doi  strike  again  in 
n<  m  in  .is  the)  twice  did  in  i  lie 
last  12  years  Since  the  present  scanning 
system  seems  fairl)  effective  whj  subjeel 
passengers  to  hours  of  delay,  not  to  mention 
iimk'  than  $54  million  worth  of  equipment? 
Presently,  somewhat  confused  guidelines 
exist  so  that  airline  personnel  can  recog- 
nize .11  a  glance  someone  who  fits  the 
"profile"  of  a  potential  terrorist.  Obviously, 
anyone  of  mildly  dusk)  hue  who  is  wearing 
a  fez  gets  busted  on  the  spot.  For  those  ter- 
rorists who  do  not  seem  to  fit  the  "profile," 
relevant  government  agencies  have  come 
up  with  the  following  behavioral  tips  that 
should  quickl)  reveal  the 
evildoer.  A  devious  chug 
smuggler  is  apt  to  be  the 
very  first  person  off  the 
plane  unless,  of  course, 
he  is  truly  devious  and 
chooses  to  be  the  last  one 
o\'\\  Debonair  master 
criminals  often  opt  for  a 
middle  position.  Single 
blonde  young  women  are 
often  used,  unwittingly, 
to  carry  bombs  or  drugs 
given  them  by  Omar 
Sharif  look-alikes  in  sinis- 
ter Casbahs.  Upon  arrival 
in  freedom's  land,  great 
drug-sniffing  dogs  will 
be  turned  loose  on  them; 
unfortunately,  these  ca- 
nine detectives  often 
mistakenly  target  as  drug 
carriers  women  that  are 
undergoing  their  men- 
strual period:  the  sort  of 
icebreaker  that  often 
leads  to  merry  laughter  all  around  the  cus- 
toms area.  Apparently  one  absolutely  sure 
behavioral  giveaway  is  undue  nervousness 
on  the  part  of  a  passenger  though,  again, 
the  master  criminal  will  sometimes  appear 
to  be  too  much  at  ease.  In  any  case,  what- 
ever mad  rule  of  thumb  is  applied,  a  cus- 
toms official  has  every  right  to  treat  anyone 
as  a  criminal  on  no  evidence  at  all;  to  seize 
and  to  search  without,  of  course,  due 
process  of  law. 

Drugs.  If  they  did  not  exist  our  gover- 
nors would  have  invented  them  in  or- 
der to  prohibit  them  and  so  make 
much  of  the  population  vulnerable  to  ar- 
rest, imprisonment,  seizure  of  property, 
and  so  on.  In  1970,  I  wrote  in  The  New 
York  Times,  of  all  uncongenial  places, 

It  is  possible  to  stop  most  drug  addiction  in 
the  United  States  within  a  very  short  time. 
Simply  make  all  drugs  available  and  sell 
them  at  cost.  Label  each  drug  with  a  precise 
description  of  what  effect— good  or  bad— the 
drug  will  have  on  the  taker.  This  will  require 


heroic  honesty    Don't  say  thai  marijuana  is 

addictive  oi  dangerous  when  it  is  oeithei  as 

millions  of  people  know  unlike  "speed," 
which  kills  most  unpleasantly,  or  heroin, 
which  can  be  addictive  and  difficult  to  kick. 
Along  with  exhortation  and  warning,  il  might 
be  good  for  our  citizens  to  recall  (or  learn 
for  the  first  time)  thai  the  United  States  was 
the  creation  of  men  who  believed  that  each 
person  has  the  right  to  do  what  he  wants 
with  his  own  life  as  long  as  he  does  not  inter- 
Icre  with  his  neighbors'  pursuit  of  happiness 
(that  his  neighbor's  idea  of  happiness  is  per- 
secuting others  does  confuse  matters  a  bit). 

I  suspect  that  what  I  wrote  28  years  ago 
is  every  bit  as  unacceptable  now  as  it  was 


STILL  CRAZY  AFTER  ALL  THESE  YEARS:  Government  officials  proudly 

display  confiscated  liquor  stills,  circa  1920.  The  failure  of  Prohibition,  which 

outlawed  alcohol  from  1919  to  1933,  has  not  deterred  the  U.S.  government 

from  continuing  its  disastrous,  multimillion-dollar  war  on  drugs. 


then,  with  the  added  problem  of  irritable 
ladies  who  object  to  my  sexism  in  putting 
the  case  solely  in  masculine  terms,  as  did 
the  sexist  founders. 

I  also  noted  the  failure  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  alcohol  from  1919  to  1933.  And 
the  crime  wave  that  Prohibition  set  in 
motion  so  like  the  one  today  since  "both 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the  Mafia 
want  strong  laws  against  the  sale  and  use 
of  drugs  because  if  drugs  are  sold  at  cost 
there  would  be  no  money  in  them  for 
anyone."  Will  anything  sensible  be  done  I 
wondered?  "The  American  people  are  as 
devoted  to  the  idea  of  sin  and  its  punish- 
ment as  they  are  to  making  money— and 
fighting  drugs  is  nearly  as  big  a  business 
as  pushing  them.  Since  the  combination 
of  sin  and  money  is  irresistible  (particu- 
larly to  the  professional  politician),  the 
situation  will  only  grow  worse."  I  sup- 
pose, if  nothing  else,  I  was  a  pretty  good 
prophet. 

The  media  constantly  deplore  the  drug 
culture  and,  variously,  blame  foreign  coun- 


Ines  like  Colombia  lor  obeying  that  iron 
law  ol  supply  and  demand  to  which  we 
have,  as  a  notion  and  as  a  nation,  sworn 
eternal  allegiance.  We  also  revel  in  military 
metaphors.  Czars  lead  our  armies  into 
wars  against  drug  dealers  and  drug  takers. 
So  great  is  this  permanent  emergency  that 
we  can  no  longer  afford  such  frills  as 
habeas  corpus  and  due  process  of  law.  In 
1989  the  former  drug  czar  and  TV  talk- 
show  fool,  William  Bennett,  suggested  de 
jure  as  well  as  de  facto  abolition  of  habeas 
corpus  in  "drug"  cases  as  well  as  (I  am 
not  inventing  this)  public  beheadings  of 
drug  dealers.  A  year  later,  Ayatollah  Ben- 
nett declared,  "I  find  no 
merit  in  the  [drug]  legal- 
izes' case.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  drug  use  is 
wrong.  And  the  moral 
argument,  in  the  end, 
is  the  most  compelling 
argument."  Of  course, 
what  this  dangerous  co- 
median thinks  is  moral 
James  Madison  and  the 
Virginia  statesman  and 
Rights-man  George  Ma- 
son would  have  thought 
dangerous  nonsense,  par- 
ticularly when  his  "moral- 
ity" abolishes  their  gift 
to  all  of  us,  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  But  Bennett  is  not 
alone  in  his  madness.  A 
special  assistant  to  the 
president  on  drug  abuse 
declared,  in  1984,  "You 
cannot  let  one  drug  come 
in  and  say,  'Well,  this  drug 
is  all  right.'  We've  drawn 
the  line.  There's  no  such  thing  as  a  soft 
drug."  There  goes  Tylenol-3,  containing 
codeine.  Who  would  have  thought  that 
age-old  palliatives  could,  so  easily,  replace 
the  only  national  religion  that  the  United 
States  has  ever  truly  had,  anti-Communism? 


I 


n  June  10,  1998,  a  few  brave  heretical 
voices  were  raised  in  The  New  York 
Times,  on  an  inner  page.  Under  the 
heading  big  names  sign  letter  criticiz- 
ing war  ON  drugs.  A  billionaire  named 
"George  Soros  has  amassed  signatures  of 
hundreds  of  prominent  people  around  the 
world  on  a  letter  asserting  that  the  global 
war  on  drugs  is  causing  more  harm  than 
drug  abuse  itself."  Apparently,  the  Linde- 
smith  Center  in  New  York,  funded  by 
Soros,  had  taken  out  an  ad  in  the  Times, 
thereby,  expensively,  catching  an  editor's 
eye.  The  signatories  included  a  former  sec- 
retary of  state  and  a  couple  of  ex-senators, 
but  though  the  ad  was  intended  to  coin- 
cide with  a  United  Nations  special  session 
on  Satanic  Substances,  it  carried  no 
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iii  with  one  ( rcneral  Barrj  M 
Pn  -kU ni  (  linton's  u.ii  director,  who 
i  ailed  the  lettei  "a  1950s  perception," 
whatevei  that  maj  mean,  \fter  all,  drug 
use  in  the  50s  was  loss  than  ii  is  now  after 
u >ii i  decades  of  relentless  warfare.  Curi- 
ously, the  Yen  York  limes  story  made  the 
signatories  seem  to  be  few  and  eccentric 
while  the  Manchester  Guardian  in  En- 
gland  reported  that  among  the  "interna- 
tional signatories  are  the  former  prime 
ministei  o\'  the  Netherlands . . .  the  formei 
presidents  of  Bolivia  and  Colombia  . . . 
three  [U.S.]  federal  judges  . . .  senior  cler- 
ies.  former  drugs  squad  officers  ..."  But 
the  Times  always  knows  what's  fit  to  print. 
It  is  ironic   to  use  the  limpest  adjec- 


sionate  guardians  of  our  well-being  have 
sternly,  year  in  and  year  out.  refused  to  al- 
low us  to  have  what  every  other  first 
World  country  simply  takes  for  granted,  a 
national  health  serviee. 

hen  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  came  up 
to  Washington,  green  as  grass  from 
the  Arkansas  hills  and  all  pink  and 
aglow  from  swift-running  Whitewater  creeks, 
they  tried  to  give  the  American  people 
such  a  health  system,  a  small  token  in  ex- 
change for  all  that  tax  money  which  had 
gone  for  "defense"  against  an  enemy  that 
had  wickedly  folded  when  our  back  was 
turned.  At  the  first  suggestion  that  it  was 
time  for  us  to  join  the  civilized  world. 


tightly  controlled  as  ours  is  that  we  get  so 
little  information  about  what  those  ol  our 
fellow  citizens  whom  we  will  never  know 
or  see  are  actually  thinking  and  feeling. 
This  seems  a  paradox  when  most  politics 
today  involves  minule-by-minutc  polltaking 
on  what  looks  to  be  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject, but,  as  politicians  and  pollsters  know, 
it's  how  the  question  is  asked  that  deter- 
mines the  response.  Also,  there  are  vast  ar- 
eas, like  rural  America,  that  are  an  un- 
mapped ultima  Thule  to  those  who  own 
the  corporations  that  own  the  media  that 
spend  billions  of  dollars  to  take  polls  in  or- 
der to  elect  their  lawyers  to  high  office. 

Ruby   Ridge.   Waco.   Oklahoma   City. 
Three  warning  bells  from  a  heartland  that 


6  In  1989  the  former  drug  czar  Ayatollah  Willia 


tive— that  a  government  as  spontaneously 
tyrannous  and  callous  as  ours  should, 
over  the  years,  have  come  to  care  so 
much  about  our  health  as  it  endlessly  tests 
and  retests  commercial  drugs  available  in 
other  lands  while  arresting  those  who  take 
"hard"  drugs  on  the  parental  ground  that 
they  are  bad  for  the  user's  health.  One  is 
touched  by  their  concern— touched  and 
dubious.  After  all,  these  same  compas- 


there  began  a  vast  conspiracy  to  stop  any 
form  of  national  health  care.  It  was  hardly 
just  the  "right  wing,"  as  Mrs.  Clinton  sug- 
gested. Rather,  the  insurance  and  pharma- 
ceutical companies  combined  with  ele- 
ments of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion to  destroy  forever  any  notion  that  we 
be  a  country  that  provides  anything  for  its 
citizens  in  the  way  of  health  care. 

One  of  the  problems  of  a  society  as 


most  of  us  who  are  urban  dwellers  know 
little  or  nothing  about.  Cause  of  rural 
dwellers'  rage?  In  1996  there  were  1,471 
mergers  of  American  corporations  in  the 
interest  of  "consolidation."  This  was  the 
largest  number  of  mergers  in  American 
history,  and  the  peak  of  a  trend  that  had 
been  growing  in  the  world  of  agriculture 
since  the  late  1970s.  One  thing  shared  by 
the  victims  at  Ruby  Ridge  and  Waco,  and 
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Timothy  McVeigh,  who  committed  mass 
murder  in  their  name  at  Oklahoma  City, 
was  the  conviction  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  is  their  implacable  ene- 
my and  that  they  can  only  save  them- 
selves by  hiding  out  in  the  wilderness,  or 
by  joining  a  commune  centered  on  a  mes- 
sianic figure,  or,  as  revenge  for  the  cold- 
blooded federal  murder  of  two  members 
of  the  Weaver  family  at  Ruby  Ridge,  blow 
up  the  building  that  contained  the  bureau 
responsible  for  the  murders. 

To  give  the  media  their  due,  they  have 
been  uncommonly  generous  with  us  on 
the  subject  of  the  religious  and  political 
beliefs  of  rural  dissidents.  There  is  a  neo- 
Nazi  "Aryan  Nations."  There  are  Christian 


wilderness  like  night-blooming  dementia 
praecox,  and  those  in  thrall  to  them  are 
mocked  invariably  by  the  . . .  by  the  actual 
conspirators.  Joel  Dyer,  in  Harvest  of  Rage: 
Why  Oklahoma  City  Is  Only  the  Beginning, 
has  discovered  some  very  real  conspiracies 
out  there,  but  the  conspirators  are  old 
hands  at  deflecting  attention  from  them- 
selves. Into  drugs?  Well,  didn't  you  know 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  is  overall  director  of 
the  world  drug  trade  (if  only  poor  Lillibet 
had  had  the  foresight  in  these  republican 
times!).  They  tell  us  that  the  Trilateral 
Commission  is  a  world-Communist  con- 
spiracy headed  by  the  Rockefellers.  Actual- 
ly, the  commission  is  excellent  shorthand 
to  show  how  the  Rockefellers  draw  togeth- 


America's  remaining  small  farmers  off 
their  land  by  systematically  paying  them 
less  for  their  produce  than  it  costs  to 
grow,  thus  forcing  them  to  get  loans  from 
the  conglomerates'  banks,  assume  mort- 
gages, undergo  foreclosures  and  the  sale 
of  land  to  corporate-controlled  agribusi- 
ness. But  is  this  really  a  conspiracy  or  just 
the  Darwinian  workings  of  an  efficient 
marketplace?  There  is,  for  once,  a  smok- 
ing gun  in  the  form  of  a  blueprint  describ- 
ing how  best  to  rid  the  nation  of  small 
farmers.  Dyer  writes:  "In  1962,  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  com- 
prised approximately  seventy-five  of  the 
nation's  most  powerful  corporate  execu- 
tives. They  represented  not  only  the  food 


tnett  suggested  the  public  beheading  of  drug  dealers.^ 


fundamentalists  called  "Christian  Identi- 
ty." also  known  as  "British  Israelism."  All 
of  this  biblically  inspired  nonsense  has  tak- 
en deepest  root  in  those  dispossessed  of 
their  farmland  in  the  last  generation. 
Needless  to  say,  Christian  demagogues  fan 
the  flames  of  race  and  sectarian  hatred  on 
television  and,  illegally,  pour  church  mon- 
ey into  political  campaigns. 

Conspiracy  theories  now  blossom  in  the 


er  politicians  and  academics-on-the-make 
to  serve  their  business  interests  in  govern- 
ment and  out.  Whoever  it  was  who  got 
somebody  like  Lyndon  LaRouche  to  say 
that  this  Rockefeller  Cosa  Nostra  is  really 
a  Communist  front  was  truly  inspired. 

But  Dyer  has  unearthed  a  genuine  on- 
going conspiracy  that  affects  everyone  in 
the  United  States.  Currently,  a  handful  of 
agro-conglomerates  are  working  to  drive 


industry  but  also  oil  and  gas,  insurance, 
investment  and  retail  industries.  Almost 
all  groups  that  stood  to  gain  from  consol- 
idation were  represented  on  that  commit- 
tee. Their  report  [An  Adaptive  Program  for 
Agriculture]  outlined  a  plan  to  eliminate 
farmers  and  farms.  It  was  detailed  and 
well  thought  out."  Simultaneously,  "as 
early  as  1964,  Congressmen  were  being 
told    by    industry    giants    like    Pillsbury, 
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Swifl  ( n.-iiii.il  I  bods,  and  (  ampbell 
Soup  ili.u  the  biggest  problem  in  agricul 
ture  was  too  manj  Farmers."  Good  psy- 
chologists, the  C.E.O.'s  had  noted  that 
i. ii  in  children,  if  sent  to  college,  seldom 
return  to  the  famih  Sum.  Or  .is  one  fa- 
mous economist  said  to  a  famous  senator 
who  was  complaining  about  jet  lag  on  a 
night  Hight  from  New  York  to  London, 
"Well,  it  sure  beats  (arming."  The  commit- 
tee got  the  government  to  send  farm  chil- 
dren to  college.  Predictably,  most  did  not 
come  back.  Government  then  offered  to 
help  farmers  relocate  in 
other  lines  of  work,  allow- 
ing their  land  to  be  con- 
solidated in  ever  vaster 
combines  owned  by  fewer 
and  fewer  corporations. 

So  a  conspiracy  had 
been  set  in  motion  to 
replace  the  Jeffersonian 
ideal  of  a  nation  whose 
backbone  was  the  inde- 
pendent farm  family 
with  a  series  of  agribusi- 
ness monopolies  where, 
Dyer  writes,  "only  five  to 
eight  multinational  com- 
panies have,  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  been 
the  sole  purchasers  and 
transporters  not  only  of 
the  American  grain  sup- 
ply but  that  of  the  entire 
world."  By  1982  "these 
companies  controlled  96% 
of  US  wheat  exports,  95% 
of  US  corn  exports,"  and 
so  on  through  the  busy 
aisles  of  chic  Gristedes,  homely  Ralph's, 
sympathetic  Piggly  Wigglys. 

Has  consolidation  been  good  for  the 
customers?  By  and  large,  no.  Monopolies 
allow  for  no  bargains,  nor  do  they  have  to 
fuss  too  much  about  quality  because  we 
have  no  alternative  to  what  they  offer. 
Needless  to  say,  they  are  hostile  to  labor 
unions  and  indifferent  to  working  condi- 
tions for  the  once  independent  farmers, 
now  ill-paid  employees.  For  those  of  us 
who  grew  up  in  pre-war  United  States 
there  was  the  genuine  ham  sandwich. 
Since  consolidation,  ham  has  been  so  rub- 
berized that  it  tastes  of  nothing  at  all 
while  its  texture  is  like  rosy  plastic.  Why? 
In  the  great  hogariums  a  hog  remains  in 
one  place,  on  its  feet,  for  life.  Since  it  does 
not  root  about— or  even  move— it  builds 
up  no  natural  resistance  to  disease.  This 
means  a  great  deal  of  drugs  are  pumped 
into  the  prisoner's  body  until  its  death  and 
transfiguration  as  inedible  ham. 

By  and  large,  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
laws  are  long  since  gone.  Today  three 
companies  control  80  percent  of  the  total 


beef-packing  market.  How  docs  this  hap- 
pen '  Why  do  dispossessed  farmers  have 

no  congressional  representatives  to  turn 
to?  Why  do  consumers  gel  stuck  with 
mysterious  pricings  of  products  that  in 
themselves  are  inferior  to  those  of  an  earli- 
er lime'.'  Dyer's  answer  is  simple  but  com- 
pelling. Through  their  lobbyists,  the  corpo- 
rate executives  who  drew  up  the  "adaptive 
program"  for  agriculture  now  own  or  rent 
or  simply  intimidate  Congresses  and  presi- 
dents while  the  courts  are  presided  over  by 
their  former  lobbyists,  an  endless  supply  of 


I'LL  BE  WATCHING  YOU:  One  of  four  surveillance  cameras  installed 

on  the  roof  of  a  Baltimore  public  elementary  school. 

(Baltimore  police  also  installed  16  video  cameras  to  monitor  the  downtown 

area.)  In  1996,  the  A.C.L.U.  reports,  more  than  30  million  American  workers 

were  subjected  to  electronic  surveillance  by  their  employers. 


white-collar  servants  since  two-thirds  of 
all  the  lawyers  on  our  small  planet  are 
Americans.  Finally,  the  people  at  large 
are  not  represented  in  government  while 
corporations  are,  lavishly. 

hat  is  to  be  done?  Only  one  thing 
will  work,  in  Dyer's  view:  electoral  fi- 
nance reform.  But  those  who  benefit 
from  the  present  system  will  never  legis- 
late themselves  out  of  power.  So  towns 
and  villages  continue  to  decay  between 
the  Canadian  and  the  Mexican  borders, 
and  the  dispossessed  rural  population  de- 
spairs or  rages.  Hence,  the  apocalyptic 
tone  of  a  number  of  recent  nonreligious 
works  of  journalism  and  analysis  that  cur- 
rently record,  with  fascinated  horror,  the 
alienation  of  group  after  group  within  the 
United  States. 

Since  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  is 
Britannica  and  not  America,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  its  entry  for  "Bill  of  Rights, 
United  States"  is  a  mere  column  in  length, 
the  same  as  its  neighbor  on  the  page  "Bill 
of  Sale,"  obviously  a  more  poignant  docu- 


ment hi  the  island  compilers.  Even  so, 
they  do  tell  us  that  the  roots  of  our  Rights 
are  in  Magna  (  arta  and  that  the  genesis 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  that  was  added  as  10 
amendments  to  our  Constitution  in  1791 
was  largely  the  handiwork  of  James  Madi- 
son, who,  in  turn,  echoed  Virginia's  1776 
Declaration  of  Rights.  At  first,  these  10 
amendments  were  applicable  to  American 
citizens  only  as  citizens  of  the  entire  Unit- 
ed States  and  not  as  Virginians  or  as  New 
Yorkers,  where  state  laws  could  take 
precedence  according  to  "states'  rights," 
as  acknowledged  in  the 
1 0th  and  last  of  the  origi- 
nal amendments.  It  was 
not  until  1868  that  the 
14th  Amendment  forbade 
the  states  to  make  laws 
counter  to  the  original  bill. 
Thus  every  United  States 
person,  in  his  home  state, 
was  guaranteed  freedom 
of  "speech  and  press,  and 
the  right  to  assembly  and 
to  petition  as  well  as 
freedom  from  a  national 
religion."  Apparently,  it 
was  Charlton  Heston 
who  brought  the  Second 
Amendment,  along  with 
handguns  and  child- 
friendly  Uzis,  down  from 
Mount  DeMille.  Origi- 
nally, the  right  for  citizen 
militias  to  bear  arms  was 
meant  to  discourage  a 
standing  federal  or  state 
army  and  all  the  mischief 
that  an  armed  state  might 
cause  people  who  wanted  to  live  not  un- 
der the  shadow  of  a  gun  but  peaceably  on 
their  own  atop  some  sylvan  Ruby  Ridge. 


C 


urrently,  the  Fourth  Amendment  is  in 
the  process  of  disintegration,  out  of 
"military  necessity"— the  constitutional 
language  used  by  Lincoln  to  wage  civil 
war,  suspend  habeas  corpus,  shut  down 
newspapers,  and  free  southern  slaves.  The 
Fourth  Amendment  guarantees  "the  right 
of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall 
not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall  is- 
sue, but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly 
describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and 
the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized."  The 
Fourth  is  the  people's  principal  defense 
against  totalitarian  government;  it  is  a  de- 
fense that  is  now  daily  breached  both  by 
deed  and  law. 

In  James  Bovard's  1994  book.  Lost 
Rights,  the  author  has  assembled  a  great 
deal  of  material  on  just  what  our  law  en- 
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This  time  of  year,  wine  isn't  just  in  my  blood. 
It's  in  my  hair  and  my  clothes. 
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GINA  GALLO 

/  nird-(  n'ncratiun  wmemakem 


lis  harvest  time  again      ^L     ^^Ba«^  here  in  Sonoma  (  aunty. 

Californias  premier  wine-  barrec^BP^  <"/?■-/  growing  region.lne  smell 

of  grapes  is  everywhere.  Ana  to  me,  there s  no  sweeter  aroma.  Because  it  means  a  new  wine  is 
being  created.  Like  our  Crallo  of  Sonoma  Cabernet  Sauvignon.   Taste  the  wines  of  our  generation. 
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tan  Francisco  Intl  Wine  Competition 


"BEST   CHARDONNAY  WORLDWIDE" 
1998  Ini  /  \\  me  &  Spirits  C  ompetition  (London) 


94PTS.-WINE  ENTHUSIAST  MAGAZINE 

1994  (  Hillooj  Sonoma  C  aoernvl  Saurionon 


p  to  in  the  nevei  to  b<  won 
in  il  i  >i  ugs  and  rerrorism,  .is  the) 
lily  battle  with  the  American  people 
ii  homes  and  cars,  on  buses  ami 
planes,  indeed,  wherever  thej  can  gel  al 
ihem,  bj  hook  or  bj  crook  01  by  sting. 
Military  necessity  is  a  bit  too  highbrow  a 
concept  foi  today's  federal  and  local  offi- 
cials to  justify  their  midnight  smashing  in 

ol  doors,  usually  without  warning  or  war- 
rant, in  order  to  terrorize  the  unlucky  resi- 
dents. These  unlawful  attacks  and  seizures 
are  often  justified  by  the  possible  existence 
oi  a  Hush  toilet  on  the  lingered  premises. 
(If  the  warriors  against  drugs  don't  take 
drug  fiends  absolutely  by  surprise,  the 
fiends  will  Hush  away  the  evidence.)  This 
is  intolerable  for  those  eager  to  keep  us  sin- 


The  Seattle  Times  describes  Robin  Pratt's 

last  moments.  She  was  with  her  six-yeai  old 
d  LUghtei  and  live-year-old  niece  when  the 
police  broke  in.  As  the  bravest  storm  troop- 
er, named  Aston,  approached  her,  gun 
drawn,  the  other  police  shouted,  "'Gel 
down,'  and  she  started  to  crouch  onto  her 
knees.  She  looked  up  at  Aston  and  said, 

Please  don't  hurt  my  children '  Aston 

had  his  gun  pointed  at  her  and  fired,  shoot- 
ing her  in  the  neck.  According  to  [the  Pratt 
family  attorney  John]  Muenster,  she  was 
alive  another  one  to  two  minutes  but  could 
not  speak  because  her  throat  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  bullet.  She  was  handcuffed, 
lying  face  down."  Doubtless  Aston  was 
fearful  of  a  divine  resurrection;  and  ven- 
geance. It  is  no  secret  that  American  po- 


essentially  authoritarian  and  revels  in  the 
state's  exercise  of  power  while  its  livelier 
members  show  great  wit  when  it  conies  to 
consulting  Ouija  boards  in  order  to  dis- 
cern exactly  what  the  founders  originally 
had  in  mind,  ignoring  just  how  clearly 
Mason,  Madison,  and  company  spelled 
out  such  absolutes  as  you  can't  grab 
someone's  property  without  first  going  to 
a  grand  jury  and  finding  him  guilty  of  a 
crime  as  law  requires.  In  these  matters, 
sacred  original  intent  is  so  clear  that  the 
Court  prefers  to  look  elsewhere  for  its 
amusement.  Lonely  voices  in  Congress 
are  sometimes  heard  on  the  subject.  In 
1993,  Senator  David  Pryor  thought  it 
would  be  nice  if  the  I.R.S.  were  to  notify 
credit  agencies  once  proof  was  established 


^Conspiracy  theories  blossom  in  the  wilderness.! 
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free  and  obedient.  So  in  the  great  sign  of 
Sir  Thomas  Crapper's  homely  invention, 
they  suspend  the  Fourth,  and  conquer. 

Nineteen  ninety-two.  Bridgeport,  Con- 
necticut. The  Hartford  Courant  reported 
that  the  local  Tactical  Narcotics  Team 
routinely  devastated  homes  and  businesses 
they  "searched."  Plainclothes  policemen 
burst  in  on  a  Jamaican  grocer  and  restau- 
rant owner  with  the  cheery  cry  "Stick  up, 
niggers.  Don't  move."  Shelves  were  swept 
clear.  Merchandise  ruined.  "They  never 
identified  themselves  as  police,"  the  Cou- 
rant noted.  Although  they  found  nothing 
but  a  registered  gun,  the  owner  was  arrest- 
ed and  charged  with  "interfering  with  an 
arrest"  and  so  booked.  A  judge  later  dis- 
missed the  case.  Bovard  reports,  "In  1991, 
in  Garland,  Texas,  police  dressed  in  black 
and  wearing  black  ski-masks  burst  into  a 
trailer,  waved  guns  in  the  air  and  kicked 
down  the  bedroom  door  where  Kenneth 
Baulch  had  been  sleeping  next  to  his  seven- 
teen-month-old son.  A  policeman  claimed 
that  Baulch  posed  a  deadly  threat  because 
he  held  an  ashtray  in  his  left  hand,  which 
explained  why  he  shot  Baulch  in  the  back 
and  killed  him.  (A  police  internal  investiga- 
tion found  no  wrongdoing  by  the  officer.) 
In  March  1992,  a  police  swat  team  killed 
Robin  Pratt,  an  Everett,  Washington,  moth- 
er, in  a  no-knock  raid  carrying  out  an  ar- 
rest warrant  for  her  husband.  (Her  husband 
was  later  released  after  the  allegations  upon 
which  the  arrest  warrant  were  based  turned 
out  to  be  false.)"  Incidentally,  this  K.G.B. 
tactic— hold  someone  for  a  crime,  but  let 
him  off  if  he  then  names  someone  else  for  a 
bigger  crime,  also  known  as  Starr  justice— 
often  leads  to  false,  even  random  allegations 
which  ought  not  to  be  acted  upon  so  mur- 
derously without  a  bit  of  homework  first. 

I      VANITY     FAIR 


lice  rarely  observe  the  laws  of  the  land 
when  out  wilding  with  each  other,  and  as 
any  candid  criminal  judge  will  tell  you,  per- 
jury is  often  their  native  tongue  in  court. 

The  I.R.S.  has  been  under  some  scrutiny 
lately  for  violations  not  only  of  the 
Fourth  but  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
The  Fifth  requires  a  grand-jury  indictment 
in  prosecutions  for  major  crimes.  It  also 
provides  that  no  person  shall  be  compelled 
to  testify  against  himself,  forbids  the  taking 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law,  or  the  taking  of  private  prop- 
erty for  public  use  without  compensation. 

Over  the  years,  however,  the  ever  secre- 
tive I.R.S.  has  been  seizing  property  right 
and  left  without  so  much  as  a  postcard  to 
the  nearest  grand  jury,  while  due  process 
of  law  is  not  even  a  concept  in  their  single- 
minded  pursuit  of  loot.  Bovard  notes: 

Since  1980,  the  number  of  levies— I.R.S.  sei- 
zures of  bank  accounts  and  pay  checks— has 
increased  four-fold,  reaching  3,253,000  in 
1992.  The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
estimated  in  1990  that  the  I.R.S.  imposes  over 
50,000  incorrect  or  unjustified  levies  on  citi- 
zens and  businesses  per  year.  The  GAO  esti- 
mated that  almost  6%  of  I.R.S.  levies  on  busi- 
ness were  incorrect The  I.R.S.  also  imposes 

almost  one  and  a  half  million  liens  each  year, 
an  increase  of  over  200%  since  1980.  Money 
magazine  conducted  a  survey  in  1990  of  156 
taxpayers  who  had  I.R.S.  liens  imposed  on 
their  property  and  found  that  35%  of  the  tax- 
payers had  never  received  a  thirty-day  warning 
notice  from  the  I.R.S.  of  an  intent  to  impose 
a  lien  and  that  some  first  learned  of  the  liens 
when  the  magazine  contacted  them. 

The  current  Supreme  Court  has  shown 
little  interest  in  curbing  so  powerful  and 
clandestine  a  federal  agency  as  it  routinely 
disobeys  the  4th,  5th,  and  14th  Amend- 
ments. Of  course,  this  particular  court  is 


that  the  agency  wrongfully  attached  a  lien 
on  a  taxpayer's  property,  destroying  his  fu- 
ture credit.  The  I.R.S.  got  whiny.  Such  an 
onerous  requirement  would  be  too  much 
work  for  its  exhausted  employees. 

Since  the  U.S.  statutes  that  deal  with  tax 
regulations  comprise  some  9,000  pages, 
even  tax  experts  tend  to  foul  up,  and  it  is 
possible  for  any  Inspector  Javert  at  the 
I.R.S.  to  find  flawed  just  about  any  conclu- 
sion as  to  what  Family  X  owes.  But,  in  the 
end,  it  is  not  so  much  a  rogue  bureau  that 
is  at  fault  as  it  is  the  system  of  taxation  as 
imposed  by  key  members  of  Congress  in 
order  to  exempt  their  friends  and  financial 
donors  from  taxation.  Certainly,  the  I.R.S. 
itself  has  legitimate  cause  for  complaint 
against  its  nominal  masters  in  Congress. 
The  I.R.S.'s  director  of  taxpayer  services, 
Robert  LeBaube,  spoke  out  in  1989: 
"Since  1976  there  have  been  138  public 
laws  modifying  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Since  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  there 
have  been  13  public  laws  changing  the 
code,  and  in  1988  alone  there  were  seven 
public  laws  affecting  the  code."  As  Bovard 
notes  but  does  not  explain,  "Tax  law  is 
simply  the  latest  creative  interpretation  by 
government  officials  of  the  mire  of  tax  leg- 
islation Congress  has  enacted.  I.R.S.  offi- 
cials can  take  five,  seven,  or  more  years  to 
write  the  regulations  to  implement  a  new 
tax  law— yet  Congress  routinely  changes  the 
law  before  new  regulations  are  promulgat- 
ed. Almost  all  tax  law  is  provisional— either 
waiting  to  be  revised  according  to  the  last 
tax  bill  passed,  or  already  proposed  for 
change  in  the  next  tax  bill." 

What  is  this  great  busyness  and  confu- 
sion all  about?  Well,  corporations  send 
their  lawyers  to  Congress  to  make  special 
laws  that  will  exempt  their  corporate  prof- 
its from  unseemly  continued  on  1'  AC  I    II" 
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EATON,  ALMA    Patient  #  25824 


CHIEF  CONCERN-  EARLY  SIGNS  OF  AGING: 

Brown  discoloration  on  cheeks  and  bridge  of  nose  due  to  sun  damage. 
Skin  feels  dry.  Loss  of  firmness.  Wants  protection  against  further 
signs  of  aging. 


MEDICAL  HISTORY:   34  years  old.  Good  general  health.  No  known 
skin  allergies.  History  of  excess  sun  exposure. 


PHYSICAL  EXAM:  Normal/Combination  skin  with  sun  damage 
and  signs  of  premature  aging,  characterized  by  dehydration  and 
post-inflammatory  hyperpigmentation. 


HOME  MAINTENANCE  PROGRAM: 

Dr.  Murad's  Normal/Combination  Skincare  Regimen 

STEP  1     CLEANSE  Murad  Refreshing  Skin  Cleanser 

STEP  2     TONE  Murad  HydratingToner 


STEP  2     TONE 
STEP  3     TREAT 
TREAT 


Murad  Combination  Skin  Formula 


TREAT  Murasome  Eye  Complex  10 

STEP  4     MOISTURIZE     Murad  Skin  Perfecting  Lotion 

STEP  5     PROTECT  Murasun"  Daily  Sunblock  with 

antioxidants  SPF  15 


OR.  murad's  RECOMMENDATION:  Follow  prescribed  daily 
skincare  regimen.  Avoid  excess  sun  exposure.  Use  sunblock 
year  round. 


RESULTS  AFTER  TWO  WEEKS:  Sun  damage  visibly 
reduced.  Skin  is  softer,  smoother  and  more  hydrated. 
Clarity  and  tone  significantly  improved. 


CLEANSE 


MOISTURIZE 


PROTECT 


**v 


CALL  1-888-42-MURAD  FOR  YOUR  PERSONAL  EVALUATION  OR  TURN  THE  PAGE 


DEVELOPED  BY  A  DOCTOR 
NOT  A  COSMETICS  COMPANY 


Alma  Eaton  is  one  of  Dr.  Murad's  patients.  She  is  wearing  no  make-up  and  her  image  has  not  been  retouched.  Photo  depicts  results  after  only  two  weeks. 


muraD 

Affiliated  Skincare 


Free  Personalized  Skincare  Evaluation 


Dr.  Howard  Murad  is  one  of  the  country's  foremost  authorities  on 
skincare.  He  has  treated  more  than  40,000  patients  in  his  practice 
and  i  ontinues  to  conduct  extensive  research  to  develop  scien- 
tifically advani  ed  health,  beauty  and  personal  care  products.  Dr. 
Mm. kI's  comprehensive  approach,  innovative  formulas  and  exclusive 


delivery  systems  have  produced  dramatic  results  restoring  and 
sustaining  beauty  and  wellness  for  people  around  the  world.  The 
following  are  the  questions  he  asks  his  new  patients  in  his  Los 
Angeles  office.  In  order  to  evaluate  your  skin  properly,  we  need  all 
the  following  information: 


Patient  Information 


Name: 


Age  (Important): 


Address: 


City:. 


.State:. 


Telephone  number:    (  ) 


e-mail  address: 


Are  you  using  Retin-A  □,  Renova "  □,  Benzoyl  Peroxide  □,  or  another  skin  medication? 
Do  you  take  birth  control  pills?    Dyes    □  no 


Sex: 
Zip  Code:_ 


□  F      Dm 


Are  you  pregnant  or  breast  feeding?   Dyes    Qno 


Skin  Type 


1.  Your  skin  is:  (Please  check  only  one) 

a   □  Somewhat  oily  in  theT-zone  but  not  all  over 
B    □  Undeniably  oily  all  over,  even  the  cheek  area 
c   □  Noticeably  dry  all  over 
d    □  Oily  or  normal  with  patches  of  dry  areas 
E    □  Not  too  oily  and  not  too  dry  anywhere 

2.  Acne  Breakouts:  (Check  only  if  applicable) 

A    □  You  have  breakouts  once  in  a  while 

b   □  You  are  prone  to  breakouts 
at  least  once  a  month 

c    □  You  have  persistent  acne 


Special  Concerns 


3.  Sensitivity: 

a  □  Your  skin  never  breaks  out  in  a  rash 
when  using  new  soaps  or  perfumes 

B   □  Your  skin  rarely  breaks  out  in  a  rash 
when  using  new  soaps  or  perfumes 

c  □  Your  skin  always  breaks  out  in  a  rash 
when  using  new  soaps  or  perfumes 

4.  Your  pores  are: 

(Look  closely  in  a  well-lit  mirror) 

A   □  Barely  noticeable 

b   □  Larger  around  the  nose  and  chin  area 

c   Q  Large  and  visible  all  over 


5.  After  washing  your  skin  is: 

(Check  only  if  applicable) 

a  □  Oily  in  theT-zone  a  few  hours  later 

b  □  Oily  all  over  in  about  10  minutes 

c  □  Flaky 

D  □  Very  irritated  and  red 

6.  Do  seasonal  changes  affect 
your  skin? 

a  □  Yes.  I  am  drier  in  the  winter  and 
more  oily  in  the  summer. 

b    □  No.  I  do  not  notice  a  difference. 


7.  You  have  areas  of  darker  brown  (not  red)  discoloration. 

a  □   yes 

b  □    no 

8.  If  you  hold  the  underside  of  your  right  forearm  against  the  top 
of  your  left  forearm  the  top  seems  darker  and  more  freckled. 

a  □    yes 

b  □    no 


Pinch  the  skin  on  the  top  side  of  your  hand.  Does  it  take  longer 
than  1  second  to  bounce  back? 

□    yes 


□    no 


10.  Lightly  brush  a  make-up  brush  across  your  eyelid. 
Does  your  skin  feel  less  "firm"  than  it  used  to? 

a    □  yes 
b     □    no 

11.  Look  in  the  mirror.  Smile  and  squint,  then  release. 
Do  you  notice  signs  of  aging  around  the  eye  area? 

a    □    yes 

b    Q    no 

12.  None  of  these  concerns  apply  to  you  but  you  are 
still  interested  in  general  preventative  maintenance. 

a    □    yes 
b    □    no 


Evaluating  Your  Over-All  Health 


13.  How  often  do  you  exercise?       14.  How  much  water  do  you  drink?      15.  Do  you  currently  take  vitamins?      16.  How  would  you  describe 

your  overall  level  of  stress? 

a    D  Frequently  a    Q  8  glasses  a  day  a    Dyes 

b    □  Occasionally  b    D  4  glasses  a  day  b    D  no  a    Q  Low 

c    □  Rarely  to  never  c    □  1  glass  a  day  B    E  Medium 

c    □  High 


Fill  Out  The  Form  And  Contact  Us  For  Your  Free  Evaluation 

Mail  it  in: 

Murad,  Inc.    Attn:  Dept.  MD25 
P.O.  Box  1630 

Call  it  in: 

1-888-42-MURAD 

Goto: 

www.murad.com 

Fax  it  in: 

Manhattan  Beach,  CA  90267 

Ask  about  our  special  offer, 

1-888-24-MURAD 

Calm  Seas, 
in  Blue. 


Newport, 

art  exclusive  design, 
wiss  quartz  movement 
water-resistant  to  50  m, 
screw-down  crown ; 
sapphire  scratch-resistant  glass ; 

/'polished  steel  cases  and  bracelets. 
T  The  Newport  collection 
f  from  495  $. 
Models  illustrated  :  795  $. 


PariS 


Michel  Herbelin  USA  Inc.  -  Tel  800  725  7047 


;ve  Padis  Jewelry  Plus 
San  Francisco,  CA 
415-431-4895 


Feldmar  Watch  Company 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

213-272-1196 


A.E.S.  Jewelry 

La  Jolla,  CA 

619-459-5511 


Prime  Time 

San  Diego.  CA 

760-489-7621 


Michel  Herbelin 

createur     horloger 
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Shopping 
becrets 
in  L.A. 


Discover 

the  spectacular 
new  magazin 

that  helps  you  SCC 

like  a  designer, 
visualize  like 

an  architect, 
think  like  a 

landscapes 

shop  like 

a  decorator 


live  the  life 
of  your  dreams 

Send  no  mon 

You'll  get  the  next  issue  of 
House  &  Garden  as  soon  i 
it  comes  off  the  press.  And 
just  $1  an  issue. 

A  year  of  House  &  Garder 
just  $12  plus  $3  postage  ar 
handling.  That's  just  $1  an 
You  save  64%  off  the  covei 


Just  $1  an  issue 

Call  Toll-Free  Today  1-800-866-421 


or  write  to:  House  &  Garden,  P.O.  Box  56145   Boulder,  CO  80322-6145 
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i .  prom  paqi  10  taxation  this 
in  done  bj  evei  nunc  complex  even  im 
penetrable  tax  laws  which  must  ;il\\.i\s  be 
provisional  as  there  is  al\\a\s  bound  to  be 
a  new  corporation  requiring  a  special 
exemption  in  the  form  of  ,i  private  bill 
tacked  on  to  the  Arboi  Daj  Tribute.  Sena- 
tors who  saw  corporations  millions  in  tax 
money  will  not  need  to  spend  too  much 
time  on  the  telephone  bogging  for  contri- 
butions when  it  is  time  for  him  or,  yes, 
her  to  run  again.  Unless  the  impossible 
dream  the  cost  of  elections  is  reduced  by 
90  percent,  with  no  election  lasting  longer 
than  eight  weeks.  Until  national  TV  is  pro- 
vided free  for  national  candidates  and  lo- 
cal TV  for  local  candidates  (the  way  civi- 
lized countries  do  it),  there  will  never  be 
tax  reform.  Meanwhile,  the  moles  at  the 
I.R.S.,  quite  aware  of  the 
great  untouchable  corrup- 
tion of  their  congressional 
masters,  pursue  helpless 
citizens  and  so  demoralize 
the  state. 

It  is  nicely  apt  that  the 
word  "terrorist"  (accord- 
ing to  the  O.E.D.)  should 
have  been  coined  during 
the  French  Revolution  to 
describe  "an  adherent  or 
supporter  of  the  Jacobins, 
who  advocated  and  prac- 
ticed methods  of  partisan 
repression  and  bloodshed 
in  the  propagation  of  the 
principles  of  democracy 
and  equality."  Although 
our  rulers  have  revived  the 
word  to  describe  violent 
enemies  of  the  United 
States,  most  of  today's  ac- 
tual terrorists  can  be  found  within  our 
own  governments,  federal,  state,  munici- 
pal. The  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms  (known  as  A.T.F.),  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Agency,  F.B.I.,  I.R.S.,  etc., 
are  so  many  Jacobins  at  war  against  the 
lives,  freedom,  and  property  of  our  citi- 
zens. The  F.B.I,  slaughter  of  the  innocents 
at  Waco  was  a  model  Jacobin  enterprise. 
A  mildly  crazed  religious  leader  called 
David  Koresh  had  started  a  commune 
with  several  hundred  followers— men, 
women,  and  children.  Koresh  preached 
world's  end.  Variously,  A.T.F.  and  F.B.I. 
found  him  an  ideal  enemy  to  persecute. 
He  was  accused  of  numerous  unsubstanti- 
ated crimes,  including  this  decade's  fa- 
vorite, pedophilia,  and  was  never  given  the 
benefit  of  due  process  to  determine  his 
guilt  or  innocence.  David  Kopel  and  Paul 
H.  Blackman  have  now  written  the  best 
and  most  detailed  account  of  the  Ameri- 
can government's  current  war  on  its  un- 


happy citizenry  in  No  More  Wacos.  What's 
Wrong  with  Federal  Law  Enforcement  mid 

How  to  Fix  It 

ITiej  describe,  first,  the  harassment  of 
Koresh  and  his  religious  group,  the  Branch 
Davidians,  minding  the  Lord's  business  in 
their  commune;  second,  the  demonizing  of 
him  in  the  media;  third,  the  February  28, 
1993,  attack  on  the  commune:  76  agents 
stormed  the  communal  buildings  that  con- 
tained 127  men,  women,  and  children. 
Four  A.T.F.  agents  and  six  Branch  Davidi- 
ans died.  Koresh  had  been  accused  of  pos- 
sessing illegal  firearms  even  though  he  had 
previously  invited  law-enforcement  agents 
into  the  commune  to  look  at  his  weapons 
and  their  registrations.  Under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  Kopel  and  Blackman 
have  now  discovered  that,  from  the  begin- 


swearing  never  to  use  in  war)  on  April  19, 
1993,  followed  by  tanks  smashing  holes  in 
the  buildings  where  27  children  were  at 
risk;  and  then  a  splendid  lire  thai  destroyed 
the  commune  and,  in  the  process,  the  as 
yet  uncharged,  untried  David  Koresh  At- 
torney General  Janet  Reno  took  credit  and 
"blame,"  comparing  herself  and  the  presi- 
dent to  a  pair  of  World  War  II  generals 
who  could  not  exercise  constant  oversight 
...  the  sort  of  statement  World  War  II  vet- 
erans recognize  as  covering  your  ass. 


\ 


SEARCH  AND  DESTROY:  Police  batter  through  a  suspected 

drug  house  in  Detroit,  1988.  Many  drug-enforcement  officers  disregard 

the  Fourth  Amendment  and  conduct  their  raids  without  a  warrant, 

arguing  that  absolute  surprise  is  essential. 


ning  of  what  would  become  a  siege  and 
then  a  "dynamic  entry"  (military  parlance 
for  all-out  firepower  and  slaughter),  A.T.F. 
had  gone  secretly  to  the  U.S.  Army  for  ad- 
vanced training  in  terrorist  attacks  even 
though  the  Posse  Comitatus  Law  of  1878 
forbids  the  use  of  federal  troops  for  civilian 
law  enforcement.  Like  so  many  of  our 
laws,  in  the  interest  of  the  war  on  Drugs, 
this  law  can  be  suspended  if  the  army  is  re- 
quested by  the  Drug  Law  Enforcement 
Agency  to  fight  sin.  Koresh  was  secretly  ac- 
cused by  A.T.F.  of  producing  methamphet- 
amine  that  he  was  importing  from  nearby 
Mexico,  300  miles  to  the  south.  Mayday! 
The  army  must  help  out.  They  did,  though 
the  charges  against  drug-hating  Koresh 
were  untrue.  The  destruction  of  the  Branch 
Davidians  had  now  ceased  to  be  a  civil  af- 
fair where  the  Constitution  supposedly 
rules.  Rather,  it  became  a  matter  of  grave 
military  necessity:  hence  a  CS-gas  attack  (a 
gas  which  the  U.S.  had  just  signed  a  treaty 


nyway,  Ms.  Reno  presided  over  the 
largest  massacre  of  Americans  by 
American  Feds  since  1890  and  the 
fireworks  at  Wounded  Knee.  Eighty-two 
Branch  Davidians  died  at  Waco,  including 
30  women  and  25  children.  Will  our  Jac- 
obins ever  be  defeated  as 
the  French  ones  were?  Ah 
. . .  The  deliberate  erasure 
of  elements  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  (in  law  as  opposed 
to  in  fact  when  the  police 
choose  to  go  on  the  ram- 
page, breaking  laws  and 
heads)  can  be  found  in 
loony  decisions  by  lower 
courts  that  the  Supreme 
Court  prefers  not  to  con- 
form with  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
It  is  well  known  that  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Agen- 
cy and  the  I.R.S.  are  in- 
veterate thieves  of  private 
property  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law  or  redress  or 
reimbursement  later  for 
the  person  who  has  been 
robbed  by  the  state  but 
committed  no  crime.  Cur- 
rently, according  to  Kopel 
and  Blackman,  U.S.  and  some  state  laws 
go  like  this:  whenever  a  police  officer  is 
permitted,  with  or  without  judicial  ap- 
proval, to  investigate  a  potential  crime,  the 
officer  may  seize  and  keep  as  much  prop- 
erty associated  with  the  alleged  criminal  as 
the  police  officer  considers  appropriate.  Al- 
though forfeiture  is  predicated  on  the  prop- 
erty's being  used  in  a  crime,  there  shall  be 
no  requirement  that  the  owner  be  con- 
victed of  a  crime.  It  shall  be  irrelevant  that 
the  person  was  acquitted  of  the  crime  on 
which  the  seizure  was  based,  or  was  never 
charged  with  any  offense.  Plainly,  Judge 
Kafka  was  presiding  in  1987  ( United  States 
v.  Sandini)  when  this  deranged  formula  for 
theft  by  police  was  made  law:  "The  inno- 
cence of  the  owner  is  irrelevant,"  declared 
the  court.  "It  is  enough  that  the  property 
was  involved  in  a  violation  to  which  forfei- 
ture attaches."  Does  this  mean  that  some- 
one who  has  committed  no  crime,  but  may 
yet  someday,  will  be  unable  to  get  his  prop- 
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back  because  U.S   v,  Sandini 
si. lies  firmly,  "The  burden  of  proof  rests 
on  the  partj  alleging  ownership"? 

I  Ins  son  of  situation  is  particular!)  ex- 
citing foi  the  woof-woof  brigade  of  police 
since,  according  to  onetime  attorney  gener- 
al Richard  Thomburgh,  over  l>o  percent  of 
.ill  American  paper  currency  contains  drug 
residue;  this  means  thai  anyone  carrying, 

let  ns  say.  a  thousand  dollars  in  cash  will 
be  found  with  "drug  money."  which  must 
be  seized  and  taken  away  to  be  analyzed 

and,  somehow,  never  returned  to  Us  owner 
if  the  clever  policeman  knows  his  Sandini. 
All  across  the  country  high-school  ath- 
letes are  singled  out  for  drug  testing  while 
random  searches  are  carried  out  in  the 
classroom.  On  March  8,  1991,  according 
to  Bovard,  at  the  Sandburg  High  School  in 
Chicago,  two  teachers  (their  gender  is  not 
given  so  menial  pornographers  can  fill  in 
their  own  details)  spotted  a  16-year-old 
boy  wearing  sweatpants.  Their  four  eyes 


A  journalist,  Richard  A.  Serrano,  has 
jllSt   published   One  of  Ours     lanolin 

McVeigh  ami  the  Oklahoma  ( )i\  Bombing. 

I  ike  everyone  else.  I  fear,  I  was  sick  of  the 
subject.  Nothing  could  justify  the  murder 
of  those  168  men,  women,  and  children, 
none  of  whom  had,  as  far  as  we  know, 
anything  al  all  to  do  with  the  federal 
slaughter  at  Waco,  the  ostensible  reason 
lor  McVeigh's  fury.  So  why  write  such  a 
book'.'  Serrano  hardly  finds  McVeigh  sym- 
pathetic, but  he  does  manage  to  make  him 
credible  in  an  ominously  fascinating  book. 

Born  in  1968,  McVeigh  came  from  a 
rural  family  that  had  been,  more  or 
less,  dispossessed  a  generation  earlier. 
Father  Bill  had  been  in  the  U.S.  Army. 
Mother  worked.  They  lived  in  a  western- 
New  York  blue-collar  town  called  Pendle- 
ton. Bill  grows  vegetables;  works  at  a  lo- 
cal G.M.  plant;  belongs  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Of  the  area,  he  says. 


The  army  and  McVeigh  parted  once 
the  war  was  done.  He  took  odd  jobs. 
He  got  interested  in  the  far  right's 
paranoid  theories  and  in  what  Joel  Dyer 
calls  "The  Religion  ol Conspiracy."  An 
army  buddy,  Terry  Nichols,  acted  as  his 
guide.  Together  they  obtained  a  book 
called  Privacy,  on  how  to  vanish  from  the 
government's  view,  go  underground, 
make  weapons.  Others  had  done  the 
same,  including  the  Weaver  family,  who 
had  moved  to  remote  Ruby  Ridge  in  Ida- 
ho. Randy  Weaver  was  a  cranky  white 
separatist  with  Christian  Identity  beliefs. 
He  wanted  to  live  with  his  family  apart 
from  the  rest  of  America.  This  was  a 
challenge  to  the  F.B.I.  When  Weaver  did 
not  show  up  in  court  to  settle  a  minor 
firearms  charge,  they  slaked  him  out 
August  21,  1992.  When  the  Weaver  dog 
barked,  they  shot  him;  when  the 
Weavers'  14-year-old  son  fired  in  their  di- 
rection, they  shot  him  in  the  back  and 


iThe  dispossessed  rural  population  despairs  or  rages.* 


glitteringly  alert,  they  cased  his  crotch, 
which  they  thought  "appeared  to  be  'too 
well  endowed.'"  He  was  taken  to  a  locker 
room  and  stripped  bare.  No  drugs  were 
found,  only  a  nonstandard  scrotal  sac.  He 
was  let  go  as  there  is  as  yet  no  law  penal- 
izing a  teenager  for  being  better  hung  than 
his  teachers.  The  lad  and  his  family  sued. 
The  judge  was  unsympathetic.  The  teach- 
ers, he  ruled,  "did  all  they  could  to  ensure 
that  the  plaintiff's  privacy  was  not  erod- 
ed." Judge  Kafka  never  sleeps. 

Although  drugs  are  immoral  and  must 
be  kept  from  the  young,  thousands  of 
schools  pressure  parents  to  give  the  drug 
Ritalin  to  any  lively  child  who  may,  sensi- 
bly, show  signs  of  boredom  in  his  class- 
room. Ritalin  renders  the  child  docile  if 
not  comatose.  Side  effects?  "Stunted 
growth,  facial  tics,  agitation  and  aggres- 
sion, insomnia,  appetite  loss,  headaches, 
stomach  pains  and  seizures."  Marijuana 
would  be  far  less  harmful. 

The  bombing  of  the  Alfred  P.  Murrah 
Federal  Building  in  Oklahoma  City  was 
not  unlike  Pearl  Harbor,  a  great  shock  to 
an  entire  nation  and,  one  hopes,  a  sort  of 
wake-up  call  to  the  American  people  that 
all  is  not  well  with  us.  As  usual,  the  me- 
dia responded  in  the  only  way  they  know 
how.  Overnight,  one  Timothy  McVeigh 
became  the  personification  of  evil.  Of  mo- 
tiveless malice.  There  was  the  usual  specu- 
lation about  confederates.  Grassy  knoll- 
sters.  But  only  one  other  maniac  was 
named,  Terry  Nichols;  he  was  found 
guilty  of  "conspiring"  with  McVeigh,  but 
he  was  not  in  on  the  slaughter  itself. 


"When  I  grew  up,  it  was  all  farms.  When 
Tim  grew  up,  it  was  half  and  half." 

Tim  turns  out  to  be  an  uncommonly  in- 
telligent and  curious  boy.  He  does  well  in 
high  school.  He  is,  as  his  defense  attorney 
points  out,  "a  political  animal."  He  reads 
history,  the  Constitution.  He  also  has  a 
lifelong  passion  for  guns:  motivation  for 
joining  the  army.  In  Bush's  Gulf  War  he 
was  much  decorated  as  an  infantryman,  a 
born  soldier.  But  the  war  itself  was  an  eye- 
opener,  as  wars  tend  to  be  for  those  who 
must  fight  them.  Later,  he  wrote  a  journal- 
ist how  "we  were  falsely  hyped  up."  The 
ritual  media  demonizing  of  Saddam, 
Arabs,  Iraqis  had  been  so  exaggerated  that 
when  McVeigh  got  to  Iraq  he  was  startled 
to  "find  out  they  are  normal  like  me  and 
you.  They  hype  you  to  take  these  people 
out.  They  told  us  we  were  to  defend 
Kuwait  where  the  people  had  been  raped 
and  slaughtered.  War  woke  me  up." 

As  usual,  there  were  stern  laws  against 
American  troops  fraternizing  with  the  ene- 
my. McVeigh  writes  a  friend,  "We've  got 
these  starving  kids  and  sometimes  adults 
coming  up  to  us  begging  for  food. . . .  It's 
really  'trying'  emotionally.  It's  like  the 
puppy  dog  at  the  table;  but  much  worse. 
The  sooner  we  leave  here  the  better.  I  can 
see  how  the  guys  in  Vietnam  were  getting 
killed  by  children."  Serrano  notes,  "At  the 
close  of  the  war,  a  very  popular  war, 
McVeigh  had  learned  that  he  did  not  like 
the  taste  of  killing  innocent  people.  He 
spat  into  the  sand  at  the  thought  of  being 
forced  to  hurt  others  who  did  not  hate 
him  any  more  than  he  them." 


killed  him.  When  Mrs.  Weaver,  holding  a 
baby,  came  to  the  door  F.B.I,  sniper 
Lon  Horiuchi  shot  her  head  off.  The 
next  year  the  Feds  took  out  the  Branch 
Davidians. 

For  Timothy  McVeigh,  the  A.T.F.  be- 
came the  symbol  of  oppression  and  mur- 
der. Since  he  was  now  suffering  from  an 
exaggerated  sense  of  justice,  not  a  com- 
mon American  trait,  he  went  to  war  pret- 
ty much  on  his  own  and  ended  up  slaugh- 
tering more  innocents  than  the  Feds  had 
at  Waco.  Did  he  know  what  he  was  doing 
when  he  blew  up  the  Alfred  P.  Murrah 
Federal  Building  in  Oklahoma  City  be- 
cause it  contained  the  hated  bureau? 
McVeigh  remained  silent  throughout  his 
trial.  Finally,  as  he  was  about  to  be  sen- 
tenced, the  court  asked  him  if  he  would 
like  to  speak.  He  did.  He  rose  and  said, 
"I  wish  to  use  the  words  of  Justice  Bran- 
deis  dissenting  in  Olmstead  to  speak  for 
me.  He  wrote,  'Our  government  is  the  po- 
tent, the  omnipresent  teacher.  For  good 
or  ill,  it  teaches  the  whole  people  by  its 
example.'"  Then  McVeigh  was  sentenced 
to  death  by  the  government. 

Those  present  were  deeply  confused  by 
McVeigh's  quotation.  How  could  the  Dev- 
il quote  so  saintly  a  justice?  I  suspect  that 
he  did  it  in  the  same  spirit  that  lago  an- 
swered Othello  when  asked  why  he  had 
done  what  he  had  done:  "Demand  me 
nothing:  what  you  know,  you  know:  from 
this  time  forth  I  never  will  speak  word." 
Now  we  know,  too;  or  as  my  grandfather 
used  to  say  back  in  Oklahoma,  "Every 
pancake  has  two  sides."  □ 
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HOUGH     IT'S    BEEN    SAID    WE    HAVE    HEARTS    OF    CHAMPIONS 
RE    JUST    YOUR    AVERAGE,     RUN-OF-THE-MILL 
NDIDATES    FOR    HEART    DISEASE. 


e,  we  may  be  athletes  but  we  are  women  first.  And  each  year,  more  women  are  killed  by  cardiovascular-related  disease  than  all 
tis  of  cancer,  lung  disease,  accidents  and  AIDS  combined.  So  take  some  simple  steps  now  to  reduce  your  chance  of  becoming 


lerican  Heart 
Association* 

Fighting  Heart  Disease 
and  Stroke 


ft       a  statistic  later.  Contact  the  American  Heart  Association  at   1 -888-MYHtART  or   Fct":7#|"a 
IV     www.w0men.americanheart.0r3  to  receive  free  information.  And  pass  this  message  on   L     #  Li!  lO 
to  your  sisters,  mothers,  daughters  and  friends.  Just  in  case  the  three  of  us  don't  get  to  them  first.    IWHOOunCMfB 


Aetna  U.S.  Healthcare  it  proud  to  join  the  AHA  in  the  fight  to  prevent  heart  diieoie  and  itrolcc  in  women. 


(8 Aetna  US  Heollhcore  Inc 


GOWNED  FOR  GLORY 


Charles  James's  gowns,  the  most  expensive  in  the  world  in  the  1950s,  were 

created  in  an  atmosphere  of  Sturm  unci  Drang.  But  fellow  couturiers, 

including  Dior  and  Chanel,  placed  James  at  the  top  of  their  pantheon,  and  20  years 

after  his  death  his  designs  still  speak  of  mad  genius 

BY  LAURA  JACOBS 


t  didn't  look  like  much  on  the  hanger. 
A  black  satin  sheath  with  some  tucks 
and  slits.  But  open  the  William  Doyle 
catalogue  to  page  22.  where  the  dress 
was  fleshed  out  on  a  mannequin, 
and  you  face  not  a  sheath  at  all,  but 
a  Venus  emerging  from  the  sea,  an 
inky  anemone.  There  was  the  bodice,  cling- 
ing yet  cracking  open  in  three  strange  Vs 
above  the  bust,  and  the  skirt,  caught  up  be- 
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Introducing  The  Codiva  Of  Cookies. 

They  make  other  cookies  seem  like  child's  play.  Five  blissful  biscuits.  All  lavished  with  chocolate. 
Each  one  irresistible  in  its  own  unique  way.  At  Codiva  boutiques  or  finer  department  stores.  Stop  in  or  call  1 8009  GODIVA  for  store  locations. 

Or  visit  us  at  www.CODIVA.com.  Or  Codiva@AOL. 


New  York 


Paris 


GODIVA 

Biscuits 


Tokyo 


Brussels 


fashion 


DRESSED  TO  THRILL 

James's  1947  showing  at  his  699  Madison 

Avenue  salon;  the  collection  featured  a 

pouf  dress  (left)  and  a  black  evening 

gown  (right)  designed  for  Millicent  Rogers. 

James's  back  is  to  the  camera;  fashion 

columnist  Austine  Hearst  (Mrs.  William 

Randolph  Hearst  Jr.)  is  to  his  left. 


couture  at  auction.  The  gown  was  made 
In  Charles  James. 

"I  am  what  is  popularly  regarded  as  the 
greatest  couturier  iii  the  western  world." 
These  were  among  the  last  words  Charles 
James  ever  spoke,  and  he  said  them  to  the 
ambulance  attendants  who  took  him  from 
New  York  City's  Chelsea  Hotel  to  Cabrini 
Medical  Center,  where  he  died  hours  later 
20  years  ago  at  the  age  of  72.  Even  then, 
James  had  been  out  of  business  for  20 
years,  having  closed  up  shop  in  1958,  or, 
rather,  having  had  it  closed  up  for  him  by 
the  I.R.S.  But  he  never  forgot  who,  or 
w  hy.  he  was:  James  was  the  couturier  who 
dressed  both  Chanel  and  Schiaperelli.  duel- 
ing divas  of  the  couture;  he  was  the  cou- 
turier esteemed  by  Dior,  who  called  his  work 
"poetry."  and  by  Balenciaga,  who  believed 
he'd  raised  dressmaking  to  a  "pure  art 
form."  Brilliantly,  ceaselessly,  some  would 
say  demonically,  he  never  let  anyone  else 
forget,  either.  "My  clothes,"  he  said,  "are 
on  different  schedules  going  into  eternity." 


i  i '. 


Charles  Wilson  Brega  James  was  born  on 
July  18,  1906,  in  his  parents' 
home  in  Surrey,  England.  His 
mother,  the  birdlike  Louise  Bre- 
ga, was  an  heiress  from  Chicago. 
The  paternal  line  was  pure  British  spine— 
his  father,  Ralph  Ernest  Haweis  James,  was 
an  instructor  at  the  Royal  Military  College 
at  Sandhurst.  Midwest  met  military  aboard 
ship,  when  Louise,  on  a  grand  tour,  met 
Ralph,  who  was  accompanying  a  regiment 
from  China  to  the  coronation  of  Edward 
VII.  They  married  in  1903. 

James  was  born  between  two  sisters,  and 
in-between  is  a  place  he  would  always  be, 
caught  as  he  was  between  a  doting  mother, 
her  warm  world  of  privilege  and  rich  con- 
nections, and  a  disapproving  father,  his  life 
of  cold  judgment.  Although  it  was  his 
mother's  world  James  would  enter,  the  fa- 
ther loomed  large.  An  early  photograph  of 
James  shows  a  tiny  boy  standing  at  regi- 
mental attention,  posing  with  his  "first  in- 
vention": it  is  a  clublike  form  made  of  fab- 
ric, and  he  holds  it  by  his  side  like  a  rifle. 
From  the  start  he  was  aware  of  military 
uniforms— the  precise  meaning  of  a  cut,  the 
rank  of  a  button.  The  syntax  of  status  was 
never  lost  on  Charles  James,  and  in  his  fa- 
ther's eyes,  his  status  was  small. 

Though  he  was  expected  to  follow  in  his 
father's  footsteps,  young  James  was  proving 
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Charles  James  was  esteemed  by  Balenciaga,  who  believed 


he'd  raised  dressmaking  to  a  "pure  art  form." 


to  be  a  musical  prodigy,  as  well  as  a  bud- 
ding poet  and  painter.  During  three  terms 
at  Harrow  (where  Churchill  also  studied) 
he  came  into  his  own,  not  least  through  his 
relationship  with  fellow  student  Cecil  Bea- 
ton, a  friendship  that  most  likely  began 
with  erotic  infatuation.  It  was  to  Harrow 
that  the  young  actress  Gertrude  Lawrence 
went  on  weekends,  to  go  canoeing  with 
Charles  and  Cecil.  By  the  time  James  was 
yanked  out  of  Harrow  by  his  father— be- 
cause Beaton  had  worn  makeup  to  a  the 
dansant—ti.  was  too  late.  He'd  found  his  mi- 
lieu, and  it  wasn't  the  mess  hall. 

James's  formal  education  ended  with  a 
little  more  musical  study  in  France,  and 
then  in  1924  the  family  moved  to  Chicago, 
where  he  was  plunked  into  a  job  arranged 
by  Samuel  Insull,  the  utilities  magnate. 
Within  a  year,  lightning  struck:  but  not 
with  Insull.  In  a  bolt  from  the  blue  James 
opened  a  hat  shop  on  State  Street.  Why 
and  how  hats?  At  19,  he  had  no  design  train- 


ing that  anyone  knew  of.  The  artist  Harold 
Stevenson  says,  "He  kind  of  left  the  im- 
pression that  he  arrived  full-blown  out  of 
the  head  of  Zeus."  Homer  Layne,  James's 
assistant  in  the  1970s  and  the  heir  to  his  es- 
tate, says,  "As  a  child  he  had  terrible  bouts 
of  boils,  and  I  think  the  family  sent  him  to 
a  resort  area  to  recover  from  it,  and  he  met 
a  hat  designer,  Boucheron.  He  learned  how 
to  sew  hat  shapes  from  this  person."  (Boils 
may  also  mark  the  beginning  of  James's 
lifelong  love  of  baths,  tub  filled  to  the  rim, 
often  overflowing.)  James  named  his  shop 
Charles  Boucheron  because  his  father 
would  not  hear  of  the  name  "James"  used 
in  such  a  business.  Those  early  hats  were 
declarations  of  independence  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Conscious  acts  of  curve  and  vol- 
ume, abstractions  subtly  biomorphic— like 
eggs  and  stingrays— they  are  the  later  James 
dresses  in  embryo  form. 

In  quick  succession,  James  opened 
and  closed  three  shops  in  Chicago.  In  her 
authoritative  text  continued  on  page  121 
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what's  in  your  bag  tells  a  story,  then 

ine  tells  all:  hotel  key,  city  map,  new 

staurant  guide,  tickets  to  play  (that 

9  one  could  get),  extra  shoes  (flats), 

stick  (True  Red),  MONTBLANC  pen. 

> 
ie  story  behind  the  story:  They  both 

:e  the  Meisterstuck  Solitaire  Leather.. 

oldalJ  (two  shqsJ his  and  hers)*vith 

movable  shoulaKfctraps  and  Outer 

id  inner  pockets.  She  shows  shades 

ofairban  finesse  in  Meisterstuck 

unflfcf  with  tortoise  shell 
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The  luxury  of  time,  life's  last  great  treasure.  It's  up  to  you  to  seize 

it— and  become  time's  keeper.  So,  slow  down  from  a  frenzied 

pace.  Tap  into  what  surrounds  you,  experience  and  explore. 

Here,  MONTBLANC  applauB      Ml  moments  savored  and 

the  simple  joy  of    jsilrely  pursuits. 
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at's  a  five  letter  word  for  deacceleralionV  my 
companion  asks  me  over  coffee.  Amused,  I  reply, 
"Easy.  You're  doing  it  right  now.  Relax" 

nging  words?  She  holds  the  Meisterstuck  Solitaire 
s  II  Rollerball;  he  holds  the  Edgar  Allen  Poe  I  imited 
.  On  her,  the  Meisterstuck  Chronograph  18  kt.  Col< 
ch.  On  him,  the  Meisterstuck  Reserve  de  Marche 
el  Watch.  Also  on  the  agenda:  the  Mcisicrstiick 
Leather  Organizer.  All  by  MONTBL  ANC. 


A  Special  Advertising  Sectiot 


SATURDAY,  6  P.M. 

Time  flies.  Flea  market,  blue  skies,  jazz  in  the  park.  Walked  for  miles. 

Twenty-minute  nap  and  we're  off.  Tonight,  we  dress  for  dinner  and  an  encore 

performance.  The  day  itself  deserves  a  standing  ovation. 

Pause  de  deux:  The  Reserve  de  Marche  Steel  Watch,  Solitaire  Sterling  Silver 
Cufflinks,  and  Eyewear,  all  from  the  Meisterstiick  collection;  the  Solitaire 

Doue  fountain  pen  and  Leather  Notebook  from  the  Meisterstiick 
Hommage  a  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  collection.  All  by  MONTBLANC. 
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Sunday  we  go  where  our  feel  take  us 
the  point  is  not  to  know.  Gallery  hop  and 
ndow  shop.  The  day  unfolds,  full  of  surprises. 

Time  to  go  inside.  Experience  the  world  of 


You'll  discover  stunning 
ieces,  handsome  leather  goods,  and 
instruments  that  all  possess 
ty  and  style  of  MONTBLANC. 
"  1-800-388-4810. 
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,  us  mm  m>  from  i' \ 1. 1  in'  The  Genius  oj 
Cluiilcs  James.  Elizabeth  Ann  Coleman,  a 
curator  at  Boston's  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
writes.    "Thus,  even  when  lie  was  barely 

22.   a    pattern   had   been   set lames 

would  make  hotels  his  home,  find  a 
source  for  borrowing  money,  and  then 
quickly  move  on,  usually  hounded  by 
creditors  and  often  having  offended  those 
best  in  a  position  to  help  him." 

In  1928,  still  22,  James  set  up  shop  in 
Manhattan  on  money  borrowed  from 
his  latest  passion,  a  son  of  the  Mc- 
Cormick  millions,  and  began  designing 
dresses  for  Best  &  Co.  By  1930  he  had 
made  his  famous  "Spiral  Wrap,"  or 
"Taxi."  dress-the  first  instance  of  a  zip- 
per spiraling  around  the  body,  a  rollcr- 


you  my  crown.  Wear  it  well."  (There  was  a 
curse  on  that  crown:  Poiret  died  penniless 
and  forgotten.)  By  the  time  James  returned 
to  New  York  City  in  October  of  1939,  he  was 
Left  Bank  and  Bloomsbury  combined,  with 
a  dash  of  Rue  de  la  Paix. 

James  was  like  no  other  designer  in 
town.  He  was  an  intellectual,  a  vora- 
cious reader.  He  quoted  Shakespeare 
and  the  Romantics,  was  passionate  about 
the  poetry  of  Emily  Dickinson  (it's  easy  to 
see  why— she,  too,  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  Eternity).  He  talked  history  and  phi- 
losophy, lent  books  to  friends.  He  was  a 
snob.  "If  you  were  very  common,"  ex- 
plains Miguel  Ferreras,  a  fashion  designer 
who  apprenticed  with  James  for  four  years, 
"you  had  to  be  Picasso  to  be  his  equal. 


April  24, 1996,  the  world  record  was  set  for  American 


couture  at  auction.  The  gown  was  made  by  Charles  James 


Athcnee,  at  midnight,  by  candlelight,  the 
gowns  floating  out  upon  the  ghostly  mu- 
sic of  Satie.  "It  was  the  most  extravagant, 
extraordinary  thing  that  you  can  humanly 
imagine,"  says  Harold  Stevenson,  "and 
had  no  commercial  value  whatsoever." 

One  doesn't  have  to  imagine  it.  One 
need  only  look  at  the  historic  photograph 
of  "Charles  James  gowns"  published  in 
Vogue  exactly  a  year  later,  in  June  1948.  It 
was  taken  by  Cecil  Beaton,  and  it  seems  to 
freeze,  or  frieze,  eight  women  in  a  vision  of 
otherworldly  elegance.  In  the  late  40s, 
James  was  no  longer  seeing  women  in 
sheaths,  but  as  sculptures.  The  inner  con- 
struction of  each  gown  was  independent  of 
its  outer  orchestral  crescendos,  those  folds 
and  billows,  and  often  more  technically 
complex  (there  could  be  18  bones  in  an  un- 
derbodice).  The  gowns  were  consuming  to 
make,  consuming  to  wear.  They  demanded 
grandeur,  not  just  bold  shoulders  and  a  tiny 
waist  but  a  powerful  sense  of  self.  No  sur- 


coaster  ride  from  neckline  to  hip.  It 
was  a  perfect  symbol  for  the  virtuosity 
and  the  vertigo  of  James's  life  in  the 
1930s,  a  decade  that  saw  him  shooting 
between  New  York  and  London  and 
Paris  and  Chicago,  funded  by  family  and 
friends.  He  had  London  salons  on  Bru- 
ton  and  Ryder  Streets,  a  Paris  atelier  in 
the  Hotel  Lancaster.  He  was  an  instant 
success— artistically,  not  fiscally. 

In  London.  James  was  dressing  aristo- 
crats—Anne, Countess  of  Rosse;  Lady  Ot- 
toline  Morrell— and  artsy  types  such  as 
Mrs.  Osbert  Lancaster,  wife  of  the  famous 
illustrator,  and  ballerina  Alicia  Markova. 
In  a  letter  to  Vita  Sackville-West,  Virginia 
Woolf  described  a  James  dress  as  "diabol- 
ical, and  geometrically  perfect."  Soon  the 
Americans  were  buying  their  Jameses:  style 
icons  Millicent  Rogers  and  Babe  Paley, 
sirens  Gypsy  Rose  Lee  and  Marlene 
Dietrich,  lovelies  Esme  O'Brien  and  Isa 
Jennings.  Fashion  publicist  Eleanor  Lam- 
bert remembers  making  the  pilgrimage 
around  1935.  "I  was  taken  into  a  sitting 
room  and  I  waited  and  waited.  And  final- 
ly the  doors  were  opened  dramatically. 
He'd  taken  white  tulle  and  made  a  great 
whoosh  of  it,  all  over  the  sofa,  and  he  was 
lying  there,  swathed  in  it." 

In  Paris,  the  English  eccentric  hobnobbed 
with  Gertrude  Stein  and  Colette,  Elsa  Schia- 
parelli  and  Christian  Berard.  When  James 
tried  to  hang  himself  because  of  a  boy  he 
was  infatuated  with,  his  across-the-hall  neigh- 
bor, Jean  Cocteau,  cut  him  down.  Mean- 
while, James  was  outcutting  the  couturiers, 
and  his  first  Paris  showing,  in  1937,  proved  it. 
Paul  Poiret.  the  designer  who  had  thrilled 
the  world  with  his  exotic  collections  at  the 
century's  start,  saw  James's  Ribbon  Cape— a 
sunburst  of  color  beams  made  from  old  Col- 
combet  millinery  ribbons— and  said.  "I  pass 


Otherwise,  forget  it." 

James  was  a  monologuist.  "He  talked 
incessantly,"  says  costume  designer  Miles 
White.  "One  time  he  was  telling  me  about 
having  a  clothes  dummy  made— that  con- 
versation went  on  for  a  week." 

And  a  teacher.  "He  was  tremendously 
eloquent,"  says  the  sculptor  Elizabeth 
Strong-Cuevas.  "He  was  a  historical  gos- 
sip. One  evening,  we  figured  the  average 
age  of  the  people  we'd  been  talking  about 
was  110." 

And  he  was  a  couturier,  engaged  in  the 
art  of  haute  couture  ("high  seams")— 
original  designs  custom-made.  The  only 
other  "American  couturiers"  were  Main- 
bocher,  a  Chicagoan  working  in  Paris, 
and  Valentina,  a  Russian  in  New  York. 
Neither  worked  on  James's  scale,  or 
made  dressmaking  such  a  ravishing  and 
unrelenting  communication.  Neither  car- 
ried the  James  flame.  Once  the  war  end- 
ed, and  with  his  great  ladies  now  stream- 
ing into  his  salon  on  Madison  Avenue, 
James  made  another  symbolic  gesture. 

In  1947.  10  years  after  his  first  Paris 
showing,  four  months  after  Dior's  New 
Look  had  swerved  the  fashion  focus 
back  to  Paris,  James  too  returned  there 
for  a  showing.  Berard  and  Comte  Etiennc 
de  Beaumont  sent  the  invitations— no 
businesspeople,  only  society,  the  better 
press,  and,  of  course,  the  couturiers.  This 
show  was  another  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence—with a  built-in  jab  at  The 
System.  Why,  after  all,  should  Ameri- 
can buyers  go  to  Paris  when  they  had  one 
of  the  great  couturiers  in  their  midst'.' 
The  show  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Pla/a 


prise,  then,  that  it  was  stars  of  society  and 
stage  who  wore  James,  women  such  as 
Mona  Harrison,  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
Whitney,  Doris  Duke,  Tilly  Losch.  "He  was 
the  top  artist  in  his  field,"  says  singer  Marti 
Stevens.  "One  went  to  James  for  a  gown  as 
one  went  to  La  Grenouille  for  a  souffle." 

That  Vogue  photograph— "a  tremen- 
dous sensation,"  says  Miguel  Ferreras— 
took  a  day  to  make  because  James  couldn't 
stop  rushing  in  to  re-drape  the  dresses. 
Indeed,  that  blur  in  the  left  side  of  the 
shot  could  be  the  restless  spirit  of  James, 
never  finished,  forever  ruffling  the  calm. 
For  the  making  of  his  marvels— day  suits 
of  such  pristine  seaming  that  MoMA 
founding  director  Alfred  Barr  compared 
them  to  the  best  15th-century  armor; 
gowns  that  were  the  climax  of  almost 
every  fund-raiser  fashion  show  of  the  era- 
happened  in  an  atmosphere  of  unforget- 
table Sturm  und  Drang. 

Invention  began  at  night,  after  dinner. 
"We'd  go  back  to  the  workroom."  says 
Ferreras,  "and  we'd  drape  and  we'd  drape 
until  11,  until  12."  During  the  day,  the 
workroom  of  up  to  20  dedicated  tailors 
and  seamstresses  completed  orders  and 
interpreted  the  work  of  the  night  before. 
A  newcomer  began  by  picking  up  pins  It 
you  got  to  actually  use  a  pin.  it  had  to  go 
in  at  a  45-degree  angle.  "It  was  sacred," 
says  Ferreras.  "and  you  had  to  follow  it." 

"James  would  look  at  a  muslin."  says 
designer  George  Hallos,  "and  he  would 
go  into  a  rage.  And  it  was  quite  often  over 
the  way  the  pins  were  put  in." 

"He  had  this  phobia  th.it  everything 
had  to  be  in  place."  remembers  designer 
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Arnold  Scaasi.  "He  was  a  terrible 
egomaniac,  obviously.  But  he  was 
very  dogmatic  about  what  he  did. 
He  absolutely  wanted  perfection, 
both  in  the  female  body  and  in  his 
designs  for  it." 

"They  weren't  clothes,"  says  Hal- 
ley,  "they  were  sculpture.  He  would 
change  it  and  rip  it  and  redo  it  and 
fix  it  until  it  was  almost  worn-out  be- 
fore a  customer  got  it." 

"Oh,  it  couldn't  be  complicated 
enough  for  Mr.  James,"  says  assistant 
James  Somerville. 

"When  Charles  entered  the  work- 
room," says  Harold  Stevenson,  "havoc 
rose.  What  could  be  considered  a  perfec- 
tion by  Dior  or  Balenciaga  had  nothing  to 
do  with  what  Charles  considered  perfec- 
tion. He  was  not  in  the  marketplace." 

And  he  almost  never— everyone  agrees— 
delivered  on  time.  Endless  stories  attest 
to  James's  problem  with  delivery;  few  ex- 
plain it.  One  told  by  costume  designer 
Ray  Diffen  contains  a  key  to  James's  ge- 
nius. "Jennifer  Jones  was  in  town  and 
she  became  pregnant.  We  were  making 
her  a  satin  evening  coat,  and  I  had  to 
pad  the  dressmaker  dummy  with  the 
size  of  the  baby,  which  was  a  little 
bump.  Well,  I  was  adding  to  the  baby  all 
the  time.  And  then  she  had  the  baby. 
She  didn't  get  the  coat  till  after  it  was 
born.  But  it  was  a  beautiful  coat,  very 
flat  in  the  back  with  this  projection  in 
the  front." 


James  copied  no  one.  For  him,  design 
wasn't  a  matter  of  flat  sketches  and 
chic  references;  it  was  a  dimensional 
process.  James  held  back  delivery  so  the 
line  could  develop,  the  shape  grow.  "When 
a  dress  was  finished,"  says  Diffen,  "it 
would  go  round  to  the  hotel  [the  Sherry- 
Netherland,  where  the  designer  lived]  to 
be  vetted,  and  it  would  come  back  with  a 
piece  of  the  bodice  missing,  and  a  piece 
of  muslin  pinned  in  on  another  grain.  It 
meant  the  delivery  couldn't  take  place." 

"Because  it  was  never  finished,"  ex- 
plains illustrator  Joe  Eula.  "When  you're 
designing  for  the  air  around  the  body  it's 
tough  to  know  when  you're  done."  Conse- 
quently, opera  star  Lily  Pons  had  to  hold 
a  boat  for  her  Charles  James  wardrobe. 
The  coats  and  suits  Lee  Krasner  was  to 
wear  at  her  husband  Jackson  Pollack's  ret- 
rospective in  Europe  barely  made  it  to  the 


FASHION  FORWARD 

Clockwise  from  far  left:  Marlene  Dietrich  models  a 
Charles  James  satin  dinner  sheath  for  the  October  1944  Vogu\ 
the  magazine's  April  1952  cover  features  James's 
dove-gray  felt  helmet  hat;  the  designer  attends  to  a  model 
wearing  his  envelope  peplum  jacket  and  wraparound  sheath  si 
March  1948;  James's  elaborate  southern  dinner  suit  as 
shown  in  Harper's  Bazaar,  January  1941. 


airport.  And  cabaret  sing- 
er Lisa  Kirk  had  to  give 
James  fake  dates  for  her 
openings  at  the  Persian 
Room.  To  James,  a  dead- 
line was  a  kind  of  death. 
But  look  at  the  clothes 
and  they  are  all  about  life. 

i  I  remember  when  these 
I  dresses  came  out,"  says 
I  FIT.  curator  of  cos- 
tumes Ellen  Shanley,  dis- 
cussing the  ball  gowns 
she  used  in  a  1993  James 
exhibition.  "They  were  on 
the  floor,  wrapped  in 
sheets  with  big  diaper 
pins.  When  we  undid  the 
pins,  all  this  inner  struc- 
ture just  went  whooooo  and  they  opened 
up,  almost  like  a  woman's  body." 

"What  is  the  true  function  of  fash- 
ion," James  once  asked  and  answered, 
"but  to  be  a  rehearsal  for  propagation?" 
Again  and  again,  James  circled  in  on 
tumescent  shapes— beginning  with  his 
first  masterpiece,  the  white  satin  eider- 
down jacket  of  1937,  now  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  and  the  precursor 
to  every  down  parka  on  the  market  to- 
day. Its  plush,  larval  lobes  hold  it  thickly 
open— as  if  an  idea  were  hatching.  Look 
to  the  suggestion  of  metamorphosis  with- 
in James's  much-coveted  winter  coats, 
their  seams  worked  into  carapace  and 
cocoon  curves  that  hold  to  this  day.  And 
then  there's  the  glistening  emergence:  the 
gowns  of  satin  hardening  like  newborn 
mantises,  flaring  like  Georgia  O'Keeffe 
shells  and  flowers,  sailing  like  alien 
mother  ships.  Stand  back  and  blush,  for 
if  the  subject  is  progeny,  posterity,  the 
imagery  is  labial,  genital. 

James's  thematic  coherence  is  stun- 
ning, a  form  of  Freudian  case  study.  For 
instance,  it  was  in  1948  that  James  mas- 
terminded the  most  memorable  ad  cam- 
paign of  the  era:  "Modess  . . .  because." 
He  made  a  number  of  gowns  for  Mrs. 
Johnson,  of  Johnson  &  Johnson,  and 
they  were  used  to  advertise  the  unmen- 
tionable in  photos  by  Beaton.  "It  was  so 
glamorous,"  says  Somerville.  "I  could 
picture  10-year-olds  dying  to  have  their 
first  period." 

"Charles  James  creations"    that's  what 
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lh    gi  »\  ns    Knd  Foi  I 
■  i  sal    i  )n    assistant  re- 
ithei      nili  in  assent,  that 
uld  be  trickj  to  work  with  late  ;n 
i  verj  excited  when 
he  wi  rked    One  thing  might  lead  to  an- 
other. "It  was  just  part  ol  the  process. 
You  tried  to  have  oiw  of  the  ladies  there 
working  with  you."  (  \t  New  York's  infa- 
mous I  verard  Baths,  James  once  draped 
Ins  sheet  into  a  1913  hobble  skirt,  to  the 
wordless  amusement  of  his  friends.) 

{ I  i  was  complete,  total,  artistic  vision."  says 
I  Patricia  Meats,  who  stands  guard  over 
I  the  world's  largest  collection  of  Charles 
James,  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum  of  Art. 
"Each  dress  reflects  his  tortured  soul.  He's 
trying  to  deal  with  his  own  sexuality,  his 
own  conflicts  in  life.  I  think  he  was  pan- 
sexual,  every  form  of  sensuality  of  the 
body  encompassed  him.  He  even  made 
baby  clothing.  To  him  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction with  human  form." 

His  overflowing  baths,  a  maddening 
refrain  for  hoteliers,  read  like  amniotic 
escapes.  His  tendency  to  wrap  himself  in 
tulle,  to  climb  into  his  own  dresses,  is  an 
obvious  return  to  the  womb.  And  then 
there's  the  gown  that  James  ranked  first 
among  his  works:  the  black-and-white 
"Abstract."  which  Mrs.  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst  Jr.  premiered  at  the  1953 
March  of  Dimes  fashion  show— to  thun- 
derous applause— and  which  is  so  intri- 
cately "built"  that  to  get  a  good  cross- 


Menil,  another  immensely  wealthy  wom- 
an who  lived  loi  an.  not  only  wore 
James  but  hired  him  to  tie  the  interior 

decoration  of  her  new  house  in  Houston, 
a  little  brick  number  by  Philip  Johnson 
And  in  Millicent  Rogers,  the  Standard 
Oil  heiress.  James  had  a  close  friend  and 
client  who  preserved  his  pieces  as  if  they 
were  precious  objets. 

But  no  one  could  give  enough.  And 
James  couldn't  charge  enough.  It  didn't 
matter  that  his  gowns,  at  $1,200  a  pop, 
were  the  most  expensive  in  the  world.  As 
James  once  said,  it  took  $500,000  a  year 
to  run  a  couture  business.  His  overhead 
was  enormous,  and  he  was  careless  with 
money.  A  friend  remembers  James  tip- 
ping a  taxi  driver  with  a  $100  bill— he 
thought  it  was  a  single.  James  continual- 
ly paid  employees  with  postdated  checks, 
wrote  rubber  ones  at  restaurants.  And 
his  books  were  a  disaster.  "He  had  all 
sorts  of  accountants  coming  in  and  try- 
ing to  straighten  things  out,"  says  Jeanne 
Bultman,  who  did  some  bookkeeping  for 
James.  "Nobody  was  successful,  because 
he'd  tear  the  whole  thing  apart."  It  wasn't 
that  James  hated  ledgers  and  numbers- 
he  loved  them.  "It  was  detail,  you  see," 
continues  Bultman,  "detail  the  same  way 
that  his  gowns  were  detailed,  and  it  could 
always  be  better." 

James  liked  to  claim  that  he  didn't  care 
about  money,  yet  he  knew  he  could  be 
making  it.  So  he  plotted.  He  sold  gowns 
to  Ohrbach's,  Neiman  Marcus,  and  Lord 


"He  was  the  top  artist  in  his  field,"  says  Marti  Stevens.  "One  went 


section  drawing  of  it  Elizabeth 
Coleman  had  to  hire  an  engineer. 
This  gown  has  a  vast  skirt  shaped 
like  a  four-chambered  wave,  an  undulat- 
ing infinity,  but  the  woman  inside  resides 
in  a  long,  slim,  you  might  say  anatomi- 
cally correct  tube  coming  up  the  center. 
It  is  Dress  as  Genesis— darkness  and 
light,  vaults  and  waters.  Why  this  obses- 
sive return  to  the  sites  where  life  begins, 
to  the  spiral  and  the  sea?  Because  James 
was  making  metaphors  of  conception. 
As  if  to  reconceive  himself. 

The  1950s  were  the  last  decade  of 
James's  life  in  business,  a  decade  in 
which  his  demons  reigned.  Now  more 
than  ever  he  was  tossed  between  matri- 
archal waves  of  sponsorship  and  his  own 
militant  business  tactics.  There  were  infu- 
sions of  cash  from  his  generous  Aunt  En- 
ders,  and  even  larger  sums  from  her  best 
friend,  Mrs.  William  H.  Moore,  of  the 
Nabisco  fortune,  who  was  giving  James 
$50,000  every  six  months.  Dominique  de 


Noel  (  oward.  James  had  been  having  a 
very  public  fling  with  a  man  named 
Keith  Cuerdon,  a  stage  designer  who 
lived  on  I  ire  Island  with  a  wife  named 
Nancy.  What  happened  next  depends 
on  who  tells  the  story:  (I)  Nancy  took 
up  Charles  to  punish  her  husband;  (2) 
Charles  stole  away  Nancy,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  rich.  These  are  outside  in- 
terpretations. Those  close  to  the  couple 
say  it  was  a  true  marriage,  if  a  strange 
one.  "She  looked  like  a  refined  version, 
a  quiet  version,  of  him,"  remembers 
Miles  White. 

"He  was  very  faithful  to  her,  very  de- 
voted." says  Harold  Stevenson.  "But  he 
revamped  her  into  this  terribly  sophisti- 
cated mannequin,  which  wasn't  terribly 
suitable  to  Nancy."  ("Everyone  thinks  I 
married  Nancy  for  her  money,"  James 
would  later  say  to  Stevenson.  "I  stupidly 
married  Nancy  because  I  loved  her.  I 
should  have  married  her  for  her  money- 
she  would  have  been  happy,  I  would  have 
been  happy,  and  everybody  would  have 
gotten  along  beautifully.")  Nancy  brought 
James  domestic  normalcy.  And  she 
bought  him  time.  For  by  1954,  James's 
most  problematic  patterns  were  crowding 
in.  His  perfectionism  had  became  a  form 
of  paranoia:  it  was  his  way  or  no  way— 
anything  else  was  sabotage.  Except  for 
Babs  Simpson  of  Harper's  Bazaar  and 
Vogue's  Bettina  Ballard,  he  hated  the 
ladies  of  the  fashion  glossies.  "He  thought 
they  were  all  complete  charlatans,"  says 
Joe  Eula.  The  worst  was 
Diana  Vreeland,  who  en- 
raged James  when  she  ran 
a  photograph  in  Harper's 
Bazaar  of  his  "Pagoda" 


&  Taylor,  which  the  companies 
could  then  use  as  "inspiration"  for  store- 
manufactured  ready-to-wear  gowns.  It  was 
an  idea  modeled  on  the  traditional  Paris- 
to-America  translation  of  couture,  and  an 
early  instance  of  an  American  designer 
making  his  name  his  capital. 

Then  James  upped  the  ante.  He 
turned  his  flame  to  Seventh  Avenue  and 
forged  fashion's  first  licensing  deals.  The 
man  who  said  "I  am  the  most  copied 
person  in  the  world"  was  finally  going  to 
control  the  copying.  And  by  1954  it  was 
happening.  Charles  James  Services,  Inc., 
ran  a  full-page  ad  in  Women's  Wear  Daily, 
listing  all  20  alliances  and  awards:  two 
Cotys,  in  1950  and  1954,  and  a  Neiman 
Marcus  Award  in  1953.  It  had  the  appear- 
ance of  success. 

Also  in  1954,  a  surprise  announce- 
ment: James,  at  48,  married  Nancy  Lee 
Cnegory.  It  was  like  something  out  of 


suit,  its  jacket  tipped  up  in  front, 
rather  than  flying  back  as  it  was  meant 
to.  He  felt  she  used  her  job  for  self- 
aggrandizement,  when  she  should  have 
aggrandized  him  (he  had  a  point).  She 
was,  he  said,  "that  faggot  woman." 

Stories  abound  of  James's  inability  to 
deal  with  even  the  smallest  setbacks. 
He  threatened  to  release  a  jar  of 
moths  in  the  salon  of  a  furrier  who  fired 
him  for  nondelivery.  He  actually  did 
empty  a  jar  of  cockroaches  on  the  front 
desk  of  the  Delmonico  Hotel— a  stunt  to 
justify  not  paying  his  rent.  People  grew 
afraid  of  James  because  he  feared  noth- 
ing. Back  at  the  salon,  he  would  sell  the 
same  dress  to  three  women,  creating 
chaos,  or  borrow  a  dress  from  one  client 
to  lend  to  another.  And  downtown,  man- 
ufacturers were  helpless  before  his  hig.h- 
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.  d    his  of!  hand  delivi 
onstanl  finam  ial  short 

Jolll.    UK  l     Hi" 

ins  finances  with   new 

-  .'inn. ink's  in  .1  kind  <>i  shell  game  that, 
according  to  Coleman,  would  make 
"ownership  ol  Ins  nanu  an  unresolvable 
question  I  hat  name  which  menu  so 
much!  Nancy's  monej  allowed  James  to 
keep  creating  (all  of  36  gar- 
ments m  ll)>4)  and  to  sue. 
sue.  sue  the  thieves  on  Sev- 
enth Avenue. 

"lie  Kned  accounting 
books  and  lawsuits,"  re- 
members Seaasi.  "Anything 
that  had  to  do  with  finance 
and  drama  and  the  drama 
of  business.  Because  he  was 
a  great  orator  and  it  gave 
him  a  chance  to  spout 
whatever  he  believed  in." 
And  so  James  sued  clients 
(Paulette  Goddard,  who 
hadn't  paid  for  a  pantsuit), 
editors  (Sally  Kirkland  at 
Life,  for  writing  fashion  cap- 
tions he  didn't  like),  even  in- 
stitutions (he  slapped  a  suit 
on  the  Brooklyn  Museum, 
loving  home  to  hundreds  of 
James  creations,  because  he 
suddenly  wanted  his  clothes 
back).  Nor  was  he  above 
sending  witty,  vicious  let- 
ters of  attack  (often  written 
in  creepy  green  ink),  or 
even  physically  lunging  at 
people  (at  Eleanor  Lam- 
bert for  remaining  neutra 
on  the  witness  stand). 

The  year  1954  brought 
James  his  big  moment 
in  the  spotlight, 
the  lawsuit  with  dress 
manufacturer  Samuel 
Winston.  Like  the  oth- 
er turning  points  in  James's 
life,  this  was  symbolic:  a  case 
about  "copying."  James  was 
fighting  for  the  primacy  of  the  designer, 
the  protection  of  a  designer's  name  and 
creations— one  of  his  life's  causes.  When 
Winston  sued  him  for  $61,341  for 
breach  of  contract,  James  countersued 
for  $250,000,  charging  breach  of  con- 
tract and  style  piracy.  A  tangled  case, 
it  came  down  to  this:  Winston  allowed 
his  house  designer  Roxanne  to  knock 
off  James's  designs  within  months  of 
receiving  them,  despite  a  contract  with 
James  that  stipulated  waiting  a  season. 
Though  Winston  dropped  his  suit,  James 
forged  on.  In  1956  he  won— a  classic  ex- 
ample of  winning  the  battle  and  losing 


the  vv.ii     Having  spent   S  100,000  on  the 

case,  lames  received  a  settlement  of  only 
$19,018  which  was  immediate!)  attached 
bv  the  federal  government  lor  back 
taxes.  And  here  lies  the  financial  lolly 
inside  the  dreams  anil  schemes  of  Charles 
.1. lines:  he  had  never  paid  withhold- 
ing taxes  on  his  businesses.  In  1957 
and  '58  the  I.R.S.  zeroed  in.  and  all  of  it 


diabolical,  and  geometrically  perfect." 


the  salon,  the  workrooms,  the  contracts, 
the  clients,  the  staff,  the  smoke,  the 
mirrors— folded  like  a  castle  of  cards.  In 
1961,  with  nothing  to  live  in,  the  mar- 
riage folded,  too. 

In  1964,  James  took  up  final  residence 
in  the  arty  but  seedy  Chelsea  Hotel  on 
West  23rd  Street.  For  a  clue  to  where 
he  really  was,  however,  one  need  only 
have  looked  into  Room  624.  "It  was  like 
a  lair,"  says  writer  William  Hodgson. 
"His  bed  was  in  the  center  of  this  spiral 
path,  an  incredible  sort  of  serpentine 
niche,  and  he  had  all  his  books  arranged 


in  tins  extraordinary  way  around  the  spi- 
ral. And  he  sort  of  watched  like  a  para- 
noid crab    vulnerable,   protected    lo  see 

what  people  would  do." 

From  here  he  could  nurse  his  shame 
at  having  Tailed  his  wile  and  their  two 
young  children,  (harles  junior  and 
Louise,  though  he  did  succeed  in  wrest- 
ing a  final  inheritance  from  his  father 
and  sending  it  lo  Nancy  in 
Kansas  City.  From  the  cen- 
ter of  his  spiral  he  could 
wrestle  with  the  legacy  of 
that  father  who  worked  so 
hard  to  cut  James  off  from 
his  mother,  that  father  who 
always,  James  wrote,  "made 
me  feel  that  I  was  the  im- 
poster— so  life  has  been  a 
succession  of  acts  to  prove 
I  was  through  my  work  a  real 
person,  not  a  straw  man." 

In    these    years    James 
had  a  new  kind  of  mater- 
nal presence  in  his  life.  Dr. 
Milla  Alihan,  a  glamorous, 
almost  cultlike  figure  who 
brought  therapy,  hypnosis, 
and  business  together  in 
a     unique     management- 
consulting  practice.  James 
started   seeing   her   in   the 
late  1950s  and  wrote  to  her 
through  the   70s.   In  these 
tormented   letters   you  can 
hear  James's   isolation:    "I 
am  mesmerized  into  confu- 
sion ...  so  great  is  the  feel- 
ing I  have  that  many  who 
ove  me  do  not  want  me 
to  succeed."  You  can  see 
James  climbing  the  walls, 
writing  long  lists  delineat- 
ing his  mental  state; 
one    is    titled    "The 
Gradual  Conquest  of 
Deterioration  and  Loss 
of  Self."  He  worries  about 
his    medication— Seconal, 
Ritalin,   Dexedrine— which 
he  takes  only  when  "alone 
and  unable  to  mobilize  my 
forces."  Despite  insinuations  after  his 
death,    James    was    not    interested    in 
drugs  or  drink. 

"He  had  all  this  talent,"  says  costume 
designer  William  Ivey  Long,  who  moved 
into  the  Chelsea  in  1975  just  to  be  near  the 
master,  "and  instead  of  going  with  it,  like 
Leonard  Bernstein  did,  he  made  such  a 
maze,  like  those  18th-century  knot  gar- 
dens—no way  to  get  out.  He  was  so  aware 
of  his  God-given  talents  that  these  were 
games  to  him." 

"Charles  did  not  think  of  himself  as  a 
failure,"  says  Harold  Stevenson.  "His  finan- 
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al  troubles  were  all  of  his  own  making, 
jcause  he  enjoyed  all  this  kind  of  com- 
ication." 

t  was  a  continuous  fire  burning  with 
Charles,"  says  Elsa  Peretti,  then  a  fitting 
model  for  James.  There  was  a  contin- 
ue stream  of  sometimes-paying  students, 
id  monthly  checks  from  concerned  pa- 
.messes.  Despite  her  icy  disapproval  of 
s  situation,  Dominique  de  Menil  still 
nt  small  amounts,  still  purchased  the  odd 
:m  (James's  beloved 
-Iter  chairs,  for  in- 
ance).  Elizabeth 
rong-Cuevas,  a  fel- 
>w  artist,  helped  James 
nancially  up  to  the  very  end,  and 
iok  nothing  in  return.  Stanley 
ard.  manager  of  the  Chelsea,  more 
igel  than  landlord,  took  next  to 
athing  for  rent.  Then  Halston  showed  up. 
Halston  revered  James,  but  he  owed 
im,  too.  It  had  been  James  who,  as  a  fa- 
jr  to  a  friend,  got  Halston  a  millinery 

'  ib  at  Bergdorf  Goodman,  and  who  al- 
iwed  Halston  to  learn  cutting  in  his 
orkrooms.  By  1969,  Halston  was  hot. 
bincidentally,  his  latest  collection  hadn't 
t  anyone.  "I  want  more  shape,"  he  told 
le  New  York  Post  in  1970,  perhaps  know- 
lg  that  James's  alias  was  "Charles 
hape."  Halston  hired  James  to  assist  with 
le  next  collection,  putting  him  in  a  small 
)om  upstairs  where— James's  friends  in- 
st— Halston  might  get  his  hands  on  those 
recious  patterns.  Guess  the  outcome, 
imes  didn't  deliver  a  complete  collection, 
Ialston  didn't  use  the  label  saying 
Shaped  by  Charles  James,"  Halston  took 

;  ack  the  workroom,  but  not  before  James 
'hipped  his  patterns  back  to  the  Chelsea. 

Jther  chances  came  along:  three 
books  planned  but  never  written,  lec- 
ture programs  that  never  quite  got  off 
he  ground.  And  in  1974  a  singular  hon- 
■r:  James  became  the  first  fashion  de- 
igner  ever  to  win  a  Guggenheim  Fellow- 
hip.  "More  powerful  and  more  to  the 
ioint,"  said  painter  Robert  Motherwell 
if  James's  drawings,  "than  any  of  the 
TOrk  submitted  by  so-called  artists." 

And  still  he  lived  hand  to  mouth,  all 
he  while  keeping  up  with  Nancy  in  Kan- 
as  (even  divorced,  he  called  her  "my 
vife")  and  actively  parenting  his  children 
iy  phone  and  letter.  Today,  Charles  ju- 
iior  is  an  engineer  for  Lucent  in  Bethle- 
lem.  Pennsylvania,  and  Louise  is  an  ac- 
ress  in  L.A.  (she's  the  town  sourpuss  in 
he  movie  Pleasantville).  Each  has  one 
laughter;  both  loved  their  father.  To  the 
:nd.  James  was  generous  with  sympathet- 
c  friends,  an  asp  with  enemies. 
And  James  curated  his  career.  "He  was 


working  for  posterity  for  the  last  20  years," 
says  Madeleine  Ginsburg,  a  former  curator  at 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  In  his  Chelsea 
Hotel  years  James  reproduced  dresses,  docu- 
mented his  designs  with  photographs  and 
drawings,  and  ushered  pieces  into  museums 
(except  the  Met,  because  Vreeland  was 
there).  Did  he  see,  by  this  time,  that  his  own 
energies  had  been  sewn  into  the  clothes? 
James  constructed  his  dresses  as  art  objects, 
but  wove  in  self-destruction— the  underwires, 
whalebones,  and  buckram  that  would  stress 


monia  at  two  A.M.  on  September  23,  1978. 
He  had  been  feverish  for  three  days,  and 
against  his  wishes  (he  didn't  like  hospi- 
tals) he  was  taken  to  the  emergency  room. 
Within  eight  hours  he  was  gone.  In  what 
may  be  counted  as  the  last  irreverence, 
James  died  during  a  newspaper  strike. 
There  was  no  obituary  in  New  York. 

"His  moment  of  glory  was  stolen  by  a 
strike,"  says  Elizabeth  Coleman,  who  was 
then  curator  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum  and 
had  wanted  for  years  to  do  a  James  show, 
but  couldn't  because  of  the  litigation.  "I 


his  across-the-hall  neighbor,  Jean  Cocteau,  cut  him  down 


and  shred  his  satins  and  chiffons.  Many  a 
James  dream  is  now  a  conservationist's 
nightmare.  As  for  the  Abstract  gown  of  1953. 
Ginsburg  says,  "It  was  the  most  aggressive 
dress  in  a  museum  setting.  If  you  carried  it, 
you  went  slap  into  a  pillar.  If  you  tried  to 
hang  it  up,  the  dress  rail  broke.  It  always 
managed  to  hurt  the  person  holding  it,  never 
itself."  How  many  artists  live  so  vigorously, 
so  viscerally,  in  their  creations? 

Charles  James  died  of  bronchial  pneu- 


was  in  Lisbon  at  an  international  meeting. 
I  was  at  breakfast  when  the  phone  call 
came  through,  because  my  secretary,  bless 
her  heart,  waited  up  that  night  to  make 
sure  I  got  the  news  just  as  soon  as  I  possi- 
bly could.  Without  even  talking  to  my 
administration  I  declared  then  and  there 
at  breakfast,  to  60  colleagues  from  around 
the  world,  that  I  was  going  to  do  a  show 
on  Charles  James." 

His  time  with  eternity  had  begun.  □ 
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Plagued  l)y  hrcakdowns,  fire,  and  leaks, 
the  Mir  space  station  was  a  disaster  waiting  to 
happen  when  American  astronaut  Michael  Foale 
arrived  on  hoard  in  May  1997.  On  June  25, 
BRYAN  BUKROUGH  reports,  the  crew's  worst 
fears  were  realized:  a  terrifying  collision 
in  space  that  lore  a  hole  in  the  ship  and  left 
Foale  and  two  Russian  cosmonauts  in 
a  heartstopping  scramble  lor  their  lives 
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CABIN  IN  THE  SKY 
Mir  as  seen  from  the  space 
shuttle  Atlantis,  1996.  Inset, 
aboard  Mir,  Michael  Foale 
is  assisted  into  his  space  suit 
by  Commander  Vasily  Tsibliyev, 
17,  1997. 
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n  May  16,  1997,  C.  Michael 
Foale  shimmied  out  of  the 
space  shuttle  Atlantis  to  be- 
come the  fifth  American  as- 
tronaut to  live  aboard  the 
dilapidated,  11-year-old  Rus- 
sian space  station,  Mir,  cir- 
cling 250  miles  above  Earth's 
surface.  The  seven  American 
missions  to  Mir,  which  began  in  1995  and 
were  to  run  through  the  spring  of  1998, 
were  intended  as  "dress  rehearsals"  for  the 
giant  new  International  Space  Station  the 
two  countries  were  building  together  back 
on  Earth.  Foale  replaced  a  lean,  42-year- 
old  navy  doctor  named  Jerry  Linenger, 
who  had  endured  a  dizzying  array  of  me- 
chanical breakdowns  and  failures  aboard 
the  station,  including  a  flash  fire  that  Feb- 
ruary, a  near  collision  with  a  cargo  ship  in 
March,  and  an  epidemic  of  chemical  leaks 
from  the  cooling  system  in  April.  An  am- 
bitious loner,  Linenger  infuriated  Russian 
officials  by  openly  criticizing  Mir's  safety, 
and  exasperated  his  two  Russian  crew- 
mates— Commander  Vasily  Tsibliyev,  43, 
and  flight  engineer  Aleksandr  "Sasha" 
Lazutkin,  39— by  refusing  to  help  out  with 
repairs.  "At  least  there's  one  white  man 
on  the  station— Jerry,"  Tsibliyev  remarked 
to  the  ground  at  one  point.  In  part  owing 
to  his  difficult  reputation,  Linenger's  stri- 
dent warnings  about  the  decrepit  condi- 
tion of  Mir  and  the  exhausted  crewmates 
he  left  behind  were  largely  ignored  by 
nasa  officials. 

Still,  when  Mike  Foale  crawled  into  \fn 
that  May  night,  the  first  thing  he  did  was 

Excerpted  from  Dragonfly:  NASA  and  the 
Crisis  Aboard  Mir,  by  Bryan  Burrough.  to  be 
published  in  December  by  HarperCollins 
Publishers;  ©  1998  by  the  author. 
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peei  intently  into  [sibliyev'a  ami  Lazul 
kin's  faces.  I  If  had  heard  all  Linenger's 
stories  of  chemical  leaks  and  their  ill  ef- 
fects on  the  crew,  including  bulging  eye- 
balls, nasal  irritation,  and  skin  burns. 
But  now  Foale  saw  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary  in  the  cosmonauts'  appearance 

technically  and  emotionally,  the  40- 
year-old  Foale  was  the  best  prepared  of  all 
the  American  astronauts  who  journeyed  to 
Mir.  Son  of  a  Minneapolis  woman  and  a 
Royal  Air  Force  pilot,  he  was  raised  on 
British  air  bases  and  attended  Cambridge 
University.  As  a  boy  he  wanted  to  be  a  jet 
pilot  like  his  father;  he  refined  that  dream 
during  one  of  the  family's  biannual  trips  to 
visit  his  mother's  family  in  Minnesota. 
There,  at  the  state  fair,  he  was  smitten  by 
an  exhibit  that  included  the  blackened 
space  capsule  in  which  John  Glenn  had 
returned  to  Earth  in  1962. 

After  earning  a  doctorate  in  astro- 
physics, Foale,  then  25  years  old,  ap- 
peared in  Houston  in  1982,  determined  to 
become  an  astronaut.  Though  he  eventual- 
ly got  hired  to  fill  a  desk  job  in  payload 
operations  at  nasa,  his  applications  to  join 
the  astronaut  corps  were  rejected.  He  had 
the  fit,  tight  body  and  boyish,  sunburned 
look  of  the  avid  windsurfer  he  was,  and 
his  warm  blue  eyes  and  British  accent 
earned  him  a  reputation  as  a  playboy— un- 
til he  got  married,  to  Rhonda  Butler,  a 
Louisville  woman  he  first  saw  singing  in  a 
rock  band. 

By  early  1987,  Foale  was  preparing  to 
give  up  his  dream.  Before  resigning  from 
nasa  he  went  in  for  his  third  and  final  as- 
tronaut interview;  he  told  anyone  who 
asked  that  he  was  leaving  for  good  and 
was  no  longer  all  that  enthralled  by  the 
notion  of  becoming  an  astronaut.  He  didn't 
know  it  at  the  time,  but  it  was  exactly  the 
kind  of  talk  nasa  recruiters  liked  to  hear; 
the  agency  learned  long  ago  that  star- 
struck  candidates  tend  to  make  poor  as- 
tronauts. Much  to  Foale's  surprise,  nasa 
accepted  him  as  an  astronaut  candidate 
with  Group  12  on  June  5,  1987. 

Foale  was  soon  identified  as  one  of  the 
Astronaut  Office's  up-and-comers.  From 
1992  to  1995  he  flew  three  shuttle  mis- 
sions in  quick  succession;  between  flights 
he  served  stints  as  deputy  chief  of  mission 
development  and  head  of  the  office's  Sci- 
ence Support  Group.  He  began  hearing 
the  calls  for  Mir  volunteers  in  1993  and  ig- 
nored them.  "In  all  honesty,  I  just  thought 
long-duration  flight  was  going  to  be  too 
hellish,"  he  recalls.  "It  didn't  appeal  to 
me  at  all."  When  anyone  from  the  Astro- 
naut Office  hinted  that  he  sign  up,  Foale 
made  it  clear  he  had  no  interest.  Then,  on 
a  1995  visit  to  Star  City,  the  Russian 
spaceflight  center  outside  Moscow,  one  of 
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I  Ik-  Russian  secretaries  made  an  oil  hand 
remark  thai  spun  his  head  amund. 

"Oh.  Michael."  the  woman  said,  "we're 
so  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  next 
month  when  you  begin  training." 

Foale  was  astounded.  "What?"  he 
asked. 

According  to  the  secretary,  he  was  al- 
ready scheduled  for  reassignment  to  Star 
City,  even  though  no  one  at  nasa  had 
bothered  to  tell  him.  "I  was  pissed!" 
Foale  recalls.  But  he  knew  it  was  useless 
to  object.  Before  talking  to  anyone  at 
nasa,  he  called  his  wife  from  Russia  and 
said,  "Rhonda,  it  looks  like  we've  been 
sold  down  the  river." 

Foale  was  nevertheless  determined  to 
make  the  best  of  his  situation.  Moving  to 
Star  City  in  November  1995,  he  resolved 
to  become  the  first  of  the  Americans  tc 
truly  integrate  into  a  Russian  crew.  His| 
four  predecessors  had  all  been  treated  as 
guests.  The  biggest  barrier  to  forging  solic 
relationships  with  the  cosmonauts,  every! 
one  agreed,  was  poor  Russian-language 
skills.  Early  in  his  training  at  Star  CityJ 
Foale  noticed  how  at  the  end  of  a  long 
day  the  other  Americans  returned  tc 
speaking  English  with  their  friends  anc 
family.  Not  long  after,  he  decided  to  reJ 
frain  from  speaking  English  whenever  posl 
sible,  even  at  home.  He  spent  every  spara 
minute  reading  and  speaking  Russian] 
even  buying  Russian  children's  books  tc 
read  to  his  kids. 

Foale  soon  became  known  as  the  mosl 
Russianized  of  the  Americans.  The  mora 
Foale  learned  about  Russian  culture,  howl 
ever,  the  more  he  loathed  it,  at  least  the 
part  he  regarded  as  the  cornerstone  of  thd 
old  Soviet  power  structure.  "I  hate— abl 
solutely  hate— the  Russian  Communist  cull 
ture  of  male  power  and  control,"  he  say| 
today.  "This  doesn't  go  back  80  years,  tc 
the  revolution.  This  goes  back  thousand^ 
of  years.  It's  the  same  culture,  of  a  Rus| 
sian  male  oligarchy.  Their  culture  hasn'1 
changed.  It's  just  evolved.  It's  a  handful  o| 
powerful  men  controlling  everything." 

Foale  thought  he  glimpsed  the  legac^ 
of  this  system  at  work  in  the  space  prol 
gram.  At  the  Russian  Mission  Control 
Center  in  the  northern-Moscow  suburbs- 
known  as  the  TsUP,  which  the  American! 
pronounced  "soup"— the  flight  controller! 
at  their  brightly  lit  consoles  were  the  un[ 
challenged  masters.  Their  slaves  in  spacJ 
were  the  cosmonauts.  That  was  the  word 
Foale  began  using.  Slaves.  The  cosmoj 
nauts  were  slaves. 

Foale  traced  his  thinking  to  a  trip  to  thl 
TsUP  in  1993,  when  he  had  seen  a  postej 
in  Deputy  Flight  Director  Viktor  Blagovf 
office  portraying  Mir  as  a  puppet  controlled 
by  the  strings  of  Mission  Control. 

"That's  not  really  kind  to  the  cosmd 
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Letter  trom  Space 


"We  were  like  little  hamsters  that  had  to  be  doing  everything.  We  were 
exhausted.  That's  why  Vasily  was  so  irritated/'  recalls  Lazutkin. 


A  WALK  IN  THE 
Left,  Lazutkin,  left,  and 
Tsibliyev  at  work  aboard 
Mir,  1997.  Above,  Lazutki 
exercises,  necessary 
in  space  to  prevent  bone 
and  muscle  loss. 


nauts,"  Foale  said.  "Surely  the  cosmonauts 
would  be  offended  by  this." 

"Well,  no,"  Blagov  said,  uncomprehend- 
ing. "That's  just  the  way  things  are." 

By  the  time  he  arrived  aboard  Mir, 
Foale  had  expanded  his  goal  of  inte- 
grating himself  with  the  cosmonauts 
to  include  a  bit  of  subversion.  He  wanted 
to  see  whether  he  could  get  Tsibliyev  and 
Lazutkin  to  think  for  themselves,  to  act 
independently  of  their  TsUP  controllers. 
He  began  his  campaign  immediately. 
When  the  shuttle  undocked,  leaving  him 
behind  on  Mir,  he  made  sure  he  ate  every 
meal  with  Tsibliyev  and  Lazutkin  and, 
more  important,  attended  every  "comm 
pass,"  or  air-to-ground  communications 
session.  Linenger  hadn't,  and  thus  had  cut 
himself  off  from  Mir's  daily  routine. 

"When  Michael  Foale  first  came  on 
the  station,"  Tsibliyev  recalls,  "the  three 
of  us  were  sitting  around  the  table,  and 
Michael  said,  'I  came  here  to  make  you 
happy  with  me.'  He  didn't  say  he  came 
to  make  himself  happy.  He  came  to 
make  us  happy.  The  fact  that  he  inte- 
grated into  the  crew  was  because  of 
these  qualities."  Like  other  cosmonaut 
commanders,  Foale  noticed,  Tsibliyev 
was  far  more  stern  in  orbit  than  he  had 
been  in  Star  City.  He  wasn't  surprised. 
'Tm  used  to  the  two-facedness,  I'm  used 
to  this  schizophrenia,"  Foale  recalls.  "I 
saw  it  and  I  expected  it.  And  I  knew 
what  it  was  caused  by.  That  poster. 
When  a  person  is  forced  to  be  a  slave, 
that  person  generally  looks  around  for 
someone  to  be  a  master  to." 

Foale  was  willing  to  become  Tsibliyev's 


slave,  if  that  was  the  best  way  to  win  the 
commander's  confidence.  From  the  out- 
set, he  saw  it  wouldn't  be  easy.  He  tried 
engaging  him  in  conversation  about  all 
manner  of  subjects,  but  the  two  men  had 
little  in  common. 

Foale  described  the  poster  in  Blagov 's 
office.  "Don't  you  find  that  offensive?"  he 
asked. 

Not  really,  Tsibliyev  said,  not  taking  the 
bait. 

"I  find  that  incredibly  offensive,"  Foale 
said,  pushing  a  bit.  "But  the  fact  that  you 
don't  is  what  really  bothers  me." 

Eventually,  Tsibliyev  began  to  listen. 
"Vasily  would  respond  to  these  issues 
about  the  TsUP,  and  I  would  play  on 
that,"  Foale  remembers.  "He  seemed  to 
really  understand  what  I  was  saying.  Lat- 
er, when  he  began  to  have  problems  with 
the  ground,  I  thought  it  was  the  result  of 
these  conversations.  I  thought  I  had  gone 
too  far." 

The  mishaps  aboard  Mir  during  the 
past  four  months  had  pushed  Tsibliyev, 
a  squat  bull  of  a  man,  nearly  to  his 
breaking  point.  A  career  military  officer  on 
his  second  flight  aboard  the  station,  Tsibli- 
yev launched  into  frequent,  lengthy  tirades 
against  the  ground  controllers,  whom  he 
had  grown  to  blame— and  mistrust— for  the 
crew's  travails  that  spring.  On  the  ground, 
Blagov,  the  wry,  61-year-old  deputy  flight 
director  who  oversaw  Mir's  daily  activities, 
was  sick  of  Tsibliyev's  whining  and  often 
said  so.  Lazutkin,  a  likable,  laconic  engi- 
neer on  his  first  flight  to  Mir,  looked  up  to 
his  commander  as  a  big  brother. 

The  space  station  they  ran  had  the  feel 


of  a  foul-smelling,  high-tech  Winnebago. 
At  its  core  was  the  cluttered,  43-foot-long 
base  block,  which  housed  the  low-slung 
command  center,  the  burgundy-tiled  din- 
ner table,  and  the  cosmonauts'  two  cur- 
tained sleeping  niches.  At  one  end  a 
narrow  hatchway  led  into  the  cramped, 
dimly  lit  Kvant  module,  where  the  cosmo- 
nauts stored  their  trash;  at  the  other  end  a 
similar  hatchway  led  into  the  node,  an 
empty  round  chamber  that  served  as  the 
station's  main  intersection.  The  node  was 
lined  with  five  hatchways,  leading  to  the 
Soyuz  escape  craft  and  each  of  the  four 
other  modules:  Kvant  2,  Kristall,  Spektr, 
and  Priroda. 

As  outgoing  as  Foale  seemed,  neither 
Russian  had  time  to  dwell  on  his  personal- 
ity. Although  the  press  hadn't  picked  up 
on  it,  the  irritating  coolant  leaks— the  leak- 
ing chemical  was  actually  ethylene  glycol, 
commonly  known  as  antifreeze— had  re- 
newed themselves  with  a  vengeance,  and 
by  late  May  the  two  weary  Russians  were 
regularly  staying  up  past  midnight  nosing 
around  behind  wall  panels  in  their  at- 
tempts to  patch  the  corroding  pipes.  "We 
were  tired,"  recalls  Lazutkin.  "We  were 
like  little  hamsters  that  had  to  be  doing 
everything.  We  were  tired  psychologically. 
We  were  exhausted.  We  couldn't  find  the 
leaks.  And  the  fact  that  we  couldn't  find 
the  leaks  put  constant  psychological  pres- 
sure on  us.  That's  why  Vasily  was  so  irri- 
tated all  the  time." 

Tsibliyev's  mood,  which  had  improved 
slightly  with  Linenger's  departure,  pro- 
gressively darkened  in  June,  especially 
after  a  grueling  day,  June  5,  spent  in 
search  of  leaks.  That  night  Tsibliyev  and 
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l  azutkin  stayed  up  late  running  .1  pump 
to  force  the  air  out  of  one  of  the  base 
block  coolant  pipes  The  ground  had  esti- 
mated it  would  lake  45  minutes  to  an 
hour  to  pump  all  the  air  out  of  the  sys- 
tem, but  alter  an  hour  and  a  hall' the  two 
exhausted  Russians  were  still  pumping. 

"Where  are  we  getting  all  this  air?"  an 
exasperated  Tsibliyev  finally  asked.  "This  is 
impossible.  We've  got  to  be  sucking  in  air 
from  somewhere.  Where  is  it?"  He  mo- 
tioned toward  the  dimly  lit  Kvant  module. 
"Sasha.  will  you  go  look  in  there?" 

La/utkin  began  to  float  toward  Kvant, 
but  Tsibliyev  stopped  him. 

"Sasha,  wait,  you  stay  here.  Someone's 
got  to  watch  this  while  the  pump's  going. 
I'll  go  check." 

During  their  first  weeks  aboard  Mir, 
most  astronauts  and  cosmonauts  tend  to 
fly  with  their  arms  extended 
before  them,  like  Super- 
man. After  a  while,  though, 
they  begin  to  get  the  hang 
of  weightlessness,  and  al- 
most all  take  to  flying  head- 
first. Tsibliyev  had  done  so 
early  on,  much  to  his  regret 
that  night.  He  pushed  off 
and  managed  a  graceful  arc 
to  the  dinner  table.  Then  he 
braced  his  feet  on  the  far 
side  and  pushed  hard,  setting  a  trajectory 
that  would  take  him  headfirst  into  the 
mouth  of  Kvant.  It  was  a  maneuver  he 
had  performed  hundreds  of  times,  and  he 
did  it  without  thinking.  But  then,  just  as 
he  shoved  off,  he  saw  something  he  had 
never  expected  to  see. 

There,  hanging  in  midair  like  some 
greasy  toxic  balloon,  was  the  largest  single 
drop  of  coolant  he  had  ever  seen.  It  was 
the  size  of  an  overinflated  basketball,  and  it 
was  floating  directly  in  his  path.  There  was 
nothing  Tsibliyev  could  do  to  avoid  it.  Frog- 
kicking  his  elbows  and  legs  in  a  frantic  but 
futile  attempt  to  brake  his  speed,  he  hit  the 
giant  drop  head-on.  Its  oily  edges  slathered 
his  face  and  hair  in  a  noxious  embrace, 
coating  his  nose,  mouth,  cheeks,  and  ears. 
For  the  longest  moment  he  hung  there  in 
midair,  clawing  at  his  face. 

"Sasha!  Please,  the  towel!"  he  sputtered. 

Lazutkin  was  at  his  side  in  no  time 
with  a  wet  towel  and  a  dry  one,  and  Tsi- 
bliyev spent  the  next  half-hour  washing 
and  wiping  his  features. 

"Thank  God,"  he  breathed  after  a  mo- 
ment, "at  least  I  managed  to  get  my  eyes 
closed." 

The  next  morning  Tsibliyev  awoke  feel- 
ing as  if  he  had  eaten  a  six-course  dinner 
of  antifreeze.  His  stomach  felt  heavy  and 
queasy;  just  the  sight  of  food  nauseated 
him.  His  eyes  were  worse.  Even  though  he 
thought  he  had  closed  them  in  time,  his 


vision  was  so  blurry  he  could  barely  see. 
I  sal  at  the  computer  and  I  couldn't  see 
anything."  he  remembered  months  later. 

All  that  day  he  barely  spoke.  He  swam 
about  lethargically,  as  if  the  station's  atmos- 
phere had  been  replaced  with  chocolate 
pudding.  "He  wouldn't  eat,"  remembers 
Lazutkin.  "It  was  difficult  for  him  to 
speak.  Psychologically,  he  was  just  beat. 
Withdrawn.  He  didn't  talk." 


angrily  told  the  TsUP  that  he  "will  not 
write  down  his  overtime  anymore  because 
this  is  becoming  ridiculous  and  we  work 
All  1111  iimi-."  (emphasis  added  in  NASA 
log).  By  Isibliyev's  count,  he  and  I.a/utkm 
had  gotten  exactly  two  days  oil'  in  the  last 
four  months. 


T 
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sibliyev  was  slow  to  recover  physical- 
ly, even  slower  emotionally.  By  the 
third  day  he  had  managed  to  keep 
down  some  milk.  The  good  news  was 
that  in  the  meantime  Lazutkin  had  found 
the  leak,  a  crack  in  a  Kvant-module  pipe. 
He  put  on  a  surgical  mask  and  succeeded 
in  cutting  out  the  corroded  pipe  and  re- 
placing it  with  a  rubber  hose. 


"I'm  used  to  this  schizophrenia/7  said  Foale 
of  Tsibliyev.  "When  a  person  is  forced 
to  be  a  slave,  that  person  generally  looks 
around  for  someone  to  be  a  master  to." 


The  repairs  left  Kvant  a  mess,  and  it 
took  days  to  clean  up,  a  period  in  which 
Tsibliyev 's  mood  deteriorated  further.  On 
June  12,  with  the  last  repairs  complete, 
the  schedule  dictated  that  they  begin  a 
new  experiment,  a  demanding  12-night 
sleep  study.  Tsibliyev  dreaded  it.  The  in- 
struments they  had  to  wear  at  night  made 
it  almost  impossible  to  sleep.  By  his  own 
reckoning,  Tsibliyev  hadn't  had  a  full 
night's  rest  in  weeks,  and  once  the  sleep 
study  began  he  got  even  less.  "The  sleep 
study  only  cause[s]  insomnia  and  totally 
screws  up  the  sleep  cycle,  which  has  been 
shaky  enough  even  without  any  proce- 
dures," he  complained  eight  days  into  the 
experiment,  according  to  NASA's  daily 
communications  logs.  "Twelve  days  of 
sleep  study  is  just  way  too  much,  way  too 
much."  At  one  point,  Tsibliyev  all  but 
begged  the  ground  to  cancel  the  last  sev- 
eral days  of  the  experiment,  griping  that 
he  was  getting  no  sleep  at  all.  The  shift 
night  director,  in  tried-and-true  TsUP 
form,  said  he  would  think  about  it. 

It  was  all  too  much  for  the  bone-weary 
commander— the  lingering  antifreeze  hang- 
over, the  exhaustion,  the  sleepless  nights. 
By  the  week  of  June  16,  Tsibliyev  had  be- 
come a  growling  Russian  bear,  snapping  at 
every  technician,  doctor,  and  specialist  the 
TsUP  put  on  comm.  If  he  had  been  irrita- 
ble before,  he  now  became  combative  and 
argumentative.  On  Saturday,  June  14,  he 
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riday  morning,  June  20,  Tsibliyev  again 
awakened  in  a  foul  mood  and  spent 
most  of  a  late-morning  comm  pass 
barking  at  the  ground.  "Vasily  is  pissed," 
the  NASA  logs  note  at  10:59.  By  noon 
Vladimir  Solovyov  had  had  enough.  The 
TsUP's  senior  flight  director  summoned 
the  general  who  ran  Star  City,  former  cos- 
monaut Pyotr  Klimuk,  and  asked  him  to 
stand  by  on  a  telephone  for  the  two  p.m. 
comm  pass.  Tsibliyev  was  clearly  sur- 
prised to  hear  Klimuk  come  onto  the  line, 
but  began  complaining  about 
the  sleep  study  anyway. 

Klimuk  abruptly  cut  off  the 
commander.  "A  job  is  a  job," 
the  general  told  Tsibliyev,  ac- 
cording to  the  nasa  logs.  "You 
went  up  there  to  work,  not  to 
relax  and  have  fun.  It  wasn't  a 
vacation  when  I  was  up  there 
in  the  70s,  you  know,  [it  was 
tough].  Be  tough  and  hang  in 
there.  Difficulties  come  with 
the  job.  Don't  take  it  personally.  That's 
the  way  it  works  in  our  business." 

"O.K.,"  a  chastened  Tsibliyev  replied. 
Mark  Severance,  a  young  NASA  engi- 
neer, witnessed  the  episode.  "I  was  a  lit- 
tle shocked,"  he  recalls.  "Basically,  Vasily 
got  a  royal  ass-chewing.  We  really  don't 
talk  with  the  Russians  about  that  kind  of 
stuff.  It's  considered  their  business.  Mili- 
tarily it  was  probably  the  right  thing  to 
do,  but  when  you  have  somebody  in  the 
isolation  of  a  space  station,  it's  probably 
not."  Keith  Zimmerman,  the  moonfaced 
29-year-old  who  headed  Foale's  ground 
team,  said  that  it  was  "a  very  Russian 
way  to  deal  with  the  problem." 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  TsUP  began 
preparations  for  a  second  attempt  at 
the  hair-raising  docking  exercise  that 
had  nearly  led  to  a  collision  on  March  4. 
It  was  to  prove  a  fateful  decision.  The  ex- 
periment was  designed  to  see  whether 
Tsibliyev  could  manually  dock  one  of 
the  program's  unmanned  Progress  cargo 
ships  using  a  computer— its  acronym  is 
toru— that  allowed  him  to  maneuver  the 
incoming  ship  with  a  set  of  black  joy- 
sticks. Ordinarily,  Russian  spacecraft  dock 
at  Mir  using  a  completely  automated  sys- 
tem called  Kurs  ("course");  when  the 
Kurs  system  worked,  all  the  cosmonauts 
had  to  do  was  sit  back  and  watch.  The 
problem  was,  the  continued  on  paoi  141 
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MUST  BE  A  SMOKER,   21   YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OLDER  TO  ENTER.   NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY. 


1.  To  enter  the  sweepstakes,  check  the  appropriate  box, 
hand  print  your  name,  home  address  including  zip  code, 
and  home  phone  number  and  complete  the  smoker 
certification  box  on  the  order/entry  form  found  In  the 
Camel  Cash  Mighty  Tasty  Lifestyles  merchandise  catalog. 
Entries  missing  name  and  address  or  on  which  the 
certification  box  has  not  been  fully  completed  (including 
entrant's  signature)  will  not  be  considered  eligible.  Mail 
the  form  to  Camel  Cash  Mighty  Tasty  Lifestyles 
Sweepstakes,  PO  Box  7055.  Norwood.  MN  55583-7055. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  order  Camel  Cash  merchandise  to 
enter  the  sweepstakes.  To  enter  without  an  order/entry 
form,  hand  print  your  name,  address,  city,  state,  zip  code, 
daytime  phone  number  and  birthdate  on  a  3"  x  5"  card, 
along  with  the  following  statements:  "I  certify  that  I  am  a 
smoker,  that  I  am  21  years  of  age  or  older,  and  that  I 
want  to  receive  offers,  premiums,  coupons,  or  free 
cigarettes  that  may  be  sent  to  me  in  the  mail.  I 
understand  that  giving  false  information  in  order  to  accept 
these  offers  may  constitute  a  violation  of  law."   Be  sure  to 
sign  the  card,  write  in  your  birthdate  and  send  it  to: 
Camel  Cash  Mighty  Tasty  Lifestyles  Sweepstakes,  P.O. 
Box  5780,  Norwood,  MN  55583-5780.  All  entries  must 
be  legible,  must  contain  all  required  information  and  must 
be  postmarked  by  3/31/99  to  be  entered  in  the 
sweepstakes.  All  entries  must  be  mailed  via  U.  S.  Postal 
Service  first  class  mail  (no  express,  registered  or  certified 
mail  accepted).  Participants  must  pay  postage  when 
submitting  entries.  Proof  of  mailing  does  not  constitute 
proof  of  delivery. 

2.  You  may  enter  as  often  as  you  wish  but  each  entry 
must  be  mailed  separately.   No  mechanically  reproduced 
entries  will  be  accepted.  R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
is  the  Sponsor  of  this  promotion.   Sponsor  is  not 
responsible  for  lost,  late,  postage-due.  misdirected,  or 
slow-delivered  mail.  All  entries  become  the  exclusive 
property  of  Sponsor  and  will  not  be  returned.  Incomplete, 
illegible  or  mutilated  entries  are  ineligible.  Sponsor  will 
not  acknowledge  receipt  of  or  confirm  eligibility  or 
ineligibility  of  any  entry(s)  nor  return  any  ineligible  entries. 
Sweepstakes  participation  is  restricted  to  smokers  21 
years  of  age  or  older  who  are  U.S.  residents,  except 


employees  of  R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  their 
affiliates,  subsidiaries,  advertising  and  promotion 
agencies  and  immediate  families  of  each.  All  federal, 
state  and  local  laws  and  regulations  apply,  Void  in  MA, 
Ml,  VA  and  where  prohibited  by  law.  Prize  delivery 
limited  to  United  States  only. 

3.  There  will  be  4  Grand  Prize  Winners.  Winners  will  be 
determined  by  a  random  drawing  from  all  entries  received. 
The  drawing  will  be  held  on  or  about  May  31,  1999  by  an 
independent  judging  organization  whose  decisions  are 
final  on  all  matters  relating  to  this  promotion.  Odds  of 
winning  depend  upon  the  number  of  eligible  entries 
received.  Approximate  number  of  entries  distributed:  14 
million. 

4.  Prizes 

Grand  Prizes:  Each  Grand  prize  consists  of  a  choice  of  one 
of  the  following  lifestyle  prize  packages  or  the  cash 
equivalent  of  $300,000.*  Total  approximate  retail  value 
of  all  prizes:  $1,200,000. 

'  Approximate  Retail  Value 
PRIZE  DESCRIPTIONS: 

Lotto  Winner:  Prize(ARV*)  -  Airstream  Trailer  ($40,000), 
Monster  Bronco  ($45,000),  Satellite  dish  w/  installation 
($688),  Satellite  TV  service  for  one  year  ($1,290), 
Industrial  barbecue  grill  ($4,000),  Above  ground  swimming 
pool  ($3,989),  Riding  lawnmower  ($12,670),  Refrigerator 
($1,299),  One  year's  supply  of  pork  rinds  ($548),  $1,000 
taxidermy  gift  certificate  ($1,000),  Cash  ($189,516). 
Total  approximate  retail  value  of  prize:  $300,000. 
Hollywood  Star:  Prize  (ARV*)  -  Cigarette  boat  ($150,000), 
Dodge  Viper  ($73,000),  Astrology  chart  for  1  year 
($3,120).  Malibu  home  rental  for  3  months  including 
travel  for  3  trips  to  Malibu  for  2  ($29,875),  VIP  Treatment 
at  a  trendy  nightclub  for  1  week  ($25,000),  Award  show 
wardrobe  ($10,000).  1  year's  supply  of  hair  gel  ($105),  4 
cell  phones  ($3,400),  Watch  ($5,500).  Total  approximate 
retail  value  of  prize;  $300,000. 

Trial  Lawyer:  Prize  (ARV*}  *  Mercedes  SL600  ($135,845), 
a  career's  worth  of  legal  pads  ($1,559),  18-sheet  capacity 
paper  shredder  ($1,895).  Condo  in  the  Cayman  Islands 
for  2  weeks  including  travel  to  the  Cayman  Islands  for  2 
($9,700),  20-channel  police  scanner  ($473),  Golf  clubs 
($2,095),  Toll-free  number  for  1  year  ($5,475),  10 
pinstriped  suits  ($7,950),  Cash  ($135,008).  Total 
approximate  retail  value  of  prize:  $300,000. 
Suburban  Gold  Digger:  Prize  (ARV*)  -  Jaguar  XK8 
($75,280).  Range  Rover  4.6SE  ($65,125).  1  year's  supply 
of  bon  bons  ($700),  Tanning  bed  ($2,500),  Champagne 
for  25  baths  ($37,500),  1  year's  supply  of  diet  cola 
($364),  Condo  for  1  month  in  Palm  Beach,  Florida 
including  travel  to  Palm  Beach  for  2  ($13,000),  Cash 
($105,531).  Total  approximate  value  of  prize;  $300,000. 

*ARV-Approximate  Retail  Value 
Automobile  as  Prize 

Prize  winners  must  be  licensed  drivers  at  time  of  prize 
acceptance.   Registration,  title,  licensing  fees  and 
insurance  costs  if  applicable  are  solely  the  responsibility 
of  the  winners.  Prize  winners  do  not  have  choice  of  car 
color  or  options. 
Travel  as  Prize 

Travel  must  be  completed  by  May  31.  2000.   Restrictions 
and  blackout  dates  may  apply.  Accommodations  are 

subject  to  availability  and  change  without  notice.  Trip 


companions  must  also  sign  and  return  a  liability/publicity 
release  prior  to  travel.  Taxes,  tips,  alcoholic  beverages, 
ground  transportation  not  specified  herein  and  all  other 
expenses  not  specified  herein  are  solely  the  responsibility 
of  winners.  All  air  transportation  will  be  round-trip  coach, 
unless  otherwise  specified  herein,  from  airport  nearest 
winner's  home  location.  The  difference  between  any 
stated  value  and  actual  value  will  not  be  awarded  to 
winners.  In  the  event  of  cancellation  by  winner,  the  ability 
to  reschedule  will  be  allowed  only  at  Sponsor's  discretion. 

5.  Provisional  prize  winners  will  be  notified  by  mail  by 
6/30/99  and  will  be  required  to  sign  and  return  Affidavit 
of  Eligibility/Liability  and  Publicity  release  within  20  days 
of  delivery.  Noncompliance  within  this  time  period  or 
return  of  any  prize/prize  notification  as  undeliverable  or 
refused  may  result  in  disqualification  and  an  alternate 
winner  may  be  selected.  Provisional  prize  winners  are 
subject  to  age  verification.  All  federal,  state  and  local 
income  and  other  taxes,  licenses,  fees  and  insurance  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  winners.    No  substitution, 
transfer  of  prizes,  or  election  of  cash  m  lieu  of  prizes  will 
be  permitted  except  at  sole  discretion  of  Sponsor  or  as 
specifically  set  forth  herein.  One  prize  per  household  or 
family.  Sponsor  reserves  the  right  to  substitute  a  prize  of 
greater  or  equal  value  if  the  prize  chosen  is  not  available, 
Any  prize  may  be  awarded  in  gift  certificates  or  cash  sums 
at  Sponsor's  sole  discretion.  All  prizes  will  be  awarded 
and  will  be  fulfilled  in  1999.  except  for  travel,  which  may 
be  fulfilled  in  2000. 

6.  Any  game  materials  including  without  limitation  the 
offer,  rules  and  announcement  of  winners,  containing 
production,  printing  or  typographical  errors,  or  obtained 
outside  authorized,  legitimate  channels  are  automatically 
void;  and  the  liability  of  Sponsor,  if  any,  is  limited  to  the 
replacement  of  such  materials  and  recipient  agrees  to 
release  Sponsor,  its  parent,  the  judging  organization  and 
their  respective  officers,  directors,  employees  and  agents 
from  any  and  all  losses,  claims,  or  damages  that  may 
result. 

7.  By  accepting  a  prize,  winners  agree  to  grant  R.J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  the  right  to  use  their  names, 
biographical  information  and/or  likenesses  for 
promotional  purposes  without  further  compensation, 
unless  prohibited  by  law.  By  claiming  a  prize,  winners 
agree  that  R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  their 
affiliates,  directors  and  judging  organization  shall  have  no 
liability  for  any  injuries,  losses  or  damages  of  any  kind 
(including  death)  resulting  from  acceptance,  possession, 
participation  in  or  use  of  any  prize. 

8.  For  advance  copies  of  Affidavit  of  Eligibility/Release  of 
Liability/Publicity/Prize  Acceptance  Form  or  the  names  of 
prize  winners  (available  after  8/1/99),  send  a  separate. 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to  Camel's  Mighty  Tasty 
Lifestyles  Winners  List.  P.O.  Box  5694.  Norwood.  MN 
55583-5780.   Indicate  "Affidavit"  or  "Winners  List"  as 
applicable  on  the  outside  of  envelope. 

The  trademarks  that  identify  the  various  prizes  are  the 
property  of  the  respective  trademark  owners  who  are  not 
sponsors  or  endorsers  of  this  promotion. 

All  Promotional  Costs  Paid  By  Manufacturer. 
Sponsored  by  R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston- 
Salem.  NC  27102 


Letter  from  Space 


con  1 1  n  i!  i  i)  hum  pag  i  i3«  Kurs  system  s 
makers  in  the  newly  independent  coun- 
try of  Ukraine— Russia's  longtime  rival— 
had  boosted  the  price  by  400  percent, 
and  the  Russians  could  no  longer  afford 
to  pay  for  it.  Somehow  they  needed  to 
find  a  way  for  cosmonauts  to  dock  in- 
coming ships  themselves.  The  toru  sys- 
tem had  been  used  to  dock  ships  from  a 
distance  of  10  yards  or  so,  but  now  the 
Russians  wanted  to  dock  a  ship  manual- 
ly from  a  distance  of  five  miles,  a  far 
dicier  proposition. 

The  decision  to  proceed  with  the  test 
was  far  from  unanimous.  Everyone  re- 
membered what  had  happened  in  March, 
when  a  camera  aboard  the  Progress  had 
failed,  sending  the  onrushing  ship  whiz- 
zing by  one  side  of  Mir,  narrowly  missing 
a  collision.  In  the  wide  hallways  leading 
from  the  TsUP  auditorium  to  the  build- 
ing's two-story  break  area,  technicians  and 
doctors  openly  questioned  whether  Tsibli- 
yev  was  still  capable  of  managing  the  diffi- 
cult test. 

Viktor  Blagov  decided  to  put  the  mat- 
ter before  the  Russian  psychologists.  "This 
decision  was  approved  by  the  doctors," 
Blagov  recalls.  "They  had  the  right  not  to 
sign  this  decision,  to  make  the  ruling  that 
Tsibliyev  was  not  in  a  good  state  of  mind, 


that  he  was  not  sound  enough  psychologi- 
cally to  do  this  kind  of  test.  They  did  sign 
off.  But,  frankly  speaking,  the  doctors 
were  not  in  the  best  situation.  They  were 
told  this  .experiment  was  going  to  be  car- 
ried out,  an  experiment  that  when  it 
proves  out  will  be  very  profitable  for  fu- 
ture flights.  So  there  was  pressure  on 
them  to  approve  this." 

Amazingly,  given  everything  Linenger 
had  said  in  his  debriefing  sessions  about 
the  near  miss  in  March,  no  one  at  NASA 
seemed  to  take  notice  of  the  upcoming 
test.  "We  knew  very  little  of  the  technical 
detail,"  admits  Jim  Van  Laak,  the  number- 
two  man  in  the  Shuttle  Mir  program  of- 
fice at  nasa.  "The  words  that  were  used 
to  describe  it  were  part  of  the  problem.  It 
was  called  a  toru  test.  Well,  they  had 
used  toru  around  the  station  millions  of 
times.  So  at  that  point  we  didn't  know 
much,  and  they  told  us  even  less.  I  guess 
now  that  sounds  pretty  stupid." 

Aboard  Mir,  Foale  knew  nothing  of 
the  test  until  the  days  immediately  before 
it.  No  one  in  Houston  or  Moscow  briefed 
or  warned  him  about  it,  or  told  him 
what  had  happened  in  March.  But  that 
weekend,  when  Tsibliyev  explained  why 
they  were  setting  up  the  toru  manual- 
docking  equipment,  Foale  could  see  how 


much  it  worried  the  commander.  "I 
asked  a  lot  of  technical  questions,  and 
that  was  clearly  off-putting  to  them," 
Foale  remembers.  "They  didn't  know  how 
much  they  were  authorized  to  tell  me. 
The  whole  assumption  in  Russia  is  if  you 
haven't  been  authorized  to  tell  someone 
something,  you  say  nothing  at  all,  and 
that  is  how  they  acted." 

Tuesday  morning,  June  24,  the  day  be- 
fore the  test,  Tsibliyev  managed  a  rare 
bit  of  good  humor. 

"The  sleep  study  is  over!"  he  rejoiced 
during  the  morning's  first  comm  pass.  "It 
is  big  holiday  for  us!" 

But  as  the  day  wore  on,  Foale  could 
see  how  bothered  Tsibliyev  was.  Over  din- 
ner that  night  the  two  Russians  spoke 
openly  of  their  worries. 

"This  is  a  bad  business,  Sasha,"  Tsibli- 
yev said. 

"It's  all  right,  Vasily,"  replied  Lazutkin, 
trying  to  sound  upbeat.  "The  engineers 
need  this,  and  you  can  do  it." 

Tsibliyev  shook  his  head  no.  "It's  bad," 
he  repeated.  "It's  a  dangerous  thing  to  do." 

The  two  cosmonauts,  in  fact,  were 
among  the  few  to  understand  that  this 
test  was  exponentially  more  dangerous 
than  the  one  in  March.  In  docking  the 


rHE  BIG  BANG 

The  crash  between  Mir  and  Progress, 
man  unmanned  supply  vessel,  June  25, 1997. 
Commander  Tsibliyev   1   was  in  the 
i  core  module,  attempting  to  dock  Progress 
^manually  with  controls  resembling  a  pair 
» of  joysticks.  Cosmonaut  Lazutkin,  standing 
directly  behind  him,  has  just  returned 
from  checking  the  windows  in  Kvant  2  and 
BKristail,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  spot  the  oncoming 
*  Progress.  Astronaut  Foale  2  has  been 
trying  to  find  it  by  looking  out  a  tiny  window 
in  Kvant.  Suddenly,  Lazutkin  sees  the 
supply  vessel  emerging  from  behind  one  of 
the  giant  solar  arrays  and  coming  in  far 
%  too  fast.  Foale  starts  to  head  toward  the  Soyuz 
%  spacecraft  for  possible  evacuation  as 
J  Progress  flies  past  the  docking  port.  The  ship 

I  damages  a  solar  panel   3  ,  punches  a  hole  in 

II  the  Spektr  module  4  ,  and  finally  lodges 

>i  against  the  hull.  Foale's  ears  pop.  Lazutkin 
I  hears  an  angry,  hissing  noise,  which 

!he  knows  is  the  sound  of  air  escaping  into 
space.  It  is  the  first  decompression 
I  aboard  an  orbiting  spacecraft  in  the  history 
of  manned  spaceflight. 
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looks  outside  again  and  sees  the  big  ship 
coming  on,  inexorably.  "It  shouldn't  be 
coming  in  so  last!" 

"It's  close.  Sasha,  I  know!"  Isibliycv  is 
holding  the  controls  lightly,  his  left  pinkie 
clamped  down  on  the  braking  lever.  The 
ship  should  be  slowing.  It  doesn't  seem  to 
be  responding. 

To  his  horror,  La/utkin  sees  the  Prog- 
ress fly  over  and  past  the  Kvant  docking 
port  and  begin  moving  down  the  length 
of  base  block. 

Tsibliyev  sees  it  on  the  screen. 
"We  are  moving  past!"  he  shouts. 

Lazutkin  remains  glued  to  the  window. 

"It's  moving  past!  Sasha,  it's  moving 
past!" 

Lazutkin,  watching  the  Progress  come 
on,  turns  to  Foale. 

"Get  into  the  ship,  fast!"  he  tells  Foale, 
directing  him  to  the  Soyuz.  "Come  on, 
fast!" 

Foale,  who  has  still  not  seen  the  Prog- 
ress, acts  quickly,  pushing  off  the  wall, 
shooting  across  the  dinner  table,  and 
hurtling  over  Tsibliyev 's  head  toward  the 
Soyuz,  which  rests  at  its  customary  dock- 
ing port  on  the  far  side  of  the  node. 
Then,  just  as  Foale  passes  over  the  com- 
mander, something  happens  that  may  or 
may  not  have  a  profound  effect  on  all 
their  lives:  One  of  Foale's  feet  whacks  Tsi- 
bliyev's  left  arm,  which  controlled  the  on- 
rushing  Progress.  Later,  everyone  on 
board  will  disagree  on  the  effect  this  acci- 
dental bump  may  have  had  on  the 
Progress's  path. 

Tsibliyev  sits  frozen  at  the  controls,  his 
face  a  mask  of  concentration.  He  is  con- 
vinced that  he  can  keep  the  Progress  away 
from  the  station,  that  if  he  holds  it  tightly 
enough  to  its  current  course  it  will  still 
miss  them.  Not  until  the  last  possible  sec- 
ond, when  the  hull  of  the  station  omi- 
nously fills  his  entire  screen,  does  the 
commander  realize  there  is  no  avoiding  a 
collision. 

"Oh,  hell!"  Tsibliyev  yells. 

As  the  black  shadow  of  the  Progress 
soars  by  his  window,  Lazutkin  closes  one 
eye  and  turns  his  head. 

The  impact  sends  a  deep  shudder 
through  the  station.  To  Lazutkin,  still 
glued  to  the  base-block  window,  it  feels 
like  a  sharp,  sudden  tremor,  a  small  earth- 
quake. Foale,  swimming  through  the  node 
toward  the  open  mouth  of  the  Soyuz,  feels 
the  violent  vibration  as  his  hand  brushes 
the  side  of  the  darkened  chamber. 

"Oh!"  Tsibliyev  shouts,  as  if  in  pain.  He 
stares  at  his  screen,  barely  comprehending 
what  has  happened.  He  says  aloud,  "Can 
you  imagine?" 

The  master  alarm  sounds,  eliminating 
all  but  shouted  conversation. 

"We   have   decompression!"   Tsibliyev 


yells.  "It  looks  like  it  hit  the  solar  panel!) 
Hell!  Sasha,  that's  it!" 

Confusion    breaks    out    as    LazutkinH 
turns   and    begins   to    swim    toward    the 
node,  intent  on  readying  the  Soyuz  for  im- 
mediate evacuation. 

"Wait,  come  back,  Sasha!"  Tsibliyev 
barks. 

It  is  the  first  decompression  aboard  an 
orbiting  spacecraft  in  the  history  of  manned 
spaceflight.  As  Lazutkin  hovers  beside 
him,  waiting  for  an  order,  Tsibliyev  remains 
at  his  post,  staring  dumbfounded  at  the 
screen,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  the 
captain  of  some  stricken  celestial  Titanic. 

"How  can  this  be?"  he  asks.  "How  can 
this  be?" 

After  that  his  words  are  drowned  out 
in  the  din  of  the  master  alarm. 

Floating  alone  in  the  node,  Foale  pauses. 
After  a  moment  he  realizes  he  is  still 
alive.  His  ears  pop,  just  a  bit,  telling 
him  that  whatever  hole  has  been  punctured 
in  the  hull,  it  is  probably  a  small  one.  The 
station's  wounds  are  not  immediately  fatal. 
They  should  have  enough  time  to  evacuate. 
He  turns  and  faces  the  entrance  to  the 
Soyuz,  where  a  tangle  of  cables,  a  mass  of 

"Basically,  Vasily  got  a 
royal  ass-chewing. 
Militarily  it  was  probably 
right ...  but  [not] 
in  the  isolation 
of  a  space  station." 


gray-white  spaghetti,  spills  out  of  the  es- 
cape craft's  open  mouth.  Executing  a  deft 
little  flip,  Foale  turns  backward  and  enters 
the  Soyuz  feetfirst,  extending  his  legs  be- 
hind him,  his  head  and  shoulders  protrud- 
ing from  the  capsule. 

As  he  turns  to  look  back  toward  base 
block,  Foale  fully  expects  Lazutkin  anc 
Tsibliyev  to  come  charging  into  the  node 
after  him  to  begin  the  evacuation.  They 
don't.  Foale  waits  5,  10,  then  20  seconds. 
Then,  is  no  sign  ol  the  Russians.  They  re- 
main somewhere  back  in  base  block,  out 
of  his  sight. 

After  roughly  a  minute  of  waiting,  Foale 
begins  to  worry.  He  is  certain  the  Progress 
has  struck  the  station  in  either  base  block 
or  Kvant.  These  are  considered  "noniso- 
latable"  areas;  that  is,  a  hull  breach  in  either 
area  cannot  be  sealed  off.  In  emergent-} 
drills  simulating  a  con  i  iNuin  on  page  iju 
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Letter  from  Space 


on  mm  i  i)  from  pagi  i  ix  meteorite  strike 
gainst  the  hull  of  either  module,  the  crew 
.  given  no  option  but  to  abandon  ship, 
bale  can't  understand  why  Lazutkin  and 
sibliyev  aren't  evacuating. 

T  sibliyev  swivels  out  of  his  seat  and 
I  crouches  by  the  floor  window  behind 
I  him.  There,  barely  30  feet  away,  so 
lose  he  feels  he  could  reach  out  and  touch 
,  he  sees  the  Progress,  sagging  against  the 
•ase  of  one  of  Spektr's  solar  arrays.  It 
ioks  as  if  the  long,  needlelike  docking 
robe  on  the  leading  edge  of  the  cargo 
hip's  hull  has  pierced  a  jagged  hole  in  the 
rray's  winglike  expanse.  He  can't  be  cer- 
iin,  but  the  Progress  appears  to  be  lodged 
gainst  the  hull.  Lazutkin  crouches  by  the 
vindow  and  looks  down.  He  sees  it,  too. 

The  commander  turns,  thinking  he  will 
ire  one  of  the  Progress's  forward  thrusters 

Again,  Lazutkin  and  Foale 
tug  at  the  hatch, 
straining  to  somehow  pull 
it  closed.  It  won't  budge. 
Nothing  they  do  will  make 
it  move  a  single  inch. 


to,  as  he  later  puts  it,  "kick  it"  off  the  sta- 
tion. But  just  as  he  begins  to  leave  the  win- 
dow he  sees  the  cargo  ship  shift  and  move 
forward  once  again,  striking  and  denting  a 
boxy  gray  radiator  on  the  side  of  Spektr's 
hull.  Then  it  keeps  moving  forward  and,  af- 
ter a  long  moment,  floats  free  again. 

Tsibliyev  holds  his  breath,  hoping  the 
Progress  will  now  fly  away  from  the  sta- 
tion without  hitting  any  more  of  its  outer 
structures. 

here  are  they? 

Foale  can't  understand  what  Tsi- 
bliyev and  Lazutkin  are  doing.  Emer- 
gency procedures  dictate  that  they 
immediately  evacuate  the  station,  but  the 
two  Russians  are  nowhere  to  be  seen.  It 
occurs  to  Foale  that  his  two  crewmates 
are  trying  to  save  the  station  when  in  fact 
they  should  be  evacuating.  This  kind  of 
going-down-with-the-ship  mentality  wouldn't 
be  unusual  among  the  pride-soaked  cos- 
monaut corps,  he  knows;  it  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  reckless  behavior  Linenger 
had  been  warning  everyone  about.  Foale 
crawls  out  of  the  Soyuz  and  begins  to  fly 
back  toward  base  block,  intent  on  find- 
ing out  what  is  happening. 


But  the  moment  Foale  emerges  from 
the  Soyuz,  Lazutkin  hurtles  out  of  base 
block  into  the  node.  In  a  flash  he  is  at  the 
little  ship's  entrance.  Foale,  realizing  that 
Lazutkin  is-  now  prepared  to  begin  the 
evacuation,  is  unsure  of  his  role. 

"Sasha,  what  can  I  do?"  he  asks. 

Lazutkin  ignores  or  doesn't  hear  the 
question;  the  alarm  remains  so  loud  it  is 
difficult  to  hear  anything.  Moving  with 
the  fury  of  a  man  in  hand-to-hand  com- 
bat, Lazutkin  grabs  the  giant,  wormlike 
ventilation  tube  and  tears  it  in  half,  ready- 
ing the  Soyuz  for  immediate  evacuation. 
Wordlessly  he  seizes  cable  after  cable,  fu- 
riously rending  each  one  at  its  connection 
point.  Foale  watches  in  silence. 

It  takes  Lazutkin  barely  a  minute  to 
disconnect  all  the  cables.  At  last,  only  one 
remains.  It  is  the  PVC  tube,  which  chan- 
nels condensate  water  from  the  Soyuz  into 
the  station's  main  water  tanks.  Lazutkin 
cannot  separate  the  cable  with  his  hands. 
He  needs  a  tool. 

A  wrench.  They  need  a  wrench. 
Lazutkin  frantically  looks  all  around  the 
node,  which  is  lined  with  all  sorts  of  spare 
hatches  and  tools  and  equipment.  He  and 
Foale  spend  nearly  a  minute  in  search  of 
a  wrench  before  Lazutkin  finds  one,  float- 
ing by  a  blue  thread.  He  hands  it  to  Foale 
and  shows  him  how  to  unfasten  the  PVC 
tube.  Foale  retreats  into  the  Soyuz,  applies 
the  wrench,  and  begins  turning  as  fast  as 
he  can. 

Once  he  is  certain  Foale  knows  how  to 
unfasten  the  PVC  tube,  Lazutkin  turns  to- 
ward the  entrance  to  the  Spektr  module. 
Foale,  while  saying  nothing  aloud,  re- 
mains convinced  the  leak  is  in  base  block 
or  Kvant.  Lazutkin  doesn't  have  to  guess. 
He  has  seen  the  Progress  lodged  against 
the  Spektr  module's  solar  array.  He  as- 
sumes that  whatever  breach  the  hull  has 
suffered,  it  almost  certainly  occurred  in 
Spektr.  Lazutkin  pushes  off  from  the 
Soyuz  entrance,  arcs  across  the  node,  and 
shimmies  into  Spektr. 

Diving  headfirst  into  the  module,  he 
immediately  hears  an  angry  hissing  noise 
from  somewhere  below  and  to  his  left.  It 
is,  he  knows,  the  sound  of  air  escaping 
into  space.  His  heart  sinks.  At  this  mo- 
ment, Sasha  Lazutkin  is  certain  they  are 
all  about  to  die. 

Iazutkin  realizes  immediately  that  in  or- 
der to  save  the  station,  he  has  to  some- 
how seal  off  Spektr.  Like  all  the  other 
hatchways,  this  one  is  lined  with  wrapped 
packets  of  thin  white  and  gray  cables,  18 
of  them  in  all. 

A  knife.  Lazutkin  thinks:  I've  got  to 
find  a  knife  to  cut  the  cables.  While  Foale 
remains  inside  the  Soyuz,  finishing  off  the 
PVC  tube,  Lazutkin  soars  back  through 
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'They  hit  something?  What  do  you  mean?"  He  guesses  that  one 
of  the  cosmonauts  has  hit  his  thumb  with  a  hammer. 
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LOST  IN  SP 
Left,  flight  off ic 
a  model  Mir  in  order  to 
assist  the  cosmonauts 
with  repairs.  Above,  Mir 
spaceflight  director  Vladimir 
Solovyov  reacts  to  continuing 
problems  aboard  Mir. 


the  node  and  dives  into  base  block, 
where  he  sees  Tsibliyev  poised  to  begin 
talking  to  the  ground.  Vaulting  over  the 
commander's  head,  Lazutkin  shoots  down 
the  length  of  base  block,  past  the  dinner 
table,  and  into  the  mouth  of  Kvant.  He 
remembers  a  large  pair  of  scissors  he 
stowed  alongside  one  of  the  panels,  but 
when  he  reaches  the  panel  he  is  heartsick: 
the  scissors  aren't  there.  Then  he  sees  it:  a 
knife,  a  tiny,  four-inch  knife,  "better  to  cut 
butter  with  than  cables,"  as  Lazutkin  re- 
members it.  Normally  he  used  the  blade 
to  peel  the  insulation  off  cables  that  need- 
ed to  be  rewired. 

Iazutkin  grabs  the  knife  and  swims  furi- 
ously back  down  to  the  node.  Sticking 
his  upper  body  back  into  Spektr,  he 
grabs  a  bundle  of  cables  and  instantly  real- 
izes his  plan  won't  work:  the  cables  are  too 
thick  to  be  cut  with  his  little  blade.  Each  of 
the  bundles  is  fitted  into  one  of  dozens  of 
connectors  that  line  the  inside  of  the  hatch. 
Frantically,  Lazutkin  begins  grabbing  the 
cable  bundles  one  after  another,  unscrew- 
ing their  connections  and  tossing  the  loose 
ends  aside,  to  float  in  the  air. 

After  a  moment  Foale  emerges  from 
the  Soyuz,  where  he  has  finally  discon- 
nected the  PVC  tube,  just  as  Lazutkin  fin- 
ishes ripping  apart  the  first  few  cables. 
Foale  is  immediately  surprised  to  see 
Lazutkin  working  at  the  mouth  of  Spektr. 
Believing  the  leak  to  be  somewhere  back 
in  base  block  or  Kvant,  Foale  is  con- 
vinced that  Lazutkin  is  isolating  the 
wrong  part  of  the  station.  If  Foale  is  cor- 
rect, sealing  off  Spektr  would  be  a  disas- 


trous move.  It  will  actually  reduce  the  sta- 
tion's air  supply,  thereby  causing  Mir's  re- 
maining atmosphere  to  run  out  even  faster. 

"I  was  still  very  concerned  we  were  iso- 
lating the  wrong  place,"  Foale  remembers. 
"I  was  not  going  to  stop  him  physically — 
yet.  But  that  was  my  next  thought:  Should 
I  try  and  stop  him?" 

Instead,  intimidated  by  the  sheer  fury 
with  which  Lazutkin  is  tearing  at  the  ca- 
bles, Foale  floats  by  and  watches.  As 
Lazutkin  rends  each  line,  its  loose  end 
floats  out  into  the  node— "Eighteen  snakes 
floating  around,  like  the  head  of  Medusa," 
Foale  recalls.  Foale  begins  grabbing  the 
loose  lines  and  binding  them  together  with 
rubber  bands  he  finds  in  the  node. 

Finally  he  says  something. 

"Why  are  we  closing  off  Spektr?" 
Foale  asks,  pressing  in  close  to  make  sure 
he  is  heard  over  the  alarm.  "It's  the  wrong 
module  to  close  off.  If  we're  gonna  do  a 
leak-isolation  thing,  we  have  to  start  with 
Kvant  2." 

Foale  is  about  to  say  more  when 
Lazutkin  cuts  him  off. 

"Michael,"  he  says.  "I  saw  it  hit  Spektr." 

And  with  that  Foale  finally  fathoms 
Lazutkin's  urgency:  seal  off  Spektr  and 
they  save  the  station. 

It  takes  almost  three  minutes  for 
Lazutkin  to  detach  15  of  the  18  cables. 
The  remaining  three  cables  don't  have 
any  visible  connection  points.  They  are 
solid  and  unbreakable.  Lazutkin  thinks 
of  the  knife.  He  retrieves  it  from  his 
pocket  and  slashes  the  first  thin  cable,  a 
data  cable  for  one  of  the  nasa  experi- 
ments. The  next  moment  he  slashes  the 


second  cable,  a  leftover  French  data  ca- 
ble. One  cable  remains.  One  cable  whose 
removal  will  allow  them  to  seal  the  hatch 
and  save  the  station. 

But  Lazutkin  receives  a  rude  shock  as 
he  begins  sawing  into  the  last  and  thick- 
est of  the  three  cables.  Sparks  fly  up  into 
his  face. 

It  is  a  power  cable. 

Foale  sees  a  frightened  look  cross  the 
Russian's  face. 

"Sasha,  go  ahead!"  Foale  urges.  "Cut 
it!"  A  beat.  "Cut  it!" 

But  he  won't.  He  won't  cut  it. 

TsUP,  12:18  p.m.  The  moment  the  Prog- 
ress strikes  the  station,  Mir  is  streaking 
250  miles  above  the  mud  huts  of 
Agadez,  a  forlorn  Sahara  Desert  oasis 
town  in  the  central-African  country  of 
Niger.  In  the  crazed  minutes  that  whiz  by 
as  Lazutkin  and  Foale  attempt  to  close  the 
Spektr  module's  hatch,  the  station  flies  a 
northeasterly  course  across  Egypt,  then 
over  the  eastern  Mediterranean  near  Cy- 
prus until  reaching  the  limits  of  Russian 
communications  range  above  the  moun- 
tainous interior  of  Turkey. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Tsibliyev,  still 
floating  anxiously  at  the  command  center 
in  base  block,  hears  the  TsUP  hailing 
him.  Nikolai  Nikiforov,  the  shift  flight  di- 
rector, is  at  his  command  console  in  the 
TsUP.  Vladimir  Solovyov  stands  out  of 
sight  in  a  separate  control  room  used  for 
Progress  docking  operations.  There  is  stat- 
ic, and  for  a  moment  Tsibliyev 's  words 
cannot  be  heard. 

Suddenly  the  commander's  voice  breaks 
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through  v  yes  we  copy!  rhcre  wa  no 
braking,    ["here  was  no  braking.  It  just 

stalled.  I  didn't  manage  to  turn  the  ship 
i  verything  was  going  on  fine,  but 

then,  God  knows  why,  it  started  to  acceler- 
ate and  run  into  module  (),  damaged  the 
solar  panel.  It  started  to  [accelerate],  then 
the  station  got  depressun/ed.  Right  now 
the  pressure  inside  the  station  is  at  700." 
Module  O  is  Spektr. 

Solovyov,  immediately  realizing  what 
has  happened,  gets  on  comm.  "Guys, 
where  are  you  now?" 

"We  are  getting  into  the  [Soyuz]  ..." 

Chaos  breaks  out  for  several  moments 
on  the  floor  of  the  TsUP  as  Solovyov  and 
the  other  controllers  try  to  determine  ex- 
actly what  is  happening  aboard  the  sta- 
tion. The  comm  breaks  up  for  a  moment. 

"Copy,  damn  it!"  Solovyov  barks. 

"Oh,  hell,"  Tsibliyev  blurts  out,  "we 
don't  know  where  the  leak  is." 

"Can  you  close  any  hatch?"  interjects 
Nikiforov. 

"We  can't  close  anything,"  Tsibliyev 
says  hurriedly.  "Here  everything  is  so 
screwed  up  that  we  can't  close  anything." 

As  Tsibliyev's  words  crackle  over  the 
auditorium  loudspeakers,  Keith  Zimmer- 
man can't  understand  anything  the  com- 


mander is  saying.  Zimmerman,  the  29- 
year-old  who  heads  Foale's  ground  team, 
is  standing  at  the  nasa  console  on  the 
IsUP  floor.  He  speaks  very  little  Rus- 
sian. Then,  suddenly,  his  interpreter  says, 
"They  hit  something."  Zimmerman  wrin- 
kles his  brow.  "What  do  you  mean?"  he 
asks.  From  the  interpreter's  even  tone  of 
voice,  he  guesses  that  maybe  one  of  the 
cosmonauts  has  hit  his  thumb  with  a 
hammer  or  something. 

"The  Progress,"  the  interpreter  says 
quietly.  "It  hit  the  station.  The  pressure 
is  going  down." 

Zimmerman  goes  numb. 

ait,  Vasya,  what  are  you  doing  now?" 
Nikiforov  asks. 

"We  are  getting  ready  to  leave. 
The  pressure  is  already  at  690.  It  contin- 
ues to  drop."  (Normal  pressure  is  around 
780  millimeters  of  mercury;  Russian  regu- 
lations call  for  the  station  to  be  evacuated 
if  the  pressure  falls  below  550.) 
"Can  you  switch  on  any  blowers?" 
"I  think  we  can." 
"Open  all  existing  oxygen  tanks." 
"Sasha,"  Tsibliyev  yells  to  Lazutkin. 
"Have  you  closed  the  hatch?" 

Lazutkin's  reply  is  drowned  out  as  the 


station's  master  alarm  continues  braying. 
"Vasya,"  says  Solovyov.  "What  are  you 
doing  now?" 

"DSD  has  turned  on.  We  managed  to 
close  the  hatch  to  module  O"  This  is  wish- 
ful thinking;  as  Tsibliyev  speaks,  Lazutkin 
still  hasn't  cleared  the  last  cable  from  the 
hatch.  DSD  is  a  depressurization  sensor. 

"Module  O.  Has  [the  Progress]  run 
into  module  O?" 

"Yes,  it  hit  module  O." 
"Is  the  hatch  closed  right  now?" 
"Sasha  is  closing  it  right  now." 
"What's  happening  with  the  pressure?" 
"DSD     turned     on     when     pressure 
dropped  down  to  690—' 

Solovyov  interjects.  "Can  you  pass 
through  [the  node]  right  now?  We  should 
have  extra  [oxygen]  tanks  somewhere  in 
TSO" 

"I  know  that,"  says  Tsibliyev.  TSO  is 
the  Russian  abbreviation  for  the  air  lock 
at  the  end  of  the  Kvant  2  module. 

Solovyov's  call  for  Tsibliyev  to  retrieve 
one  of  the  station's  pumpkin-size  oxy- 
gen cylinders  is  a  standard  response 
to  depressurization  scenarios  in  Russian 
simulations;  until  this  moment  it  has 
never  been  tried  in  an  actual  crisis.  Re- 


"Only  the  three  of  us  know  what  really  happened  there.  There 
are  some  things  that  have  to  remain  secrets  between  cosmonauts.77 
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Tsibliyev,  center,  embraces 
his  replacement, 
Anatoly  Solovyev,  while 
Lazutkin,  left, 
speaks  to  Mission  Control, 
st  14,  1997. 
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easing  oxygen  into  Mir's  atmosphere, 
Zimmerman  realizes,  means  Solovyov 
nas  decided  to  begin  "feeding  the  leak," 
:hat  is,  replacing  the  air  that  has  already 
oegun  to  whistle  out  through  whatever 
hole  the  Progress  has  poked  in  the  hull 
of  the  Spektr  module.  Feeding  the  leak 
won't  save  the  station,  but  it  should  give 
the  crew  precious  extra  minutes.  How 
many  depends  on  how  fast  the  station  is 
losing  air. 

"So  open  them  up,"  Solovyov  orders. 

"1  [will  start]  doing  that  right  now.  I 
am  taking  off  the  ears"— the  headphones— 
"and  am  taking  them  off  to  do  that." 

"But  someone  has  to  stay  here  to  main- 
tain the  connection!"  Solovyov  pleads. 

"Then  I  can't  make  it." 

It  is  as  if  they  were 
trying  to  close  an  open 
door  while  an  invisible 
river  surged  through 
it.  Lazutkin  realizes  he 
isn't  ready  to  die  yet. 


Tsibliyev  does  it  anyway.  Ripping  off 
his  headphones,  he  leaves  his  post,  turns, 
and  swims  out  over  the  command  console 
and  into  the  node. 

"Guys?"  Solovyov  asks.  "Someone 
pick  up!" 

There  is  no  answer. 

"Sasha?" 

No  answer. 

"They  have  left  . . .  Guys?  . . .  Someone 
respond." 

James  Medford  returns  from  lunch 
and  plops  down  in  a  chair  in  the  nasa 
operations  room  behind  Michael  Maly- 
shev,  the  interpreter,  who  sits  at  a  long 
table  in  front  of  four  monitors.  Medford, 
as  one  of  the  three  new  rotating  Mir  sys- 
tems specialists,  is  in  his  sixth  week  at 
his  new  job  and  has  only  the  most  rudi- 
mentary understanding  of  how  the  sta- 
tion works.  Medford  knows  the  Russians 
are  performing  some  sort  of  manual- 
docking  exercise,  but  like  Zimmerman  he 
understands  little  else  about  it.  None  of 
the  Americans  has  been  involved  in  the 
test's  planning.  And  despite  all  the  infor- 
mation Linenger  gave  during  his  debrief- 
ings,  Medford  has  only  the  dimmest 
understanding  of  what  occurred  in 
March. 

Staring  out  the  window  at  a  warm. 


lazy  Moscow  afternoon,  Medford  barely 
registers  the  fast-paced  Russian  chatter  as 
it  comes  over  the  speakers.  Malyshev  is 
an  excellent  interpreter,  and  Medford  fig- 
ures he  will  read  over  the  comm  later. 

Then,  with  no  warning,  Malyshev  springs 
from  his  chair,  standing  upright. 

"Holy  shit!"  he  exclaims.  "Progress  hit 
Mir  and  the  pressure's  dropping  inside  the 
station!" 

Medford  feels  a  massive  surge  of 
adrenaline  through  his  upper  body.  "If 
I'd  had  an  EKG  on  at  that  point,"  he 
says  months  later,  "it  would  have  been 
scary." 

Medford  stands  and  watches  over 
Malyshev's  shoulder  as  the  interpreter 
hurriedly  scribbles  down  the  exchanges 
between  Tsibliyev  and  the  ground.  He 
remains  silent,  not  wanting  to  interrupt 
Malyshev's  concentration.  Every  few  mo- 
ments the  interpreter  quickly  updates 
him. 

"They're  trying  to  close  the  Spektr 
hatch,"  he  says. 

Medford  glances  at  the  monitor  on 
the  far  right-hand  side  of  the  table.  It 
carries  real-time  updates  of  Mir's  temper- 
ature, pressure,  carbon-dioxide  levels, 
and  other  key  life-support  indicators. 
The  internal  pressure  is  at  690.  And 
dropping. 

Medford  is  frightened.  At  this  pace,  the 
station  has  barely  30  minutes  of  oxygen 
left,  (nasa  estimates  will  later  put  the  fig- 
ure at  28  minutes.) 

As  Medford  watches  in  amazement, 
the  white  digital  reading  on  the  nasa 
monitor  continues  to  drop. 

685. 

680. 

678. 

"Have  they  got  the  hatch  closed?"  he 
asks  Malyshev. 

"Hold  on,  hold  on." 

Kate  Maliga  and  Cathy  Watson  of  pub- 
lic affairs  walk  into  the  room.  From  the 
stunned  looks  on  their  faces,  Medford  can 
tell  they  know  what  is  happening. 

"Are  you  hearing  this?"  one  of  them 
asks. 

Medford  shushes  the  two  women  and 
turns  back  to  the  telemetry  screen.  The 
pressure  is  still  dropping. 

675. 

670. 

668. 

Iazutkin  won't  cut  the  power  cable. 
Again  he  and  Foale  plunge  down  into 
the  darkened  morass  of  loose  cords 
and  equipment  and  lids  and  seals  that  line 
the  node  walls.  Somewhere  in  the  cham- 
ber's dim  recesses,  Lazutkin  believes,  there 
must  be  a  plug  for  the  power  cable. 
Foale  rips  aside  cable  bundles  and  runs 


Iiis  hands  lit  wall     I  azutkin  cranes 

ing,  lool 

I  here  I  azutkin  pulls  at  the  powei 
ble  and  follows  it  to  a  plug  inside  Spcktr. 
With  owe  furious  >.uik  he  rips  it  from  the 
wall. 

Immediate!)  Foale  and  I  azutkin  turn 
to  confront  Spektr's  innei  hatch.  I  azutkin 
reaches  into  the  module  and  pulls  on  the 
hatch  to  close  it. 

It  won't  budge. 

Both  men  instantly  see  the  problem. 
With  the  pressure  dropping  inside  Spcktr. 
all  the  air  inside  the  station  is  rushing 
past  them,  seeking  to  escape  through  the 
unseen  breach  into  open  space.  It  is  as  if 
the)  were  trying  to  close  an  open  door 
while  an  invisible  river  surged  through  it. 
Lazutkin  realizes  he  could  slip  into  Spck- 
tr and  push  from  the  inside,  but  then  he 
would  be  trapped  within  the  scaled  mod- 
ule. He  would  die  quickly,  a  hero  of  the 
motherland,  but  Sasha  Lazutkin  isn't 
ready  to  die  yet. 

Again  he  and  Foale  tug  at  the  hatch, 
straining  to  somehow  pull  it 
closed. 

It  won't  budge.  Nothing  they 
do  will  make  it  move  a  single 
inch. 

Tsibliyev  streaks  through 
the  node,  hurtling  past  Foale 
and  Lazutkin  as  the  two  men 
continue  struggling  with  Spek- 
tr's open  hatch.  Diving  head- 
first into  Kvant  2,  Tsibliyev  flies 
swiftly  to  the  far  end  and  pulls  down 
hard  on  the  wheel-like  hatch  cover  to  the 
air  lock. 

In  seconds  the  door  swings  open.  Stick- 
ing his  upper  body  inside,  Tsibliyev  grabs 
one  of  the  air  tanks,  hugging  it  to  his 
body.  Slamming  the  air-lock  hatch  shut, 
he  propels  himself  back  up  the  length  of 
Kvant  2,  carrying  the  pale-yellow  air  tank 
like  a  football.  Crashing  back  through  the 
node,  he  turns  and  flies  into  base  block, 
swings  down  into  his  seat,  and  slaps  the 
headset  back  on. 

"Emergency  TSM  X  light  went  on,"  he 
says,  scanning  the  console.  "The  pressure 
is  at  670.  I  have  brought  this  [oxygen 
tank]  into  the  main  module." 

"Did  you  manage  to  seal  the  hatch?" 
asks  the  crew  communicator. 

"Is  the  hatch  closed?"  asks  Solovyov. 

"[We  are]  closing  it  right  now.  Not  yet. 
We  have  not  yet  turned  on  the  [oxygen 
tank]." 

"Start  it  up!  Start  it  up!"  urges  Solov- 
yov. "Open  up  all  the  valves." 

"I  am  opening  it." 

The  moment  Tsibliyev  turns  the  valve 
on  the  air  tank,  a  screeching  hiss  fills  the 
station  and  echoes  through  the  TsUP 
auditorium. 


'If  the  ship  had  continued  flying  the  way  it  was 
flying,  it  might  have  been  much  worse/7 


"Watch  the  mano-vacuumeter  while  you 
are  opening  it  up,"  instructs  Solovyov.  This 
is  a  handheld  pressure  gauge. 

"I  have  opened  it." 

"Do  you  have  a  mano-vacuumeter  on 
you?" 

"Of  course." 

Feeding  the  leak  should  increase  the 
pressure. 

"Get  it  up  to  730,"  Solovyov  instructs. 

"All  right." 

"What  volume  are  you  trying  to 
reach?" 

Tsibliyev  seems  to  misunderstand  the 
question.  There  is  a  moment  of  confusion. 
"I  am  [back]  in  the  main  module." 

"Everything  is  working  except  module 
O?" 

"Yes,  everything  except  module  O." 

"Great.  What  is  Sasha  Lazutkin  say- 
ing?" 

Tsibliyev  glances  into  the  node  where 
Lazutkin  is  trying  to  make  himself  heard 
over  the  din  of  the  master  alarm. 

"I  can't  hear  him.  He  and  Michael  are 
trying  to  put  away  the  cords  in  order  to 
close  module  0."  A  beat.  "The  pressure  is 
at  668." 

The  commander  begins  explaining  how 
the  accident  happened. 


"Wait."  Solovyov  orders,  "we'll  do  that 
later." 
"O.K." 

"Right  now  take  care  of  the  pressure." 
"The  pressure  is  going  up." 
"What  is  it  at  now?" 
"Wait  a  second,  I'll  tell  you." 
"How  much?" 
"670." 

The  hatch  won't  shut. 
Its  outer  surface  is  smooth,  with  no 
easy  handholds.  Neither  Foale  nor 
Lazutkin  can  risk  slipping  his  hands 
around  the  hatch's  outer  edge,  for  fear  of 
losing  a  finger. 

"The  lid!  Let's  get  a  lid!"  Lazutkin 
urges. 

Foale  realizes  that,  with  the  inside 
hatch  frozen  in  place,  they  will  have  to 
find  a  hatch  cover  to  push  onto  the  mod- 
ule's open  mouth  from  the  outside. 

Each  of  the  four  modules  attached  to 
the  node  originally  came  with  a  circular 
lid,  vaguely  resembling  a  garbage-can  lid, 
which  sealed  the  hatch  from  the  outside. 
All  four  of  the  lids  are  now  strapped  to 
spots  on  the  node  walls.  They  come  in  two 
weights,  heavy  and  light.  Lazutkin  reaches 
for  a  heavy  lid,  but  it  is  tied  down  by  a 
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lalf-dozen  cloth  strips,  each  of  which,  lie 
eali/es,  he  would  have  to  slash  to  free  the 
letch  cover  underneath.  He  simply  doesn't 
iiave  enough  time  to  cut  all  the  strips. 

Instead,  Lazutkin  reaches  for  one  of 
he  lighter  covers.  It  is  secured  to  the 
lode  wall  by  a  pair  of  cloth  straps,  both 
>f  which  the  slim  Russian  quickly  severs 
vith  the  penknife. 

Together  the  two  men  lift  the  lid  and 
position  it  over  the  open  hatch.  The  lid 
vas  originally  held  in  place  over  the  hatch 
,>y  a  series  of  hooks  spaced  evenly  around 
.he  hatch's  outer  edges,  and  Lazutkin 
hinks  they  will  have  to  work  this  mecha- 
lism  to  seal  the  hatch.  But  the  moment 
he  two  men  affix  the  cover  to  the  open 
latch,  the  pressure  differential  that  had 
oiled  their  earlier  efforts  now  works  in 
heir  favor.  The  lid  is  sucked  tightly  into 
Mace. 

At  the  NASA  console  Keith  Zimmerman 
jreathes  a  tiny  sigh  of  relief.  He  scans  the 
.elemetry  on  his  screen,  paying  close  at- 
.ention  to  the  pressure  levels.  If  the  dam- 
age is  limited  to  Spektr.  and  Spektr's 
hatch  has  been  firmly  sealed,  the  pressure 
should  hold  steady. 

It  is  12:21. 

They  are  alive. 
Twenty  minutes  later  the  station 
passes  out  of  communications  range 
with  the  ground.  When  they  are  able  to 
recover  their  senses,  Tsibliyev,  Lazutkin, 
and  Foale  assemble  in  base  block  to  begin 
sorting  through  what  happened.  Among 
the  questions  the  three  men  debate  is 
what  effect— if  any— Foale's  foot  had  when 
it  hit  Tsibliyev 's  arm  in  the  moments  be- 
fore the  collision.  Months  later,  each  of 
the  three  will  have  sharply  differing  im- 
pressions of  what  occurred.  Lazutkin  is 
convinced  the  brief  contact  between  Foale 
and  Tsibliyev  actually  lessened  the  damage 
from  the  collision. 

"Before  Michael  hit  Vasily  with  his  foot, 
the  Progress  was  flying  straight  toward 
Spektr,  its  back  end  pointing  forward,"  he 
recalls.  "[Vasily]  took  his  hand  off  the  con- 
trols and  the  ship  changed  its  position.  As 
soon  as  Michael  hit  Vasily's  hand,  [the 
ship]  moved,  and  it  hit  Spektr  with  its 
side.  If  the  ship  had  continued  flying  the 
way  it  was  flying,  it  might  have  been  much 
worse.  It  would  have  hit  with  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  rear,  rather  than  the  blunt  edge 
of  the  side." 

Foale  doesn't  believe  the  bump  had 
any  impact  on  the  flight  of  the  Progress. 
To  move  the  ship  at  all  requires  that  one 
of  the  toru  levers  be  clamped  down  for 
at  least  several  seconds;  a  slight  jolt,  Foale 
argues,  would  have  had  no  effect.  Asked 
later  about  the  incident,  Viktor  Blagov  ex- 
presses ignorance.  "This  is  new  to  me," 
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he  says.  "But  afterward,  when  we  looked 
at  the  videotapes,  we  didn't  see  any 
changes  in  the  path  of  the  Progress.  It 
was  very  smooth." 

Months  later,  sitting  in  a  quiet  tearoom 
off  a  colleague's  office  in  Star  City,  Tsi- 
bliyev takes  a  deep  breath  when  the  ques- 
tion is  put  to  him.  "O.K.,"  he  says,  "no 
lies.  Just  the  way  it  was."  He  pauses  and 
thinks,  sticks  his  tongue  into  his  cheek, 
then  makes  a  little  wave  with  his  right 
hand,  as  if  to  ward  off  the  question.  "Mi- 
chael is  a  good  guy.  I  love  him  as  a  broth- 
er. Whatever  he  says  is  good  [enough]  for 
me.  We  should  forget  about  this.  What  is 
important  is  we  survived." 

But,  he  is  pressed,  didn't  the  impact  of 
Foale's  foot  have  any  effect  at  all?  Tsibliyev 
smiles  nervously.  He  is  clearly  uncomfort- 
able with  the  question.  "Only  the  three  of 
us  know  what  really  happened  there. 
There  are  some  things  that  you  can't  write 
about,  that  have  to  remain  secrets  between 
cosmonauts.  Michael  is  a  very  good  guy. 
He's  a  very,  very  good  guy." 

Again  he  stops  to  think. 

"But  the  answer  is  no,  it  didn't  help. 
You  can  write  this:  After  [the  collision], 
Michael  asked  me,  'Was  it  I  who  did 
that?  [Who  caused  the  collision?]'  I  said, 
'Yes.'  He  said,  'Sorry.'  I  said,  'That's 
O.K.'  The  fact  is,  little  things  contributed 
to  what  happened,  and  we  had  a  colli- 
sion. That  was  one  of  the  little  things." 

By  the  next  morning  the  situation  aboard 
Mir  had  stabilized,  and  within  several 
days  the  cosmonauts  were  able  to  re- 
turn power  to  base  block.  As  they  did  so, 
Russian  officials  began  laying  plans  for  a 
dangerous  internal  spacewalk  into  the  dam- 
aged Spektr  module  to  begin  repairs  and 
restore  the  station  to  full  power. 

Tsibliyev  and  Lazutkin  never  got  the 
chance  to  fix  the  damage.  After  the  com- 
mander was  discovered  to  be  suffering 
from  an  irregular  heartbeat,  the  two  Rus- 
sians returned  to  Earth  in  mid-August 
1997,  leaving  a  replacement  crew  to  begin 
repairs  inside  Spektr.  Though  both  men 
remain  cosmonauts,  neither  is  likely  to  fly 
into  space  again.  Foale  returned  seven 
weeks  later;  he  remains  an  astronaut.  The 
American  missions  to  Mir  ended  in  June. 
The  first  element  of  the  International 
Space  Station  is  scheduled  to  blast  into 
space  aboard  a  Russian  rocket  on  No- 
vember 20— if  the  Russians  make  the 
schedule.  The  long-delayed  new  station 
will  feature  both  the  toru  and  Kurs  sys- 
tems for  docking  incoming  Russian 
spacecraft,  although  Russian  officials 
have  sworn  never  to  use  them  without  no- 
tifying nasa.  Mir  itself  is  scheduled  to 
splash  to  a  watery  death  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  next  June.  D 
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One  lucky  winner  will  be  chosen  at  random  to 
receive  a  $2,500  shopping  spree  at  a 
Montblanc  boutique  while  enjoying  a  4/day- 
3/night  trip  for  two  that  includes  round-trip 
business  or  first  class  airfare,  deluxe  hotel 
accommodations,  tickets  to  an  exciting 
cultural  event  and  a  delightful  dinner  for  two 
at  a  renowned  restaurant. 

To  enter  to  win,  look  for  Montblanc's  special 
advertising  section,  "Still  Life,"  in  this  issue  of 
Vanity  Fair.  Then  answer  the  following  question: 
What's  a  five-letter  word  for  De-acceleration? 

Clearly  print  your  answer,  name,  address, 
phone  number  (optional)  and  selected  weekend 
destination  on  a  4"  x  6"  postcard  and  send  to: 

Montblanc  "De-acceleration"  Sweepstakes, 
c/o  Conde  Nast  Publications,  Group  Sales 
Department,  350  Madison  Avenue,  17th  floor, 
New  York,  NY  10017  by  November  30,  1998. 
For  complete  details,  rules  and  regulations,  fax 
your  request  to  (212)  880-8883. 


Rules:  NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY.  You  must  be  a  US  resident.  21 
years  of  age  or  older  as  of  date  of  entry  to  enter.  All  entries  must  be 
received  by  11/30/98.  One  entry  per  person.  Sponsor  is  not  responst- 
ble  for  lost,  late,  misdirected  or  illegible  entries  One  winner  will  be  cho- 
sen via  random  drawing  of  all  entries  received  on  or  about  12/18/98 
Odds  of  winning  depend  on  number  of  entries  received.  Airline  must  be 
from  the  major  commercial  airport  in  the  U.S.  nearest  to  the  winner's 
home  to  one  of  the  following  three  cities:  Dallas.  LA  or  NY  and  spon- 
sor designated  deluxe  hotel  accommodations  for  4-days/3nights  One 
$2,500  shopping  spree  at  a  Montblanc  boutique  in  the  selected  city  des- 
tination, one  dinner  for  two  at  a  first-class  restaurant  and  one  cultural 
activity  also  included  in  prize  All  other  expenses  are  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  the  winner.  Prize  subject  to  availability;  travel  restrictions  and 
blackout  dates  may  apply  Trip  must  be  completed  by  one  year  from 
date  of  acceptance.  Income  and  other  taxes,  if  any,  are  the  sole  respon- 
sibility of  the  winner  The  winner  may  be  required  to  sign  an  Affidavit  of 
Eligibility  and  Liability/Publicity  Release,  which  must  be  returned  within 
14  days  of  receipt  or  an  alternate  winner  may  be  chosen  All  entries 
become  the  property  of  sponsors  and  will  not  be  acknowledged  or 
returned  Prizes  are  not-transferable  No  substitution  for  prize,  except 
by  sponsors  in  case  of  unavailability  in  which  case  a  prize  of  equal  or 
greater  value  will  be  substituted  Subject  to  all  applicable  federal,  state 
and  local  laws  and  regulations  Void  in  Puerto  Rico  and  where  prohibit- 
ed Employees  of  The  Conde  Nast  Publications  and  Montblanc.  or  their 
agencies  and  their  immediate  families  are  not  eligible  For  the  name  of 
the  Winner,  send  a  SASE  to:  Montblanc  De-Acceleration  Sweepstakes 
CNPGS  350  Madison  Avenue.  17  Fl,  NY.  NY  10017  by  12/31  98 
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Name  and  occupation:  Adrien  Brody.  acior.  Age:  26.  Provenance:  New  York  C'itv. 
Previous  indie  hits:  The  Last  Time  J  Committed Suieidm  starring  Keanu  Reeves,  and  Steven  Soder 
King  of  the  Hill.  Soon  to  be  playing  with  the  big  boys  in:  Terrence  Malick's  World  War  II  epie. 
The  Thin  Red  Line,  with  Sean  Perm.  John  Travolta,  and  George  Clooney.  Your  role  in  The  Thin  Red  Line  was  one  of  the 

most  sought-after  in  Hollywood.  How  did  you  edge  out  the  competition?  "Most  of  the  feedback  I  get  when  I  don't  get 

a  part  is  that  I'm  too  ethnic-looking.  And  this  is  a  role  which  is  typically  given  to  the  all-American-looking  boy. 

But  Terrence  was  wonderful    he  even  had  me  read  for  a  southern  character."  How  Brody's  first  week 

on  the  set  resembled  a  plotline  from  Private  Benjamin: "  I  went  straight  to  boot  camp  and  slept  in  the  jungle  for 

seven  nights.  The  extras  I  shared  a  lent  with  kicked  me  out  because  I  snored  loo  loud. 

So  I  had  to  sleep  in  a  little  pup  tent  by  myself  with  the  spiders."  Will  The  Thin  Red  Line  steal  any  thunder 

m  this  year's  other  World  War  II  drama,  Saving  Private  Ryan1.  "The  first  and  the  last  scenes  of  Saving  Private  Ryan 

are  some  of  the  most  amazing  I've  ever  seen.  There  are  some 

at  performances,  but  you  don't  walk  avvav  emotionally  involved  with  the  characters. 

Thin  Red  Line  is  uoina  to  be  exlremelv,  different." 
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I  lii!  Godfather 


At  92,  Philip  Johnson  is  a  postmodern  miracle 


rom  his  pink  postmodern  Sony  building  in  New 
York  to  his  modem-Gothic  PPG  Building  in  Pitts- 
burgh to  his  Crystal  Cathedral  in  California,  Philip 
Johnson  is  the  grand  shaman  of  contemporary 
American  architecture.  This  month,  george  wayne 
interviews  the  legend  at  his  New  York  office  in  the 
landmark  Seagram  building  (which  he  helped  Mies 
van  der  Rohe  design)  and  discusses  his  famous 
Glass  House,  his  extremely  successful  proteges,  and 
his  relationship  with  Jackie  Onassis. 


George  Wayne:  G.W.  regards  this  audience  with  die  legend  that 
is  Philip  Johnson  as  a  historic  moment.  But  please,  sir,  we  need 
lo  know:  Is  Viagra  really  the  miracle  drug  many  claim  it  is? 
Philip  Johnson:  I  don't  know.  At  92  . . .  you  don't  ask  ques- 
tions like  that. 

G.W.  Well,  are  you  sail  popping  Prozac? 
P.J.  No.  I  gave  up  Prozac.  I  dont  take  any  pills. 
G.W.  Would  you  agree  that  Philip  Johnson  is  the  architect  most 
responsible  for  defining  20th-century  American  architecture? 
P.J.  No.  What  I  am  responsible  for  is  pointing  to  some  kids 
that  I  liked  very  much.  They're  almost  reaching  70  now,  but 
they  are  my  kids.  The  best  known  are  Peter  Eisenman  and 
Frank  Gehry. 

G.W.  Well,  you've  never  been  shy  about  making  proclamations. 
P.J.  I  speak  in  proclamations! 

G.W.  G.W.  must  be  one  of  the  few  who  hate  Philip  Johnson's 
Sony  building.  If  that's  what  postmodernism  is  about,  you  can 
keep  it,  honey!  It's  like  a  dowdy  dowager  with  botched  plastic 
surgery. 

P.J.  Good  for  you.  I  like  the  building,  but  it  doesn't 
come  into  my  main  oeuvre. 
G.W.  What  is  Philip  Johnson  work 
ing  on  now? 

P.J.  The  gay-and-lesbian  cathe- 
dral in  Dallas.  We're  work- 
ing on  that  very  hard— 
the  Cathedral  of  Hope. 
G.W.  It's  sort  of  amaz- 
ing that  at  this  point  in 
your  life  you  choose  to 
do  something  so  con- 
troversial. 

P.J.    Well,    they 
asked  me.  And 
they  liked  my 
cathedral     in 
L.A.  I  said  no. 
But  then  I  said, 
Why   not?    I'd 


work  for  the  Devil  himself  if  he  were  interested  in  architecture. 
G.W.  Was  Jackie  O  one  of  your  best  friends? 
P.J.  No.  I  used  to  see  her  out  at  parties.  I  didn't  know  her 
well.  That  was  a  media  creation. 

G.W.  G.  W.  had  the  impression  that  you  were  on  the  telephone 
with  Jackie  O  every  night. 

P.J.  Oh,  no    she  and  I  made  an  appearance  to  save  Grand 
Central  Station,  and  were  budsy-wudsy  for  10  minutes. 
G.W.  Tell  G.W.  about  those  vodka  parties  at  your  Glass  House, 
with  Andy  Warhol  passed  out  in  the  corner  and  Truman 
Capote  reeking  from  vodka  breath. 

P.J.  Andy  came  out  once.  Truman  never  sloshed  vodka  in 
my  house. 

G.W.  O.K.,  then  we  must  discuss  your  Titanic. 
P.J.  My  what? 

G.W.  Your  Titanic— 1932,  and  your  days  of  embracing  Hitler. 
P.J.  Oh,  heavens.  A  minor  period  in  my  life. 
G.W.  Was  it  that  minor? 
P.J.  Yes,  it  was.  I  was  taking  a  vacation. 
G.W.  You  actually  saw  Adolf  Hitler  in  the  flesh? 
P.J.  I  went  to  a  rally  once.  I  hardly  understood  German  at  the 
time,  but  he  was  hypnotizing.  But  it  was  also  very,  very  stupid. 
[It  was]  the  greatest  misjudgment  of  my  life.  I  regretted  it  right 
away,  and  it's  haunted  me  ever  since.  I  was  old  enough  to 
know  better.  I  have  no  excuses  at  all— just  terrible  regret. 
G.W.  I've  read  that  you  had  a  nervous  breakdown  at  Harvard 
in  the  20s. 

P.J.  I  was  out  three  or  four  years. 

G.W.  And  was  that  a  result  of  your  not  being  able  to  ac- 
knowledge that  you  were  gay? 

P.J.  That's  right.  In  the  20s  it  was  terrible. 
G.W.  Are  you  still  married? 
P.J.  I'm  not  married. 

G.W.  But  you  have  a  significant 
other— your  "husband,"  David 
Whitney. 

P.J.  We  came  together  in 
1960.  Haven't  you  got  a 
significant  other? 
G.W.  No. 

P.J.   Playing  the  field, 
huh? 

G.W.  /  should,  but  no- 
body seems  to   want 
me.  Don't  you  think 
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360°   FOR  WOMEN 


360°   FOR   MEN 


•  LORD  &  TAYLOR  •  FAMOUS  BARR  •  FOLEY'S  •  HECHT'S  /  STRAWBRIDGE 
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/  Home  willi  the  Martinis  de  Sack' 
(Simon  &  Schuster)  isn't  the  cover 
line  of  a  perverse  home-decorating 
glossy  but  the  title  of  FRANCINE  DU 
PLESSIX  GRAY'S  provocative  biogra- 
phy, which  reveals  that  the  fate  of 
the  magnificently  depraved  marquis 
was  controlled  by  his  pious  wife  and 
his  manipulative  mother-in-law. 
Also  this  month:  An  aspiring  young  writer  of- 
fers her  services  as  maid  and  whipping  girl  to 
Lillian  Hellman— the  lit  world's  own  Joan  Craw- 
ford-in  ROSEMARY  MAHONEY'S  memoir,  A  Likely 
Story  (Doubleday).  HILARY  SPURLING'S  The  Un- 
known Matisse  (Knopf)  traces  the  sunny  painter 
from  his  bleak  childhood  in  a  French  textile  town  to  his 
success  as  one  of  the  most  revered  artists  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. STEPHEN  E.  AMBROSE  once  again  drops  us  in  the 
trenches  with  citizen  soldiers  as  they  fight  their  way  from 
Normandy  to  Berlin  in  Vie  Vietors  (Simon  &  Schuster).  Twenty  years  of  Versace's  eye- 
popping  ad  campaigns  are  collected  in  Versace:  Vie  Naked  and  the  Dressed  (Random 
House).  PETER  JENNINGS  and  TODD  BREWSTER  collaborate  on  The  Century  (Double- 
day),  a  sprawling  compendium  of  you-are-there  accounts  of  the  great  events  of  the 
20th  century.  Legends  (New  World  Library)  features  essays  on 
extraordinary  women  who  have  forever  altered  the  fabric  of  hu- 
manity. The  Life  and  Times  of  R.  Crumb  (St.  Martin's)  is  an 
homage  to  the  underground-comix  pioneer's  psychedelic  ge- 
nius edited  by  MONTE  BEAUCHAMP.  MICHAEL  CUNNINGHAM 
dazzles  in  his  inspired  novel  The  Hours  (Farrar,  Straus  & 
Giroux),  which  superbly  weaves  together  three  novellas, 
all  linked  to  Virginia  Woolf.  In  Just  Jackie  (Ballantine) 
EDWARD  KLEIN  pumps  schoolgirl  chums.  Secret  Service 
agents,  and  other  intimates  to  get  the  dish  on  the  super- 
star First  Lady.  DAVID  REMNICK'S  heavy-hitting  King  of 
the  World  (Random  House)  charts  the  cometlike 
career  of  Muhammad  Ali.  MARCO  TOSA'S  Barbie 
(Abrams)  celebrates  the  freakishly  proportioned 
doll,  a  role  model  to  pre-teens  and  drag  queens, 
and  the  Antichrist  to  feminists  and  RC.  par- 
ents. Opened  Ground  (Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux) 
is  a  harvest  of  30  years  of  landmark  poems 
by  Nobel-winning  SEAMUS  HEANEY.  BARBARA 
LEAMING'S  Marilyn  Monroe  (Crown)  is  infused 
with  dirt  gleaned  from  Norma  Jean's  shrink  and 
agent,  plus  the  private  writings  of  Arthur  Miller,  Elia  Kazan, 
John  Huston,  and  Laurence  Olivier.  R.  L.  WILSON,  with  GREG  MARTIN, 
salutes  an  era  when  our  heroes  wore  chaps  in  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  (Random 
House).  The  protagonist  of  MARK  O'DONNELL'S  comic  novel  Let  Nothing  You  Dismay 

(Knopf)  navigates  six  hilariously  loathsome  holiday  par- 
ties in  one  day.  His  Airness,  the  immortal  MICHAEL 
JORDAN,  shoots  and  scores  in  his  autobiography,  For  the 
Love  of  the  Game  (Crown).  And  ED  SIKOV'S  On  Sunset 
Boulevard  (Hyperion)  portrays  Billy  Wilder,  one  of  the 
most  intriguing  and  influential  directors  and  screen- 
writers of  all  time,  who  drew  on  his  tumultuous  life  ex- 
periences to  create  such  classics  as  Sunset  Boulevard, 
Sabrina,  and  Some  Like  It  Hot.  I'm  ready  for  my 
close-up,  Mr.  DeMille  . . .  -elissa  schappell 
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From  top:  a  1966  Barbie, 
complete  with  junior-pram  dress  and 
new.  bendabk  legs,  strikes  a  pose: 
a  prized  poster  of  sbarpshooting  Wild 
West  legend  Annie  Oakley,  circa 
1901:  the  greatest  basketball  player  erer 
Michael  Jordan,  does  it  his  way  in 
For  the  Love  of  the  Game: 
Lillian  Hellman,  in  repose  at  her 
Neir  York  apartment,  photographed 
by  Arnold  Newman,  1973. 
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Helping  hand:  Barneys' 
Simon  Doonan  takes  a  call  (with 
some  assistance  from  a 

rop)  at  his  New  York  office. 
Inset,  Doonan 's  speed 
dial,  providing  one-button 
access  to  designer 
John  Bartlett,  director 
John  Waters,  and  nightclub 
queen  Susanne  Bartsch. 


t  was  a  gigantic  black  Bakelite  thing  with  a  brown  wo- 
ven cord  that  was  bolted  into  one  corner  of  one 
room,"  says  Simon  Doonan,  executive  vice  president 
of  creative  services  at  Barneys  New  York  (and  the 
man  behind  the  retailer's  legendarily  clever  window 
displays),  describing  the  phone  of  his  childhood  in 
Reading,  England.  His  family  used  the  phone,  he  says, 
basically  "just  for  calling  the  hospital  if  you  were  having  a  hemor- 
rhage. Nobody  yenta'd." 

While  the  Bakelite  has  been  upgraded  to  a  Rolm  with  an  18-number 
speed  dial,  the  46-year-old  Doonan  still  uses  the  phone  for  "making 
arrangements  rather  than  shooting  the  shit."  The  top  dogs  at  his  employ- 
er of  12  years  (he's  just  re-upped  for  three  more),  Barneys  co-chairman 
Gene  Pressman  and  president  and  C.E.O.  Tom  Shull,  occupy  Nos.  1 
and  2,  followed  by  his  "ceramicist  boyfriend,"  Jonathan  Adler  (3).  The 
publication  this  month  of  Doonan's  Confessions  of  a  Window  Dresser: 
Tales  from  a  Life  in  Fashion  (Penguin  Studio/Callaway  Editions) 
accounts  for  Sterling  Lord  Literistic  (9),  where  agent  Jody 
Hotchkiss  is  handling  movie  rights. 

Though  Doonan  isn't  a  big  one  for  chatting— "Most  peo- 
ple would  be  well  advised  to  not  pick  up  the  phone  when 
they  have  the  impulse"— he's  not  averse  to  other  uses  for  tele- 
phones. When  Barneys  installed  a  new  system  a  few  years 
ago,  he  displayed  the  old  phones  for  Madison  Avenue's 
cutting-edge  shoppers.  "We  dangled  them  in  the  win- 
dow," he  says,  "and  had  them  all  in  huge  mounds."  A 
kind  of  fashion  wake-up  call.  — betsey  osborne 


Ronald  L.  Ziegler 

White  House  press 

secretary,  1969-74,  under 

President  Nixon 


Undaunted  Courage, 

by  Stephen  E.  Ambrose 

(Simon  &  Schuster). 

" Ambrose  brings 

insight  and  texture 

to  the  Lewis  and  Clark 

expedition." 


Marlin  Fitzwaler 

White  House  press  secretary, 

1987-93,  under  Presidents 

Reagan  and  Bush 

In  the  Memory 
of  the  Forest, 

by  Charles  T.  Powers 

(Penguin). 

"It  is  the  story  of 

a  small  town  in  Poland 

after  the  fall  of 
Communism  coming  to 

grips  with  the 
problems  of  its  past. " 


tight-Table 
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Pierre  Salinger 

White  House 

press  secretary,  1961-64, 

under  Presidents 

Kennedy  and  Johnson 

PS.  a  Memoir, 

by  Pierre 

Salinger  (St.  Martin's). 

"Since  Kennedy,  the  media 

have  changed  their 
mentality  on  private  life, 

so  in  it  I  admit 

having  mistresses  from 

1958  to  1983." 


Mike  McCurry 

White  House  press 

secretary,  1995-98, 

under  President  Clinton 
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George  E.  Reedy 

White  House  press  secretary, 

1964-65,  under 

President  Johnson 

The  Odyssey, 

translated  by 

Robert  Fagles  (Penguin). 

"It's  absolutely  superb. 

Most  translations  are  too 

literal.  Fagles  put 

the  Greek  into  readable 

English." 


Cold  Mountain, 

by  Charles  Frazier 

(Atlantic  Monthly  Press). 

"It's  a  wonderfully 

elegant  odyssey  through  a 

part  of  American 

history.  It's  set 

in  the  Piedmont  hills 

in  the  South  that 

I've  known  since  I  was 

a  little  boy." 
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Icover  how  to  increase  your  heart  rate 
without  breaking  a  sweat. 
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What  better  way  to  get  the  heart  moving  than  with  a  brisk  run  along  an  open  road7  The  all-new  Lincoln  LS.  Wrn 
available  32-valve  DOHC  V-8,  near-perfect  balance  and  rear-wheel  drive,  it's  an  invigorating  form  of  exercise  th 


LINCOLN 


>e. 


anything  but  routine.  To  learn  more  as  we  approach  the  early  1999  launch  ot  the  2000  Lincolr ,  LS,  return 
the  attached  card,  call  toll-tree  1-877-237-4835  or  visit  our  web  site  at  www.lincolnvehicles.com. 

The  new  Lincoln  LS.  What  a  luxury  car  should  be. 
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\ND  TRAILBLAZERS 

OTOGRAPHED  BY  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ, 

TH  LORENZO  AGIUS,  EIKA  AOSHIMA,  JONATHAN  BECKER,  HARRY  BENSON,  ERIC 
MAN,  JESSE  FROHMAN,  TIMOTHY  GREENFIELD-SANDERS,  SAM  JONES,  KAREN 
EHN,  BRIGITTE  LACOMBE,  MICHAEL  O'NEILL,  NIGEL  PARRY,  RISKO,  DAVID  SEIDNER, 
OWDON,  ART  STREIBER,  GASPER  TRINGALE,  CHRISTIAN  WITKIN   AND  FIROOZ  ZAHEDI. 
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:  it  patronizing, 
in  a  so-called  postfeminist 
era,  to  salute  the 
achievements  of  American 
women?  Would  it  be 
more  correct  to  take  them 
for  granted?  The  fact  that 
these  questions  occur 
suggests  that,  even  now, 
after  decades  of 
transformation  and 
upheaval,  the  subject  of 
women — their  lives  and  all 
the  possible  roles  those 
lives  encompass — remains 
dynamic.  Don't  expect  the 
women  pictured  in  the 
pages  here  to  ever  settle 
down.  Their  stories  have 
one  thing  in  common: 
no  dull  moments.  Faced 
with  choices,  they  have 
usually  wanted  everything. 
And  that  is  what  they 
have  often  gotten.  They 
are  remarkable  people 
whose  contributions  go 
beyond  gender.  Vanity  Fair 
salutes  them. 


STATE 


MADELEINE  ALBRIGHT  currently  serves 

as  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States. 

hat  makes  her  the  highest-ranking' woman  in  the 

history  of  American  government.  It's  a 

distinction  she  had  to  fight  hard  for,  but  Albright 

battles  superbly  in  velvet  gloves. 


Once  an  aide  to  Senator  Edmund  Muskie, 

then  a  stalwart  at  the  National  Security  Council 

under  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  Albright  met 

Bill  Clinton  when  both  advised  former  Massachusetts 

governor  Michael  Dukakis  during  his  1 988 

presidential  bid.  As  Clinton's  United  Nations 

ambassador,  the  future  secretary  of  state  supported 

intor\/Anfirtn  In  Rn«nin    Hnifi    rind  Somnl' 


Now  she's  at  war  with  terroris 

right's  ideology  was  shaped  by  World  War  II, 

during  which  she  was  a  refugee  who  fled 

...  both  the  Nazis  (although  her  Jewish  heritage 

was  confirmed  moments  before  she  became 

ficretary)  and  the  Communists  in  her  native 
Czechoslovakia.  Her  immigrant  status  is  a 
badge  of  honor,  and  it  has  taught  her 
elieve  that  America  does  have  a  role  to  play 
throughout  the  world. 

vvAlbright,  who  lives  in  Washington,  D.C., 
>^)s  the  mother  of  three  daughters  and  has  three 
grandchildren.  She  was  photographed 
by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  her  home. 
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THE  SUPREME 


SANDRA  DAY  O'CONNOR  was  an  Arizona  appellate 

judge  when  President  Reagan,  who  had  promised  to  put  a  woman 

on  the  Supreme  Court,  nominated  her  to  become  the  first  female 

justice.  She  was  confirmed  on  September  22,  1981.  More  moderate 

than  some  imagined,  she  has  become  the  Court's  "swing  vote" 

and  frequently  serves  as  the  bridge  between  liberals  and  conservatives. 

Her  opinion  in  the  case  of  Planned  Parenthood  v.  Casey  helped 

make  abortions  harder  to  get  but  prevented  the  overthrow  of 

Roe  v.  Wade.  Some  suggest  that  her  1 988  battle  with  breast 

cancer  softened  her  judicial  stance,  but  that  sounds  like  a  rather 

patronizing  analysis.  Justices  elevated  to  the  country's  highest 

bench  tend  not  to  take  things  personally. 

The  Honorable  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  and  her  husband, 
lawyer  John  Jay  O'Connor  III,  live  in  Washington,  D.C. They  have 
three  sons  and  five  grandchildm" 


In  1993,  RUTH  BADER  GINSBURG  became  the  first  Democratic 
appointee  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  26  years.  Her  confirmation 
was  gratifying,  given  the  fact  that  after  graduating  from  Columbia  Law 
School  in  1 959  she  was  rejected  as  a  Supreme  Court  clerk  by  Justice 
Felix  Frankfurter,  who  didn't  accept  women.  The  late  Frankfurter 
might  have  been  shocked  by  the  news  that  Ginsburg— who  in  one 
notable  opinion  ordered  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  to  accept 
women— is  currently  considered  a  likely  choice  to  become  the  next  chief 
justice.  She  already  has  one  nonjudicial  distinction:  she  and  her 
husband  have  an  estimated  $24  million  fortune;  that  makes  Justice 
Ginsburg  the  wealthiest  member  of  the  Court. 

The  Honorable  Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg  and  her  husband,  Martin 
Ginsburg,  live  in  Washington,  D.C.  They  have  two  children 
and  three  grandchildren.  Photographed  by  Michael  O'Neill  at  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Washington,  D.C,  on  April  17,  1998. 
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When  Dade  County  head  prosecutor  JANET  RENO  (right)  became  the  first  female  U.S. 
attorney  general,  she  arrived  with  a  sterling  reputation  for  fighting  crime  through  social  and 
penal  reform.  Miamians  had  elected  her  five  times. 

In  Washington,  Reno  was  faced  with  the  aftermath  of  the  bombing  of  the  World  Trade 
Center— the  first  major  terrorist  attack  on  U.S.  soil.  National  security  was  in  her 
hands.  Waco  followed— that  dark  Texas  day  which  ended  with  82  Branch  Davidians  dead 
and  accusations  rising  from  the  smoke.  Who  wai  responsible?  Only  Reno  stood  up  to 
take  the  blame,  not  much  more  than  a  month  after  the  had  entered  office. 

In  the  months  and  years  that  followed,  Janet  Reno's  reputation  has  become  entwined 

with  the  president's,  a  man  who,  as  it  turns  out,  has  not  always  been  completely  candid,  even 

with  those  much  closer  to  him  than  his  attorney  general.  Now,  after  Whitewater  and  Monica 

and  Ken  Starr  and  hundreds  of  hours  of  questioning,  charges,  and  attacks,  Reno— judged 

"recalcitrant"  by  the  head  of  the  House  committee  investigating  Clinton,  Gore,  and  the  financing 

of  their  1 996  campaign— has  been  threatened  with  a  citation  for  contempt  for  her  failure 

to  supply  memos  relating  to  yet  another  investigation. 

Like  Janet  Reno,  who  is  her  friend  and  ally  in  the  Cabinet,  DONNA  SHALALA,  "the  high 
priestess  of  political  correctness"  and  a  former  Peace  Corps  volunteer,  was  known  as  a  reformer. 
She  was  a  university  chancellor  who  kept  an  anita  TOLD  THE  TRUTH  sticker  on  the  wall  of  her 
private  bathroom,  a  dedicated  activist  interested  in  improving  health  care,  education,  and  the 
lives  of  less  fortunate  Americans.  That  was  before  she  arrived  in  Washington  to  serve  as  secretary 
of  health  and  human  services.  That  was  back  when  these  two  women  believed  that  they 
could  change  things  in  the  capital  city.  Reno  has  said  that  when  she  and  her  friend  Shalala  finish 
their  duties  and  the  Clintons  are  gone  and  all  the  contentiousness  has  finally  ceased, 
they  plan  to  rent  a  truck  and  put  a  bed  in  the  back.  And  just  drive. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  the  Department  of  Justice 

1998. 
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WOMEN  UNDER  SIEGE 


Boadicea,  ancient  Britain's  "Warrior  Queen,"  presided  over  her 
realm  in  a  shining  crown,  but  before  HILLARY  RODHAM  CLINTON 
we  had  never  seen  a  First  Lady  so  unrelenting  in  the  face  of  battle. 
Clinging  to  her  dignity,  this  51 -year-old  political  survivor 
doesn't  call  in  the  TV  cameras  and  smile  through  her  tears. 
"If  we've  proved  nothing  else,  we've  proved  we  are  resilient. 
We  know  how  to  fight,"  she  told  Vanity  Fair  in  an 
interview  in  1 994,  not  long  after  that  December  when  the 
Whitewater  story  hit  high  gear  and  she  passed  Christmas  cookies 
at  the  press  conference.  Who  hasn't  she  been  or  been  seen  as? 
The  woman  who  stood  by  her  man;  the  woman  who  played  to  win; 
a  governor's  wife  who  looked  for  a  little  piece  of  security 
in  a  $30,000  ranch  house;  Lady  Macbeth;  a  believer  in  the  village 
that  cares;  an  unyielding  litigator;  a  Whitewater  stonewaller; 
Chelsea's  mother;  Vincent  Foster's  friend;  a  role  model; 
a  co-conspirator;  a  victim? 

And  what  will  America  come  to  think  of  MARY  "TIPPER"  GORE? 

At  the  1992  Democratic  convention  the  woman  who  campaigned  for 

parental  advisories  on  pop  music  danced  to  the  gentle  sentiments 

of  Fleetwood  Mac  with  Bill  and  Hillary  Clinton  and  her  own  husband, 

Al,  the  future  vice  president  of  the  United  States:  "Don't  Stop  Thinking 

About  Tomorrow."  What  is  Tipper  Gore  thinking  about  now? 

Her  husband  is  being  scrutinized  for  his  role  in  the  campaign-financing 

scandal.  Is  Tipper,  the  mother  of  four  children,  preparing  for  her 

turn  on  the  stage?  Or  a  date  with  a  special  prosecutor? 

She  works  best  away  from  the  cameras.  But  what  potential  First  Lady 

can  keep  that  distance  today? 

Illustration  by  Risko. 
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ELIZABETH  I 


At  Washington's  1983  Gridiron  Club  Dinner, 

Senator  Robert  Dole  announced  that  "Dole  would  not 

be  a  candidate  for  president"  in  the  following  year. 

His  wife,  ELIZABETH  DOLE,  countered: 

"Speak  for  yourself,  sweetheart!" 

At  the  1996  Republican  convention  in  San  Diego, 

Elizabeth  Dole's  personable,  Oprah-esque  chat 

about  her  husband,  the  party's  presidential  nominee, 

led  NBC's  Tom  Brokaw  to  comment,  "You  can 

almost  hear . . .  across  the  country  and  in  living  rooms 

and  bars  and  wherever  people  watch  this,  folks 

turning  to  each  other  and  saying,  'Wow,  why  isn't 

she  on  the  ticket?'"  Skeptics  please  note:  just  this 

spring  a  USA  Today-CNN-Gallup  poll  asked 

Americans  whom  they  would  choose  in  a  presidential 

race  between  Al  Gore  and  Elizabeth  Dole.  She 

won.  Currently  president  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 

Dole  could  be  the  GO.P.'s  savior  in  2000. 

Elizabeth  Dole  has  long  been  one  of  Washington's 
most  powerful  people.  In  1983  she  was  appointed 
secretary  of  transportation,  and  by  1989  she 
was  George  Bush's  secretary  of  labor.  Is  she  up  for 
a  chaotic,  no-holds-barred  presidential  campaign? 
Don't  count  her  out,  sweetheart. 

Elizabeth  Dole  lives  with  her  husband  in 

Washington,  D.C.  She  was  photographed  by 

Nigel  Parry  at  the  American  Red 

Cross  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C, 

on  July  28,  1998. 
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At  her  1989  swearing-in  as  U.S.  trade  representative, 
President  Bush  gave  CARLA  ANDERSON  HILLS  a 

crowbar  and  she  went  into  action,  prying  open  tightly  sealed 
foreign  economies.  As  chairman  and  C.E.O.  of  Hills  & 
Company  she  consults  on  international  economic  issues. 

"She  could  go  to  a  dinner  party,"  wrote  Nora  Ephron 
of  SALLY  QUINN,  "and  . .  .  tell  you  who  was  about  to  be 
fired— just  on  the  basis  of  the  seating  plan!"  So  imagine 
what  Quinn  could  tell  you  after  dinner.  Quinn,  who  is  married 
to  former  Washington  Post  executive  editor  Ben  Bradlee, 
covered  Georgetown's  drawing  rooms  and  the  Capitol's 
back  rooms  for  the  Post.  Since  then  she's  written  novels 
and  given  Hillary  some  choice  words. 

When  JANET  YELLEN  was  getting  her  doctorate  at  Yale, 
her  classmates  fought  over  her  class  notes.  Chairing 
the  president's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  she  still  has 
them  fighting  over  her  ideas. 

"Presidents  need  . . .  poets  to  keep  them  sane  and  to  keep 
them  focused  on  the  right  values.  But  economists  are  useful, 
too."  So  says  ALICE  RIVLIN,  vice-chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Federal  Reserve's  Board  of  Governors.  She  helps  lead 
Clinton's  economic  team,  yet  calls  her  work  merely  "useful." 
Such  modesty  is  refreshing. 

Photographed  by  Harry  Benson  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
n  Washington,  DC,  on  August  25,  1998 
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The  U.S.  Senate's  nine  women  serve  on  1 9  committees,  including  Appropriations  and  Judiciary,  and  represent 
nearly  two  centuries  of  experience  in  local,  state,  and  federal  government. 


Senator  KAY  BAILEY  HUTCHISON  (Republican,  Texas)  was  elected 
in  1 993.  She  is  the  first  woman  to  represent  Texas  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Senator  MARY  LANDRIEU  (Democrat,  Louisiana)  was  elected  in  1996. 
At  23,  she  became  the  youngest  woman  ever  elected  to  the  Louisiana 
House  of  Representatives,  where  she  served  from  1979  to  1988;  from 
1988  to  1996  she  served  as  Louisiana  treasurer.  Landrieu,  who  took  her 
seat  at  the  age  of  37,  is  the  youngest  woman  ever  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Senator  PATTY  MURRAY  (Democrat,  Washington)  was  elected 
in  1 992.  Her  successful  "Mom  in  Tennis  Shoes"  campaign  slogan  came 
from  an  incident  nearly  20  years  ago;  while  protesting  education-budget 
cuts  that  would  have  affected  her  children,  she  was  told  by  a  state 
legislator  that  she,  a  "mom  in  tennis  shoes,"  couldn't  make  a  difference. 
She  served  in  Washington's  senate  from  1989  to  1992. 


Senator  CAROL  MOSELEY-BRAUN  (Democrat,  Illinois)  was  elected 
in  1992.  She  was  the  first  African-American  woman  to  be  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Senate.  She  had  served  in  the  Illinois  house  from  1979  to  1988. 

Senator  BARBARA  BOXER  (Democrat,  California)  was  elected  in  1992. 
She  served  in  the  U.S.  House  for  a  decade  (1983-92),  authoring  the 
Violence  Against  Women  Act  of  1991.  In  the  Senate,  Boxer  sponsored 
legislation  that  safeguards  401  (k)  pension  plans. 

Senator  DIANNE  FEINSTEIN  (Democrat,  California)  was  elected  in 
1 992.  In  1 978,  following  the  assassinations  of  Mayor  George  Moscone 
and  Supervisor  Harvey  Milk,  she  became  San  Francisco's  first  female 
mayor,  seeing  the  city  through  a  major  earthquake,  the  Jonestown 
massacre,  and  the  beginning  of  the  AIDS  epidemic.  In  1990  she  was  the 
first  woman  nominated  by  a  major  party  for  the  California  governorship. 
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(She  lost  to  Pete  Wilson.)  In  the  Senate  she  sponsored  the  1994  California 
Desert  Protection  Act  as  well  as  a  1 997  bill  banning  the  sale,  distribution, 
importation,  or  manufacture  of  ammunition  magazines  of  the  type  used  this 
year  in  the  murder  of  four  girls  and  one  teacher  in  Jonesboro,  Arkansas. 
She  wrote  1 994  legislation  restricting  the  sale  of  assault  weapons  and 
banning  some  military  weapons. 

Senator  BARBARA  MIKULSKI  (Democrat,  Maryland)  was  elected  in 
1986.  She  was  the  first  Democratic  woman  elected  to  a  U.S.  Senate  seat 
not  previously  held  by  a  husband.  In  1 994,  as  secretary  of  the  Democratic 
Conference,  she  became  the  first  woman  to  serve  in  the  Democratic 
Senate  leadership.  Mikulski  served  in  the  U.S.  House  from  1 977  to  1 986. 

Senator  OLYMPIA  SNOWE  (Republican,  Maine)  was  elected  to 
fill  the  Maine  House  of  Representatives  seat  vacated  by  her  husband, 


Peter  Snowe,  who  died  in  an  automobile  accident  in  1973.  In  1976, 
she  was  elected  to  the  Maine  Senate,  and  two  years  later,  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  as  the  youngest  Republican  (at  31 )  and 
the  first  Greek-American  woman  to  serve  in  Congress.  Snowe  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  in  1 994.  She  and  Senator  Collins  are  the  first  women  to 
represent  Maine  simultaneously  in  the  Senate  and  the  first  pair  of  women 
Republicans  elected  to  represent  a  state  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  SUSAN  COLLINS  (Republican,  Maine)  was  elected 
in  1996.  She  had  entered  politics  in  1 975  as  an  intern  for  Senator  Bill 
Cohen.  Twenty-one  years  later— after  becoming  Maine's  first  woman  to 
be  nominated  by  a  major  party  for  governor-she  succeeded  Cohen. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  in  the  President's  Room 
at  the  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C.,  on  June  9,  1 998. 
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HER  OWN  STARS 


As  a  three-star  general  and  the  U.S.  Army's  deputy  chief  of  staff  for 
intelligence,  CLAUDIA  KENNEDY  is  the  army's  highest-ranking  female  and  its 
senior  intelligence  official.  Kennedy,  born  in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  began  her 
military  career  in  1 969  in  the  Women's  Army  Corps  at  a  time  when  women  were 
prohibited  from  attending  military  academies  such  as  West  Point.  She  became 
one  of  the  first  women  in  American  armed-forces  history  to  command  men 

Kennedy  served  on  the  army's  senior  review  panel  investigating  sexual 
harassment,  part  of  a  major  study  of  the  problem  in  the  U.S.  military. 
She  personally  dealt  with  sexual  harassment  by  saying  no  "in  the  way  I  needed  to 
say  no"  and  adds  that  there  were  times  when  "I  had  to  say  no  very  forcefully." 

Lieutenant  General  Claudia  Kennedy  lives  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Photographed  by  Anthony  Edgeworth  in  her  office  at  the  Pentagon. 


Governor  CHRISTINE  TODD  WHITMAN 

rules  New  Jersey.  A  moderate  Rockefeller 
Republican,  Whitman— who  took  office 
in  1994— is  the  first  female  to  lead  the  state. 
Critics  and  so-called  experts  scoffed  at 
her  campaign  promise  to  deliver  a  30  percent 
tax  cut  in  three  years.  Most  thought  it  was 
an  impossible  dream— but  she  did  it  with  a 
year  to  spare.  Pro-choice,  pro-gay  rights, 
pro-affirmative  action,  Whitman  has  enemies 
within  her  own  party,  particularly  the 
G.O.P's  ardent  anti-abortion  crusaders. 
Still,  many  see  her  as  one  of  the  Republicans' 
best  presidential  hopes  in  upcoming  years. 

Governor  Whitman  lives  with  her  husband, 
John  Whitman,  in  Oldwick,  New  Jersey. 
They  have  two  children. 

Governor  JANE  DEE  HULL  rules  Arizona. 
"The  Iron  Lady"  of  the  state  legislature 
took  over  in  1 997,  at  age  62.  No  bleeding 
heart,  she  moved  to  Arizona  after  being  inspired  by  its  native  son 
Barry  Goldwater,  and  once  suggested  saving  cash  by  letting 
prison  air  conditioners  go  unrepaired.  Recently  she's  relented  a  little, 
pushing  KidsCare  (which  funds  insurance  for  children  of  the 
working  poor)  and  a  school-finance-reform  bill  which  will  deliver 
$372  million  to  Arizona  schools. 

Governor  Hull  lives  with  her  husband,  Terry  Hull,  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
They  have  four  children  and  eight  grandchildren. 

Governor  JEANNE  SHAHEEN  rules  New  Hampshire.  Buoyed  by 
her  reputation  for  thrift,  this  New  Democrat  known  as  a  "Betty  Crocker 


look-alike"  made  history  in  1 996  by  becoming  the  state's  first  female 
governor.  In  office  she's  been  a  master  consensus  builder  who 
has  proved  herself  adept  at  dealing  with  a  state  legislature  dominated 
by  the  G.O.P  One  Democrat  called  her  1 997  financial  plan 
"the  best  Republican  budget  in  20  years."  In  Shaheen's  state,  that 
counts  as  a  compliment. 

Governor  Shaheen  lives  with  her  husband,  Bill  Shaheen,  in  Madbury, 
New  Hampshire.  They  have  three  daughters. 

Photographed  by  Nigel  Parry  during  the  National  Governors'  Association 
conference  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  on  August  3,  1998. 
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WARMING  THE  BENCH 


A  letter  she  received  from  an  inmate  began,  "Dear  Mother  of  Justice."  Even  in 

prison  he'd  sensed  the  quality  of  her  mercy.  Appointed  chief  judge  of  the  state  of  New  York 

in  1 993  by  Governor  Mario  Cuomo,  JUDITH  KAYE  is  the  first  woman  to  serve  in  the 

state  judiciary's  highest  office.  Before  that  job  came  through,  Kaye  had  met  with  Bill  Clinton 

about  another:  attorney  general  of  the  United  States.  Perhaps  she  would  have  been 

offered  that  position,  but  she  withdrew  her  name,  choosing  the  bench  over  politics.  Then 

she  was  presented,  along  with  Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg,  as  a  candidate  to  replace  the 

Supreme  Court's  Byron  White.  Kaye  asked  to  not  be  considered;  she  felt  an  acceptance 

only  days  after  being  sworn  in  as  chief  judge  "would  have  betrayed  a  total  lack 

of  character."  She  says,  "I  couldn't  have  imagined  it  for  a  moment." 

Presiding  over  New  York's  courts,  Kaye  has  restructured  her  state's  entire  judiciary  system, 

which  handles  more  than  10  times  the  number  of  filings  in  federal  district  courts,  runs  on 

a  $1  billion  budget,  and  employs  15,000  people.  Since  her  appointment,  she  has  emphasized 

jury  reform,  spearheading  the  successful  campaign  to  abolish  all  occupational  exemptions. 

(Soon  after,  Kaye  herself  was  called  for  jury  duty.)  She  has  brought  child  care  to  courthouses, 

initiated  a  major  domestic-violence  program,  and  begun  a  commercial  division  to  expedite 

business  disputes.  She  also  serves  as  chief  judge  of  the  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals. 

Chief  Judge  Kaye  and  her  husband,  Stephen  Kaye,  live  in  Manhattan. 
They  have  three  children  and  three  grandchildren. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  Court  of  Appeals  Hall  in  Albany, 

New  York,  on  May  12,  1998 


ELAINE  LA  ROCHE, 

one  of  Morgan  Stanley's 

first  female  managing 
directors,  is  in  charge  of, 

among  other  things, 
the  New  l(grk  China  desk, 

and  is  acting  C.E.O. 
of  the  firm's  joint-venture 

investment  bank 
in  China.  You've  heard 
if      of  the  bottom  line? 
She  draws  it. 


Deal-maker 
NANCY  PERETSMAN, 

executive  vice  president 

and  managing  director  of 

Allen  &  Company,  is 

the  first  woman 

vice  president  in  the  firm 

known  for  its  Sun 

Valley  summits.  She  was 

the  investment  banker 

for  Barry  Diller's 

$4.1  billion  purchase  of 

Universal/MCA's 

television  business. 


HAVING  IT  ALL  (AND  MORE) 

Photographed  by  Christian  Witkin  in  New  York  City 

in  August  1998.  (Unavailable  for  photo  session:  Abby  Joseph  Cohen, 

managing  director  of  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.) 
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sector  (Genera/ 


Children).  She  is  t 

highest-ranking  wo 

in  the  broadcasj 

television  fielr" 


tOIDA 
.  IICOLAS  LEWIS 

is  choUrnan  and  C .  E .  O . 

of  TLC  Beatrice 
International  Holdings, 

Inc.  She  inherited 
her  husband's  company 
after  his  death  in  1993, 

sold  his  corporate 

'  t,  fired  his  friends,  and 

trimmed  the  budget. 

Under  her  leadership, 

net  income  rose  from 

million  in  1993  to 

i  million  last  year. 


CATHLEEN  BLACK. 


""aqazines,  was  asked 


ears  ago  at  oni 

of  her  first  job  intervi 

"Why  would  a  cuf 

little  thing  like  you  be 

interested  in  the 

executive-training 

program?"  She  now  runs 

the  world's  largest 

publisher  of  monthly 

magazines. 


SHELLY  LAZARUS 

is  chairman  and  C.E.51 

of  Ogilvy  &  Mather 

Worldwide.  She  is 

credited  with  bringing  in 

the  IBM  account,  the 

largest  in  the  history  of 

her  agency.  It  now 

reportedly  generates 

around  $750 

million  for  O&M. 


DIANA 

is  presidenfan 

of  Sotheby's  Holdi 

She  made  auctioneering 

history,  selling  more 

than  1,300  items  from 

the  Jacqueline  Kennedy 

Onassis  estate,  for 

$34.5  million. 


LILLIAN  VERNON 

is  the  founder, 

chairman,  and  C.E.O. 

of  the  Lillian  Vernon 

Corporation.  She  started 

her  catalogue 

empire  on  her  kitchen 

table  while  pregnant 

with  her  first  child. 

Its  revenues  for  1998 

are  $258  million. 
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GOLD  STANDARD 


MARION  O.  SANDLER,  co-chair  and  co-C.E.O.,  Golden  West 
Financial  Corp.,  Oakland,  California. 

When  Sandler  and  her  husband,  Herbert  Sandler  (he's  co-chair  and  co-C.E.O.),  bought 
Golden  West  in  1963,  the  savings-and-loan  had  two  bank  branches  and  $34  million 
in  assets.  Sandler,  with  her  no-frills,  bottom-line  management  stance  (no  large  expense 
accounts,  no  country-club  memberships,  no  lavish  Christmas  parties),  has  parlayed 
that  into  more  than  250  branches  in  eight  states,  231  lending  facilities,  the  investment 
company  Atlas  Securities  Inc.,  three  savings  institutions,  and  $39  billion  in  assets. 

One  of  two  female  C.E.O.'s  in  the  Fortune  500,  Sandler  commands  a  salary  of  $950,000 
and  a  total  compensation  package  of  $  10.8  million. 


Her  advice  to  women  seeking  executive  positions:  "Buy  the  company  or  start  your  own.' 

Marion  O.  Sandler  lives  with  her  husband  in  San  Francisco.  Photographed  by 
Sam  Jones  in  her  office  in  Oakland  on  June  25,  1998. 


BARBIE  DOLLARS 


Two  Barbies  are  sold  every  second.  The  average 
American  girl  owns  10.  JILL  ELIKANN  BARAD, 

chairman  and  C.E.O.  of  Mattel  (the  doll's  creator),  has  52 
in  her  office,  a  six-foot-tall  statue  of  Barbie  in  her  Bel  Air 
mansion,  and  a  Barbie  painting  by  Andy  Warhol.  Since 
taking  over  as  Barbie's  director  of  marketing  in  1 982, 
Barad— one  of  the  Fortune  500's  two  women  C.E.O.'s— 
has  increased  sales  almost  tenfold,  from  $200  million  to 
$1.9  billion  last  year.  In  a  year's  time,  Mattel's  stock 
rose  from  $24  to  $45  per  share,  and  the  company 
reported  $4.8  billion  in  revenues  last  year. 

A  former  model  (for  bell-bottoms  from  a  company  called 
Happylegs),  Barad  harbored  hopes  of  becoming  a 
doctor,  but  fainted  her  first  time  in  the  operating  room. 
She  did,  however,  oversee  the  debut  of  Doctor  Barbie, 
as  well  as  Executive  Barbie,  Astronaut  Barbie— even 
Summit  Diplomat  Barbie.  In  1996,  Barad  showed  she 
could  play  rough  when  she  hired  a  top  executive 
from  Hasbro— Mattel's  major  competitor— to  spruce  up 
Mattel's  boys'  toys. 

Jill  Elikann  Barad  is  married  to  Tom  Barad,  an 
independent  film  producer,  and  lives  in  California.  They 
have  two  sons.  Photographed  by  Art  Streiber 
at  Mattel's  headquarters  in  El  Segundo,  California, 
on  August  31,  1998. 


AMENTAL  THINGS 


ABIGAIL  JOHNSON  is  senior  vice  president  and  associate  director  of  the  equity  division 
of  Fidelity  Investments.  The  elder  daughter  of  Fidelity  Investments  chairman  and 
CEO.  Edward  "Ned"  C.  Johnson  3rd,  she  is  heir  apparent  to  the  Massachusetts  mutual-fund 
behemoth,  which  controls  more  than  $690  billion  in  managed  assets. 

At  the  age  of  36,  Abigail  Johnson,  who  received  her  M.B.A.  from  Harvard,  is  Fidelity's 
largest  stockholder,  retaining  24.5  percent  of  the  voting  stock  in  the  parent 
company,  which  was  founded  by  her  grandfather  Edward  Johnson  2nd  in  1946. 
She  and  her  father  have  a  net  worth  estimated  at  $5.1  billion. 

Abigail  Johnson  and  her  husband,  Christopher  J.  McKown,  live  in  Boston  and  have  two 
children.  Photographed  by  Richard  Schultz  in  a  trading  room  at  Fidelity  Investments  in  Boston. 
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say  yes 


You  pop  the  question  in  Paris,  you  better  have  an  AT&T  Direct®  Service  wallet  guide  in  your  pocket. 
It's  a  list  of  access  numbers  you  need  to  call  home  fast  and  clear  from  around  the  world, 


v*A         using  an  AT&T  Calling  Card  or  credit  card.  So  you  can  give  everyone  back  home  a  ring. 


Dial  I  888  259-3505  for  your  free  guide,  or  visit  our  Web  site 
at  www.att.com/traveler 


a     I     I 


within 


your 


reach. 


AT&T 


For  credit  card  payment  information  and  availability,  call  I  888  259-3505.  Payment  terms  subject  to  your  credit  card  agreement  ©  1998  AT&T 


TELL  MAMA 

As  MTV's  president  and  business  director,  SARA  LEVINSON  thought  she  knew  about  fans.  Then, 
in  1994,  she  was  drafted  as  president  of  NFL  Properties,  the  National  Football  League's  marketing, 
licensing,  and  sponsorship  division,  which  earns  $3  billion  in  licensed-merchandise  sales  a  year. 

Levinson  is  the  first  female  president  in  the  four  major  leagues.  Her  "Play  Football"  program  for  kids 
earned  an  award  from  Advertising  Age.  The  Women's  Initiative— which  includes  Football  101 
seminars  and  the  NFL  for  Her  clothing  line-also  scored.  Not  bad  for  a  woman  whose  mother  forbade 
her  to  play  football  and  whose  only  athletic  involvement  was  getting  cut  from  the  cheerleading  squad. 

Sara  Levinson  is  married  to  Charles  Hairston.  She  lives  in  Manhattan  and  has  a  son  and  a  stepson. 

Photographed  by  Karen  Kuehn  at  Hofstra  University  in  Hempstead,  New  York,  on  July  14,  1998. 


CYBER-CASH 


ANN  WINBLAD,  a  partner  in  Hummer  Winblad  Venture  Partners,  started 
the  company,  which  invests  in  growing  software  firms,  with  former 
pro  basketball  player  John  Hummer  in  1989.  It's  now  worth  $200  million. 
Her  success  comes  from  being  prepared.  On  a  1 987  Brazilian  vacation 
with  former  boyfriend  Bill  Gates,  they  needed  help  with  a  bought-for-the- 
beach  page-turner  entitled  The  Molecular  Biology  of  the  Gene,  so  she 
slipped  down  to  Sao  Paulo  for  a  primer.  Ann  Winblad  lives  in  San  Francisco. 

In  April  1 992,  CAROL  BARTZ  moved  from  her  number-two  spot  at  Sun 
Microsystems  to  Autodesk  (the  leading  supplier  of  PC  design  software), 
where  she  took  over  as  C.E.O.  and  chairman  of  the  board.  She's  helped 
increase  net  revenues  from  $285  million  in  1992  to  $617.1  million 
in  1 998.  Carol  Bartz  is  married  to  Bill  Marr,  who  is  a  private  investor. 
They  live  in  San  Mateo  County,  California,  and  have  one  daughter. 

ESTHER  DYSON  is  chairman  of  EDventure  Holdings,  editor  of 
the  newsletter  Release  1.0  (required  reading  for  cyber-billionaires),  and 
author  of  the  book  Release  2.0  (now  updated  to  2.1 ).  She's  also  the 
dynamo  behind  PC  Forum,  which  620  of  her  industry's  elite  pay  $3,900 
($975  per  day)  to  attend.  Yet  the  daughter  of  physicist  Freeman  Dyson 


takes  subways  and  rarely  wears  shoes.  She's  one  of  a  kind. 
Esther  Dyson  lives  in  New  York  City. 

Photographed  by  Eika  Aoshima  at  the  WeirdStuff  Warehouse 
in  Sunnyvale,  California,  on  June  26,  1998. 


AND  SENSIBILITY 

For  more  than  a  half-century  ESTEE  LAUDER  has  been  the  reigning 
monarch  of  makeup;  with  a  swing  of  her  scepter  she  can  make  fine  lines  disappear. 
Lauder  ascended  in  the  1 940s,  ruling  with  her  husband,  Joseph,  over  a  duchy-size 
domain  where  only  four  people  were  employed.  One  was  a  daughter-in-law,  whose  duties 
included  answering  phones.  (When  callers  asked  to  place  orders,  they  were  put  on 
hold  while  the  young  woman,  with  a  shift  of  her  voice,  transformed  herself  into  the 
Orders  Department.)  Today,  although  Joseph  has  passed  away,  14,000  people  work  in  his 
wife's  kingdom,  where  the  flag  flies  over  12  brands  encompassing  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  products  sold  in  more  than  100  countries.  Annual  revenues  hover  around  $3.5  billion. 
Tales  from  the  night  table  abound:  asked  why  her  creams  are  more  expensive  than  the 
combined  cost  of  their  ingredients,  Estee  Lauder  replied  that  no  one  asked  Picasso  why  his 
paintings  sold  for  more  than  the  cost  of  his  paints  and  canvases.  Estee  Lauder  has  two  sons, 
four  grandchildren,  and  four  great-grandchildren.  She  lives  in  New  York  City  and  Palm 
Beach.  Photographed  by  Karen  Kuehn  in  her  office  in  New  York  City. 
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GUCCI 

timepieces 

bloomingdale's 


BOSSY 

"If  you've  got  to  run  a  company  and  improve 
the  results  and  the  image,  you're  not  going  to  come  out 
being  a  darling."  After  12  years  at  the  helm  of  the 
Warnaco  Group— the  manufacturer  of  Warner's  and 
Olga  lingerie,  as  well  as  Calvin  Klein  underwear 
and  other  lm,      LINDA  WACHNER  should  know. 

Wachner,  who  began  as  a  buyer  of  bras  and 
girdles  for  Macy's,  was  the  first  woman  to  acquire 
and  run  a  Fortune  1000  company,  and  she  is  the 
only  female  to  run  a  Fortune  500  industrial  company. 
Her  1986  takeover  bid  for  Warner's  (which  she 
renamed  Warnaco)  was  a  $480  million  leveraged 
buyout,  putting  her  in  the  Perelman/Kravis  league.  It 
was  also  her  dream  made  real:  at  1 1,  confined 
in  a  full-body  cast  owing  to  crippling  scoliosis,  she  had 
declared  that  someday  she  would  run  her  own 
company.  Today  she  makes  more  than  $1 1  million  a 
year  and  is  worth  more  than  $100  million.  Fortune 
named  her  one  of  the  seven  toughest  bosses  in 
business,  but  she's  hardest  on  herself,  piling  up 
1 8-hour  workdays  and  logging  hundreds  of  hours 
annually  on  the  company  jet. 

Linda  Wachner  lives  in  Manhattan.  She  and  her  dog, 

Ebit,  were  photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz 

at  her  midtown-Manhattan  office  on  April  21,  1998. 
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Jti^WUM  t  IN 


FOR  LIVING 


MARTHA  STEWART  is  chairman  and  C  E.O 

of  Martha  S'ewort  Living  Omnimedia.  It  s  been  16 

years  since  rhis  lover  of  chocolate  leaves  and 

onetime  cce-er  for  Poloma  Picasso  storted  turning 

'Tiings  into  Big  Business  with  her  best-seller 

rfaining  with  Martha  Stewart,  Since  1997, 

her  company,  which  earns  an  estimated  S200  million 

~  fear,  has  been  growing  faster  than  Stewort  s 

.  hydrangeas:  her  syndicated  TV  program  on 

six  days  a  week,  circulation  at  her  magazine 

is  up  to  2.3  million,  and  she  has  a  newspaper 

ilumn  and  radio  feature     Ask  Martha     and  her 

very  own  Web  site  which  attracts  300  000 

visitors  per  week.  The  newest  wonder  in  Mortha 

\rVorld2  Martha  Stewart  Everyday  towels  shee's  and 

both  accessor  es  which  ore  exciting  Kmart 

shoppers.    Why  not  take  good  messoges  to  less 

tunate  people2    soys  Stewort  But  don  t  look  for 

Brt  whose  role  models  include  Bill  Gates  to  join 

the  Vsssccequa  bowling  league  onytime  soon. 


Cnne;-  cut  c 
r-  ~.« l 


Martha  Stewart  lives  m  Wei 
flcut  and  East  Homptc-  and  "-■;$  a  new 
-  '.'c  -e   5~e  "cs  c~e  ■:.■:*  p--e- 


?hotogrcc-kedby  MiC-ce  C  \e      -  '•■--.  -e 
onAus.s-  2"  1998. 


SL  WOMEN 


MAKING  HER  SUBJECTS 


Since  1995,  columnist  MAUREEN  DOWD  has  been  the 

only  woman  regularly  featured  on  the  New  York  Times  op-ed  page. 

But  this  is  no  gray  lady  Known  for  her  tart  prose  and  astringent 

attitude  toward  the  powerful,  the  woman  once  known  as  "Poison  Dowd" 

has  made  her  "Liberties"  column  a  must-read  in  Manhattan,  particularly 

since  Miss  Lewinsky  started  making  news.  No  one  wrote  better 

about  George  Bush  than  Dowd,  but  it  is  in  President  Clinton  that  she  has 

found  a  subject  perfectly  suited  to  her  ironic  perspective  on  the 

complications  of  political  life.  She  articulates  his  every  contradiction. 

Dowd  previously  proved  her  expertise  at  lowering  the  boom  on  the 

boomer  as  one  of  the  few  women  to  cover  the  White  House  for  the  limes. 

During  her  days  on  that  very  visible  beat,  Washington/an 

magazine  called  her  the  "most  feared"  reporter  on  the  Hill;  during 

a  particularly  chilly  interlude,  the  Clintons  didn't  get  around  to  inviting  her 

to  their  annual  Christmas  party  for  the  press.  Nonetheless,  her  peers  and 

readers  trust  her  to  deliver  perceptions  that  go  beyond  "just  the  facts."  The 

Washington  Post's  Bob  Woodward,  with  whom  she  once  interviewed  for 

a  job,  called  not  hiring  her  one  of  the  biggest  regrets  of  his  career. 

Maureen  Dowd  lives  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Photographed  by  Michael  O'Neill  in  New  York  City 

on  September  17,  1998. 


OF  SCARLETT 

In  1939,  at  the  age  of  17, 
ANNE  COX  CHAMBERS  moved  with 
her  family  to  Atlanta,  where  her  father, 
James  M.  Cox,  a  former  Ohio  governor  and 
U.S.  presidential  candidate,  had  just  purchased 
The  Atlanta  Journal.  Frankly,  the  young 
woman  didn't  give  a  damn  about  newspapers; 
she  was  more  interested  in  the  premiere  of 
Gone  with  the  Wind.  Things  are  different  now: 
she  chairs  Atlanta  Newspapers,  Inc.  (which 
includes  The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution)  and 
serves-with  her  sister,  Barbara  Cox  Anthony- 
as  a  director  of  Cox  Enterprises,  Inc.  Together 
their  holdings  include  16  daily  newspapers, 
cable  systems,  and  the  world's  largest  auto- 
auction  company,  as  well  as  local  radio  and 
television  stations.  In  1977,  Chambers  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  Belgium  by 
President  Jimmy  Carter.  (She  stepped  down 
in  1981.)  Chambers  is  currently  a  member 
of  the  board  of  Atlanta's  High  Museum 
of  Art  and  the  Atlanta  Art  Alliance.  In  1993, 
Francois  Mitterrand  awarded  her  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor. 

She  is  worth  an  estimated  $7  billion. 

Anne  Cox  Chambers  lives  in 

Atlanta,  Provence,  and  New  York  City. 

She  has  three  children.  She  was  photographed 

by  Snowdon  at  Le  Petit  Fontanille, 

her  1 7th-century  farmhouse  in  Provence, 

on  August  17,  1998. 
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IT'S  LIKE  PLAYING 

SPIN  THE  BOTTLE  WITH 

A  '61  BORDEAUX. 


Nikon^ 


he  technology  of  a  serious  camera.  The  spontaneity  of  a  point-and-shoot.  Now  you  don't  have  to  choose  between 

he  two.The  Nikon  Pronea'"  S  is  the  best  of  both  worlds.  Serious  camera  technology.  Compact  size. Three  picture 

WE  TAKE  THE  WORLD'S 
ormats.  Interchangeable  zoom  lenses.  At  16  ounces,  it's  one  of  the  biggest  things  to  happen  to  picture  taking.      GREATEST  PICTURES'  YOURS 

ee  the  affordable  Pronea  S  and  Nlkkor  lenses  al  authorized  dealers  displaying  this  symbol   {^"7  61998  Nikon  Inc.  ivww.nlkonusa.com  or  call  1-800  NIKON  35 


\L  WOMEN 


KATHARINE  GRAHAM  is  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Washington  Post  Company,  a  $  1.96  billion  media  empire  which  includes 
The  Washington  Post,  Newsweek,  and  six  network  television  stations. 

At  the  newspaper  she  is  remembered  for  gutsy  decisions— hiring 
Ben  Bradlee  as  executive  editor,  publishing  the  Pentagon  Papers,  backing 
Woodward  and  Bernstein  on  Watergate.  She's  still  in  action.  For  the 
past  two  years  Mrs.  Graham,  as  she  is  known,  has  been  one  of  the  few 
women  at  Herbert  Allen's  annual  Sun  Valley  conference  of  media  barons. 


And  this  year  she  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  her  best-selling 
autobiography,  Personal  History.  In  1 987,  at  her  70th-birthday  gala-which 
drew  Ronald  Reagan,  Rupert  Murdoch,  Helmut  Kohl,  Yitzhak  Rabin, 
I.  M.  Pei,  Oscar  de  la  Renta,  and  Warren  Buffett— Art  Buchwald  summed  it 
up:  "There's  one  word  that  brings  us  all  together . . .  and  that  word  is  'fear.'" 

Katharine  Graham  lives  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  vacations 

on  Martha's  Vineyard.  She  has  four  children  and  nine  grandchildren. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  outside  her  home  in  Washington,  D.C. 


OR  PERISH 


MARJORIE  SCARDINO  is  the  new  C.E.O.  of  Britain's 

media  giant  Pearson  P.L.C.  (The  company  owns  the  Financial  Times, 

The  Economist,  Penguin  Books  USA,  and  Addison  Wesley  Longham, 

and  has  television  and  entertainment  holdings.)  Her  unlikely 

success  story  began  when  she  and  her  husband,  Albert,  founded  the 

Georgia  Gazette,  an  alternative  weekly  based  in  Savannah,  in  1978. 

While  they  struggled  against  the  town's  powers  that  were  and 

braved  threats,  their  paper's  reportage  put  away  a  total  of  38  white-collar 

criminals.  In  1984  the  Gazette  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize.  In  January  1 997, 

Scardino  got  the  Pearson  job,  becoming  the  first  female  chief  executive 

of  a  top-100  British  company.  Already  she's  making  an  impact: 

the  company  just  acquired  Simon  &  Schuster's  educational  divisions, 

beating  out  competitors  who  included  Rupert  Murdoch 

and  Michael  Milken.  A  onetime  rodeo  barrel  racer,  Scardino  is  known 

for  showing  up  at  meetings  in  a  baseball  cap.  Earlier  this  year  an 

investment  house  published  a  report  on  Pearson  illustrated  with  a  cowboy 

riding  a  bucking  bronco.  The  attached  article  promised 

"the  ride  of  your  life."  Hang  on. 

Marjorie  Scardino  lives  in  London  and  has  three  children. 

Photographed  by  Jillian  Edelstein  in  her  office  in  London. 
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Madison  Weni  e  vr  Sivn  Sixth  Street 


won't  make  you  dark  and  mysterious.  Though  it  will  hide  part  of  your  wrist. 


WuXRXnWflYu 


1-800-348-3332 


iEW  YORK  •  PAIM  BEACH  •  BAl  HARBOUR  •  COSTA  MESA  •  HOUSTON 


rom  the  world's  premier  pen  maker,  a  line  of  functionally  elegant  Swiss  watches, 
resenting  the  new  Swiss  made  Sonoma""  Series  for  him  &  her.  1.800.ATCROSS. 


Introducing  Arbor  Mist™ 

Great-tasting  wine  with  a  splash  of  fruit. 


Just  what 
you've  been 
looking  for. 


Exotic   Fruits   White  Zinfandel'Peach   Chardonnay  •  Strawberry   White  Zinfandi 


PARFUMS 

ALFRED  SUNG 


Sometimes    a   fragrance 
becomes   your   signature 


■  V*-'^ 


PU  R  E 

ALFRED     SUNG 


Experience  the  Alfred  Sung  Fragrance  Collection. 

For  S1B,  you  will  receive  a  signature  edition  purse  atomizer  along  with  spray  refills, 
.15  fl.oz.,  of  Sung  Eau  de  Toilette,  Alfred  Sung  Forever  Eau  de  Parfum,   and  Pure  Alfred  Sung  Eau  de  Parfur 
Offer  available  by  calling  toll-free   1-BBB-664-7864  before  December  31,  1398. 
*  Quantities  are  limited.  A  shipping  and  handling  charge  of  952. 50  per  unit  applies. 
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Broadcast  veteran  LESLEY  STAHL 

earned  herself  an  A  when  she 
chased  recalcitrant  Nixon  adviser 
John  Dean  into  the  men's  room,  then 
trailed  him  home  and  grilled  him 
through  the  mail  slot.  On  60  Minutes 
she  has  faced  Romanian  baby 
brokers  and  even  basketball's 
coach-throttling  Warrior,  Latrell 
Sprewell.  Her  new  book,  Reporting 
Live,  is  due  out  in  January. 

Lesley  Stahl  is  married  to  writer 
Aaron  Latham.  They  live  in  New  York 
City  and  have  one  daughter. 

JUDY  WOODRUFF  is 

CNN's  prime  anchor  and  senior 
correspondent;  she  has  also 
co-anchored  Inside  Politics  and 
World  View  since  1993. 
Previously,  as  NBC's  White  House 
correspondent,  she  sometimes 
got  tough.  "Listen,  you're  saying 
nothing  nice,"  Barbara  Bush 
kvetchedin  1992. 

Judy  Woodruff  is  married  to 
Al  Hunt  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
They  live  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  have  three  children. 

Photographed  by  Gasper  Tringale  in 
New  York  City  on  August  1 2,  1 998. 


CAMERA 

In  the  morning,  the  only  person  most  people 
want  to  face  is  Sara  Lee.  But  KATIE  COURIC, 

co-anchor  of  NBC's  Today  program,  perks  you  up 

without  a  sugar  rush.  Early  this  year,  Couric's 

brief  on-air  acknowledgment  of  her  viewers' 

kindness  following  the  death  of  her  husband,  Jay 

Monahan,  was  a  sad  but  lovely  moment.  This 

past  summer  she  rejected  other  offers  and 

re-upped  with  NBC,  for  $7  million. 

Katie  Couric  lives  in  New  York  City 
and  has  two  daughters. 

JANE  PAULEY,  who  anchors  Dateline  NBC 

and  MSNBC's  Time  &  Again,  commands  a 

reported  $5.5  million  salary.  Yet  it  was  her  finale 

as  Couric's  almost  immediate  predecessor  on 

Today  that  made  broadcast  news.  After  1 3  years 

of  Emmys,  early  mornings,  and  Willard  Scott, 

Pauley  was  replaced  by  younger  and  blonder 

Deborah  Norville.  Viewers  raged.  Pauley 

emerged  with  a  prime-time  show.  Call  it  America 

coming  through  for  a  friend  who  got 

up  early— and  smiled. 

Jane  Pauley  and  her  husband,  Garry  Trudeau, 

creator  of  "Doonesbury,"  live  in  New  York  City 

with  their  three  children. 

Photographed  by  Gasper  Tringale  in  New  York 
City  on  August  20,  1998. 
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ON  TOP  OF  THE  WORLD 


DIANE  SAWYER,  ABC's  anchor-interviewer,  does  gracious  golden 

girl  better  than  anyone,  but  there's  a  near-athletic  drive  to  her.  Salaries  of 

$7  million  don't  just  come  naturally.  For  years  before  her  marriage  to  Academy 

Award-winning  director  Mike  Nichols  this  workaholic  was  too  busy  to 

furnish  her  apartment.  Diane  Sawyer  and  her  husband  live  in  New  York  City. 

When  Nancy  Reagan's  press  secretary  walked  into  the  office  on  her  first  day 

on  the  job,  she  found  BARBARA  WALTERS  waiting  at  her  desk.  That's  the  kind 

of  move  that  made  ABC's  anchor-interviewer  an  icon  of  perseverance. 

Even  the  late  Princess  Diana  was  reportedly  ready  to  sit  down  with  Walters. 

Barbara  Walters  lives  in  New  York  City  and  has  one  child. 

You  could  call  OPRAH  WINFREY  an  empire,  but— unlike  her  colleagues 

here— not  really  a  journalist.  On  the  other  hand,  who  does  a  better  job  of  telling 

us  what's  really  going  on  inside  American  homes  and  hearts?  She  is  an 

indisputably  great  communicator  (currently  reaching  33  million  viewers  weekly), 

and  she's  returning  to  acting  in  the  film  version  of  Toni  Morrison's  Beloved. 

Oprah  Winfrey  and  her  partner,  Stedman  Graham,  live  in  Chicago. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  Chelsea  Television  Studios  in 
New  York  City  on  September  6,  1998. 
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NEWS  MADE,  DUES  PAID 

These  7men  h°ve  Slivered  enough  news  to  fill  volumes  of  history  books.  They  have  played  witness  to  eight  presidents 
V    I6  ClaTenTe    h  T  "  ^T^t'  Lebanon  Bosnia,  Iraq,  Somalia,  Afghanistan,  and  Kuwait;  they'have  covered'  ,ran<on,ra 

the  Clarence  Thomas  heanngs,  and  Mon.ca  Lewinsky;  and  they  have  explained  countless  other  events  which  affect  American  lives. 


Photographed  by  Jesse  Frohman  in  Washington,  DC,  on  July  23,  1998. 


JILL  ABRAMSON 

is  currently  enterprise 

editor  for  The  New  York 

Times  s  Washington  bureau. 

Her  book,  Strange  Justice: 

The  Selling  of  Clarence 

Thomas  (co-authored  by 

Jane  Mayer),  is  the 

definitive  account  of  the 

Supreme  Court  justice's 

confirmation  hearings. 


NINA  TOTENBERG. 

N PR's  legal-affairs 
correspondent,  was 
the  first  to  break  a 
confidential  affidavit 
central  to  the  Anita  Hill 
story  and  is  known  as 
one  of  the  most  reliable 
Supreme  Court  analysts 
in  the  country. 


ANDREA  MITCHELL. 

the  foreign-affairs 

correspondent  for  NBC  News, 

has  often  been  compared  to 

Barbara  Walters  for  her 

tenacity,  and  last  year  married 

Federal  Reserve  Chairman 

Alan  Greenspan. 


LINDA  WERTHEIMER, 

senior  host,  NPR's  All  Things 
Considered,  has  been  with  the 
venerable  radio  network  since 
1971,  made  her  mark  with 
reports  from  Capitol  Hill  on 
such  scandals  as  Watergate 
and  Iran-contra,  and  in  1995, 
to  celebrate  NPR's  25th 
anniversary,  edited  the 
book  Listening  to  America: 
25  Years  in  the  Life  of  a  Nation 
as  Heard  on  National 
Public  Radio. 


COKIE  ROBERTS 

is  co-anchor  of  ABC's 
This  Week,  ABC  News 
special  correspondent, 
and  senior  news  analyst 
for  NPR.  While  she  is 
best  known  for  her 
incisive  Sunday-morning 
commentary  on  This 
Week,  this  year  she 
displayed  a  softer  side, 
with  her  best-selling 
book,  We  Are  Our 
Mothers'  Daughters. 


LISA  MYERS. 

a  political  correspondent 
at  NBC  News,  has  become 
one  of  Tom  Brokaw's  top 
Washington  correspondents 
and  is  especially  known 
for  her  coverage  of 
Ross  Perot's  misguided 
1992  campaign. 


CHRISTIANE  AMANPOUR. 

senior  international  correspondenl 
for  CNN  and  a  contributor  to 
CBS's  60  Minutes,  is  known  for  he 
public  grilling  of  President  Clinton, 
via  satellite  linkup  from  Sarajevo, 
on  his  "flip-flop"  policies  toward 
Bosnia.  She  recently  married  chie 
State  Department  spokesman 
James  Rubin. 
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CONNIE  BRUCK. 

staff  writer  for  The  New  Yorker, 
solidified  her  place  as  one 
of  the  nation's  best  business 
reporters  with  her  books, 
The  Predators'  Ball,  on 
bond  king  Michael  Milken, 
and  Master  of  the  Game, 
on  the  late  Time  Warner  chieftain 
Steve  Ross.  (She  is  currently 
working  on  a  book  about 
Hollywood  czars  Jules  Stein  and 
Lew  Wasserman.)  Her  New 
Yorker  stories  include  a  massive 
profile  of  Hillary  Clinton, 
an  investigation  into  the  murder 
of  Tupac  Shakur,  and  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the 
Time  Warner-Turner 
Broadcasting  mega-merger. 


HELEN  THOMAS. 

U.P.I.'s  White  House- 
bureau  chief,  has  been 
a  White  House  reporter 
since  1961,  was  the 
first  woman  to  be 
elected  an  officer  of  the 
National  Press  Club 
(and  was  the  first 
female  member  of  the 
Gridiron  Club), 
alternates  with  an  A. P. 
reporter  for  the 
first  question  at  every 
presidential  news 
conference,  and, 
before  the  tradition 
ended,  was  always  the 
one  to  thank  the  chief 
executive  when  the 
conference  was  over. 


SUSAN  SCHMIDT 

is  a  reporter 
at  The  Washington 
Post.  Her  scoops  on  the 
special  investigation 
of  Whitewater 
and  the  Monica 
Lewinsky  affair  raised 
suspicions  that  Kenneth 
Starr  himself  was 
leaking  information  to 
her  (charges  Schmidt 
adamantly  denied). 
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WHAT  IS  BEAUTY? 
20-year-old  skin, 
a  cover  girl  blank  stare, 
a  set  of  measurements? 
Or  is  i!  a  condition 
of  the  heart? 

A  reflection  that 
appears  in  the  mirror, 
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SHADE 

When  you  think  of  ANNA  WINTOUR  you 

picture  those  Chanel  suits  and  that  Lulu-in-Hollywood 

haircut.  But  it's  the  sunglasses  that  make  her  an 

icon  and  an  enigma.  You  can't  tell  what's  going  on 

behind  them,  and  it's  clear  that  this  is  part  of  her  design. 

After  all,  Wintour  understands  the  subtle  powers 

of  style.  She  knows  it's  the  little  things  that  make  an  outfit, 

an  image,  a  meal.  Conversely,  she  understands  that 

it's  the  big  things-a  circulation  of  1.1  million 

and  advertising  revenue  of  $149  million— that 

keep  Vogue  on  top. 

The  daughter  of  British  journalist  Charles  Vere  Wintour 
and  Eleanor  Trego  Baker,  Wintour  grew  up 
in  London.  More  than  a  bit  of  a  rebel,  she  lacked  her 
siblings'  appetite  for  the  dreary  grooves  of  academe, 
stalked  out  of  school  at  1 6,  and  never  looked  back. 
(She  still  has  the  air  of  a  girl  who  has  cut  math 
class  for  something  more,  well,  interesting.)  With  her  first 
Vogue  cover,  in  November  1988,  Wintour  made 
her  presence  known,  featuring  a  blonde  model  with 
unruly  hair  and  bare  midriff  in  a  $10,000  jewel-encrusted 
Christian  Lacroix  jacket,  along  with  a  $50  pair  of 
faded  jeans.  The  cover  line  was:  haute  BUT  NOT  haughty. 
It  served  as  an  announcement  that  she  would  stake 
her  own  claim.  She  said,  "I  wanted  to  take  couture  into 
the  streets."  Since  then  she's  continued  to  mix  it  up,  telling 
anti-fur  fundamentalists  to  think  mink  and  always 
leaving  before  the  second  act.  Why  bother  to  linger? 
She  knows  when  the  action's  over. 

Anna  Wintour  and  her  husband,  child  psychologist 
David  Shaffer,  live  in  New  York  with  their  two  children. 
She  was  photographed  by  Mario  Testino 
in  Paris  on  October  17,  1997. 


RAISING  HEAT 


In  July,  when  TINA  BROWN  resigned  as  editor 
of  Trie  New  Yorker,  the  media  revved  up  for  a  month  of  Brown 
study.  But  she's  always  kept  'em  buzzing,  starting  at  Oxford,  where 
she  was  never  invisible.  (Her  rival  as  England's  most  discussed 
"Girl  on  the  Rise"  was  Arianna  Stassinopoulos.) 

Upon  graduation,  Brown  was  dispatched  Stateside  by  London 
Sunday  Times  editor  Harold  Evans  to  write  about  American  feminists. 
During  her  stay  in  the  U.S.  Brown  also  wrote  on  auditioning  as 
a  go-go  dancer  and  dating  L.A.  cops.  In  1981,  seeking  somewhat 
quieter  companionship,  she  became  Mrs.  Evans. 

By  1984  she  was  Vanity  Fair's  star  editor.  (Employees  recall 
her  penchant  for  diet  colas  and  rapid-fire  editorial  sessions  during 
late-night  phone  calls.)  In  1992,  Brown  hit  The  New  Yorlcer-and 
didn't  become  less  controversial.  Some  say  she  forced  the  weekly 
to  change  without  losing  its  seriousness.  But  Brown-bashers  bristled 
over  her  jettisoning  Eustace  Tilley  in  favor  of  Roseanne. 

At  her  new  company  (backed  by  Bob  and  Harvey  Weinstein 

of  Disney's  Miramax  Films),  she'll  do  a  magazine  and  produce  films 

inspired  by  its  articles. 

Tina  Brown  and  Harold  Evans  live  in  New  York  City  with 
their  two  children.  She  was  photographed  by  Brigirte  Lacombe 
in  New  York  City  on  September  21,  1998. 
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that  time  would  teach 
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iC,  WOMEN 


ALL  ABOUT  THE  BUZZ 


Tina  Brown  may  be  looking  toward  Hollywood,  but  these  women  who  edit,  or  help  edit,  magazines  know  they  already 

have  big-screen  impact.  Their  publications  reach  more  than  1 1  million  readers  each  month.  Their  decisions  spike  arguments,  raise  hell 

and  lower  hemlines,  and  shape  our  idea  of  who,  what,  and  where  we  are  or  want  to  be. 

Photographed  by  Gasper  Tringale  at  the  restaurant  Jean  Georges  in  New  York  City  on  August  3,  1 998. 


KATRINA  VANDEN  HEUVEL  has 

been  editor  of  The  Nat/on  since  1 995. 
The  former  assistant  editor  is  now  also 
a  part-owner,  along  with  Paul  Newman 
and  novelist  E.  L.  Doctorow.  She  is 
married  to  Professor  Stephen  Cohen. 
They  have  one  daughter. 


LIZ  TILBERIS  has  been 

editor  in  chief  of  Harper's  Bazaar 

since  1992.  She  tells  the  story 

of  her  battle  with  ovarian  cancer  in 

her  book,  No  Time  to  Die.  Her  husband 

is  artist-inventor  Andrew  Tilberis. 

They  have  two  children. 


RUTH  WHITNEY  served  as 

editor  in  chief  of  Glamour  from  1 967 

to  1998.  Under  her,  Glamour  won  four 

National  Magazine  Awards,  the  most  of 

any  women's  publication.  Whitney  was 

inducted  into  the  American  Society  of 

Magazine  Editors  Hall  of  Fame  in  1996. 

Her  husband,  Daniel  Whitney,  died 

in  1995.  She  has  one  son. 


JACKIE  LEO  is  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Magazine  Editors 
and  editorial  director  of  Consumers 
Union,  publisher  of  Consumer  Reports. 
Co-founder  and  editor  of  Child, 
she  also  served  as  editor  of  Family  Circle 
She  is  married  to  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report's  John  Leo.  She  has  three  children. 


Editor  in  chief  of  New  Yorlc  magazine 
since  1996,  CAROLINE  MILLER 

has  supervised  cover  stories  on  topics 
ranging  from  murderous  Manhattan 
teenagers  of  wealth  to  gay  "trophy  boys," 
who  never  play  for  free.  She  is  married 
to  Eric  Himmel  of  Harry  N.  Abrams. 
They  have  three  children. 
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HELEN  GURLEY  BROWN  is  editor  in  chief  of 
Cosmopolitan's  international  editions.  As  Cosmopolitan's 
top  editor,  she  created  a  magazine  that  was  among 
the  first  to  acknowledge  that  women  were  actually  sexual 
and  no  longer  purely  virginal.  Her  best-seller  Sex  and 
the  Single  Girl  ( 1 962)  has  been  published  in  28  countries 
and  translated  into  16  languages.  She  is  married 
to  producer  David  Brown. 


South  African-born 
INGRIDSISCHYgrewupin 

Scotland,  then  hit  Sarah 
Lawrence  College  and  the  U.S.A. 
She's  been  editor  in  chief  of  Interview 
since  1989.  Muse  to  photographers 
(the  late  Robert  Mapplethorpe, 
Bruce  Weber)  and  painters, 
she  sleeps  on  a  giant  sleigh  bed 
designed  by  Julian  Schnabel. 
Pre-/nferview,  she  made  Artforum 
an  80s  force. 


ELIZABETH  "BETSY"  BAKER, 

a  former  Fulbright  scholar, 
has  been  editor  of  Art  in  America 
since  1974.  Before  taking  the 
assignment,  she  served  in 
various  editorial  capacities  at 
Art  News.  Betsy  was  once 
part  of  a  horseback-riding  group 
that  included  Pop  artist  Roy 
Lichtenstein,  the  painter  who 
gave  us  those  bright,  blown-up 
comic-book  images. 


BONNIE  FULLER  has  just 

replaced  Ruth  Whitney 
as  the  editor  in  chief  of  Glamour. 
Before  the  appointment,  she  filled 
the  top  spot  at  Cosmopo//fan, 
where  she  had  succeeded 
Helen  Gurley  Brown.  Advertising 
Age  so  admired  the  way  Fuller 
took  charge  that  it  named  her  Editor 
of  the  Year  last  spring.  She  and 
her  husband,  architect  Michael 
Fuller,  have  three  children. 


You  can  tell  from  reading 

Architectural  Digest  that  its  editor  in  chief, 

PAIGE  RENSE.  doesn't  exactly 

subscribe  to  the  dictum  "Less  is  more." 

You  can  almost  hear  her  muttering 

"Boredom"  at  rooms  that  flunk  pizzazz. 

Her  success  proves  she  knows  how  to 

keep  her  houseguests  coming  back  She  is 

married  to  painter  Kenneth  Noland 
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SOCIETY'S  CHILD 


AILEEN  MEHLE,  writing  as  Suzy,  covers  the 
world  of  boldfaced  names  for  W  and  WWD.  "Who  else 
would  tell  you  these  things?"  she  often  asks,  knowing  full  well 
that  no  one  can  match  her  access  to  the  excesses  and 
successes  of  Manhattan's  Gilded  Set.  (This  past  summer  she 
was  a  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harding  Lawrence  of  Cap-Ferrat 
in  the  South  of  France.  She  also  often  stays  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Randolph  Hearst  in  Northern  California,  Pat  and  Bill  Buckley 
in  Connecticut,  and  Carroll  Petrie  in  the  Hamptons.) 

Mehle  began  writing  in  1951  at  the  now  defunct  Miami 
Daily  News.  But  Suzy  made  it  to  Manhattan  fast.  Over  the 
years,  her  subjects  have  become  her  friends.  They  call 
her  with  good  news  and  all  the  rest,  which  she  handles,  as  her 
lifelong  mentor  Walter  Annenberg  said,  like  a  "bloodless 
surgeon."  Her  writing  is  more  than  a  cut  above  her 
competitors'.  According  to  the  late  Truman  Capote,  Mehle  is 
"one  of  only  two  or  three  columnists  ever  who  wrote  well." 

Aileen  Mehle,  who  lives  in  New  York,  has  one  son. 

She  was  photographed  by  David  Seidner  in  New  York  City 

on  September  1,  1998. 


LIZ 


LIZ  SMITH  spares  the  rod, 

spoils  her  subjects,  and  never  seems 

to  go  unread.  About  50  million  readers 

turn  to  her  column  every  weekday; 

it  appears  in  the  New  York  Post  and  is 

syndicated  to  almost  70  other  newspapers. 

(Smith  also  shows  up  several  times 

a  week  on  the  E!  channel.)  Few  can  resist 

her  easygoing  pronouncements  about 

show  business.  Or  her  old-fashioned  voice. 

She's  just  the  chronicler  of  our  town, 

all  in  a  swivet  about  Elizabeth  Taylor's 

latest  ailment. 

Smith  rarely  gets  catty.  Most  New 
Yorkers  would  certainly  let  her  get  away 
with  it.  But  she  won't.  She'd  rather 
tell  you  about  when  her  dad  bet  on  a  horse 
called  Soap  Stix  to  raise  money  for 
her  college  education.  Occasionally  she 
does  go  off.  She's  sensitive,  for 
example,  about  accusations  of  "letting  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag."  Remarkable— for 
a  gossip  columnist. 

If  you  think  about  it,  Liz  Smith  has 
been  doing  what  Rosie  O'Donnell  does 
for  a  lot  longer  than  Rosie.  She  may 
go  on  Rosie's  show  when  her  memoir, 
for  which  she  just  got  $1  million, 
comes  out.  She  would  never  ask,  though. 
Maybe  she's  too  polite.  It  really  doesn't 
matter.  Whatever  she  says  or  doesn't, 
we  like  Liz.  We  just  do. 

Liz  Smith  was  photographed  by  Fran  Collin 
in  New  York  City. 
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an  ahead. 

Reaching  your  financial  goals 
requires  a  plan.  The  Principal  Financial 
Group®  can  help.  For  over  119  years, 
we've  offered  millions  of  individuals 
and  businesses  a  full  spectrum  of 
quality  retirement,  insurance,  and 
investment  solutions. 

But  what  customers  savor  most  is 
our  overall  performance.  Our  expert 
advice  simplifies  complex  financial 
matters.  We  offer  financial 
protection  that  adapts  to  your 
changing  needs.  And  our 
disciplined  investment  approach 
helps  keep  your  financial  plans 
on  track.  That's  total  performance 
you  can  count  on. 
To  learn  how  we  can  help  you  get 
ahead  by  getting  the  most  out  of  your 
money,  call  us  at  1-800-986-3343  or 
contact  us  at  www.principal.com  on 
the  Internet. 


•*  get  ahead. 


Plan  Ahead.  Get  Ahead.5' 


Financial 
Group 


th.  Dental  and  Disability  Insurance  •  Annuities  •  Mutual  Funds  •  -i01(k)  and  Pension  •  Securities  •  PPO  •  Home  Mortgages 

©1998  Principal  Life  Insurance  Company,  Dcs  Moines,  IA  50392.  Produces  and  services  offered  through  Principal  Life  Insurance  Company 
(The  Principal),  its  subsidiaries  and  affiliates.  Mutual  funds  and  securities  distributed  through  Princor  Financial  Service.  Corporation  (member  SIPC). 

Securities  and  health  care  products  not  available  in  all  states. 


DIVA 


(Clockwise  from  top  left) 

In  1983,  MADONNA  told  Dick  Clark  JM 

Any  questions?  Roy  of  Light  won  six  MTV  Video  Mtisic  Awards 

But  the  World  Vaishnciva  Association  condemned  the  spiritual 

one  for  wearing  henna  marriage  markings  while  gyrating  suggestively 

"Why  don't  they  pick  on  Gwen  Stefani?"  qyestionediMadonna's 

publicist,  Liz  Rosenberg.  (Hair  report;  <' 

Photographer  Robert  Mapplethorpe's  s 
Horses,  PATH  SMITH  was  spitting  onsta 

She's  got  Buddhism  in  her  heart,  logs  for  clays,  and  she's  never 
been  to  Lilith  Fair.  Since  1984,  when  TINA  TURNER  re 
album  Private  Dancer,  she's  made  younger  girls  look  l< 
Fiona— dry  your  tears  and  repeat  after  me  Oornnavasr 

DIANA  ROSS  has  reigned  Supreme,  sung  the  blue. 
in  her  portrayal  of  Billie  Holiday,  and  survived  being  cc. 
Dorothy  in  The  Wiz.  It  has  been  reported  thai  she  and  c 
star  Brandy  want  to  make  a  musical  together. 


r  her  rec 


gave  Aretha  the^ 


,  "A  Rose  Is  Still  a  Rose," 
IN  got  help  from  Lauryn  Hill.  At  the 
incert,  The  New  York  Times 
bwn  over  Celine  et  al. 


Painter,  poet,  singer,  musician— JONI  MITCHELL  is 

Ruble  child.  Her  new  CD,  Taming  the  Tiger,  is  just  out. 


V 
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NEY  HOUSTON  k  the  only  artist  to  have 
even  WHttecutive  No.  J  singles.  Now  she's  in  the  studio 
for  a  new  album,  but  Bobby  Brown— or  something- 
has  got  her  bummin'  / 

t  rain  on  her  pa/ade-she'll  adjust  the  lighting. 

IRA  STREISAND  has  more  gold  albums  than  anyone  but 
s  and  the  Beatlryi.  Her  latest,  Higher  Ground,  went  triple 
platinum  last  year.  (Check  out  the  mantilla.)  Watch  for 
her  upcoming  world  tour,  which  Mike  Nichols  may  direct. 

Illustration  by  Ris' 
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REMY  MARTIN 

FINE      CHAMPAGNE      COGNAC 
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y      VSOP.      Only      1st      crus      of     Cognac.      The      world's      Favorite      VSOP      C  o  g  n  ..  i 
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The  list  of  the  international  automotive  elite  has  been  most  predictable  for  a  long  time  now.  But,  v 
the  arrival  of  the  all-new  Seville  STS,  all  bets  are  off.  This  is  more  power  than  the  most  powerful  E-C 
Mercedes.  This  is  better  than  the  BMW  540i  in  an  independently  run  slalom  for  speed  and  agility.  Thi 
an  interior  that  meets  or  beats  a  Lexus  LS400  on  28  of  29  measures.  This  is  a  425-watt  Bose  4.0  audio  sys 
with  astounding  purity  and  imaging  that  can  sense  when  a  window  opens,  and  adjust  volume  accordingly, 
is  optional  driver  and  front  passenger  seats  that  will  measure  your  body,  read  its  movement,  and  ad 
specifically  to  you.  This  is  power  and  control  you  might  never  have  expected.  The  list  of  internatic 
automotive  elite  has  just  increased  by  one  nameplate.  Because  the  STS  isn't  just  new.  It's  what's  n 


IT  CAME  TO   UN-QUO 


THE   STATUS. 
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HE   ALL-NEW    SEVILLE    $TS   IT'S   WHAT'S    NEXT 


l.S'L  WOMEN 


America  calls  this  perfectly  coiffed  80-year-old  from  Sioux 

City,  Iowa,  ANN  LANDERS.  But  she  calls  herself  Eppie 

Lederer.  With  a  column  syndicated  to  more  than  1,200 

papers  and  90  million  readers,  Lederer/Landers  shares  her 

status  as  the  most  popular  advice  columnist  ever  with  her  own 

dear  twin  sister,  Abigail  Van  Buren,  whom  we  all  call  Abby. 

Lederer  has  never  fallen  prey  to  alcohol  or  cigarettes, 

but  Landers  has  advised  millions  on  dealing  with  alcoholism 

and  dodging  errant  fumes.  She  combines  old-fashioned 

caution  (teen  sex  is  often  risky)  with  a  tolerance  for  modern 

abandon  ("He's  a  loveable  psychopath,"  the  columnist  says 

of  basketball's  Dennis  Rodman).  Lederer  was  opposed  to 

Vietnam,  but  Landers  visited  the  troops;  Landers  supports 

keeping  marriages  together,  but  Lederer  ended  her  own  (her 

husband  was  Jules  Lederer,  founder  of  Budget  Rent  a  Car)  in 

1 975.  Says  the  lady  herself,  "I  would  rather  be  on  a  hundred 

refrigerator  doors  than  win  the  Pulitzer  Prize." 

Eppie  Lederer  lives  in  Chicago  and  has  one  daughter, 
three  grandchildren,  and  three  great-grandchildren.  She  was 
photographed  by  Sam  Jones  at  her  home  on  June  30,  1 998. 


ABIGAIL  VAN  BUREN  receives  some  10,000  letters  weekly  and  is  more  reliable, 
or  at  least  more  frequent,  than  the  postman.  "Dear  Abby"  appears  every  day  of  the  year 
in  1,200  newspapers  and  reaches  90  million  readers  worldwide.  Pauline  Phillips, 
housewife,  began  her  career  by  offering  a  helpful  tip— Hire  me.'— to  the  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle.  Borrowing  a  first  name  from  the  Old  Testament  and  a  surname  from 
our  eighth  president,  she  started  dispensing  wisdom  (and  the  occasional  scolding)  on 
January  9,  1 956.  Since  then  she  has  helped  readers  with  concerns  ranging  from  falling 
in  love  with  a  horse  (pony  love?)  to  identifying  the  exact  location  of  the  sexual  revolution. 

Abigail  Van  Buren  and  her  husband,  Morton  Phillips,  live  in  Beverly  Hills, 

California.  They  have  two  children,  four  grandchildren,  and  one  great-granddaughter. 

She  was  photographed  by  Sam  Jones  at  her  home  on  June  22,  1998. 
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A  place  of  magic,   *""^i 
mystery  and  meetings... 


Mk 

•*.■*£+*>*: 


In  the  heart  of  the  city  stands  a  sanctuary. 
Conceived  by  Barry  Sternlicht,  one  of  the  world's  leading 
hoteliers,  it  is  inspired  by  nature  and  dedicated  to  service. 

With  a  breathtaking  setting  by  famed  architect  David  Rockwell, 

delicious,  whole  foods  from  renowned  restaurateur  Drew  Nieporent 

and  an  elegant  lounge  created  by  entrepreneur  Rande  Gerber, 

one  thing  is  certain,  nothing  has  been  overlooked. 

Come  to  a  place  where  even  sleep  itself  is  inspired... 


O      U 


NEW  YORK 


opening    november     r  9  9 8 

n     avenue     new    yorl,     new 


new    v  o  r 


ations   call:      I  •  8  8  8  •  4  9  8  •  w  n  y  c    or    I  •  2  I  2  •  7  5  5  •  I  2  O  O 


For     more     information     on     W     Hotels     call:         1-8 
Coming    soon:        Chicago   •    Denver   •    Los   Angeles   •   San    F  r  a 
Starwood    Hotels   &    Resorts  Worldwide,    Inc. 
www  .whotels.com 
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■SA  SCHULTZ  is  the  Gap's  executive  vice  president  of  product  development  and  design, 
ery  six  to  eight  weeks,  Schultz  and  her  team  must  produce  a  new  set  of  American  classics. 

fcNA  BUCHMAN  is  vice  president  of  design  for  the  Dana  Buchman  Collection,  which  includes 
ven  lines.  She  created  heroin  line  in  1989;  in  1996,  Dana  B  and  Karen-specializing  in  casual- 
sar-was  launched.  Annual  sales  for  the  Dana  Buchman  Collection  now  exceed  $200  million. 

AROLINA  HERRERA,  president  of  Carolina  Herrera  Ltd.,  was  40  years  old  and  had 
ised  a  family  before  she  created  her  first  line.  Now  this  member  of  the  fashion  Hall  of  Fame, 
horn  Diana  Vreeland  nicknamed  "la  bombe"  for  her  exciting  ideas/is  considered  the  epitome 
-hssic  elegance,  and  she  and  her  husband,  Reinaldo  Herrera,  are  social  stars. 

IE  VON  FJJRSTENBERG  started  her  company  in  1970  and  by  1 976-at  age  29- 

■n  Newsweek's  cover.  Resurrecting  her  empire  in  the  90s,  Von  Furstenberg  reportedly 

1  million  worth  of  clothing  in  three  hours  on  the  Home  Shopping  Network. 

ook  Diane:  A  Signafure  Life  will  be  published  by  Simon  &  Schuster  this  month. 

)A  ALLARD  is  director, of  design  at  Ellen  Tracy,  where  a  typical  year's  sales 
*„,-«     ....       ci  _/ .  t.uiL :.:-_£. ord34years. 
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I  in  New  York  on  August  13,  1998. 
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STYLE  MATTERS 


(Clockwise  from  top  left) 

JEANNE  JACKSON  is  president  and  C.E.O.  of  Banana  Republic.  Since  she  took  over  in 

1995  the  corporation  has  expanded  to  more  than  260  locations.  Today  it's  almost 

impossible  to  walk  down  the  street  without  going  Banana. 

DAWN  MELLO,  president  of  Bergdorf  Goodman,  once  said,  "I  don't  consider  myself  a  fashion 

person  or  a  trend  person.  I'm  interested  in  style."  That  interest  has  shaped  Fifth  Avenue's 

great  bastion  of  the  carriage  trade  since  1975,  but  1994  marked  the  age  of  a  new  Dawn  with 

Mello's  return  to  Bergdorf's  presidential  suite.  Under  Mello,  sales  have  topped  $250  million. 

ROSE  MARIE  BRAVO  is  C.E.O.  of  Burberry  London,  the  British  luxury-goods  company  best 
known  for  superior  raincoats  and  perfect  plaids.  She  is  a  fashion  veteran  who  built  her  credentials 
at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  (in  the  president's  position)  and  I.  Magnin  (where  she  was  chair  and  C.E.O.). 

KELLY  GRAY  is  not  only  the  president  of  St.  John  knitwear,  but  literally  the  face  of  the  company, 

modeling  for  all  advertisements.  And  she  designs  for  Griffith  &  Gray,  a  line  for  young,  hip  consumers. 

St.  John  was  started  36  years  ago  when  Marie  Gray,  Kelly's  mother,  hand-knitted  a  minidress. 

Gray  became  president  of  the  family  business  in  1 996,  making  her  one  of  the  youngest  women  to  hold 

that  title  at  a  publicly  traded  company.  Last  year  St.  John  rang  up  more  than  $242  million  in  sales. 

Photographed  by  David  Seidner  in  New  York  on 

August  3,  1998.  (Unavailable  for  photo  session:  Gabriella  Forte, 

president  and  C.O.O.  of  Calvin  Klein.) 
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Donna  Karan  is  marrie 

lives  in  New  York,  and  has  one  daughter 

and  two  stepchildren. 

She  was  photographed  by  Michael  O'Nei 
Hacker  Craft  on  the  Hudson  River  in  New  Yoi 
on  August  26,  1998. 
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UNBELIEVABLY  COOL 

At  1971  's  U.S.  Open,  America  got  a  grip  on  16-year-old  amateur  CHRIS  EVERT,  who  introduced 
her  unique  two-handed  backhand  and  turned  up  in  the  semifinals  Evert  went  big-league  at  18, 
took  two  Grand  Slam  titles  the  next  year,  and  by  age  20  was  No.  1.  Some  called  her  our  "Cinderella 
in  Sneakers",  others,  put  off  by  her  steely  spirit,  called  her  an  ice  queen  but  couldn't  crack  her. 

In  1 989,  when  Evert-then  ranked  fourth  in  the  world-walked  off  the  court  at  the  US  Open  after  her 
final  pro  match,  she  was  honored  with  a  standing  ovation  lasting  a  full  five  minutes  At  age  34, 
she  had  won  1,309  matches,  more  than  any  other  player  In  fact,  she  departed  from  the  circuit  with 
the  highest  winning  percentage  in  the  history  of  tennis. 

Chris  Evert  is  married  to  former  Olympic  skier  Andy  Mill,  and  they  live  in  Delray  Beach, 
Florida,  with  their  three  sons.  She  was  photographed  by  Jonathan  Exley  at  the  Ritz  Carlton 
in  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  on  December  5,  1997. 


NET  GAINS 


A  FIRE  INSIDE 
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MARTINA  NAVRATILOVA  retired  from 
women's  tennis  four  years  ago,  but  still  holds  a  lot  of 
records.  She  has  won  167  singles  titles  and 
nine  Wimbledon  singles  championships.  She  also 
has  the  longest  winning  streak— 74  matches 
in  1 984— and  the  best  win-loss  record 
in  one  year:  86H  in  1983.  In  1982  she  became 
the  first  female  athlete  to  make  more  than  $1  million 
in  a  year.  In  1983  she  became  the  richest  female 
athlete  ever,  and  in  1 984  she  won  $2,1 73,556  in 
prize  money— an  amount  bettered  by  only  three 
other  athletes  (all  of  them  boxers)  that  year. 
Though  her  career  is  cast  in  gold,  she  is  made  of 
iron,  and  her  athleticism  raised  the  level  of 
women's  tennis.  She  inspired  Chris  Evert  (who  had 
vowed  she  would  never  try  it)  to  begin  lifting 
weights.  Navratilova,  known  for  incendiary 
outbursts,  was  so  high-strung  that  when  Billie  Jean 
King  coached  her  fellow  champ  she  imposed 
fines  for  flare-ups.  Navratilova  put  her  heart  and  soul 
into  the  game  and  served  as  president  of  the 
Women's  Tennis  Association  from  1994  to  1995. 

Martina  Navratilova  lives  in  Aspen, 
Colorado,  where  she  was  photographed  by 
Sam  Jones  on  August  31,  1998. 
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If  BILLIE  JEAN  KING  hadn't  served  her  gender  with  such  gusto,  the  biggest 
star  in  70s  women's  tennis  might  have  been  Mr.  Bobby  Riggs.  No  fewer  than  five 
times  in  her  24-year  career,  King  was  ranked  No.  1.  She  captured  20  titles  at 
Wimbledon,  1 3  at  the  U.S.  Open,  and  six  other  Grand  Slams.  But  the  victory  many 
recall  best  came  25  years  ago  when  King  trounced  Riggs,  former  Wimbledon 
champ,  without  as  much  as  fogging  up  her  aviator  shades. 

King  helped  establish  the  first  Virginia  Slims  Tournament  for  Women 
and  the  Women's  Tennis  Association,  started  the  first  women's  sports  magazine, 
WomenSporfs,  invented  Team  Tennis,  and  was  the  first  woman  to  be  named 
Sportsperson  of  the  Year  by  Sports  Illustrated. 

Billie  Jean  King  lives  in  Chicago.  She  was  photographed  by  Jonathan  Exley  at 
the  Ritz  Carlton  in  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  on  December  5,  1997. 
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LIKE  THE  WIND 


JACKIE  JOYNER-KERSEE  was  named  after  Jackie  Kennedy, 
because— as  her  grandmother  announced— she  was  bound  to  be  First  Lady 
of  something.  Today  there  are  many  who  call  her  the  greatest  woman 
athlete  in  the  world.  She  has  earned  six  Olympic  medals  (three  golds) 
in  track-and-field  events,  four  World  Championship  golds,  and  the  world 
record  in  the  heptathlon.  She  retired  in  July  at  the  age  of  36.  It  is  an 
understatement  to  say  that  sports  will  stay  close  to  her  heart:  her  brother  Al, 
who  won  a  gold  medal  for  the  triple  jump  in  the  1984  Olympics  in 


Los  Angeles,  was  married  to  sprinter  Florence  Griffith-Joyner  (who 
died  suddenly  in  September).  In  1986,  Jackie  married  her  coach,  Bob 
Kersee.  In  "retirement,"  she  plans  to  build  a  sports  center  for  children 
in  her  native  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  continuing  the  work  of  her  JJK  Youth 
Center  Foundation,  which  starts  urban  leadership  programs. 

Jackie  Joyner-Kersee  and  her  husband  live  in  a  suburb  of  St.  Louis. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  Drake  Field,  U.C.L.A.,  in  Los  Angeles. 
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TRIUMPHANT 


Twenty-seven-year-old  PICABO  STREET  believes  that  the  spirit  of  a  Bengal  tiger 
watches  over  her  when  she  skis.  Her  guardian,  however,  was  apparently  dozing  during 
the  1 994  Winter  Olympic  Games,  where  Street  lost  the  gold  by  six-tenths  of  a  second. 
And  the  tiger  wasn't  in  attendance  in  1 996  when  Street  severely  injured  a  knee 
on  the  slopes.  But  at  the  1 998  Winter  Olympics  in  Nagano,  Japan,  the  beast  roared  back. 
Street  beat  the  odds  on  the  terrifying  Super  G  run  by  Vioo  of  a  second-the  narrowest 
margin  in  Olympic  history— and  won  the  gold  medal.  Already  she  had  two  consecutive 
World  Cup  Champion  titles  and  four  World  Championship  medals  under  her  belt. 

This  Idaho  athlete— a  product  of  the  tiny  mining  town  of  Triumph— was  known  as  "Baby  Girl" 
until  age  two,  when  she  became  Picabo.  The  name  comes  from  an  Indian  word. 

Picabo  Street  lives  in  Portland,  Oregon.  Photographed  by  John  Huet  in  Sun  Valley,  Idaho. 
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LANTA    •    BALTIMORE    •    BAL    HARBOUR    •    BEACHWOOD    •    BEVERLY    HILLS    •    BDCA    RATON    •    BOSTON    •    CARMEL    •    CEDARHURST 

CHICAGO    ■    CINCINNATI    •       DALLAS    •    DENVER    •    EDINA    •    FORT    LAUDERDALE    •    HACKENSACK    •    HILTON    HEAD 

HONOLULU    •    HOUSTON    •    KANSAS    CITY    •    LA    JOLLA    •    LAS    VEGAS    ■    LOS    ANGELES    •    MANHASSET   •    MC    LEAN    •    NAPLES 

JASHVILLE    •    NEWPORT   BEACH    •    OAKBROOK    •    OKLAHOMA    CITY    ■    PALM    BEACH    ■    PALM    BEACH    GARDENS    •    PALM    DESERT 

PALO    ALTO    •    PITTSBURGH    •    SACRAMENTO    •    SARASOTA    •    SCHAUMBURG    ■    SCOTTSDALE    ■    SEATTLE    ■    SHORT    HILLS 

ST.    LOUIS    •    STAMFORD    •    TAMPA    •    TROY    •    WHITE    PLAINS    •    WOODLAND    HILLS 

FOR    FURTHER    MONDI    INFORMATION    CALL     1-800-2  47-8  9  60 
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SWOOSH 


One  of  1 1  mothers  in  the  Women's  National  Basketball 
Association  (WNBA),  SHERYL  SWOOPES-sometimes  called 
"the  Michael  Jordan  of  women's  basketball"— has  impeccable 
timing.  Her  son,  Jordan,  was  born  in  June  1997,  four  days 
after  the  new  female  league's  first  game.  (Swoopes  was  one  of 
the  first  three  players  signed  to  the  league.) 

In  1 996  she  was  an  Olympic  gold  medalist  in 
basketball.  In  1 993  she  was  named  an  all-American  at  Texas  Tech, 
and  the  national  player  of  the  year.  She  was  also  on  Texas  Tech's 
N.C.A.A.  championship  team. 

As  a  member  of  the  Houston  Comets,  she  receives  a 
$50,000  salary  from  the  W.N.B.A.  But  because  of  her  drawing 
power,  the  league  pays  her  an  additional  $  1 50,000  a  year. 
Her  endorsements  include  a  Nike  sneaker  which  bears  her  name- 
Air  Swoopes. 

Sheryl  Swoopes  is  married  to  Eric  Jackson.  They  live 
in  Lubbock,  Texas,  and  have  one  son. 

Photographed  by  John  Huet  at  the  Olympic  Training  Center 
in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 


ATTITUDE  DANCING 


VENUS  and  SERENA  WILLIAMS 

have  serious  attitude— and  why  not? 

Raised  in  high-risk  Compton,  California, 

the  sisters  first  held  rackets  on  public 

courts  that  saw  more  drug  traffic  than 

tennis  balls.  And  now  they  are  causing 

quite  a  commotion.  Big  sister 

(by  1 5  months)  Venus,  1  8,  is  only  the 

second  African-American  woman  since 

Althea  Gibson  to  reach  the  finals  in  a 

Grand  Slam  tournament-the  1997 

U.S.  Open— where  she  dazzled  the 

crowd  with  her  devastating  forehand 

and  the  fastest  serve  ever  recorded  at 

the  tournament  in  women's  play: 

1 1 9  miles  per  hour.  In  1 998  she  won 

the  IGA  Tennis  Classic  (her  first  pro 

singles  title),  as  well  as  the  Lipton 

Championships,  defeating  No.  1 

seed  Martina  Hingis.  This  year  at  the 

U.S.  Open,  she  made  it  to  the  semifinals 

but  lost  to  the  tournament's  eventual 

winner,  Lindsay  Davenport. 

Little  sister  Serena,  17,  is  coming 

up  fast.  In  the  first  round  of  this  year's 

Australian  Open— her  first  Grand  Slam 

tournament— she  upset  the  No.  6 

seed  and  might  have  continued 

victoriously  had  it  not  been  for  her 

Round  Two  opponent:  her  older 

sister.  Venus  and  Serena  Williams  live 

in  Palm  Beach  Gardens,  Florida. 

Photographed  by  Guy  Aroch. 
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Middle-of-the-road  is  for  painted  yellow  lines. 

<J\th  a  powerful  170-horsepower  Duratec  V6  engine*  a  sport -tuned  rear  Quadralink 

suspension,  optional  leather-trimmed  interior  and  more,  Ford  Contour  is  a  far  cry  from  your  average, 


run-of-the-mill,  4-door  sedan. 


It's  no  wonder  one  drive  will  surprise  you. 


Ford  Contour 


Available  ABS  and  all-speed  traction  control.    Advanced  road-handling  suspension. 
100,000  miles  between  tune-ups"    Automobile  Magazine  "All-Star." 


Built 


uord 


t?  Last 


Optional  equipment.  "Under  normal  driving  conditions  with  routine  fluid  and  filter  changes 


1-800-258-FORDor 
wwwfordvehicles.com 
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A  CHILD'S  PLEASURES 


JULIA  CHILD  was  past  30  when  she  discovered  the  difference  between  Dutch  ovens  and 
double  boilers,  but  with  Mastering  the  Art  of  French  Cooking  (1961 )  and  the  French  Chef  television 
series  (1963—73),  this  onetime  Pasadena  debutante— who  had  hoped  to  become  a  spy- 
demystified  haute  cuisine,  reinvigorated  the  ideals  of  Epicurus,  and  saved  the  world  from  Big  Macs 
and  macrobiotics.  On  TV,  Child  went  even  further:  she  made  chickens  dance.  Who  could  resist  a  chef 
whose  favorite  staple  is  butter  and  who  considers  red  meat  and  gin  to  be  "comfort  foods"? 

Child  discovered  French  cuisine  in  1 949  at  the  Cordon  Bleu  in  Paris,  where  her  husband, 

Paul  Child  (who  died  in  1994),  worked  with  the  U.S.  Information  Agency.  Soon  after, 

she  and  two  friends  opened  their  own  cooking  school,  L'Ecole  des  Trois  Gourmandes,  in  Paris. 

Then  later  came  Mastering  ffie  Art  of  French  Cooking,  which  remains  the  definitive  cookbook  for  home 

chefs  interested  in  the  food  of  France.  The  French  Chef  won  a  Peabody  Award  in  1964  and  an  Emmy  in 

1966.  In  1989  the  exuberant  Child  published  The  Way  to  Cook,  her  grand  souffle. 

Julia  Child  lives  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  Santa  Barbara,  California. 
She  was  photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  her  home  in  Cambridge  on  April  6,  1998. 
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LYNN  WAGENKNECHT  owns  the  Odeon  in  Tribeca  (artists),  Cafe  Luxembourg 
on  the  Upper  West  Side  (actors  et  al.),  Nell's  downtown  on  the  West  Side  (European  and 
Asian  party  types),  and  Bodega  in  Tribeca  (hip  young  families)— restaurants  that  never 
seem  to  wane  in  popularity.  Who  would  have  thought  a  waitress  with  a  master's  degree 
from  the  University  of  Iowa  would  take  New  York?  Wagenknecht  started  out  in  the 
early  80s  with  her  then  husband  and-partner,  Keith  MeNally  (of  Balthazar  in  SoHo). 
She  lives  in  New  York  City  with  her  three  children. 

ELAINE  KAUFMAN  is  the  den  mother  of  Elaine's  in  Manhattan.  Since  1963 

she's  given  New  York  writers  a  place  to  toast  one  another,  roast  one  another,  and  slug  it  out. 

Woody's  joked  here;  Tom  Wolfe  lit  a  few  bonfires  here.  None  other  than  Gay  Talese, 

the  fabled  journalist,  called  the,pjac£,a  "halfway  house  for  husbands  between  wives." 

Most  nights,  it's  a  smoky  mix  of  cops,  hoodlums,  local  pols,  authors,  sports  legends,  and  movie 

stars.  No  one  really  goes  there  for  the  food,  but  Kaufman  makes  sure  her  mean  cuisine 


s  sure  her  mean  c 
City. 


won't  kill  you.  (Just  kidding,  Elaine.)  Kaufman  lives  in  New  York  City.  J  *~ 

ALICE  WATERS-culinary  activist-owns  Berkeley's  Chez  Panisse,  still  the  restaurant  to 
go  to  in  Northern  California. Using  seasonal,  organic,  and  locally  grown  ingredients,  Waters 
helped  create  what's  called  the  New  American  Cuisine.  But  she's  more  than  an  epicurean 
restaurateur— she's  a  food  activist;  she  wants  us  to  think  about  what  we're  eating.  Waters 
believes  you  can  enjoy  yourself  healthily  and  heartily.  For  more  on  her  ideas,  sample  her  bo6ks,y- 
including  Chez  Panisse  Menu  Coolcbooic,  Chez  Panisse  Vegetables,  and  Fanny  at 
Chez  Panisse,  which  is  used  in  elementary  schools.  Besides  Chez  Panisse,  she  dlso  owns 
Berkeley's  Cafe  Fanny,  which  is  named  for  her  daughter.  They  live  in  Berkeley,  California.. 

i     •- " 
Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  Rocktown  Orchards  in  Rocktown,  New  Jersey,  on  April  22,  1 998. 
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ARLENE  GIBSON  is  head  of  school  at 
Spence  in  Manhattan.  She  has  just  begun  her  first 
term  as  the  top  administrator  at  the  all-girls 

institution.  She's  a  former  Fulbright  scholar  who 
previously  served  as  headmistress  at  the 
Kent  Place  School  in  Summit,  New  Jersey. 

Gibson  is  married  to  ABC's  Charles  Gibson. 
They  live  in  New  York  and  have  two  children. 

When  DR.  PRISCILLA  WINN  BARLOW 

finished  her  first  year  as  head  of  school  at 
Brearley  in  Manhattan,  she  received  a  standing 
ovation  from  the  faculty  members  at  the 
respected  institution  for  girls.  Not  bad,  considering 
that  the  British-born  Barlow  (who  received  her 
Ph.D.  in  zoology)  came  to  the  U.S.  in  pursuit  of  the 
desert-dwelling  banner-tailed  kangaroo  rat. 

Priscilla  Winn  Barlow  and  her  husband, 
Tony  Barlow,  live  in  New  York.  She  has  two 
daughters,  two  stepsons,  and  one  grandchild. 

SANDRA  THEUNICK  is  head  of  school 
at  Chapin  in  New  York  City.  Of  the  women 
pictured  here,  she's  the  veteran,  having  assumed 
her  responsibilities  in  July  1993.  Theunick  holds 
a  master's  in  divinity  and  lives  in  Manhattan. 

Photographed  by  Nigel  Parry 
in  New  York  on  June  25,  1 998. 


GIRLS 


On  July  1, 1 993,  DR.  NANNERL  KEOHANE 

became  Duke  University's  first  female  president. 

She  had  already  presided  at  Wellesley, 

where  in  1961  she  had  graduated  Phi  Beta 

Kappa  with  a  degree  in  political  science. 

Keohane's  political  acumen  serves  her  well  in 

academe:  last  winter  she  led  a  group  of 

educators  convened  by  a  panel  of  presidentially 

appointed  experts  to  fully  explore  the  impact 

of  affirmative  action  on  American  education. 

Keohane's  group  strongly  advised  President 

Clinton  to  reach  out  to  minority  students. 

Nannerl  Keohane  is  married  to  Robert  Keohane. 

They  live  in  Durham,  North  Carolina,  and 

have  four  children  and  four  grandchildren. 

When  DR.  JUDITH  RODIN  was  appointed 

president  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  she 

became  one  of  the  few  females  to  lead  her  alma 

mater  and  also  the  first  woman  to  head  any 

Ivy  League  institution.  Besides  her  administrative 

post,  Rodin  is  a  professor  of  medicine  and 

psychiatry  and  serves  as  a  professor  of 

psychology.  She  specializes  in  research  designed 

to  clarify  the  intricate  relationships  between  the 

mind  and  body,  but  as  the  university's  chief 

executive— her  formal  title— she  must  also  oversee 

the  annual  budget  of  more  than  $3  billion. 

Dr.  Judith  Rodin  and  her  husband, 

Paul  Verkuil,  live  in  Philadelphia.  She  has  one 

son  and  two  stepchildren. 

Photographed  by  Timothy  Greenfield-Sanders 
in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  on  August  10,  1998 
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New  York  ■  Beverly  Hills  ■  Chicago  ■  South  Coast  Plaza  •  Palm  Beach 
Bal  Harbour  •  Las  Vegas  •  Maui  ■  Honolulu  -Vancouver 
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SEVEN  SISTERS 


In  old  movies,  girls  from  the  colleges  known  as  the  Seven  Sisters 

learned  gfpce  by  walking  with  books  on  their  heads.  It  didn't  matter  that 

these  colleges  offered  some  of  the  finest  educations  anywhere.  Now, 

with  the  same  stellar  academic  values,  these  institutions  are  known  for 
i.._: t .  .  i.. 


men.  A  spokesperson  for  the  school  suggested  that  we  use  "Seven 
Siblings"  rather  than  the  traditional  "Seven  Sisters"  title  to  describe  this 

«•!•    .•  r  t  ii  «•    ■■  .1  .  ...    .  .  .... 


Wellesley,  Smith,  Bryn  Mawr,  Barnard,  and  Mount  Holyoke  remain 
forces  to  be  reckoned  with. 

{Clockwise  from  fop  left)  JOANNE  V.  CREIGHTON  is  the  17th 
president  of  Mount  Holyoke  College  in  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts. 
The  school  was  founded  in  1837;  there  are  2,054  students. 
RUTH  J.  SIMMONS  is  the  president  of  Smith  College  in  Northampton, 
Massachusetts.  Founded  in  1871,  Smith  now  educates  2,800  female 
undergraduates  and  515  graduate  students  of  both  genders. 
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NANCY  J.  VICKERS  is  the  seventh  president  of  Bryn  MUwr 
in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania.  The  school  was  founded  inj  1 885  and  now 
has  1,200  female  undergraduates-and  500  graduate  sii  dents 


founded  in  1870,  has  2,327  students.  LINDA  S.  WILSON  is  the 

seventh  president  of  Radcliffe  College  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

The  school  opened  in  1879  and  formally  incorporated  in  1894. 

It  has  3,000  undergraduates  and  2,000  men  and  women  in  post-bac 

programs.  FRANCES  DALY  FERGUSSON  is  the  ninth  president 

of  Vassar  College  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  The  school  was  founded 

in  1861  and  has  2,360  students.  JUDITH  R.  SHAPIRO  is 

the  1 1  th  president  of  Barnard  College  in  New  York  City.  The  school, 

founded  in  1889,  has  2,300  students. 

Photographed  by  Timothy  Greenfield-Sanders  at  the 
in  New  York  City  on  August  17,  1998. 
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SUGAR  R  AUTBORD  lives  to  give  and  loves  a  party. 
Her  charities  include  the  Alzheimer's  Association,  but  don't  call  her  a 
philanthropist.  She's  just  a  "well-dressed  volunteer."  With  a  way  with  words. 
Her  novels  include  Gir/s  in  High  Places  and  Sweet  Revenge,  a  perfume- 
industry  thriller.  Besides  books,  Rautbord's  favorite  things  include  Thomas 
Mann,  scented  candles,  silver  frames,  and  dog  couture. 

Sugar  Rautbord,  who  lives  in  Chicago,  has  one  son. 

Born  Lynn  Sakowitz,  granddaughter  of  the  founder  of 

the  Sakowitz  stores,  LYNN  WYATT  makes  Lone  Star  legends  at  her 

mansion  ("The  Wyatt  Regency")  in  Houston's  leafy  River  Oaks, 

where  princesses— including  Margaret  and  Caroline— are  often  in  attendance. 

At  her  annual  birthday  party  on  the  Cote  d'Azur,  Wyatt  indulges  her 

penchant  for  overstatement  with  themes  ranging  from  "Gypsy"  to  "Safari," 

and  guests  (Joan  Collins,  Prince  Albert,  Elton  John,  Elle  Macpherson, 

and  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber)  who  don't  journey  from  home  for  the  usual  ostrich 

tongue.  A  frequent  flier  herself,  Wyatt  knows  her  Gulfstreams 

and  advises  cautious  travelers  to  wear  gloves  when  carrying  Vuitton. 

Lynn  Wyatt  is  married  to  oilman  Oscar  Wyatt. 
They  live  in  Houston  and  have  four  sons. 

Photographed  by  Lorenzo  Agius  at  Wyatt's  home  in  Villefranche, 
France,  on  August  8,  1998. 
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As  a  key  player  in  "the  Kitchen 
Cabinet,"  Ronald  Reagan's  inner  circle, 
BETSY  BLOOMINGDALE. 

wife  of  Alfred  Bloomingdale  (of  those 

stylish  stores),  wielded  power  with  a 

smile  more  appropriate  for  a  corner 

at  the  Bistro.  Her  1994  book,  Entertaining 

with  Betsy  Bloomingdale,  sold  3,000 

copies  in  1 5  minutes  on  QVC. 

She  loves  gardens,  but  likes  stirring 

more  than  dirt:  for  her,  the  best 

parties  are  when  guests  don't  get  along. 

Betsy  Bloomingdale  lives  in 

Los  Angeles.  She  has  three  children 

and  eight  grandchildren. 

Following  WW.  II,  DENISE  HALE  fled 
Yugoslavia  in  a  rowboat.  After  modeling 
in  Rome,  she  went  through  a  couple  of 
swell  husbands,  including  director 
Vincente  Minnelli  (An  American  in  Paris), 
before  meeting  the  one  she  says  "counted," 
San  Francisco  retail  magnate  Prentis 
Cobb  Hale  of  Hale  Bros.  They  practically 
invented  the  A-list.  ("Remember  one 
thing,  dalink,"  Denise  has  said.  "It's  not  the 
money  that  controls  Group  A.  It's  the 
women.")  The  late  Prentis  left  his  wife  an 
estimated  $40  million,  a  mansion  on 
Russian  Hill,  and  a  10,000-acre  Sonoma 
estate.  "They're  nice,"  she  has  said  of 
San  Francisco's  other  hostesses, 
"but  where  else  are  you  going  to  go?" 

Photographed  by  Firooz  Zahedi  at 
Bloomingdale's  home  on  August  14,  1998. 
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As  a  girl  working  in  her  parents' 
tapestry-restoration  workshop,  LOUISE 
BOURGEOIS  was  assigned  to  paint 
in  the  faded  feet  of  figures.  Since  then, 
she  has  worked  in  many  mediums  and  has 
even  created  new  ones  (most  recently 
she  used  cotton  scraps  and  old  stockings 
to  make  padded  sculptures)  In  1982 
she  was  honored  with  a  solo  retrospective 
at  New  York's  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
and  she  was  only  the  second  solo 
woman  to  represent  the  U.S.  at  the  Venice 
Biennale.  Bourgeois  received  the  National 
Medal  of  the  Arts  at  the  White  House 
in  1997.  Her  latest  projects  include  an 
exhibition  in  Vienna  with  Jenny  Holzer 
and  Helmut  Lang.  Upcoming  is  a  show  in 
Madrid  and  a  large  collaborative  work 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  with  architect 
Michael  Graves. 

Louise  Bourgeois  was  married  to  art 
historian  Robert  Goldwater,  who  died  in 
1 973.  She  lives  in  New  York  City  and 
has  three  sons.  She  was  photographed 
by  Brigitte  Lacombe  at  her  studio  in 
New  York. 
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Although  CINDY  SHERMAN  appears  in  almost 
all  of  her  own  photographs,  she  does  not  consider 
them  self-portraits,  but  rather  character  sketches 
or  performances.  Making  her  name  with 
Untitled  Film  Stills  in  the  late  70s-in  which  she 
re-enacted  scenes  inspired  by  B  movies  of 
the  1950s  and  60s-she  later  explored  the  images  of 
the  porn  industry,  the  fashion  world,  art's  old 
masters,  and  Grimm's  fairy  tales.  Sherman,  who  buys 
her  props  at  flea  markets  and  from  medical-supply 
catalogues,  flunked  her  first  photography  course  in 
college-but  still  managed  to  master  the  art.  In  1996, 
New  York's  Museum  of  Modern  Art  reportedly 
paid  more  than  $1  million  for  Untitled  Film  Stills. 
In  1995  she  received  a  $260,000  MacArthur 
"genius"  grant.  Her  ninth  retrospective  opened  at  Los 
Angeles's  MOCA  last  year  and  is  in  Lisbon  at  the 
moment.  She  recently  delved  into  moving  pictures, 
directing  the  cultish,  noirish  Office  Killer,  and  plans  to 
take  on  America's  obsession  with  physical  fitness 
in  her  next  photo  series.  Cindy  Sherman 
lives  with  her  husband,  video  artist  Michel  Auder, 
in  New  York  City.  This  self-portrait  was  taken  in 
Sherman's  studio  in  SoHo,  New  York  City. 
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Now  why  would  they 
give  me  a  name  like  Schlepp? 
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I  just  love  to  snuggle.  That's  precisely  what  children  OwfXttf* 

have  been  doing  with  their  cuddly  Gund  friends,  like  g^      YT 

me,  for  the  past  1 00  years.  fjT<3t ZSi 

To  find  the  store  nearest  you,  where  you  can  give  me  (^11     |T^J    ~^| 

and  my  friends  a  test  hug,  visit  us  at  www.  gund.com.  VT^'1  ^-L^ 

©1998  GUND  Edison,  NJ 
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KIKI  SMITH,  sculptor,  has  one 

primary  subject  but  can  never  be  accused 

of  being  one-dimensional.  To  create  her 

works  of  the  multifarious  aspects  of  the  human 

form,  she  uses  glass,  wax,  plaster,  colosed 

paper,  bronze,  string— almost  everything 

imaginable.  The  results  represent  her  constantly 

evolving  homage  to  the  body  electric. 

New  York's  Museum  of  Modern  Art  gave  her  a 

solo  show,  and  her  work  is  part  of  the  permanent 

collections  of  such  venerable  institutions  as 

the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  D.C., 

and  the  Tate  Gallery  in  London. 

NAN  GOLDIN,  photographer, 

has  produced  images  which  go  beyond 
■     .  i     i  .  i 


chnique  is  perhaps  best 
described  by  the  title  she  chose  for 
^        her  1996  retrospective  at  New  York's  Whitney 
Museum:  "I'll  Be  Your  Mirror."  She  has 
taken  us  into  the  night  worlds  of  her  downtown 
'-"  friends  and  lovers  as  they  move  through  drugs, 

*5>^  battered  hearts,  bruised  eyes,  temporary 
camaraderie,  undying  obsession, 
-  and  sometimes  death. 
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JENNY  HOLZER  has  created  her 
own  definition  of  wordplay  with  aphoristic 
multimedia  displays  for  billboards, 
theater  marquees,  even  MTV.  Her  wrJ 
consists  of  teasingly  elliptical  phraser 
"If  a  picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words, 
what  are  a  thouspnd  words  worth?":  for  more 
than  20  years  Holzer  has  examined 
the  subtleties  of  this  elusive  question.  In  1990 
she  was  chosen  to  represent  the  United  States  at 
the  44th  Venice  Biennale,  which  consisted 
,  of  works  from  48  nations.  She  was  the  first  so' 
woman  to  represent  the  Unite.d  States  at  the 
Biennale,  and  her  installation,  which  included 
marble  benches,  floor  plaques,  and  L.E.D.  screens, 
won  best  pavilion.  Some  of  her  well-known 
aphorisms  include  money  CREATES  TASTE  on  the 
Times  Square  big  screen,  protect  me  from  what 
i  want  on  the  Caesars  Palace  billboard 
in  Las  Vegas,  and  lack  OF  charisma  can  be  fatal  , 
on  the  electronic  scoreboard  in  San  Francisco's 
3Com  Park.  '  .. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz 

at  Floyd  Bennett  Field  in  Brooklyn,  New  York, 

on  June  29,  1998.      ,     /"  >'-- 
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THE  VISIONARIES       .> 


KATHY  H  ALBREICH.  director  of  the  Walker  Art  Center  in 
Minneapolis,  is  known  for  bold  choices,  including  bringing  Damien 
Hirst  to  Minnesota  and  acquiring  460  works  by  Joseph  Beuys. 

AGNES  GUND  is  president  of  New  York's  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
and  one  of  the  country's  leading  patrons;  she  has  given  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  artwork  to  institutions  across  the  country.  MoMA, 
undef  her  leadership,  is  poised  to  undergo  a  much-publicized 
$650  million  expansion..  She  was  awarded  the  National  Medal 
of  Arts  in  1997. 


ANNE  D'HARNONCOURT  is  director  and  C.E. 

'  idelphia  Museum  of  Art.  In  1996,  under  her  supervision,  the 
useum  exhibited  the  first  major  Cezanne  retrospective  in  60  years. 
DR.  ANDREA  L,  RICH,  president  and  C.E.O.  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum  of  Art,  has  instituted  a  massive  arts-education 
program  and  renovated  the  museum. 

ROBERTA  SMITH  is  art  critic  for  The  New  York  Times.  She  has' 

worked  as  an  editor  or  critic  at  Arts,  Arrforum,  Art  in  America, 

and  The  Village  Voice. 

Photographed  by  Timothy  Greenfield-Sanders  in 

New  York  City  on  June  19,  1998. 
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ViaTV  Videophones. 

Because  the  shortest  distance  between 

two  people  is  a  smile. 


^tk^L  With  ViaTV  Videophones,  life's  special  moments  can  be  shared  even  when  you 
V  ■  can't  be  there.  The  ViaTV  Videophone  lets  you  talk,  laugh  and  smile  in  full- 

V  **"  ,B  color  video  over  standard  telephone  lines  —  all  for  the  price  of  a  regular  phone 
^^■*^^^^  call.  And  ViaTV  Desktop  Videophones  are  extremely  easy  to  set  up  and  use. 
^^^^^  No  computer  is  required.  In  just  minutes  after  opening  the  box,  you'll  be  able 
to  call  your  family  and  friends  just  as  you  always  have  —  but  now  you'll  be  able  to  see  them 
in  person  and  include  them  in  a  party,  even  if  they  are  thousands  of  miles  away.  For  more 
information,  call  l-888-VIEW-8x8.  The  ViaTV  Videophone.  Because  you  can't  hear  a  smile. 

o 

via  tv 

www.8x8.com  phone 


Available  in  these  fine  stores: 


WINNER  DVC  98 

People's  Choce  Awarijs 


COMPUSA      OfficeMax 


STAPt.ES 


A  FLAIR  FOR  THE  DRAMATIC 


While  creating  Disney's  The  Lion  King  for  Broadway,  director  JULIE  TAYMi 
a  model  of  "the  gazelle  wheel"-a  mechanical  contraption  that  simulates  lee 
to  Michael  Eisner.  "I  get  it!  I  get  it!"  he  exclaimed.  "Push  on!" 

The  Lion  King  now  grosses  $800,000  weekly;  a  "°>PJ^ket  a°«for  ?ffi^u!  ™"1       ■ 


tive-year  MacArrnur    genius    yi^m,  iu^.iv,  r-v r  --  —  ;<     , 

Great  White  Way  but  during  a  trip  to  Indonesia,  where  s^e  became  fascinated  with  tn 
puppets  that  turn  up  in  The  Lion  King.  Her  previous  projects  include  Titus  Andronicus  (s 
r^rr""  .■:■..».       .     i    ,_n-j: o A  \,,„nr\r,rtan  which  earned  her  tive 


.on,  She7  will  soon  begin  work  ana  new  opera  ^6^el^^^^^  ^ 


New  York  City. 

WENDY  WASSERSTEIN,  the  first  woman  to  win  a  Tony  Award  for  best  play  {The  He.djO.ron.cles 
in  1989),  discovered  in  high  school  that  she  could  get  out  of  gym  class  by  volunteering  to  wre 
the  musical  revue  for  the  annual  mother-daughter  luncheon  and  fash.on  show.  That  s  how  ,t  all  began. 
She  has  since  created  the  plays  Uncommon  Women  and  Others,  fsn  t  It  Romanhc,  The  Sisters 
o  enswe-g,  and  An  America"  Daughter,  as  well  i.  the  screenplay  for  The  Ob,ect  of  My  Affec  o. 
Recently  she's  been  recruited  to  redraft  the  script  for  the  film  vers.on  of  Ch.cago,  wh.ch  ,s  to  co-star 
Goldie  Hawn  and  Madonna.  Wendy  Wasserstein  lives  in  New  York  City. 
Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  the  Selwyn  Theater  in  New  York  on  April  20,  1998. 
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ACTIVE  PARTICIPATION 


They  represent  the  strongest  voices  for  some  of  the  nation's 
most  pressing  issues:  medical  care,  civil  rights,  abortion  rights, 
reproductive-health  care,  aids  research,  gender  equality,  and  civil 
liberties.  Their  power  lies  in  numbers:  combined,  the  organizations  they 
represent  comprise  more  than  two  million  members  and  volunteers. 
PATRICIA  IRELAND  organized  250,000  people  on  the  Mall  in 
Washington  in  the  first  national  demonstration  focusing  on  violence 
against  women.  A.C.L.U.  president  NADINE  STROSSEN  made 
waves  with  her  anti-censorship  book,  Defending  Pornography: 
Free  Speech,  Sex,  and  the  Fight  for  Women's  Rights,  and  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  protecting  "cyber-liberties"  on  the  Internet. 


Nadine  Strossen, 

president,  American 

Civil  Liberties  Union 

(A.C.L.U.). 


R 


» 


Patricia  Ireland, 

president,  National  Organization 

for  Women  (now). 


Ellen  Malcolm, 
founder  and  presider 
emily's  List. 


of  the  boar. 
'   »ion  for  IBS 
(AMFAfe).  ..' 
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DR.  MATHILDE  KRIM'S  AmFAR  has  raised  almost  $150  million 
for  aids  research.  ELLEN  MALCOLM'S  Emily's  List  has  helped  to 
elect  three  women  governors,  six  women  U.S.  senators,  and 
44  women  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  raised  $6.5 
million  for  pro-choice  Democratic  women  candidates  in  the  1995-96 
election  cycle.  DR.  NANCY  DICKEY  has  spearheaded  the 
American  Medical  Association's  plan  for  health-care  reform,  which 
includes  a  patients'  bill  of  rights  and  a  call  for  universal  health-care 
access,  naral's  KATE  MICHELMAN  is  one  of  the  most  vocal 
abortion-rights  activists  in  the  country;  still  memorable  is  her  testimony 
on  Capitol  Hill  against  the  "partial-birth  abortion"  ban. 


GLORIA  FELDT  has  developed  innovative  methods  to  spread 
Planned  Parenthood's  message,  including  a  comprehensive  Women's 
Health  Encyclopedia  and  a  video  for  parents  called  Talking  About 
Sex.  MYRLIE  EVERS-WILLIAMS,  former  N.A.A.C.P.  chairman 
(and  wife  of  slain  activist  Medgar  Evers),  pulled  the  N.A.A.C.P.  out  of 
debt  for  the  first  time  in  five  years  during  her  first  year  on  the  job. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  in  New  York  City  on  August  24,  1998. 

(Unavailable  for  photo  session:  Marian  Wright  Edelman, 
founder  and  president,  Children's  Defense  Fund.) 
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Kate  Michelman, 

president, 

\   National  Abortion 

and  Reproductive 

Rights  Action  League 

(naral). 
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Gloria  Feldt, 

president,  Planned 

Parenthood  Federation 

of  America. 
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Myrljf  Evers-Williams, 

chajrman  emeritus, 

National  Association  for- 

the  Advancement  of  Colored 

People  (N.A.A.C.P.). 


Dr.  Nancy  Dickey, 
dent,  American  Medical 
ssociation  (A.M.A.). 
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A  LITTLE  PEACE 


In  December  1 997,  1 22  countries  signed  a  treaty  banning 
anti-personnel  land  mines,  deadly  weapons  with  horrific  destructive 
capabilities.  Exactly  one  week  later,  JODY  WILLIAMS. 
coordinator  for  the  International  Campaign  to  Ban  Landmines  (I.C.B.L] 
accepted  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  Oslo,  Norway.  Williams- 
one  of  10  women  in  history  to  have  won  the  Peace  Prize-had  toiled 
for  six  years  with  her  fellow  I.C.B.L.  members  and  supporters, 
including  the  late  Princess  Diana,  to  raise  consciousness  about 
the  heinous  devastation  caused  by  the  mines. 


Williams  has  drawn  the  world's  attention  to  a  problem  affecting  those 

whose  suffering  has  already  been  great,  the  victims  of  battles  they  had  no 

part  in  creating.  She  has  not  given  us  world  peace,  but  she  has  helped 

make  war  less  inhumane. 

Jody  Williams,  currently  an  international  ambassador  for  I.C.B.L.,  lives  in 

Alexandria,  Virginia. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  the  United  Nations  in  New  York 

City  on  October  21,  1997. 


HER  OWN 


In  January  EILEEN  MARIE  COLLINS,  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
and  the  first  female  to  pilot  a  U.S.  space  shuttle,  becomes  the  first  member  of  her  sex  in  the 
entire  era  of  spaceflight  to  serve  as  a  shuttle  commander.  But  she  hasn't  forgotten  the 
reply  she  got  from  NASA  when,  at  age  1 4,  she  inquired  about  becoming  an  astronaut.  It  went 
something  like:  "Thank  you  for  your  interest,  but  women  aren't  being  considered. 

Collins  will  lead  the  Columbia's  crew  on  a  five-day  mission  to  deploy  an  X-ray  telescope 
to  study  phenomena  such  as  quasars  and  black  holes.  Collins,  who  has  logged  more  than 
419  hours  in  space,  helped  inaugurate  the  Russian-American  space  program  in  February 
1995  by  piloting  the  shuttle  Discovery,  which  rendezvoused  with  the  Russian  space 
station  Mk  She  put  herself  through  college  and  flight  school  before  becoming  an  instructor 
pilot  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  She  was  in  test-pilot  school  when  she  was  accepted  by 
NASA  in  1990,  and  became  an  astronaut  in  1991. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Eileen  Marie  Collins  and  her  husband,  Pat  Youngs,  live  in  Houston, 
Texas.  They  have  one  daughter. 

Photographed  by  Robert  Trippett  on  March  5,  1 998,  at  the  White  House  during  President 
Clinton's  announcement  that  she  would  be  the  first  woman  to  command  a  space  shuttle. 
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SWISS 


From  the  NANTUCKET  COLLECTION 
25  year  LIMITED  WARRANTY 
SAPPHIRE  CRYSTAL 
WATER  RESISTANT  to  200  METERS/660/** 
Style  #26B00  Men's  ~  Style  #26M00  Ladies' 

Suggested  retail  $575 
miiere  brand  of the  Bulova  Corporation  I-800-A-BULOVA 


Available  at  ~  TOURNEAU 
Shop  at  Home  1-800-348-3332 
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GLORIA  STEINEM  (left)  became  a  feminist  while  covering  an 


CAMILLE  PAGLIA  (right)  burst  onto  the  scene  in  the  ear., 


Ms.,  the  first  mainstream  feminist  magazine. 

BETTY  FRIEDAN  (center)  "couldn't  stand  being  a  freak  alone  in  the 
suburbs  any  longer/'  so  she  wrote  The  Feminine  Mystique  in  1963  and 

ii  i   .•        -_ii-j£ :_: D,,  10AA   tk«>  Knnlt /which  aot 


her  kids  exiled  from  the  neighborhood  car  pool),  had  sold  more  than  3 
million  copies.  In  October  of  that  year  she  co-founded  the  National 
Organization  for  Women  (now). 


to  suggest  that  Anita  Hill  should  hav 

Thomas  to  change  the  subject,  and  focusing  on  women's  natural  sexual 

power  as  a  source  of  strength,  Paglia  became  a  controversial  thinker. 


them  in  the  same  room. 
Illustration  by  Risko. 
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ntroducing  the  first  minivan  that  plays 


movies 


ilhouetts.  7*5te#a<zie, 


Movies  have  taken  us  places  beyond  our  imagination.  Now  you  can  take  those  movies 
places  you  never  thought  possible  with  the  Silhouette  Premiere  -  the  first  minivan  with  a 
built-in  vKleo  entertainment  system'.  With  its  flip-down  color  monitor  and  headphones 
for  four,  your  passengers  can  watch  movies  or  play  video  games  while  you  enjoy  your 
favorite  CD.  And  for  a  limited  time,  test  drive  any  Silhouette  and  get  a  $25  BLOCKBUSTER 
GIFTCARD*  good  for  movies,  music,  video  games  and  more.  Only  from  Oldsmobile. 


Test  drive  any  Silhouette.  Get  a  $25  BLOCKBUSTER  GIFTCARD 
Call  toll-free  at  1.877.327.5370  for  jour  test  drive  certificate. 


|  Entertainment  Headquarters  of  the  Silhouette  Premiere. 


<S^  Oldsmobile 

www.allliouettepiemiere.coni 
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Live!  From  New  York!  The  women  who  set  the  eastern  standard  for  entertainment . . . 

In  her  Oscar-winning  documentaries,  Harlan  County,  U.S.A.  and  American  Dream, 
BARBARA  KOPPLE  chronicled  the  nation's  blue-collar  struggles.  Then  she  discovered 
the  real  meaning  of  risktaking  by  accompanying  Woody  Allen  and  his  ,azz  band  to 
Europe  to  create  the  acclaimed  documentary  Wild  Man  Blues.  She  ,s  married  to  former 
union  organizer  Gene  Carroll  and  has  one  son. 

JUDY  MCGRATH  transformed  MTV  into  the  voice  of  a  generation  with  around 
300  million  viewers.  She  has  recently  refocused  the  network's  programming  on  mus.c 
and  achieved  higher  ratings.  McGrath  is  married  to  Mike  Corbett  and  has  one  daughter. 

JOAN  GANZ  COONEY.  co-founder  of  the  Children's  Television  Workshop 
and  chairman  of  te  executive  committee,  helped  bring  Sesame  Street  to  telev.s.on. 
She  is  the  winner  ofa  Daytime  Emmy  for  lifetime  achievement.  Cooney  is 
married  to  former  U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Peter  Peterson. 


X'fD0*D.0nLl:;rea,ed  °n  Emmy-Wi"ni"9  talk  show  that  recalls 

M.ke  (Douglas)  and  Merv  (Griffin),  and  attracts  star  powers  such  as  Madonna 

Tom  Cru.se,  and  Barbra  Streisand.  She  has  two  children.  M^onna, 

uZ^t:id:tDl^/ABC  Cab'e  *5*  GERALD.NE  LAYBOURNE 


■  ill  also  invest  in  Oxyqen. 


Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  the  Selwyn  Theater 
in  New  York  City  on  June  10,  1998. 


THE  INDUSTRY:  L.A. 

Alp™!id..«(Co,umbioPi«.>.*MrP*SC*Ld.o„w*.OOmo»,i  "g^^^"^^^"0*' 

currently  in  various  stages  of  production  and  development.  (Her  sne  is  marr.e        P  » 

husband  Bernard  Weinraub,  covers  Hollywood  for  The  New  York  Times.)  LAUR|E  MacDONALD,  co-chairman  of  DreamWorks  Pictures  (with 

.     -.,  ,...{„!  husband  Walter  Parkes),  served  as  producer  or  executive  producer  on  the 

M  ARCY  CARSEY  co-founded  Carsey-Werner,  television's  most  successful  J^J^TJ  QJMen  m  B(acPfe.  She  and  Parkes  have  two  children, 

production  company.  Her  hits  include:  The  Cosby  Show  and  Roseanne.  Lost  World,  /w.sfer, 

She  is  married  to  former  comedy  writer  John  Carsey  and  has  two  children.  LAURA  Z|S|(|N   president  of  Fox  2000  Pictures,  ,s  currently  overseeing 

„-.  lt,.L,ioMln„J  The  Thin  Red  Line.  She  served  as  executive  producer  on  Pretty  Woman 

AMY  HECKERUNG  directed  Fast  Times  at  R.dgemont  H.gh  ( 1 982)  and  me  ^  ^^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  screenwrjter  A|vin  Sargent  and  has 

1995's  Clueless.  She  has  one  daughter.  one  daugh,er 


Mini  nfcx ■»-.»-..-— —  -  ancjy\s  Oooa  as  infers,  one  iivc»  wiiii  »--i^^""'"- — °- 

1995's  Clueless.  She  has  one  daughter.  one  daugh,er 

MIMI  LEDER  made  her  feature-directing  deb ut  on  The  Pacemaker  and  .    d  b    Sam  Jones  at  Cu|ver  studios  in  Culver  City,  Calif 

went  on  to  make  Deep  Impact,  which  has  taken  in  $326  million  ™      g     P  y 

worldwide.  She  is  married  to  writer  Gary  Werntz  and  has  one  daughter.  on  July  22, 

..    .■     r  i      .  * i l:_c~ ..«»..   ...k^  h^irl  m\/pn  nirth  I 


alifornia, 


LUCY  FISHER,  vice-chairman  of  the  Columbia  TriStar  Motion  Picture 
Group  at  Sony  Pictures  Entertainment,  has  supervised  such 


(Unavailable  for  photo  session:  Jodie  Foster,  who  had  given  birth  to  son 
Charles  two  days  before.) 
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SIZES' 


PARAMOUNT 
IMPORTANCE 


Said  to  give  Hollywood's  best  "No," 
SHERRY  LANSING,  chairman  and 
C.E.O.  of  Paramount's  Motion  Picture 
Group,  knows  how  to  avoid  ruffling 
precious  feathers.  (Even  boa  feathers 
she  helped  save  The  First  Wives  Club 
by  somewhat  forcibly  persuading 
Goldie  Hawn  not  to  fly  from  the  nest.) 
F«r  25  years,  in  an  industry  where 
"executive"  is  basically  a  freelance 
BO»ition,  Lansing  has  prospered. 

At  Twentieth  Century  Fox,  where 
she  became  the  first  female  production 
chief  in  the  business  in  1980,  she 
championed  the  Academy  Award- 
winner  Chariots  of  Fire  (1981 ). 

At  Jaffe-Lansing  Productions,  she  and 
Stanley  Jaffe  produced  Fatal  Attraction 
( 1 987)  and  The  Accused  (1988). 
By  1992,  Lansing  was  chairing 
Paramount.  Lately,  she's  redefined 
the  expression  "on  a  roll"  with 
Oscar-winning  best  pictures  including 
Forrest  Gump  (1994),  which  made 
her  cry  32  times,  Bravehearf  ( 1 995), 
and  Titanic.  No  one's  crying  now. 

Lansing  and  her  husband,  director 
William  Friedkin,  live  in  an 
English-country-style  house  in  Bel  Air, 
California.  She  was  photographed 
by  Sam  Jones  on  the  Paramount  lot  in 
Los  Angeles  on  August  5,  1998. 


ARTS  AND  MINDS 
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It's  fitting  that  KITTY  CARLISLE  HART,  chairman  emeritus  of 

the  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts,  appeared  in  A  Night  at  the  Opera  with 

the  Marx  Brothers.  Wife  of  the  late  playwright-director  Moss  Hart,  she  spent 

two  decades  leading  the  first  government-funded  state  arts  agency  in  the  U.S.  In  1991 

she  was  awarded  the  National  Medal  of  Arts.  Recently  this  elegant  lady,  whom 

many  will  recall  from  television's  To  Tell  the  Truth,  reactivated  her  own  career,  touring 

with  her  one-woman  show,  My  Life  on  the  Wicked  Stage. 

Kitty  Carlisle  Hart,  who  lives  in  Manhattan, 
has  two  children  and  three  grandcl  " 
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In  1994,  when  BETSY  GOTBAUM  became  executive  director  of  the  troubled  New-Yo... 
Historical  Society  (she  is  now  president),  it  seemed  that  the  place  might  become  strictly  a  thing  of  the  past. 
But  Gotbaum  sold  $  12  million  worth  of  the  society's  old  masters,  secured  a  $7.5  million  grant,  and 
forged  an  alliance  with  New  York  University  and  the  Mellon  Foundation  to  create  an  on-line  catalogu 

of  the  society's  libmrv  rnfUrtinn   Nr.w  ik«  c;t..«f;^.«  ;«.  L«L;«„ ii •   i. ./_  1 1  _  _       ■  ■•■  ^ 


tor  the  Study  of  American  Culture  will  open  in  2000.  Previously,  as  New  York  City  parks-and-recreation 
commissioner,  Gotbaum  raised  more  than  $70  million  after  the  city  slashed  funding. 
As  you  can  see,  her  specialty  is  preservation. 

Betsy  Gotbaum  and  her  husband,  Victor  Gotbaum,  a  labor  consultant, 

live  in  New  York  City.  She  has  one  daughter,  one  grandchild,  and  four  stepchildren. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  Hart's  apartment 
on  Manhattan's  Upper  East  Side  on  April  15,  1998. 
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BEST-SELLERS  I 


CAROLE  BARON  is  president  and  publisher  of  Dell  Publishing.  She  has 
nurtured  Danielle  Steel  and  Judy  Blume,  and  acquired  The  Horse  Whisperer. 

It  is  said  in  publishing  that  Publishers  Weekly  is  the  industry  bible.  Does  that 
make  its  editor  in  chief,  NORA  RAWLINSON,  God?  No-just  all-knowing. 

LINDA  GREY  is  president  of  the  Ballantine  Publishing  Group.  Her  great  coup 
was  signing  Chrysler's  Lee  lacocca;  his  book  sold  2.6  million  hardcovers. 

TERRY  McMILLIAN,  whose  most  recent  novel  is  How  Sfe//a  Got  Her 
Groove  Back,  styles  African-American  women  with  a  voice  that  feels 
mighty  real.  Waiting  to  Exhale  helped  Viking  Penguin  get  its  lease  back, 
achieving  best-seller  status  in  hardcover.  It  went  on  to  sell  nearly 
three  million  copies  in  paperback  with  Pocket  Books. 


BETTY  A.  PRASHKER-Crown  Publishing  Group's  current  vice 
president  and  editor-at-large— has  horrified  (with  Stephen  King),  dazzled 
(with  Judith  Krantz),  and  introduced  the  irresistible  [Vanity  Fair's 
Dominick  Dunne). 

Vice  president  and  publisher  of  Little,  Brown  &  Company 

SARAH  CRICHTON  has  a  lot  ($2.75  million)  riding  on  All  Too  Human: 

A  Political  Education,  by  George  Stephanopoulos. 

PATRICIA  CORNWELL  has  written  nine  best-sellers  featuring  Kay 
Scarpetta,  the  fictional  forensic  pathologist  who,  between  scotches  and 
trips  to  her  Mercedes  dealership,  tracks  serial  killers  and  generally 
enlivens  Richmond,  Virginia.  Cornwell's  three-book  deal  with  Putnam  will 
earn  her  more  than  $24  million. 
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As  Scribner's  editor  in  chief,  NAN  GRAHAM  has  helped  revivify  the 
legendary  publishing  house  of  Hemingway  and  Fitzgerald  with 
Frank  McCourt's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Angela's  Ashes. 

CAROLYN  REIDY,  president  and  publisher  of  the  Simon  &  Schuster 
Trade  Division,  has  seconded  C.E.O.  Jack  Romanos  in  his  quest  to  show 
that  there  is  life  at  Simon  &  Schuster  after  Dick  Snyder. 

Triple  threat  SUSAN  PETERSEN  is  publisher  of  Riverhead  Books-an 
imprint  built  just  for  her-and  also  serves  as  president  of  Viking  Penguin  and 
executive  vice  president  of  Penguin  Putnam  Inc.  Recently  she  brought 
Bridget  Jones's  Diary,  by  Helen  Fielding,  to  American  shores. 

With  19  best-sellers,  MARY  HIGGINS  CLARK  is  the  grande  dame  of 
high-society  habeas  corpus;  she  receives  $  12  million  per  novel. 

NOVEMBER     1998 


As  chair  and  C.E.O.  of  News  Corp.'s  News  America  Publishing  Group, 
ANTHEA  DISNEY  must  transform  HarperCollins  into  a  moneymaker 
worthy  of  its  owner,  Rupert  Murdoch.  And  she's  got  tough  nut  Judith 
Regan-the  editor  behind  Rush  Limbaugh  and  Howard  Stern-to  help. 

JANE  FRIEDMAN  is  president  and  C.E.O.  of  News  America's 
HarperCollins.  Before  that,  Friedman-an  almost  30-year  veteran  of 
Random  House,  Inc.— all  but  invented  audio  publishing. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  the  Brooklyn  Shipyard  in  New  York  on 
June  30,  1998.  (Unavailable  for  photo  session:  Michiko  Kakutani,  book 
reviewer  for  The  New  York  Times;  Alice  Mayhew,  vice  president  and  editorial 
director  of  Simon  &  Schuster;  Nan  Talese,  president,  publisher,  and 
editorial  director  of  Nan  A.  Talese  Books/Doubleday) 
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BEST-SELLERS 

SUSAN  MOLDOW.  currently  publisher  of 

Scribner,  helped  market  Angela's  Ashes, 

by  Frank  McCourt,  as  well  as  Don  DeLillo's 

endlessly  inventive  Underworld. 

Moldow  and  her  husband,  Bill  Shinker, 

president  and  publisher  of  Broadway 

Books,  live  in  New  York  City. 

ANN  GODOFF  is  president,  publisher,  and 

editor  in  chief  of  the  Random  House  Trade 

Group.  Her  finds  include  John  Berendt's 

Midnight  in  the  Garden  of  Good  and  Evil 

(215  weeks  on  the  New  York  Times 's  best-seller 

list).  Godoff  lives  with  Annik  LaFarge,  vice 

president  and  associate  publisher  of  Simon  & 

Schuster  Trade  Hardcover,  in  New  York  City. 

PHYLLIS  GRANN,  president  of  Penguin 

Putnam  Inc.,  is  book  publishing's  most 

powerful  woman.  Thus  far  in  1998, 

Penguin  Putnam  has  had  50  titles  on  the 

Times's  best-seller  list.  She  and  her  husband, 

Dr.  Victor  Grann,  live  in  New  York  City 

and  have  three  children. 

Photographed  by  Jonathan  Becker 

at  the  Grolier  Club  in  New  York  City  on 

August  20,  1998. 


Today,  at  the  age  of  89,  EUDORA  WELTY  is 

considered  by  many  to  be  America's  greatest  living  writer 
of  fiction.  But  she's  never  asked  for  attention  and  has 
lived,  for  most  of  her  life,  in  the  house  on  Pinehurst  Street 
in  Jackson,  Mississippi,  that  she  once  shared  with 
her  parents  and  two  brothers.  In  14  books  (four  collections 
of  stories,  five  novels  and  novellas,  one  children's 
book,  one  autobiography,  one  book  of  essays,  and  two 
books  of  photography),  she  has  stepped  into  the 
shoes  and  voices  of  an  astonishing  gallery  of  characters. 
She  has  avoided  the  overtly  political,  and  as  a  southerner 
was  occasionally  taken  to  task— usually,  she  claimed, 
"by  drunk  people  from  New  Jersey"-for  not  addressing 
racial  issues  directly.  But  the  criticism  does  not 
apply.  Welty  has  been  a  connoisseur  of  human 
particularities,  braveries,  unspoken  feelings.  She  has 
worked  with  a  gentle  eye  and  a  forgiving  spirit,  amassing 
an  abundant  record  of  human  experience.  For  her 
efforts  she  has  received  nearly  every  literary  prize 
imaginable,  including  three  O.  Henry  Awards  and  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  (for  her  1972  novel,  The  Optimist's 
Daughter).  Her  motivation  for  writing  she  has  dismissed 
as  simple:  "Not  to  point  the  finger  in  judgment  but  to 
part  a  curtain,  that  invisible  shadow  that  falls  between 
people,  the  veil  of  indifference  to  each  other's  presence, 
each  other's  wonder,  each  other's  human  plight." 

Photographed  by  Jonathan  Becker  in  her  home 
in  Jackson,  Mississippi. 
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"I  felt  representative.  I  felt  American.  I  felt  Ohioan. 

I  felt  blacker  than  ever.  I  felt  more  woman  than  ever."  So  said 

TONI  MORRISON  in  1993  after  becoming  the  first  black 

woman  to  win  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Literature.  Gender  and  race 

have  been  among  her  thematic  concerns  since  her  first 

novel,  The  Bluest  Eye,  which  appeared  in  1970.  Little  surprise. 

Morrison,  the  granddaughter  of  a  slave,  found  freedom 

in  her  own  imagination  and  in  the  power  of  language.  Yet  her 

writing— rich,  lyrical,  soaring— transcends  differences  and  divisions. 

Beloved,  the  novel  for  which  Morrison  received  the  Pulitzer  Prize, 

has  been  made  into  a  major  film  by  director  Jonathan  Demme. 

Starring  Oprah  Winfrey,  the  movie  will  be  released  this  month. 

Paradise,  Morrison's  most  recent  novel,  was  published  by 

Knopf  in  January  of  this  year.  The  Nobel  laureate  continues 

to  teach  at  Princeton  University. 

Toni  Morrison,  who  lives  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 

has  two  sons  and  one  grandchild.  Photographed  by  Timothy 

Greenfield-Sanders  in  New  York  on  November  1 1,  1 997. 
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HERSELF 

"My  recurring  nightmare,"  says 
DORIS  KEARNS  GOODWIN,    is 

that  someday  I  will  be  faced  with  a 
panel:  Franklin  Roosevelt,  John 
Kennedy,  and  Lyndon  Johnson,  all 
of  whom  will  be  telling  me 
everything  I  got  wrong  about  them." 
Winner  of  the  1995  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  No  Ordinary  Time:  Franklin 
and  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Goodwin 
doesn't  err  often.  Alice  Mayhew, 
her  editor,  says,  "Doris  Kearns 
Goodwin  is  a  perfect  package  of 
talent,  wit,  hard  work,  and  emotional 
and  intellectual  energy." 

After  serving  as  President  Johnson's 
assistant,  she  was  persuaded  by 
the  very  convincing  Texan  to  help 
him  write  his  memoirs.  The  project 
became  Lyndon  Johnson  and  the 
American  Dream.  Among  her  other 
best-sellers  are  The  Fitzgeralds  and 
the  Kennedys  and  Wait  Till  Next 
Year,  which  tells  of  her  experiences 
growing  up  in  the  1950s  on  Long 
Island  as  a  die-hard  Dodgers  fan. 
Next  will  be  her  look  at  Abraham 
and  Mary  Todd  Lincoln. 

Doris  Kearns  Goodwin  is  married 
to  Richard  Goodwin,  who  was 
President  John  Kennedy's 
speechwriter.  They  live  in  Concord, 
Massachusetts,  and  have  three  sons. 

Photographed  by  Sam  Jones 
at  the  San  Jose  Municipal  Stadium 
in  San  Jose,  California, 
on  September  14,  1998. 
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COMPROMISING  POSITIONS 


Surfaces  tended  to  di 


ar  days  ended  less  so. 

—From  Joan  Didion's  Miami. 


JOAN  DIDION  offered  reflections  on  the  60s,  self-respect, 
waning  character,  and  John  Wayne.  Today  the  book's  title  piece— 
Didion's  take  on  the  enduring  implications  of  the  disaffected  flower 
children  of  Haight-Ashbury— seems  astonishingly  prescient.  Didion's 
first  novel,  Run  River,  drew  praise,  but  in  her  second,  Play  It 
as  It  Lays,  she  went  for  broke  and  won,  producing  an  unforgettable 
fictional  portrait  of  an  actress  searching  for  something  lasting 
as  she  navigates  the  currents  of  the  LA.  freeways.  After  five 
novels  and  five  nonfiction  books,  Didion  remains  a  fastidious 
observer,  the  child  of  Hemingway  and  Henry  James, 
California  dreams,  chanqe. 

Joan  Didion  is  married  to  the  writer  John  Gregory  Dunne. 
They  live  in  Manhattan  and  have  one  daughter. 


The  beginning  of  June  was  hot.  I  took  a  journey,  and  of  course, 
immediately  everything  was  new.  When  you  travel  your  first  discovery 
IS  that  you  do  not  exist. 

—From  Elizabeth  Hardwick's  Sleepless  Nights. 

In  the  novel  Sleep/ess  Nights,  ELIZABETH  HARDWICK  writes  of 
being  female  in  a  voice  of  lingering  southern  languor  steeped  in 
Manhattan.  Beyond  fiction,  she  has  produced  a  choice  collection  of 
criticism  and  essays.  (Her  award-winning  volumes  include  Seduction  & 
Betrayal,  A  View  of  My  Own,  and  Sight-Readings,  published  this 
year.)  Applying  herself  to  a  writer's  work,  Hardwick— who  co-founded 
The  New  York  Review  of  Books  in  1963-manages,  unfailingly, 
to  celebrate  the  truly  distinctive.  She  can  be  entertainingly  cranky. 
Asked  to  name  America's  greatest  female  novelist,  she  replied, 
"Why,  Henry  James,  of  course." 

Once  married  to  the  late  poet  Robert  Lowell,  with  whom  she  had 
one  daughter,  Elizabeth  Hardwick  lives  in  Manhattan. 
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Paul  Goodman's  voice  touched  everything  he  wrote  about 

with  intensity,  interest,  and  his  own  terribly  appealing  sureness  and 

awkwardness Though  he  was  not  often  graceful  as  a  writer, 

his  writing  and  his  mind  were  touched  with  grace. 

-From  Susan  Sontag's  On  Paul  Goodman. 

The  name  SUSAN  SONTAG  is  all  but  synonymous  with  the  word 
intellectual.  But  Sontag's  loving  explications  of  artistic  sensibilities  as 
demanding  as  Canetti,  Artaud,  Barthes,  and  Walter  Benjamin  demonstrate 
a  generous  humanity  far  beyond  the  stereotypical  limitations  of 
the  life  of  the  mind.  It  is  not  the  strictures  of  the  intellect  Sontag  has 
celebrated,  but  its  games,  diversions,  and  passions.  As  a  fiction  writer 
[The  Benefactor,  Death  Kit,  The  Volcano  Lover)  she  has  jarred  us 
with  forms  that  elicit  unfamiliar  reactions.  In  her  essays  and  other  works 
of  nonfiction,  particularly  On  Photography  and  Illness  as  Metaphor, 
she  has  proved  her  ability  to  think  beyond  where  others  have  stopped 
satisfied.  Her  new  novel,  In  America,  will  be  published  in  January. 

Susan  Sontag  lives  in  Manhattan.  She  has  one  son,  writer  David  Rieff. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  the  restaurant  Boftino 
in  New  York  City  on  September  5,  1998. 
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"I  want  to  marry  a  Russian  peasant,"  wrote  a 
vivacious  young  woman  in  1917.  Instead, 
she  married  Vincent  Astor,  son  of  John  Jacob  Astor, 
one  of  the  country's  wealthiest  men,  and  became 
BROOKE  ASTOR.  Vincent  started  the  Vincent  Astor 
Foundation  in  1 948,  and  passed  it  along  to  his  wife 
when  he  died  in  1959.  "Oh,  Pookie,"  he  said, 
"you're  going  to  have  such  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  fun  with 
the  foundation  when  I'm  gone."  For  Pookie,  that 
meant  bestowing  $  1 95  million  on  New  York's  citizens 
and  its  cultural  jewels,  including  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  and  the  Public  Library.  A  child  of  the 
century,  she  has  played  tennis  with  Ezra  Pound,  dined 
with  Cole  Porter,  met  Mussolini,  and  rapped  with 
Sister  Souljah.  Now  that  she's  closed  the  foundation 
to  write  (her  first  novel,  The  Bluebird  Is  at  Home, 
appeared  in  1965)  and  travel,  who  knows?  But  don't 
look  for  her  in  peasant  dresses. 

Brooke  Astor  lives  in  New  York  City,  Maine,  and 
Westchester  County,  New  York.  She  has  one 
son  and  two  grandchildren.  She  was  photographed 
by  Anders  Overgaard  in  Central  Park,  New  York  City. 
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BETTY  BROWN  CASEY  has 

donated  more  than  $  1 8  million  to  the 
Washington  Opera.  She  also  established 
the  Eugene  B.  Casey  Endowment 
Fund  to  encourage  others  to  support  her 
beloved  institution. 

Besides  their  donations  to  hospitals, 
schools,  and  cultural  organizations, 
Manhattan's  CARROLL  PETRIE  and  her 

late  husband,  Milton,  set  aside  $90  million 
to  benefit  hundreds  of  people.  Among 
the  recipients  of  their  largesse  are:  former 
model  Maria  Hanson,  whose  face  was 
slashed  by  an  attacker,  and  New  York  City 
police  officer  Stephen  McDonald, 
who  was  shot  while  on  duty.  As  a  board 
member,  Petrie  supports  Manhattan's 
Memorial  Sloan-Kettering  Cancer  Center, 
New  York  Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

DR.  LORI  HANSEN  is  a  plastic 
surgeon  in  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma, 
who  decided  in  1 992  to  use  her  skills 
to  help  battered  women.  Dr.  Hansen  and 
her  husband,  Wes  Lane,  spearhead  the 
Face  to  Face:  National  Domestic 
Violence  Project.  Its  surgeons  have  treated 
hundreds  of  women  free  of  charge. 

Photographed  by  Eric  Boman  at  Carroll 
Petrie's  Upper  East  Side  apartment 
in  New  York  City  on  August  31,  1998. 
(Unavailable  for  photo  session: 
Oseola  McCarty,  the  Mississippi 
washerwoman  who  scrimped  for  years 
to  give  her  life  savings  of  $  1 50,000  to 
the  University  of  Southern  Mississippi.) 
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Could  your  heart  use  an  extra  80  valves? 


ie  all-new  24-valve,  215hp  V6. 


t. 


INTRODUCING  THE  ALL-NEW  24-VALVE,  215HP  V6  INTRIGUE  ENGINE. 

Optimal  power.  Incredible  agility.  And  state-of-the-art  engine  technology. 

All  perfectly  balanced  for  an  exceptional  driving  experience. 

The  Intrigue.  This  much  power  and  control  is  sure  to  get  your  heart  racing. 
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Oldsmobile 


©1998  GM  Corp  All  rights  reserved 


www.intriguecar.com 
1-888-4INTRIGUE 
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NOTHING  LIKE  A  DAME 


The  name  IRENE  DIAMOND  sounds  more  appropriate  for  a  heroine  in  a  Raymond  Chandler  novel 

than  for  a  woman  whose  current  interests  run  toward  the  philanthropic.  And,  yes,  she's  done  her  time  in  the  movies.  As  a  talent 

scout,  she  discovered  Paul  Newman,  Marlon  Brando,  and  Burt  Lancaster,  not  to  mention  a  blond  named 

Redford.  As  a  script  editor,  she  championed  Everybody  Comes  to  Rick's,  which  became  Casablanca.  But  we're  here  to 

draw  your  attention  to  a  different  scenario.  In  1984,  Diamond  and  her  husband,  Aaron  Diamond, 

who  had  made  a  fortune  in  New  York  real  estate,  decided  to  get  involved  in  good  works.  They  started  the 

Aaron  Diamond  Foundation  and  vowed  to  dispatch  large  sums. 

After  her  husband  died  of  a  heart  attack,  Diamond  took  over  as  foundation  president  and  from 

1987  to  1996  oversaw  the  distribution  of  more  than  $220  million  to  approximately  700  New  York  City  organizations. 

(She  started  the  Irene  Diamond  Fund  in  1995.)  The  Aaron  Diamond  AIDS  Research  Center  opened  in  1991. 

(The  foundation  was  among  the  largest  private  supporters  of  AIDS  research.)  And  Diamond  insisted  on  hiring  Dr.  David  Ho 

for  the  center's  leading  role.  He  would  ultimately  develop  what  is  now  among  the  most  effective  AiDS-care 

therapies,  and  was  named  Time  magazine's  Man  of  the  Year  in  1 996. 

Edging  toward  90,  Diamond  has  always  known  a  winner. 

Irene  Diamond,  who  lives  in  New  York  City,  was  photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz 
at  her  Manhattan  office  on  May  19,  1998. 
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e  Powers  That  Be  always 
em  to  choose  who's  going  to  be 
e  heir  apparent,"  says  Tom  Skerritt, 
rad  Pitt's  co-star  in  A  River 
ins  Through  It.  "Redl'ord  was  that, 
ruise  was  that.  Now  Pitt."  The 

fetor  is  seen  here  on  Lake  Otsego 

n  Coopcrstown,  New  York. 
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)ING  LEAD 

Between  this  month's  Meet  Joe  Black  and  the 

upcoming  Fight  Club,  Brad  Pitt  covers  both  poles  of 

his  career,  swinging  from  romance  to  visceral  drama. 

But  at  the  34-year-old  actor  s  Los  Angeles  home, 

CATHY  HORYN  finds  Pitt  firmly  charting  his  own 

midwestern  course,  combining  the  courtly  derring-do 

required  of  a  $17  million  sex  symbol  with  the  tasteful 

domesticity  necessary  to  design  an  engagement 

ring  or  plan  a  Monet  garden,  and  mixing  reticence 

with  a  patient  candor  about  his  matinee-idol  looks 

and  Hollywood's  long-running  mystery — 

his  breakup  with  Gwyneth  Paltrow 
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M<\D  IMI'I    VI  RKS'I 

\ftcr  a  \ear  of  enduring 
tabloid  gossip  about  his  love 
life,  Pitt  has  settled  into 
his  California  '.home  and  Uwr 
new,  movies.  *-J'i»  not  in 
a  hurr\."  he  says  of  btuinning 


if  it's  not  right,  t  don't  want  it.' 
F'itt  is  seen  here  at  H\d< 
Hall  State  Historic  Site  in 


s  is  a  warrior 
you  re  dealing  with"  says 
Aidan  Quinn  of  Pitt. 
"Hell  sometimes  play  a 

■kJ  I  j.        1 

■Hhtid  country  boy. 
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hat  is  he  like? 


Surprisingly,  irresistibly  . . .  true— a  man, 
a  midwesterner  to  his  marrow,  whose 
openness  and  unspoiled  sense  of  decency 
are  precisely  the  reasons  why  he  is  able 
to  come  across  to  millions  of  moviegoers 
as  "the  real  thing";  a  straight  shooter  who 
looks  you  in  the  eye  even  when  he's  being 
evasive;  a  star  who  won  me  over  the  mo- 
ment I  met  him,  not  with  his  gorgeousness 
but  by  simply  calling  out  my  name. 

"Hey,  Cathy  Horyn." 

Delighted,  I  could  only  laugh  and  reply: 

"Hey,  Brad  Pitt." 

That  is  how  the  34-year-old  actor  first 
appeared  to  me  on  a  hot  summer  after- 
noon in  the  Hollywood  Hills  as  he  am- 
bled across  his  lawn— taller  than  I  had 
imagined,  with  a  tapering  torso  and  a 
roughneck's  stance,  feet  slightly  apart, 
hips  loose,  as  if  to  signal  his  general  readi- 
ness for  fun.  He  had  been  up  the  night 
before,  shooting  exterior  scenes  in  San  Pe- 
dro for  a  visceral  drama  called  Fight  Club, 
which  is  being  directed  by  David  Fincher, 
the  man  who  made  Pitt's  hit  Seven,  and 
which  co-stars  Edward  Norton  and  Hele- 
na Bonham  Carter.  The  film  is  scheduled 
to  wrap  this  month,  just  as  Pitt  shows  up 
in  theaters  as  a  be-suited  incarnation  of 
Death  in  director  Martin  Brest's  Meet  Joe 
Black.  Inspired  by  the  1934  classic  Death 
Takes  a  Holiday,  the  romantic  drama  also 
stars  Anthony  Hopkins,  Marcia  Gay  Har- 
den, and  the  English  actress  Claire  For- 
lani,  as  Pitt's  flesh-and-blood  love  interest. 
Meet  Joe  Black  is  an  extravagant  medi- 
tation on  happiness,  with  wealth  as  its 
shimmering  backdrop.  And  in  his  first  ro- 
mantic role  since  he  took  on  the  part  of 
Tristan  in  Legends  of  the  Fall,  Pitt  is  all 
East  Coast  savoir  faire  with  no  buckskin. 

Less  happily,  it  was  while  he  was  pre- 
paring to  film  Meet  Joe  Black  in  Rhode  Is- 
land, in  the  summer  of  1997,  that  real  life 
intruded  and  Pitt  and  his  girlfriend  of  two 
and  a  half  years,  Gwyneth  Paltrow,  broke 
off  their  engagement.  Just  what  caused  Pitt 
to  split  from  the  cool-eyed  Paltrow-whom 
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only  a  year  earlier,  ai  the  Golden  Globe 
Awards,  he  had  called  "my  angel,  the  love 
ol  my  life"  has  never  been  publicly  made 
clear,  but  speculation  continues.  Since 
then,  PaltTOW  has  taken  up  with  actor  Hen 
Alllcck,  while  Pitt  is  said  to  he  happily  in- 
volved with  Jennifer  Aniston,  the  star  of 
TV's  Friends  and  this  summer's  sleeper 
The  Object  of  My  Affection, 

Pitt's  many-terraced  Craftsman 
home  is  set  amid  several  rus- 
tic acres.  When  I  arrived,  it 
was  after  four,  and  he  had 
just  woken  up.  He  was  wear- 
ing a  strap-style  undershirt 
and  blue  nylon  pants,  with 
fuzzy  brown  slip-ons  and  white  socks.  His 
straw-blond  hair  stood  in  short,  stiff 
points,  like  a  cornfield  after  a  frost,  and 
he  was  sucking  on  what  appeared  to  be  a 
cigarette— which,  at  closer  range,  turned 
out  to  be  a  toothbrush.  It  swirled  into  the 
corner  of  his  mouth  as  he  grinned  his 
Brad  Pitt  grin. 

Rock  music  poured  from  the  dark- 
wood  house  as  he  led  the  way  up  a  stone 
path.  Below  us  stretched  an  enormous 
lawn,  and  beyond  that  a  boundary  of 
trees  and  hedge,  so  that  the  city  seemed 
no  more  than  a  murmuring  haze.  The 
lawn  ran  around  the  house,  skipping 
over  a  pool— or  what  will  be  an  elabo- 
rate, multi-tiered  pool  when  it's  finished— 
and  ended  near  a  spot  where  he  intends 
to  establish  a  Monet  garden.  Pitt,  who 
grew  up  in  Springfield,  Missouri,  is  fairly 
knowledgeable  about  design  and  is  also, 
I  gather,  a  good  draftsman  himself.  Alan 
Pakula,  who  directed  him  in  the  1997 
Irish  drama  The  Devil's  Own,  told  me 
that  Pitt  liked  to  hole  up  in  his  trailer 
with  architectural  plans  during  long  pro- 
duction delays. 

But  seeing  the  actor's  retreat,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  these  ambitious  im- 
provements also  betrayed  a  quality  in  his 
character— a  scrupulousness,  even  an  ob- 
sessiveness— that  wasn't  limited  to  flower 
beds.  And  that  Pitt,  who  makes  such 
an  art  of  effortlessness,  will  probably 
wish  I  hadn't  seen.  He  may  act  like  a 
slow-talking  country  boy,  but  underneath 
all  that  nonchalance  he's  really  much 
more  passionate— an  idealist.  And  the 
house  is  just  the  most  obvious  example 
of  that.  "It  will  never  be  finished,"  pro- 
ducer Paul  Feldsher,  a  close  friend,  told 
me  later. 

"Can  I  just  tell  you  the  most  offensive 
thing  about  Pitt?"  Feldsher  added.  "He's 
got  all  this  money,  he's  really  well  paid, 
and  he's  got  really  good  taste.  That's 
fucked.  It's  so  much  easier  to  take  when 


someone  with  money  spends  it  on  really 
hideous  things,  but  Pitt  has  an  unbe- 
lievable eye.  We  can  walk  into  a  store  to- 
gether and  he'll  see  the  tiniest  thing 
that  anyone  might  have  missed,  and  he'll 
nail  it  right  away.  That's  something  you 
would  not  expect  of  a  macho,  vapid 
movie  star." 

So  the  house,  with  its  many  old  leather 
sofas  and  fine  Arts  and  Crafts  furnish- 
ings, offers  Pitt  another  way  of  expressing 
himself.  It  also  revealed  a  surprising  de- 
gree of  respect  for  the  softer  side  of  his 
nature.  I  hesitate  to  use  the  word  "femi- 
nine," because  people  will  get  the  wrong 
idea,  but  something  in  the  way  Pitt 
padded  around  the  house  in  his  slip-ons, 
turning  on  the  lamps  at  dusk,  made  me 
think  he's  exactly  the  kind  of  guy  a  girl 
could  go  to  in  a  crise  and  discuss  fabric 
swatches  with.  Or  maybe  her  rotten  love 
life.  Intimacy  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  prob- 
lem for  Pitt.  He's  a  listener.  I  ran  this  idea 
past  Feldsher  and  he  thought  there  was  a 
lot  of  truth  to  it.  "Yeah,"  he  agreed,  mull- 
ing over  his  friend's  qualities,  "but  it's  the 
kind  of  femininity  that  Hadrian  had.  It's 
not  like  he's  knitting  tea  cozies." 

Pitt  had  gone  into  the  modest  kitchen 
to  fix  some  coffee,  and  we  were  sitting  in 
a  couple  of  green  rockers  on  the  front 
porch.  Like  most  big  stars,  Pitt  employs 
people  to  do  things  for  him,  and  can  ob- 
viously afford  such  perks  as  bodyguards 
and  personal  trainers,  if  reports  are  accu- 
rate that  he  made  $17  million  for  Meet 
Joe  Black.  But  that  day  there  was  no  sign 
of  staff,  not  even  a  housekeeper.  Before  I 
got  to  L.A.,  I  had  heard  a  story  that  I 
think  says  a  great  deal  about  how  he 
treats  his  celebrity.  According  to  a  stylist 
who  works  for  Vanity  Fair,  Pitt  had  gone 
to  Cooperstown,  New  York,  in  May  to 
be  photographed.  A  freak  storm  blew 
up— actually  one  of  the  area's  most  dev- 
astating storms  in  50  years— and  Pitt  and 
the  crew  were  caught  in  the  middle,  their 
driver  paralyzed  by  fear.  Pitt  took  the 
wheel  and,  his  banter  unsubdued,  drove 
the  van,  dodging  falling  trees,  safely  back 
to  the  hotel.  He  actually  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  ordeal,  the  stylist  said,  and  later 
calmly  retired  to  his  room  to  strum  his 
guitar.  What  really  got  to  her  was  the 
fact  that  he  had  journeyed  on  his  own- 
without  entourage— to  the  upstate  loca- 
tion. It  was  just  Brad  Pitt  in  a  beautiful 
summer  suit. 

To  Pitt,  sitting  on  his  porch,  the  idea 
that  he  had  done  something  novel  by  trav- 
eling solo  struck  him  as  faintly  ludicrous. 
He  looked  at  me  hard  and  laughed. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "we  were  going  to 
Cooperstown.  How  dangerous  is  that?" 


lthough  Pitt  is  a  straigh 
forward  person,  he  is  nc 
a  conventionally  satisfi 
ing  interview.  Journalist 
used  to  celebrities  wh 
emote  on  demand  ofte 
come  away  from  an  ei 
counter  thinking  the  fellow's  evasive  . . 
What  a  knucklehead!  "Well,  he  is  a  knucl 
lehead,  but  he's  very  smart,"  said  his  gre< 
buddy  Catherine  Keener,  an  actress  who 
currently  starring  in  Your  Friends  &  Neigt 
bors.  Alan  Pakula,  who  got  on  well  wit 
Pitt  despite  their  initial  problems  over  th 
script  for  Tlte  Devil's  Own,  said,  "I  thin 
what  Brad's  saying  is  'I'm  not  all  fucke 
up  and  neurotic'  Complexity  to  the  pres 
can  sometimes  mean  that." 

Pitt  speaks  in  a  southern  style,  droppin 
vowels  and  using  a  lot  of  "whoof's,  "nan" 
and  terse  country  expressions— such  as  yo 
might  expect  from  someone  who  grew  u 
in  the  pine  hills  of  southern  Missour 
with  a  davenport,  shotguns,  teenage  riti 
als  involving  cars  and  girls,  and  parent 
Jane  and  Bill,  who  expected  him  to  be  i 
the  Baptist  church  on  Sunday.  Yet  his  rif 
of  unschooled  lingo  can  create  convers; 
tional  difficulties  with  journalists  used  t 
sound  bites. 

"Also,  Brad  never  tries  to  make  othe 
people  understand  that  he's  smart,"  sai 
Keener. 

For  instance,  Pitt  and  I  were  talkin 
about  various  literary  styles  when  Corma 
McCarthy's  name  came  up.  "Whoof,  he 
one  of  the  all-stars,"  Pitt  said  admiring! 
He  went  on  to  discuss  McCarthy's  lyr 
cism,  referring  to  passages  in  the  Borde 
trilogy  books  and  the  author's  earlie 
novel  Blood  Meridian.  We  must  have  spei 
30  or  40  minutes  on  the  subject.  In  fac 
when  Pitt  mentioned  that  he  had  read  th 
Border  novels  on  tape,  it  didn't  immed 
ately  hit  me  that  he  meant  he  had  nana 
ed  the  trilogy  for  Random  House's  audi 
version.  He  let  this  detail  slip  out  unobtn 
sively,  as  he  does  almost  every  detail. 

"It's  more  about  what's  not  said  in  th 
South,"  Pitt  said.  "You  know,  we're  nc 
Woody  Allen  talk-talkies— talkin'  aboi 
every  bit  of  pain.  It's  a  different  vibe.  It 
what's  between  the  lines."  Obviously  Pit 
who  went  to  the  University  of  Missou: 
but  left  two  credits  shy  of  graduation,  wa 
talking  about  himself,  but  indirectly. 

"It's  true  that  Brad  is  very  sweet,  bi 
people  shouldn't  be  misled,"  said  Aida 
Quinn,  his  Legends  of  the  Fall  co-sta 
"This  is  a  warrior  you're  dealing  wit! 
He'll  sometimes  play  a  dumb  country  bo; 
but  he's  one  of  the  most  well-read  actor 
I've  worked  with."  Pakula  said,  "To  be 
wonderful  actor  you  have  to  have  a  grez 
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mote  about  what's 
iicl  in  the  South,"  says  Pitt 
is  Springfield,  Missouri, 
j in».  "We're  not  Woody 
talkies— talkiir*  ab 
i>f  pain." 
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with  Gwyneth  Paltrcro 
P-  Pitt  says,  "I  was 
wrong.  You  figure  it  out" 
Later  he  adds,  W 
"I  believed"'' 


He  taught  Geena  Davis  j 
to  rob  a  convenience  store, 
and  made  fly-fishing  look 
But  in  his  next  role  F^tt 
:ackles  a  bigger  issue  win 
he  plays  Death  incarnate 
apposite  Anthony  Hopkins. 
Pitt  is  seen  here  at  the 
rHesaga  hotel  in  Cooperstown 


'       "In  terms  of  morality 
and  ethics,  Pitts  not 

negotiable And  all 

this  movie-star  stuff  is  not 
going  to  deter  him7 


* 
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sense  of  observation,  and  your  way  of  ex- 
pressing that  is  in  playing  the  character, 
not  talking  about  it.  And  I  think  that's 
very  much  true  of  Brad. 

"Of  course,"  Pakula  continued,  "he 
gave  me  the  most  literate  gift  I've  ever  re- 
ceived at  the  end  of  a  picture— a  first  edi- 
tion of  Finnegans  Wake.  I've  never  gotten 
a  gift  like  that  from  an  actor  in  my  life.  I 
was  stunned." 

Pitt,  then,  turns  out  to  be  that  most 
surprising  of  celebrities— a  modest  man. 
It's  not  what  he  says  that  makes  you  pay 
attention;  it's  what  he  doesn't  say.  And 
who  he  turns  out  to  be.  "Pitt's  got  a 
code,"  said  Feldsher.  "He  grew  up  with  a 
code  that's  sort  of  born  out  of  his  bread- 
basket Christianity.  In  terms  of  morality 
and  ethics,  he's  not  negotiable.  He  has  a 
life  and  an  understanding  of  how  he's 
meant  to  live  that  life.  And  all  this  movie- 
star  stuff  is  not  going  to  deter  him." 

"Here's  the  revelation  about  Brad— and 
it's  a  big  clue  about  who  he  is,"  director 
Marty  Brest  told  me.  "We  were  sitting  in 
a  room  alone,  talking  about  the  script  for 
Meet  Joe  Black,  and  the  door  was  closed 
and  I  was  smoking  a  cigar,  stinking  up  the 
place.  Brad  lit  a  cigarette  and  went  over 
to  a  window  and  opened  it.  He  was  talk- 
ing to  me  and  holding  the  cigarette  out 
the  open  window.  I  said,  'Brad,  what  are 
you  doing?  I'm  smoking  a  cigar!'  There 
was  something  so  courtly  and  deeply  de- 
cent and  polite  about  that.  And  even 
when  I  pointed  it  out,  he  said,  'No,  it's  all 
right.'  That  small  gesture  was  the  key  to  a 
whole  area  of  his  character  that  never 
ceased  to  amaze  me." 

Pitt  stood  up  now  and  left 
the  porch  to  stand  on  the 
grass  in  front  of  me.  He 
massaged  the  pack  of  mus- 
cle on  his  shoulder,  and  I 
remembered  that  he  had 
been  up  the  night  before, 
trading  mock  punches  with  Ed  Norton 
down  on  the  Fight  Club  set.  Through 
everything  Pitt  said,  even  the  fractured 
sentences  and  aborted  thoughts,  he  had 
kept  his  eyes  on  me.  It  made  me  think  of 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald's  famous  line  about 
personality  being  "an  unbroken  series  of 
successful  gestures."  Well,  in  Pitt  I  had  a 
bunch  of  them  beginning  with  "Hey"  on 
the  front  lawn.  Still,  there  is  something 
hard  to  articulate  at  the  center  of  Pitt. 
Whether  his  friends  were  talking  about  his 
personality  or  the  power  of  his  screen  pres- 
ence, they  invariabl)  described  an  evasive- 
ness that  was  both  baffling  and  entrancing. 
I  heard  this  first  from  Tom  Skcrritt.  who 
played  Pitt's  father  contini  ed  on  paoi 
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Clockwise  from  bottom  left: 
Angcle  Parlange,  a  home-furnishings 
designer,  is  the  first  cousin  once 
removed  of  Madame  Pierre  Gautrcau, 
the  subject  of  Madame  X;  Lord 
Ribblesdale  (1902,  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  London);  Alice  Vumlerbilt 
Shepard  (1888,  private  collection), 
Anderson  Cooper's  third  cousin; 
Repose,  a  portrait  of  Sargent's 
niece  Rose-Marie  Ormond 
(1911,  National  Gallery,  London); 
Henry  James  (1913,  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  London);  Madame  X  (1884, 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art); 
the  great-great-greal-granddaughters 
of  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
Center:  grande  dame  and  gardening 
expert  C.  Z.  Guest,  whose 
husband,  Winston,  was  painted 
with  his  grandmother  Mrs.  Henry 
Pbipps  in  1907. 
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BLOODLINES 

John  Singer  Sargent's  portraits  of  British  aristocracy,  Boston  bluebloods, 

New  York  captains  of  industry,  and  cultural  icons  defined  a  golden  age  as  well  as  a  society. 

With  London's  Tate  Gallery  preparing  a  retrospective  of  Sargent's  work, 

18  descendants  of  the  men  and  women  he  immortalized  pose  for  the  modern  equivalent 

of  his  brush  and  oil  paint:  the  lens  of  DAVID  SEIDNER 
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HILARY  GARDNER 

C  'ollege  student 

Her  grcat-grcat-grcat-aunt 
bclla  Stewart  Gardner  was  painted 
by  Sargent  three  times.  Ha\inj> 
seen  the  notorious  Madame  X  in 
ent's  London  studio,  Isabella  hoped 
to  cause  a  similar  uproar  in  Boston 
iety.  When  her  portrait  was  exhibited 
in  1888,  the  deep  neckline  was  indeed 
4    *   considered  scandalous,  and  her 
husband.  John  Lowell  (.anion. 
refused  lo  let  the  work  be  shown  in 
public  again;  it  wasn't  on  \iew  until 
alter  her  death  in  1924. 


A  portrait,  John  Singer  Sargent  once 

^L  wrote  i  picture  in  winch  there 

^HL  is  just  a  tiny  little  something  not 

/  ^A  quite  right  about  the  mouth."  Not 

/      ^A  exactly  the  kind  of  remark  one 

/         ^A  would  expect  from  an  artist  who  a 

/  ^^n  hundred  years  ago  was  enjoying 

/ ^A  renown  on  both  sides  ol   the    \i- 

/  ^A  lantic  as  the  pre-eminent  society 

/  ^Bl        portraitist  of  his  age.  But  if  Sargent 

/  _JIB__  could   capture   lus   sitters   as   tren- 

chantly as  Goya,  he  could  also  use  his  flashing  brushwork 
to  clothe  them  in  sumptuous  velvets  and  billowing  satins  remi- 
niscent of  Van  Dyck  and 
Velazquez,  thereby  turn- 
ing them  into  the  new  no- 
bility. For  30  years  he  was 
the  painter  of  choice  of 
Edwardian  aristocrats,  Bos- 
ton bluebloods,  and  New 
York  millionaires. 

Born  in  1856  in  Flor- 
ence to  American  par- 
ents, Sargent  was  raised  in 
Europe  and  encouraged  by 
his  doting  mother  to  be  an 
artist.  His  father  (a  doctor 
from  an  esteemed  Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts,  family) 
signed  him  up  when  he 
was  18  years  old  at  the 
Paris  atelier  of  the  portrait 
painter  Carolus-Duran, 
where  his  portfolio  was  so 
admired  that  he  was  soon 
accepted  into  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts. 

In  1882,  Sargent  be- 
came the  talk  of  Paris 
when  he  showed  El 
Jaleo,  a  painting  of  a 
fiery  Spanish  dancer,  at  the 
Paris  Salon.  His  1884  entry 
at  the  Salon,  Madame  X, 
a  portrait  of  the  wealthy 
American  expatriate  Ma- 
dame Pierre  Gautreau  (the 

former  Virginie  Avegno  of  New  Orleans),  caused  an  outcry.  The 
critics  and  the  public,  scandalized  by  the  plunging  neckline  and 
bare  shoulders  of  the  beautiful  young  sitter,  pilloried  Sargent's 
efforts.  Madame  Gautreau's  mother  threatened  to  horsewhip 
Sargent  unless  the  painting  was  removed  from  the  exhibit. 
Shocked  and  hurt,  he  moved  to  London  at  the  urging  of  his 
friend  Henry  James  (who  wrote,  of  his  first  meeting  with  Sar- 
gent, that  he  had  found  the  painter  "civilized  to  his  fingertips"). 
There  he  became  a  friend  of  another  American  expatriate, 
James  McNeill  Whistler,  and  gradually  gained  his  fame  as  a 
portrait  painter. 

Sargent  described  his  1887  trip  to  America  as  "a  turning  point  in 


my  fortunes."  He  was  invited  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  to  paini 
Mrs.  Henry  Marquand,  wile  of  the  prominent  art  collector  whe 
would  later  become  the  second  president  of  the  Melropolitar 
Museum  of  Art.  Then,  with  his  reputation  buoyed  by  a  favorable 
profile  by  Henry  James  in  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine,  Sar 
gent  was  given  a  one-man  show  in  1888  at  the  St.  Botolph  Clur 
in  Boston.  It  featured  some  of  his  most  famous  paintings  includ 
ing  portraits  of  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner,  who  was  creating  hei 
own  museum,  the  young  daughters  of  artist  and  old  family  frienc 
Edward  D.  Boit  (inspired  by  Velazquez's  Las  Meninas),  Rober 
Louis  Stevenson,  the  sons  of  Mrs.  Malcolm  Forbes,  Mrs 
Charles  E.  Inches,  and  General  Lucius  Fairchild,  who  hat 
lost  his  left  arm  at  Gettysburg.  The  exhibition  led  to  a  lifetime 

of  demand  for  Sargent's 
portraits.  By  1896  he  hac 
more  commissions  thai 
he  could  handle  ("Please,' 
he  later  begged  the  presi 
dent  of  a  gallery,  "choke 
off  any  future  applica 
tion  for  oil  portraits  anc 
say,  if  necessary,  that  I  am 
a  physical  and  nervous 
wreck  and  not  allowed  t( 
read  letters").  He  went  oi 
to  become,  in  1923,  the 
first  living  painter  to  hav< 
his  work  hung  in  Lon 
don's    National    Gallery 


Al 


JOHN  SINGER  SARGENT 

Self-Portrait,  1886  (from  the  collection  of  the  Aberdeen 

Art  Gallery  in  Scotland),  the  second  of  Sargent's  seven  self-portraits, 

was  painted  when  he  was  30  years  old  and  living  in  London. 


s  the  Tate  Gallery 
prepares  one  of 
the  largest  retro 
.spectives  ever  oi 
Sargent's  work,  it  woulc 
seem  that  the  painter's  gooc 
fortune  has  never  given  out 
Yet  after  his  death  in  1925 
the  Depression  and  the 
advent  of  modernism  cast 
a  shadow  on  his  reputa 
tion.  By  the  early  1960s 
the  art  world  considerec 
Sargent  merely  a  "society' 
painter.  Today,  however 
interest  in  his  work  is  at 
its  highest  point  since  his 
working  heyday. 
Sargent  never  married  or  had  children.  The  descendants  of 
his  sitters,  however,  including  those  pictured  here,  are  precisel) 
the  kinds  of  people— philanthropists  and  society  beauties,  limbo 
dancing  gentry  and  a  student— who  populated  his  canvases  when 
he  was  alive.  He  could  be  sharp  with  his  sitters.  When  one  worn 
an  said  she  was  unhappy  with  her  nose,  he  handed  her  her  por 
trait  and  said,  "Oh,  you  can  easily  alter  a  little  thing  like  that 
when  you  get  home."  Another  woman  was  worried  about  her 
mouth.  "Well,  madam,"  he  said,  "perhaps  we  had  better  leave  it 
out  altogether." 

"I  do  not  judge,"  Sargent  explained.  "I  only  chronicle." 

—BETSEY  OSBORNt 
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HELENA 
BONHAM  CARTER 

Actress 

Helena— who  stars  opposite 
her  boyfriend,  Kenneth  Branagh, 
in  the  upcoming  film 
Theory  of  Flight— is  the  great- 
great-granddaughter  of 
Mrs.  Henry  Bonham-Carter 
(the  former  Sibella  Norman), 
whose  1912  Sargent  portrait 
hangs  in  the  drawing  room 
of  the  family's  home  in 
North  London. 
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.  frf.v  patron,  tins  act 


I  It  i  husband's  grandfather 

(he  l<(  u  rend  Kudieolt  I'eab 

who  rounded  the  ( Jrolon  Seho< 

Grolon,  Massachusetts,  \\\ 

his  Sargent  portrait  (l> 

hangs  in  the  Dining  I 

The  1901  Sargent  of  his  co 

Mrs.  \\  illiani  (  mwiiiiisl 

Kndicott  (a  relative  of  Vanity 

founding  editor  1 1 

C'rowninshicld)  is  in  the  eollee 

of  the  National  (lallery  of 

in  Washington,  I 


VISCOUNT  MACMILLAN 
OF  OVENDEN 

Model,  artist,  heir  to  the 
second  Earl  of  Stockton 


The  1922  Sargent 
portrait  of  Dun  Macmillan's 
great-great-grandfather 
Maurice  Crawford  Macmillan 
hangs  in  the  offices  of 
Macmillan  Publishers  Ltd.,  the 
family's  book-publishing  empire. 
Head  of  a  Child,  1887,  a  painting 
of  his  great-uncle  Daniel  Macmillan 
(whose  brother  Harold  was 
prime  minister  of  the  United 
Kingdom  from  1957  to  1963  and 
the  first  Karl  of  Stockton), 
was  exhibited  at  London's 
Roval  Academv  in  1926. 
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HENRY  JAMES 

Artist 

His  great-great-uncle 

writer  Henry  James  was  one  of 

Sargent's  closest  friends 

and  stauncliest  advocates.  It  was 

Editli  Wharton  who  suggested 

that  Sargent  paint  James 

in  honor  of  his  70th  birthday; 

e  solicited  friends  to  split  the  co"f 

but  Sargent  refused  payniei 

When  the  portrait,  which  was  done 

in  1913,  was  shown  at  the 

Royal  Academy  a  year  later,  it  was 

slashed  by  an  angry  suffragette. 

It  was  swiftly  repaired  and  now 

hangs  in  London's  National 

Portrait  Gallery. 
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Clockwise  from  bottom  left: 
Alexandra  Ormond  I  lushes,  an  opera 
singer,  is  the  great-great-niecc  of  John 
Singer  Sargent;  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner 
(1888,  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner 
Museum);  Edwina  Hicks  Brudenell,  the 
granddaughter  of  Countess  Mountbattcn, 
who  was  sketched  by  Sargent  in  1912; 
Allegra  I  licks,  Edwina's  sister-in-law; 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (1890,  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  Washington,  D.C.); 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Newton  Phelps  Stokes 
(1897,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art; 
Edith  Minturn  Phelps  Stokes  is  the 
writer  of  this  article's  great-great-aunt); 
The  Wyndham  Sisters  (1899, 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art). 
Center:  India  I  licks,  a  model,  is  Edwina's 
sister  and  also  the  granddaughter  of 
Countess  Mount  batten. 
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NATASHA 
FRASER-CAVASSOM 

Writer 

Natasha,  an  editor  at  H, 

who  is  writing  a  biography 

of  Sam  Spiegel,  is  the  descendant 

of  several  Sargent  subjects. 

They  include  her  grandmother  Lady 

Laura  Lovat  (1896)  and  her 

great-grandfather  Lord  Ribblesdale 

(known  as  "the  ancestor"  because 

he  was  so  distinguished-looking). 

who  insisted  that  he  be  painted 

in  his  uniform  as  master 

of  the  buckhounds.  His  second 

wife  made  such  a  nuisance 

of  herself  that  Sargent  had  to 

ban  her  from  the  sittings. 


SFRIW  AND  SAMANTHA 
BOARDMAN 

Sotheby's  jewelry  specialist 
mill  Cornell  t  iiiversity  meilical 
stmleiit,  respectively 


Their  maternal  great-grandmother 
Mrs.  Charles  Alexander  Munn 
(Mary  Astor  Paul)  had  her  portrait 
done  hy  Sargent  in  1917;  rive 
years  later  he  painted  their  paternal 
great-grandmother  Mrs.  Reginald 
Boardmau,  nee  Carrie  Louise 
Munn.  The  ctrca-1898  Sargent 
portrait  of  their  aneestor  I  Ion. 
Pauline  Astor  (Hon.  Mrs.  Herbert 
Spender-Clay)  sold  for  $1.8  million 
at  Sotheby's  last  year. 
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)RD  GLENCONNER 

\ndowner,  ban  virant 

any  relations  of  Lord  Glenconner 
le  legendary  party-giver  who  settled 
.■  island  of  Mustique)  were  depieted  In 
rgent.  Anion"  them:  his  father, 
iristopher.  Lord  Glenconner  (1923): 
i  uncles  Hon.  Eduard  Tennant  (1916) 
(I  Hon.  Da\id  Francis  Tennant  (1915): 
(I.  most  famously,  his  grandmother 
mela  Tennant.  the  middle  sister  in 
c  Wyndham  Sisters  (1899.  Metropolitan 
iiseum  of  Art),  which  was  dubbed  "The 
ree  Graces"  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


Americas  greatest  architect,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  led 

a  truly  epic  life — success,  fame,  scandal,  exile,  devastating 

tragedy,  and  renewed  glory — in  pursuit  of  his 

precedent-shattering  vision.  Nearly  40  years  after 

Wright's  death,  KEN  BURNS  assesses  the  monumental, 

intimate  brilliance  of  structures  such  as  New  York's 

Guggenheim  Museum,  Fallingwater,  and  the 

Johnson  Wax  Building;  the  emotional  wreckage 

left  by  Wright's  abandonment  of  his 

first  wife  and  six  children;  the  subsequent 

horror  of  the  murder  of  his  mistress 

and  six  luncheon  guests;  the  cultlike 

Fellowship  of  his  disciples;  and  the  messy, 

glorious  nature  of  genius  itself 


k 


Wright's  propost 
Guggenheim 

spiral-spaHWWHK  debate. 

One  writer  called  the  architect  "I  rank 

Lloyd  Wrong."  But  in  1956  ground 

was  finally  broken.  Wright,  then  91, 

stands  on  the  museum's  balcony 

during  construction.  Januar)   1959. 

lie  died  three  months  later. 


n  the  mid-1930s,  at  the 
age  of  66,  when  most  of  his  modernist 
rivals— who  openly  disdained  what  they 
saw  as  his  hopelessly  antiquated  ideas— as- 
sumed he  was  safely  out  of  the  picture, 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  landed  a  relatively 
small  commission.  He  was  hired  to  build 
a  weekend  home  for  a  wealthy  Pittsburgh 
department-store  owner  named  Edgar  J. 
Kaufmann  on  a  beautiful  piece  of  land 
deep  in  the  western-Pennsylvania  woods 
along  a  little  creek  called  Bear  Run. 

He  might  not  have  gotten  even  that  job 
had  Kaufmann's  son  not  attended  the  ar- 
chitecture school-cum-spiritual  foundation 
that  Wright  and  his  third  wife,  Olgivanna, 
had  set  up  to  help  pay  the  bills  in  the 
midst  of  the  Great  Depression.  Olgivanna, 
a  striking  Eastern  European  dancer,  was  a 
disciple  (as  Wright  himself  would  also  be- 
come) of  the  charismatic  Greco-Armenian 
mystic  George  Ivanovitch  Gurdjieff,  who 
had  attracted  a  devoted  following  among 
the  intelligentsia  of  England,  France,  and 
most  recently  the  United  States.  Gurdjieff 
believed  that  human  beings  spend  most  of 
their  lives  asleep,  unaware  of  themselves, 
subject  to  too  many  natural  "laws."  These 
notions  fit  right  in  with  everything  the  great 
but  down-on-his-luck  Wright  had  been  say- 
ing for  years.  The  Fellowship,  as  he  called 
the  school,  was  an  amalgam  of  hands-on 
architectural  work,  manual  labor,  esoteric 
philosophy,  and  the  brilliant,  if  offbeat, 
ideas  of  its  founder  himself. 

The  senior  Kaufmann  was  irresistibly 
drawn  to  Wright's  charming  personality 
and  mesmerizing  sermons  about  build- 


ings. In  the  summer 
of  1935,  the  architect  visited  the  site  of 
the  proposed  home,  with  its  stunning  wa- 
terfall and  dramatic  vistas,  and  supervised 
the  production  of  a  "plot  plan,"  which 
showed  the  topography  of  the  land  and 
the  precise  location  of  trees  and  rocks. 
But  Wright,  in  typical  fashion,  did  nothing 
further  for  several  months,  ignoring  the 
cautious  inquiries  of  the  apprentices  who 
worried  that  even  this  modest  commission 
might  slip  through  their  hands. 

Then,  in  the  fall,  Wright  got  a  tele- 
phone call  from  Kaufmann,  who  was  in 
Milwaukee,  just  140  miles  from  Wright's 
studio  in  Spring  Green,  Wisconsin.  Kauf- 
mann said  he  was  on  his  way— and  he 
wanted  to  see  the  design  for  his  house. 
Though  Wright  had  as  yet  committed 
nothing  to  paper,  he  remained  completely 

calm.  "Come  along,  E.J Your  house  is 

finished."  Then  Wright  hung  up. 

A  hush  descended  on  the  cavernous 
drafting  studio  as  word  went  out  that 
Wright  had  begun  to  draw.  For  more  than 
two  hours,  anxious  apprentices  handed 
him  pencil  after  pencil,  quieted  those 
acolytes  who  walked  in  unaware  of  the  un- 
folding drama,  and  watched  transfixed 
as  the  Great  Master  summoned  up,  in  a 
remarkable  moment  of  architectural  alche- 
my, the  design  he  had  obviously  been 
thinking  about  for  some  time. 

"[Wright]  draws  the  first-floor  plan," 
Edgar  Tafel,  an  architect  and  student  at  the 
time,  remembers,  "and  he  draws  a  second- 
floor  plan  and  he  . . .  shows  how  the  bal- 
conies are  . . .  and  he  says,  And  we'll  have 
a  bridge  across,  so  that  E.J.  and  Liliane' 
that  was  [Kaufmann's  wife's]  name— 'can 
walk  out  . . .  from  the  bedrooms  . . .  and 
have  a  picnic  up  above.'" 

The  apprentices  were  amazed  as 
Wright  continued  his  work.  "And  he's 


putting  the   trees   in,"   Tafel   exclaii 

"He  knows  where  every  damned  t 

is."  A  lew  minutes  later,  a  secretary 

nounced  Kaufmann's  arrival.  Wrij 

dramatically  ushered  him  in.  "W 

come,   E.J.!"   he  said   expansive 

"We've  been  waiting  for  you!" 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright  named  t 

Kaufmann  home  Fallingwater. 

would    eventually    become 

most  famous  modern  house 

the  world— and  he  had  drawn 

all  in  less  than  three  hours. 

to  do  it,  to  make  the  drawin 

I     he  had  brought  himself  to  t 

>edge,    forced    himself   into 
nearly  impossible  situation, 
was  something  he  had  do 
since  his  earliest  days,  son 
thing  he  would  do  until  he  died. 

"Trying  to  find  the  genius  of  a  m 
like  that,  who  you  realize  is  a  genius  wh 
you're  talking  to  him,  and  more  of  a 
nius  as  you  get  to  know  his  work,  is  o 
of  those  things  that  probably  doesn't 
into  words,"  says  the  architect   Phi 
Johnson,  sitting  in  the  Glass  House, 
own  modernist  masterpiece.  "It's  prol 
bly  a  matter  of  how  moved  are  you 
his  work  and  by  his  personality.  In  t 
case,  both.  He  ...  I  hated  him,  of  cour 
but  that's  only  normal  when  a  man  is 
great.  It's  a  combination  of  hatred,  en 
contempt,  and  misunderstanding.  All 
which  gets  mixed  up  with  his  genius.' 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright  cai 
out  of  an  era  of  big  ids 
and  grand  ambition,  and 
somehow  managed  to  s 
vive  well  into  an  age  wh 
both  those  things  had  lo 
since  fallen  out  of  fashk 
The  buildings  he  left,  still  among  t 
greatest  of  all  American  architecture,  be 
witness  to  the  originality  of  a  man  w 
thought  it  his  duty  to  convert  all  of  1 
manity  to  his  way  of  designing  thinj 
who  tried  passionately  and  wholeheartec 
to  do  so,  offering  his  compelling  Prai 
houses,  Usonian  buildings,  and  otr 
works  as  evidence  of  a  new,  "organic 
chitecture"  which  would  awaken  peoj 
as  well  as  provide  shelter. 

During  his  more  than  70-year  care 
Wright  created  a  staggering  and  prodigio 
output:  banks  and  businesses,  resorts  a 
churches,  a  filling  station  and  a  synagogt 
a  European-style  beer  garden  and  an  i 
museum-  nearly  800  works  in  all.  But 
was  never  satisfied;  all  his  life  Wright  w 
looking,  searching  constantly  for  his  o\ 
way  to  build.  It  was  a  uniquely  Americ 
style  that  he  was  after,  growing  nalura 
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*  One  apprentice  remembered  Olgivanna  as 
Ihe  Queen  Bee"  who  killed  everyone  around  her. 


HIT  GUIDE 

k  Lloyd  Wright 
his  third  wife,  Olgivanna- 
introduced  the 
ilcct  to  the  philosophies 
urdjicff-are  pictured 
ide  a  Chicago  church  alter 
wedding  of  their  daughter, 
rma,  in  1953.  Opposite: 
iterior  shot  of  Wright's 
I  famous  commission, 
■  iiggenheiin. 
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THE  WRIGHT  WAY 

"I  don't  build  a  house  without  predicting 
the  end  of  the  present  social  order," 
Wright  once  said.  Clockwise  from  top  left: 
Edgar  J.  Kaufmann,  who  commissioned  the 
Eallingwater  house,  with  Wright  at  Taliesin 
West;  Eallingwater  itself,  built  in  1936, 
in  Connellsville,  Pennsylvania;  the  Mile  High 
Illinois  design,  which  was  meant  to  be 
five  times  the  height  of  the  world's  tallest 
structure;  the  Larkin  Building,  Buffalo,  New 
York;  Wright's  office  at  Taliesin  West, 
outside  Scottsdale,  Arizona;  Wright  at  his 
drafting  tabic  at  Taliesin  in  1947;  the  Unity 
Temple,  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  built  in  1904. 
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out  of  local  conditions,  not  based  on  mod- 
els imported  from  the  Old  World.  "Every 
great  country  as  it  emerges  into  greatness 
develops  its  own  architectures,"  said  the 
late  critic  and  Wright  biographer  Brendan 
Gill.  "It  goes  beyond  style,  it  goes  beyond 
fashion —  There  should  be  something 
coming  out  of  the  ground  that  says,  This 
is  the  way  we  build  in  this  particular  cul- 
ture.' . . .  Frank  was  trying  to  say,  'We  de- 
serve an  American  architecture.'" 

right  challenged,  in- 
deed demanded,  all 
those  who  came  in 
contact  with  him 
to  see  all  of  archi- 
tecture   anew;    to 
understand  how  a 
house  "works";  to  rethink  the  role  of  home, 
family,  and  automobile  in  an  increasingly 
complicated   modern   world. 
Finally,  he  wanted  to  impart 
his  almost  Emersonian  sensitiv- 
ity and  reverence  for  nature, 
which  was,  in  Wright's  view,  the 
supreme  architect  of  the  uni- 
verse. He  had  developed  this 
deeply  held  respect  during  the 
summers  he  spent  as  a  boy  in 
the  exquisite  and  idyllic  Wis- 
consin countryside,  and  it  nev- 
er left  him. 

"For  [Wright],  what  an  artist 
is,"  the  historian  William  Cro- 
non  says,  "is  a  person  who  trans- 
forms  nature   by   looking   at 
nature,  passing  it  through  the 
soul,  and  in  the  expression  of 
_    what  the  soul  experiences  in 
,    nature,  something  more  natur- 
al than  nature  itself  emerges. 
Which  is  as  close  as  we  get  to  God." 

The  long,  dramatic,  challenging,  tragic, 
and  inspiring  life  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  is 
a  paradox.  Despite  his  rich  legacy  of  cre- 
ation, there  is  something  inexcusable 
about  Wright.  A  true  and  accurate  render- 
ing of  his  story  must  necessarily  take  in 
the  clutter  that  the  great  man  left  wherever 
he  went.  All  building  leaves  much  material 
unused,  like  the  sculptor's  pile  of  rubble 
when  the  statue  is  finished.  This  scaffold- 
ing and  false  work,  the  crude  residue  of 
intention,  are  usually  discarded  at  the  end. 
The  true  artist,  however,  always  appreci- 
ates what  is  left  behind,  for  it  has  been  a 
part  of  the  process  of  creation.  In  the  end. 
that  "rubble"  always  speaks  volumes. 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  left  a  big  mess. 

Those  closest  to  Wright  his  family, 
friends,  professional  associates  suffered 
what  wc  routinely  excuse  as  the  necessary 
by-products  of  artistic  success  and  celeb- 
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rity:  his  relentless  sell-promotion  and  nar- 
cissistic self-absorption,  his  overweening 

ambition  and  periodic  silly  philosophiz- 
ing, and  his  lifelong  inability  to  live  within 
his  means.  Wright  abandoned  his  family 
with  hardly  a  backward  glance,  took  cred- 
it for  work  his  mentor  Louis  Sullivan  had 
done  with  his  partner,  Dankmar  Adler, 
borrowed  money  and  rarely  paid  it  back. 
(The  sheriff  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  once 
had  to  spend  a  night  in  Wright's  home 
waiting  while  Wright  scraped  together  the 
money  to  pay  an  outstanding  debt.) 

right's  greatest  bi- 
ographer, Meryle 
Secrest,  is  both 
troubled  by  and  at- 
tracted to  the  con- 
tradictions Wright 
manifested  in  near- 
ly every  gesture.  "One  can  look  at  him 
and  be  awed  by  the  dimensions  of  . . . 
the  achievement,"  she  says.  "Because  we 
are  looking  at  something  we  very  seldom 
see  in  real  life,  which  is  a  genius.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  you  look  at  who  he  was 
as  a  human  being,  he  was  so  incredibly 
at  the  mercy  of  his  emotions,  he's  at  the 
other  end  of  the  spectrum.  He's  barely  a 
human  being." 

His  ego  never  diminished.  He  would 
constantly  and  unhesitatingly  confess  to  his 
own  brilliance,  boasting  to  Mike  Wallace  in 
a  famous  televised  interview  in  1957  that, 
given  time,  he  would  completely  rebuild 
this  entire  country.  "He  had  to  be  on- 
stage," Gill  remembered,  "and  not  only  on- 
stage, but  he  had  to  be  in  the  center  of  the 

stage When  he  would  be  described, 

as  he  often  was,  as  the 
greatest  living  Amer- 
ican architect,  he  would 
say,  'What's  that  about 
American?'  and  he 
would  say,  'What's  that 
about  living?'  He  said,  'I 
am  the  greatest  architect 
that  has  ever  lived.  Forget 
American.  Forget  living.' 
He  knew,  or  thought  he 
knew,  or  pretended  he 
knew,  where  his  place  was 
going  to  be  in  the  world." 

Wright  admitted,  "I  had 
to  choose  between  honest 
arrogance  and  hypocritical 
humility.  I  chose  honest  ar- 
rogance." 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright  was 
celebrated,  then  ridiculed  and 
forgotten,  then  celebrated  again, 
as  no  other  American  archi- 
tect has  ever  been.  His  life  was 


One  can  look  at  Wright 
and  be  awed . . .  because  we 
are  looking  at  something 
we  seldom  see  in  real 
life,  which  is  a  genius?      j 
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THE  BIG  room 

It  would  hi  "like  working  in 

ii  grade  in  h  pine  forest,"  Wright  said  of 

Ihi'  Great  Workroom  {above)  in  (he 

Johnson  Wa\  iiuilding,  in  Racine, 

Wisconsin.  Inset:  Wright  stands  with 

compare,  president  I  Icrbcrt  I .  Johnson 

on  (he  contraction  site.  1936. 

W  hen  sliile  inspectors  chimed  his 

columns  would  collapse.  Wright, 

in  a  public  demonstration,  wvightetl  a 

test  coliinm  (in  hack^roiuid). 

to  prove  them  wrong. 


a  roller-coaster  ride  of  stunning  success 
and  fame,  vilification  and  exile,  public  hu- 
miliation ami  devastating  personal  trag- 
edy. He  was  controversial,  notorious, 
provocative,  and  above  all  unpredictable, 
an  epitome  o(  excess  in  an  age  of  propri- 
ety. There  is  a  sense  among  the  survivors 
that  he  was  always  trying  to  prevent, 
whether  knowingly  or  not,  his  life  from 
becoming  normal.  He  wanted  to  keep 
tilings  vital,  sustaining,  hot.  Brendan  Gill 
believed  that  Wright  "felt  so  good  on  the 
edge,  the  edge  is  . . .  what  gave  him  the 
stimulus.  Plainly  his  adrenaline  was  filling 
him  up  to  the  brim  when  he  was  in  des- 
perate trouble." 

Though  it  certainly  occupies 
a  respectable  place  in  the 
pantheon  of  celebrated  hu- 
man endeavor,  architecture 
is  hardly  the  best-known  or 
most  respected  of  the  fine  or 
performing  arts.  Yet  it  may 
be  possible  to  argue  that,  despite  its  less 
eminent  position,  architecture  is  the  most 
important  and  influential  of  all  art  forms 
simply  because  it  works  on  us  at  all  times. 
We  notice  our  surroundings,  sometimes, 
but  usually  fail  to  understand  the  combina- 
tion of  oppressive  and  exhilarating  forces 
that  speak  to  us,  influence  us,  and  change 
us  daily  through  the  choices  that  architects, 
past  and  present,  have  made.  If  we  care  to 
pay  attention  to  the  backstage  drama  of  the 
form,  it's  also  clear  that  most,  if  not  all,  ar- 
chitects build  for  money,  prestige,  and  a 
place  in  posterity's  ranking.  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright,  without  a  doubt  our  greatest  archi- 
tect, was  no  different. 

But  unlike  most  of  the  others,  he  had  an 
idea— arrogant  at  times,  overreaching,  but 
always  passionately  held— that  architecture 
could  teach,  enlighten,  and  even  transform 
the  lives  of  everyone  who  came  in  contact 
with  it.  In  the  humblest  of  private  homes  to 
the  grandest  of  public  spaces,  he  worked  to 
achieve  the  tangible  manifestation  of  his 
continually  developing  ideas,  ideas  that  ask 
as  much  about  where  our  place  is  in  the 
grand  scheme  of  things  as  about  where  we 
want  our  closets.  It  was  a  startlingly  naive 
view  for  the  most  part.  But  it  was  one  that 
Wright  held  for  75  years. 

"Every  house  is  a  missionary,"  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  once  wrote.  "I  don't  build  a 
house  without  predicting  the  end  of  the 
present  social  order." 

There  is  a  cartoon  many  saw  during 
childhood  in  which  Popeye  approaches  a 
very  small  conical  tent  in  the  desert. 
When  he  sticks  his  head  inside,  he  is 
amazed  to  see  the  interior  of  a  huge  Ara- 
bian palace,  filled  with  sheikhs,  harems, 


and  countless  retainers.  Stunned.  Popeye 
immediately  pulls  his  head  out  and  sends 
it  (as  one  can  do  only  in  cartoons)  around 
the  entire  tent  as  if  to  confirm  to  himself 
that  this  is  the  tiny  structure  he  first  en- 
countered. He  then  enters  the  still-gigantic 
space,  and  the  inane  plot  continues.  It's  a 
great  moment,  and  it  comes  to  mind  as 
one  tours  many  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's 
best  private  homes  (and  to  a  lesser  extent 
other,  more  public  works).  The  sensation 
is  especially  there  in  the  textile-block 
houses  in  Los  Angeles.  The  Millard  House 
in  Pasadena  and  the  movie  producer  Joel 
Silver's  exquisite  home  in  Hollywood  (the 
Storer  House)  are  perfect  examples.  They 
are  always  much  bigger  inside  than  out, 
an  infinite  expansion  of  finite  space.  There 
are  half-floors,  cul-de-sacs,  surprising  and 
unexpected  porches  and  patios;  places  to 
get  lost  in.  After  a  walk  through,  one  has 
to  go  outside  and,  as  in  the  old  cartoon, 
send  one's  mind  around  the  whole  thing. 

In  the  best  of  his  public  buildings,  such 
as  the  Guggenheim  Museum  in  New  York 
City,  the  Unity  Temple  in  Oak  Park,  and 
the  Johnson  Wax  Building  in  Racine,  Wis- 
consin (to  name  only  three),  a  curious 
corollary  is  evident.  These  structures  are 
simultaneously  monumental  and  intimate. 
The  Guggenheim,  when  one  first  enters  it, 
seems  smaller  than  imagined:  personal, 
familiar.  After  a  few  minutes  alone  on  the 
ramp,  one  marvels  at  the  infinite  complex- 
ity of  the  building,  but  in  another  instant 
it  seems  small  and  knowable. 

Of  the  Unity  Temple,  designed  by 
Wright  to  replace  his  own  Unitarian  church 
(which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire),  Vin- 
cent Scully,  Yale's  acclaimed  architectur- 
al historian  and  critic,  says,  "It's  not  a 
big  building,  but  I  think  it's  the  biggest 
space  in  America."  It  is  an  architectural 
experience  achieved  in  very  few  other 
buildings. 

With  a  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  building, 
one  is  always  struck  by  how  different  it  is 
from  other  architecture.  There  is  an  inten- 
tionality  in  every  gesture,  every  moment, 
every  choice,  every  corner.  A  Wright 
building  wakes  you  up,  asks  you  to  con- 
sider things  such  as  moldings,  color,  en- 
trances, light,  stairs,  proportions,  windows, 
rooms,  beds,  even  flat  walls,  in  a  new  way 
And  it  doesn't  ever  leave  you  alone.  You 
never  forget  where  you  are  in  his  build- 
ings; some  feel  this  makes  the  prospect  of 
actually  living  in  a  Wright  space  daunting, 
if  not  exhausting  in  the  extreme. 

Wright  honed  his  skills  at  the  firm  of 
Louis  Sullivan,  who  revolutionized  urban 
architecture.  During  the  course  of  his  ca- 
reer, Wright  exploded  the  idea  of  what  a 
home  had  been  by  opening  up  the  entire 


lower  floor  of  his  Prairie  houses,  eliminat 
ing  walls  to  create  spaces  that  appeared  ti 
have  no  boundaries:  big,  evolving  room 
that  "seem  to  go  on  forever,"  Vinccn 
Scully  says. 

"When  Wright  began  to  be  an  arch 
tect,"  Robert  A.  M.  Stern-one  of  today' 
pre-eminent  postmodernists— says  of  th 
Prairie-house  days,  in  the  first  decade  of  th 
20th  century,  "the  typical  house,  say  i 
Oak  Park,  where  he  lived,  was  on  a  relative 
ly  narrow  lot,  maybe  60  or  70  feet  wide 
maybe  100  or  125  feet  deep.  It  had  a  fron 
porch  where  people  could  gather  in  a  kin 
of  semi-public  relationship  to  the  street. . . 
Wright  took  that  model  and— recognizing  i 
part  that  the  automobile  changed  the  n< 
ture  of  street  life,  that  while  you  sat  on 
porch  and  talked  to  people  walking  by  or  i 
a  slow-moving  carriage,  an  automobile  de 
stroyed  that  relationship— he  turned  th 
house  90  degrees  to  the  street." 

It  was  a  revolution.  He  would  eliminat 
front  porches,  conceal  his  entrances,  buil< 
sequestered  private  gardens  in  back,  fore 
ing  the  families  who  lived  in  his  houses  t 
turn  inward,  away  from  the  street  an< 
community  life.  He  often  would  design  a 
the  furniture  and  housewares  that  woulc 
go  in  his  houses,  as  well:  dining-room  ta 
bles  with  austere  high-backed  chairs,  cai 
dlesticks  and  vases,  sofas,  even  napki 
rings  and  the  hostess's  gown.  To  his  wel 
to-do  clients,  his  houses  offered  what  on 
critic  called  a  "safe  and  secure  harbor  t< 
the  family  battered  about  on  the  uncharte< 
seas  of  modern  life." 


W~~  right's  own  mod 
ern  life  was  hardl; 
safe  and  secure 
Despite  a  dotinj 
mother  who  lav 
ished  praise  an< 
encouragement  oi 
him  ("Yours  was  a  prophetic  birth,"  sb 
had  told  him),  he  was  the  deeply  scarre< 
survivor  of  his  parents'  stormy  marriage 
and  tempestuous  divorce.  He  sided  witl 
his  mother,  never  again  speaking  to  his  fa 
ther,  whom  he  blamed  for  the  separation 
By  his  early  20s,  when  he  was  an  up 
and-coming  architect  living  in  Chicago 
Wright  seemed  determined  to  avoid  hi 
parents'  unhappy  example  and  devotee 
himself  to  becoming  a  model  of  re 
spectable  middle-class  gentility.  He  ha< 
married  well,  to  Catherine  Tobin  (callee 
Kitty),  a  beautiful  18-year-old  from 
prosperous  South  Side  family.  Within 
few  short  years,  there  would  be  six  chil 
dren,  four  boys  and  two  girls,  as  well  a 
his  thriving  practice  in  the  booming  sub 
urbs  outside  Chicago. 
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After   nearly    20   years   of  marriage, 

ight  inevitably  became  restless.  He  and 

tty  were  growing  apart.  Although  he 

iphasized  that  the  children  were  her 

>,  he  had  come  to  resent  the  amount  of 

ention  she  paid  to  them.  He  hated  be- 

;  called  "'Papa"  and  was  ineffective  at 

ciplining  his  children,  complaining  when 

:y  interrupted  his  work.  Wright  later 

mitted  that  "I  have  had  the  father-feeling 

for  one  of  my  buildings —  but  I  never 

d  it  for  my  children." 

Finally,  in  1909,  he  ran  away  to  Europe 

:h  the  woman  with  whom  he  had  been 

rrying  on  an  affair  for  years,  Mamah 

leney,  the  wife  of  a  friend  and 

;nt.  Kitty  and  the  children  were 

fflstated.  Mamah  would,  in  the 

d,  be  the  love  of  Wright's  life, 

t  in  the  ensuing  scandal,  which 

ide  the  front  page  in  papers 

>und  the  Midwest,  his  practice 

s  nearly  wrecked,  and  he  was 

ced  to  move  his  base  of  opera- 

ns  out  of  Chicago,  to  his  fami- 

;  ancestral  land  in  Wisconsin. 

Driving  west  from  Madison, 

1  pass  through  the  villages  of 

dss  Plains,  Black  Earth,  Ma- 

nanie,  and  Arena  before  you 

ch  the  little  town  of  Spring 

een,  nestled  among  a  par- 

llarly  stunning  set  of  gently 

ling  hills  in  south-central 

sconsin.  Geologists  call  the 

lena  Valley  and   its  sur- 

indings  a  "driftless  area" 

;ause  it  was  untouched  by 

lacier  that  scoured  the  land 

it  retreated  at  the  end  of  the  last  ice  age. 

The  place  does  have  a  distinct  feel: 

:ltered,  intimate,  graceful,  and  reflec- 

:.  It  was  in  this  valley  that  Wright's  ma- 

lal  grandparents,  the  Lloyd-Joneses, 

tied  and  prospered  in  the  early  19th 

ltury.  The  neighbors  called  them  the 

'd-Almighty  Joneses  because  of  their 

ty  and  the  extreme  seriousness  with 

ich  they  took  themselves. 

The  young  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  had 

ited  the  Valley  frequently  in  the  years 

;r  the  Civil  War.  There  he  soaked  up 

relatives'  radical  Unitarian  faith,  read 

lph  Waldo  Emerson,  learned  to  hate 

mwork,  and  eventually  fell  in  love  with 

surrounding  landscape.  It  was  a  place 

would  return  to  again  and  again  for 

'tection  and  escape,  solace  and  inspira- 

i.  "I  feel  my  roots  in  these  hillsides," 

once  said.  "Every  time  I  come  back 

e  it  is  with  the  feeling  there  is  nothing 

where  better  than  this." 

n   1911,  just  a  mile  south  of  Spring 

?en,  Wright,  who  was  44  years  old  now, 


started  building  a  large, 
rambling  house  on  the 
side  (never  the  top,  he  al- 
ways insisted)  of  a  beauti- 
ful rise  high  above  the  Wis- 
consin River.  He  named  it 
Taliesin,  Welsh  for  "shining 
brow,"  and  it  is  Wright's 
personal  masterpiece,  his 
statement  to  the  world,  his 
home  and  headquarters  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  Its 
outside  walls  and  distinctive 
chimneys  were  built  from  limestone  quar- 
ried a  few  miles  away;  inner  and  outer 
walls  were  covered  with  plaster  made  with 
sand  from  the  banks  of  the  Wisconsin;  the 
finished  wood  outside  was  meant  to  be 
the  color  of  tree  trunks  at  dusk.  "I  wish 
to  be  part  of  my  beloved  Wisconsin,"  he 
wrote.  "My  house  is  made  out  of  the 
rocks  and  trees  of  the  region";  it  is  "part 
of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands." 

To  Wright,  Taliesin  was  the  perfect  em- 


From  lop:  Wright  at  a  Lake  Minnetonka 
bungalow  in  October  1926,  during  his  anesl 
for  violation  of  the  Mann  Act,  after  transporting 
Olgivanna  Hinzenberg  across  state  lines 
for  so-called  immoral  purposes;  Miriam  Noel 
Wright,  the  architect's  second  wile,  as  she  was 
being  evicted  from  her  Chicago  hotel.  1926; 
Wright  holds  his  daughter  Iovanna.  mid-1920s; 
Mamah  Cheney.  Wright's  true  love,  who 
uas  murdered  at  Taliesin  in  1914. 
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bodimenl  of  what  he  liked  id  call  "organ- 
ic architecture."  Cronon  believes  we  are 
likely  to  misunderstand  wh.it  Wrighl 
meant  when  he  used  the  word  "organic"; 
he  tears  we  will  think  that  il  is  something 
taken  right  out  of  nature.  Hut,  argues 
Cronon,  that's  not  at  all  what  Wright 
meant.  Nature  was  meant  to  inspire  the 
artist  "to  see  beyond  those  natural  forms, 
to  some  ideal,  almost  divine  form  that  lies 
behind  the  natural  form." 

For  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  at  Taliesin,  ar- 
chitecture would  be  worship:  "Architec- 
ture, 1  have  learned  ...  is  no  less  a 
weaving  and  a  fabric  than  the  trees." 

There  were  no  formal  plans  for  Taliesin; 
it  just  grew.  Wright  pointed  his  cane  and 
the  work  was  done.  Over  the  years,  he 
added  new  wings  to  his  already  meandering 
design,  built  barns  and  other  outbuildings, 
and  completed  a  massive  studio  and  dormi- 
tories for  his  Fellowship,  all  distinctively 
Wrightian  in  their  design  and  function. 

Initially,  there  is  a  closeness,  sometimes 
a  claustrophobia,  to  the  plan,  with  its  un- 
usually low  ceilings  imparting  a  kind  of 
mystery,  an  urge  to  follow,  to  discover. 
Then,  suddenly,  the  corridors  open  up  to 
a  room  two  stories  high,  with  large  win- 
dows commanding  a  view  of  the  Valley. 
Each  new  moment  has  a  significance  both 
temporal  and  architectural,  a  gravity  filled 
with  intention.  All  the  while,  Wright  never 
leaves  you;  you  feel  viscerally  his  intensity, 
his  obsession,  his  art.  Entering  a  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  house  is  an  exercise  in  obei- 
sance; one  bows  literally  to  the  low  ceiling 
and  then  again,  perpetually,  to  the  Master 
and  his  vision. 

But  if  his  building  was  meant  to  sym- 
bolize the  highest  potential  of  the  human 
spirit,  to  transcend  the  ordinary  laws  most 
mortals  are  subject  to,  life  within  the  walls 
at  Taliesin  rarely  cooper- 
ated. Over  the  years,  the 
building  would  survive 
devastating  fires  and  fore- 
closures, scandal  and  con- 
troversy, and  mass  murder. 

Frank    Lloyd 
Wright     met 
and  fell  in  love 
with  Olgivanna 
Ivanovna     Mi- 
lanoff   Hinzen- 
berg  in  1924.  As 
they  embarked  on  a  passion- 
ate affair,  his  career  went  into 
a  tailspin.  The  Prairie  houses, 
which  had  brought  him  acclaim 
in  Europe  and  respect,  notori- 
ety, and  a  thriving  practice  in 
the  U.S.,  were  15  to  20  years  in 
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I  defy  anyone'  Wright  once 
said,  "to  name  a  single  aspec 
of  the  best  contemporary 
architecture  that  wasn't  first 
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Frank  Llo>d  Wright  and  Olgivanna 

in  his  1937  Acedes.  in  front 

of  Talicsin  West,  September  194X. 

Inset:  Wright  (in  hat  and  striped 

jacket)  often  called  for  picnics. 

at  which  Fellowship  students  would 

wait  on  him.  Edgar  Tafel— the 

architect  and  former  Talicsin 

student— is  seated  behind  the  woman 

>    wearing  the  white  kerchief. 


the  past,  and  though  his  magnificent  Impe- 
rial Hotel  in  Japan  had  gloriously  with- 
stood a  devastating  earthquake  in   1923. 

adding  great!)  to  Ins  lame,  he  had  very  few 

clients  and  even  fewer  prospects,  Many  crit- 
ics dismissed  him  as  out-of-date.  And.  in- 
deed, lie  seemed  to  be.  The  Imperial  Hotel, 
one  of  the  last  great  handmade  buildings  of 
the  20th  century,  as  well  as  most  o\'  his  oth- 
er works  and  projects  in  progress,  seemed 
romantic,  from  another  time. 

Mis  personal  life  was  in  no  better  shape. 
He  had  lost  Mamah  and  his  beloved  moth- 
er had  died,  and  he  was  trying  desperately 


to  separate  from  his  second  wife.  Miriam 
Noel,  a  wealthy  widow  who  had  become 
infatuated  with  him:  she  called  him  "Lord 
ol  my  waking  dreams."  Miriam  turned  out 
to  be  violent,  unstable,  addicted  to  mor- 
phine, and  they  quarreled  from  the  first. 

Olgivanna  moved  into  Taliesin,  bore  him 
a  daughter,  his  seventh  child,  lovanna,  and 
helped  to  settle  Wright  down.  She  never 
flagged  in  her  devotion  to  her  husband, 
never  wavered  in  her  belief  that  he  was  a 
great  man.  She  was  formidable,  intimidat- 
ing, and  essential  to  his  later  success. 

In  1932,  Wright  was  65.  But  he  had  no 
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plans  to  slow  down;  in  fact,  the  next  'i 
years  would  prove  to  be  his  most  creativ 
The  Wrights'  immediate  problem,  howevc 
was  survival;  the  Depression  was  ravagii 
the  country,  and  though  some  buildin 
were  going  up  in  the  big  cities,  lew  comp 
nies  were  willing  to  trust  an  architect  wr 
was  notorious  for  going  over  budget,  ar 
who  had  a  reputation  for  being  difficult  ar 
overbearing. 

Olgivanna  suggested  that  they  start  tl 
apprenticeship  program.  It  would  attract  e 
ger  and  admiring  students  who  would  ea( 
pay  $650  a  year  to  live  and  work  alongsic 
the  great  man.  The  Taliesin  Fellowship  w 
born.  The  Wrights  hoped  it  would  becon 
a  truly  self-sufficient  community.  In  adc 
tion  to  working  in  the  studio  with  the  Me 
ter,  all  apprentices  were  required  to  do 
least  four  hours  a  day  of  physical  labor 
the  fields,  tending  gardens,  repairing  buil 
ings,  and  cooking.  Olgivanna  supervisi 
everything:  she  planned  the  menus,  pick' 
the  music  that  was  piped  into  the  wor 
room  and  over  loudspeakers  in  the  fiek 
even  chose  the  socks  the  apprentices  woi 
She  controlled  many  of  the  students'  priva 
lives,  deciding  who  could  have  a  sexual  rel 
tionship  with  whom.  She  also  arrange 
marriages  and  divorces.  One  female  appre 
tice  remembered  Olgivanna  as  "the  Quet 
Bee,"  who  killed  everyone  around  her. 


Critics  charged  that  Wright  gave  no  fc 
mal  architectural  instruction  at 
school,  that  the  students  were  little  mo 
than  slaves.  But  Wright  insisted  that  the  a 
prentices  would  learn  by  doing.  "They  we 
all  working  from  7  in  the  morning  till  10 
night  and  they  were  all  very  happy  abo 
it,"  Meryle  Secrest  says.  "I  think  th 
Wright  had  a  lovely  idea  in  his  mind  of 
kind  of  communal  lifestyle  . . .  which  act 
ally  never  quite  transpired.  I  think  that 
really  wasn't  capable  of  living  the  kind 
. . .  simple  farmer's  life  that  he  was  so  tii 
lessly  promoting.  He  wanted  to  be  the  he 
of  an  enterprise,  and  he  was. 

"They  had  hundreds  and  hundreds 
acres;  they  had  all  kinds  of  people  who  we 
constantly  working  the  place.  And  they  h; 
their  own  rather  nice,  elegant  quarters.  Th 
decided  that  they  liked  the  idea  of  eating  c 
a  dais,  a  little  bit  above  everybody  else 
They  liked  the  idea  of  hearing  concerts  c 
Saturday  nights,  and  just  ever  so  slight 
raised  above  everybody  else." 

Vincent  Scully  saw  the  early  days  of  tl 
Fellowship  for  what  they  were,  and  he  ge 
to  the  heart  of  Wright's  outsize,  19th-centu 
Romantic  bluster:  "Wright  wanted  to  t 
the  chief.  Wright  created  a  situation  at  T* 
iesin  where  he  was  the  chieftain  surround! 
by  his  followers,  surrounded  by  his  arm 
And  it  regarded  itself  as  an  army  und 
siege.  The  rest  of  the  world  was  wrong,  tl 
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st  of  the  world  didn't  understand  them. 
Hey  had  the  right  way  of  doing  it.  The 
[aster  was  always  right.  It's  not  a  civilized 
nation,  it's  a  heroic  one." 

Y/"hether  it  was  the  success  of  Falling- 
yY  water,  which  effectively  answered  the 
odernists'  criticism  that  Wright  was  no 
nger  relevant,  or  the  "heroic"  satisfaction  of 
:ing  master  of  all  he  surveyed  in  his  Taliesin 
:fdom,  Wright's  career  was  reinvigorated, 
id  new  work  began  to  come  in.  (Before  that 
surrection,  Philip  Johnson,  then  a  young 
chitectural  critic,  sarcastically  suggested  that 
'right  might  already  be  dead.  Wright  gave  as 
lod  as  he  got,  accusing  the  American  follow- 
s  of  modernism  of  being  slaves  to  Europe. 
e  named  the  flies  that  buzzed  around  his 
afting  table  Mies,  Gropius,  Corbusier— 
:fore  killing  them  with  a  swatter.) 
After    Fallingwater    came    the    Usonian 
mses,  Wright's  attempt  at  making  afford- 
■le  housing  ($5,500)  that  would  be  just  as 
:gant  as  the  work  he  did  for  well-heeled 
ents.  They  were  to  be  single-story  homes, 
lilt  on  monolithic  concrete  slabs  and  joined 
a  carport.  Much  of  the  furniture  was  de- 
;ned  by  Wright.  ("It  was  like  moving  into  a 
Dtel  room  for  good,"  one  early  owner  said.) 
The  architect  was  sure  these  "houses  for 
;  masses"  could  be  constructed  all  across 
;  country.  The  Usonians  (named  for  the 
S.)  were  a  noble  failure;  Wright  never 
:med  able  to  resist  adding  details  that 
ave  up  the  price,  and  most  people  didn't 
sh  to  buy  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  ultimately 
ntrolling  vision  of  how  they  should  live. 
In  the  end,  only  60  Usonians  were  built, 
d  Wright  took  to  calling  the  ordinary  peo- 
:  who  had  rejected  them  "the  mobocra- 
"  They  were  destroying  the  country  with 
:ir  lack  of  taste,  he  said.  He  was  partly 
ht:  lesser  architects,  inspired  by  his  de- 
ns, would  spread  the  single-story  ranch 
use  all  across  the  country.  "He  was  try- 
;  to  pull  the  masses  above  themselves," 
onon  says,  "and  as  a  result  there's  some- 
ng  deeply  impractical,  and  in  some  ways 
i-democratic,  about  his  democratic  vision." 
!1,  he  tried  to  do  something  egalitarian, 
nething  for  people  who  weren't  wealthy. 
ow  many  other  serious  architects  ever 
thered?"  asks  Paul  Goldberger,  architec- 
e  critic  for  The  New  Yorker. 

1  1936,  Wright  was  commissioned  to  build 
vhat  would  become  one  of  his  great 
sterpieces,  the  Johnson  Wax  Building  in 
cine,  Wisconsin.  Herbert  Johnson,  presi- 
rt  of  the  progressive  company,  wanted  a 
v  administration  building,  and  Wright 
pt  at  the  chance. 

Wright  would  bring  two  innovations  to  the 
v  work:  specially  manufactured  Pyrex 
ss  tubing  (43  miles  of  it)  to  be  used  as 
lights,  and  hollow  reinforced-concrete 


columns  of  astonishing  slenderness  to  sup- 
port the  great  ceiling.  The  columns  present- 
ed certain  problems.  Nervous  state  inspec- 
tors insisted  that  they  could  not  possibly 
bear  the  weight  that  Wright's  plan  called  for. 
Insulted,  the  architect  arranged  a  public 
demonstration.  Wright  piled  on  10  times  the 
weight  required  before  the  column  cracked. 

All  of  it  took  far  more  time  and  money 
than  Herbert  Johnson  had  bargained  for. 
"At  first  Mr.  Wright  was  working  for  me," 
he  said.  "Then  we  were  working  together. 
From  now  on  I'm  working  for  him."  But  it 
was  worth  it.  The  Great  Workroom,  still 
used  by  dozens  of  clerical  workers  more 
than  60  years  after  its  completion,  reverber- 
ates with  a  silence  usually  found  in  the 
great  cathedrals.  And  it  looks  new,  or,  more 
precisely,  timeless.  The  "lily-pad"  columns 
are  wonders  of  the  modern  world,  magical 
when  light  enters  through  the  tubing.  It 
would  be  "like  working  in  a  glade  in  a  pine 
forest,"  Wright  said  as  he  declared  his  fin- 
ished building  a  masterpiece. 

He  got  no  argument  from  his  old  mod- 
ernist adversary:  "My  favorite  building  of 
Wright's  is  the  great  Racine  Johnson  Wax 
offices,"  Philip  Johnson  says.  "What  he  did 
was  something  that's  unheard  of  in  the 
business  world. . . .  What  did  he  do?  ...  He 
built  a  palace,  he  built  a  church.  He  built 
something  that  just  soared.  It's  the  finest 
room,  maybe,  in  the  United  States." 

After  the  building  that  Edgar  Tafel, 
echoing  those  who  have  compared 
Wright's  unruly  talent  to  Beethoven's,  called 
"his  Ninth  Symphony,"  there  was  no  stop- 
ping Wright.  He  set  up  a  second  Taliesin  in 
the  Arizona  desert  outside  Phoenix,  where 
he  would  move  his  Fellowship  during  the 
winter,  and  over  the  next  20  years  he  and 
his  apprentices  turned  out  drawings  and 
plans  for  more  than  350  buildings.  Some 
would  not  be  built.  Some  would  not  be 
completed  until  after  he  died.  But  all  would 
be  provocative  and  controversial,  and  all 
would  bear  the  unmistakable  stamp  of 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  Asked  once  how  he 
could  possibly  conceive  and  oversee  so 
many  different  projects— more  than  at  any 
other  time  in  his  career— Wright  just  smiled 
and  said,  "I  can't  get  it  out  fast  enough." 

His  ego  and  his  ambition  never  dimin- 
ished. "Wright  was  a  media  figure  before 
there  were  media  figures,"  Goldberger  says. 
"He  got  himself  out  there  to  keep  his  name 
in  front  of  people  all  the  time." 

He  was  a  relentless  self-promoter,  grab- 
bing the  spotlight  whenever  he  could  find 
one  (he  was  one  of  the  first  serious  artists 
ever  to  be  interviewed  on  television),  de- 
lighting in  shocking  everyone  around  him 
with  the  outrageous  and  the  controversial. 
"I  defy  anyone,"  he  once  said,  "to  name  a 
single  aspect  of  the  best  contemporary  ar- 
chitecture that  wasn't  first  done  by  me." 


6T  went  out  into  the  unknown,"  Wright  said 
J_many  years  after  he  had  abandoned 
Kitty  and  the  children  in  1909  for  Mamah 
Cheney,  "to  test  faith  in  Freedom.  Test  my 
faith  in  life,  as  I  had  already  proved  faith  in 
work."  His  family  was  destroyed.  All  he 
left,  Wright's  son  David  remembered,  were 
bills  to  be  paid. 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright  had  never  forgiven 
his  father  for  deserting  his  family;  now,  at 
age  42,  after  nearly  two  decades  of  mar- 
riage, at  what  seemed  like  the  height  of  his 
success,  he  did  precisely  the  same  thing. 
One  son  attacked  Wright  as  he  tried  to  leave, 
all  the  children  were  damaged  in  some  way, 
and  Kitty  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  dreaming 
that  he  would  come  back.  He  never  did. 

The  lovers  fled  to  Europe  for  a  year,  leav- 
ing in  their  wake  a  massive  and  very  public 
scandal.  Newspapers  published  editorials  con- 
demning them.  The  Chicago  Tribune  held 
Wright  responsible  for  what  it  called  "an 
affinity  tangle  . . .  unparalleled  even  in  the 
checkered  history  of  soul  mating."  In  Oak 
Park,  a  Presbyterian  minister  preached  that 
such  a  man  as  Wright  has  "lost  all  sense  of 
morality  and  religion  and  is  damnably  to  be 
blamed."  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  was  stunned 
by  the  ferocity  of  the  attacks,  but  he  never 
gave  up.  Mamah  was  his  true  partner. 

In  Berlin,  he  found  some  interest  in  his 
work;  his  Prairie  houses  seemed  refreshing 
to  a  handful  of  young  architects,  and  he 
prepared  a  portfolio  of  his  drawings  for 
publication  by  the  German  house  of  Ernst 
Wasmuth.  He  then  traveled  to  Italy,  where 
he  drank  in  architectural  history. 

In  1910,  Wright  abruptly  returned  to 
Oak  Park.  He  was  out  of  money  and  eager 
to  see  his  children.  Mamah  stayed  in  Eu- 
rope. Kitty  desperately  hoped  for  a  recon- 
ciliation, but  Wright  would  not  consider  it. 
He  began  work  on  Taliesin,  which  he  in- 
tended to  share  with  Mamah  once  she  was 
divorced.  Besides,  with  the  notoriety  the 
scandal  had  brought,  he  could  not  possi- 
bly live  in  Oak  Park,  and  so  he  found 
himself  back  in  the  Valley  of  his  ancestors, 
building  his  most  personal  and,  for  some, 
best  work,  a  fortress  sequestered  from  the 
storms  of  his  own  making. 

Mamah  Cheney  got  her  divorce  in  the 
summer  of  1911  and  moved  into  Taliesin,  ig- 
niting the  scandal  once  again.  A  reporter 
noted  that  Wright  had  been  spotted  carry- 
ing Cheney  across  a  stream  and  that  she 
had  exhibited  "a  good  deal  of  lingerie  of  a 
quality  not  often  on  display  in  that  part  of 
Wisconsin."  Finally,  on  Christmas  Day.  a 
defiant  Wright  held  a  press  conference  to 
explain  his  actions  to  the  world.  "The  ordi- 
nary man  cannot  live  without  rules  to  guide 
his  conduct,"  he  said.  But  he.  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright,  was  not  ordinary. 

The  lovers  would  live  together  at  Taliesin 
for  three  years.  She  worked  on  her  own 
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writings  and  enjoyed  her  children's  period* 
ic  visits  He  tried  to  make  amends  with 
Ins  own  children,  and  struggled  to  rebuild 

his  practice.  Wright  managed  to  land  the 
commission  for  the  Midway  Gardens  on 
Chicago's  South  Side  a  whole  block  to  be 
transformed  into  a  European-style  pleasure 
garden.  Assisted  by  his  son  John,  Wright 
hurled  himself  into  the  construction. 

What  happened  next,  on  an  August 
weekend  in  1914,  while  Frank  was  in 
Chicago  and  Mamah  was  entertaining  her 
children  and  dealing  with  some  workmen  at 
Taliesin,  is  almost  unspeakable.  Wright  had 
hired  a  West  Indian  named  Julian  Carlton  to 
serve  as  butler  and  handyman  at  Taliesin; 
Carlton's  wife  was  to  be  the  cook.  Then 
something  went  wrong;  no  one  would  ever 
know  precisely  what.  Mamah  may  have  told 
them  they  would  have  to  leave.  Meryle  Se- 
crest  describes  it  best:  "The  final  meal  that 
they  were  to  serve  was  lunch  on  Satur- 
day  Julian  Carlton  appeared  in  his  white 

jacket  and  served  lunch  as  usual.  He  then 
asked  permission  to  clean  some  carpets  with 
gasoline.  He  was  given  that  permission;  he 
went  outside,  and  instead  of  pouring  it  on 
the  carpets,  poured  it  all  the  way  around  the 
outsides  of  the  windows  and  doors." 

As  Mamah  and  the  others  continued 
lunch,  Carlton  quietly  bolted  the  doors  and 
windows.  Then  he  lit  the  gasoline.  In  sec- 
onds the  house  was  engulfed  in  flames. 
When  those  inside  tried  to  flee,  Carlton 
hacked  them  to  death  with  an  ax.  "If  you 
can  imagine,  this  all  happened  in  a  fraction 
of  a  second,"  Secrest  continues.  "He  had 
killed  Mamah  ...  by  splitting  her  skull.  He 
also  did  the  same  with  her  son.  He  at- 
tacked her  daughter.  Everything  was  in  dis- 
array, people  were  screaming,  trying  to 
jump  out  of  windows,  [but]  they  were  a  sto- 
ry and  a  half  above  the  ground.  One  man 
jumped  out,  broke  his  arm,  was  in  flames, 
was  rolling  on  the  ground.  Other  men  were 
being  butchered. ...  Of  the  nine  people 
who  had  sat  down  to  luncheon,  seven  were 
dead  or  dying." 

In  his  grief,  Wright  refused  to  let  the  un- 
dertaker touch  the  body  of  the  woman  he 
had  loved.  Instead,  he  had  his  own  carpen- 
ters fashion  a  simple  wooden  box  for  her. 
There  was  no  formal  funeral  either.  The 
coffin  was  placed  on  a  plain  farm  wagon, 
covered  with  flowers,  and  drawn  by  horses. 
Wright's  son  John  and  two  cousins  helped 
him  bury  her  in  the  little  cemetery  behind 
his  mother's  family  chapel.  "I  wanted  to  fill 
the  grave  myself,"  Wright  remembered. 
"No  monument  yet  marks  the  spot  where 

she  was  buried Why  mark  the  spot 

where  desolation  ended  and  began?" 


"It  wasn't  his  nature  to  sutler  prolonged 
boutS  of  whatever  cause,"  (iill  said.  "He 
bounced  back.  He  liked  to  be  on  the  edge 
and  this  was  another  case  where  tragedy 
provided  an  edge  and  then  he  came  back 
and  started  life  over." 

As  Wright  would  say,  "In  action  there  is 
release  from  anguish  of  mind."  Taliesin 
would  be  rebuilt. 

But  he  never  forgot  the  woman  who  in- 
spired it.  Nobody,  not  Olgivanna  and  cer- 
tainly not  Miriam  Noel,  could  make  him 
do  that.  Today,  a  small  stone  against  a  pro- 
tecting tree  modestly  marks  the  grave  of 
Mamah  Cheney.  It  is  in  view  of  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright's  Taliesin,  which  continues  to 
obstinately  survey  the  Valley  from  its  spec- 
tacular perch  a  half-mile  away.  Just  a  few 
yards  from  Mamah's  is  Wright's  own  im- 
pressive grave  site— only,  the  grave  is  empty. 

We  study  the  past  not  to  undo  it.  No 
amount  of  study  can  change  the 
strange  days  and  hard  events  of  Wright's 
life.  We  are  drawn  particularly  to  biography, 
which  Thomas  Carlyle  described  as  history, 
because  we  sense  that  in  the  pursuit  and  in- 
vestigation of  those  who  have  gone  before 
us  lies  example.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  life 
and  work,  the  intimacy  and  grandiosity, 
greed  and  generosity,  bombast  and  wisdom, 
triumph  and  tragedy,  are  suffused  with  his 
outsize  heroic  example. 

Our  own  age  mistakenly  sees  the  hero  as 
perfect,  delighting— indeed,  salivating— over 
the  prospect  of  error  and  fault,  forgetting 
what  history  has  always  told  us:  that  in  the 
hero  we  find  a  perverse  and  utterly  fascinat- 
ing study  of  strength  and  weakness,  a  rivet- 
ing psychological  drama  in  which  contradic- 
tory, opposing,  even  warring  traits  negotiate 
for  supremacy  and  ultimate  authorship.  We 
are  in  a  sense  privileged  to  accompany  such 
a  great  man  as  he  makes  so  many  mistakes. 
It  is  in  the  frustrating  and  sublime  interplay 
of  art  and  mess  that  the  real  lessons  of 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  begin  to  emerge. 

In  1943,  Wright  got  his  most  difficult  and 
most  important  commission:  designing  a 
museum  in  New  York  City  to  house  the  vast 
collection  of  nonobjective  paintings  amassed 
by  the  copper  king  Solomon  R.  Guggen- 
heim. It  was  his  first  great  commission  in  a 
great  American  city,  and  Wright  was  all  of 
76  years  old.  Perversely,  perhaps  to  distance 
himself  even  farther  from  his  betrayed  men- 
tor, Louis  Sullivan,  Wright  had  openly  but 
rather  disingenuously  disdained  the  city  all 
his  life:  it  was,  he  said,  "a  place  fit  for  bank- 
ing and  prostitution  and  not  much  else  ...  a 
prison-house  for  the  soul."  The  dominance 
of  the  modernists  further  fanned  the  flames 
of  his  apparent  disgust.  Striding  along  Fifth 
Avenue,  gesturing  with  his  cane,  Wright  was 
happy  to  dismiss  everything  he  saw,  especial- 
ly when  reporters,  whom  he  had  learned  to 


manipulate  with  startling  aplomb,  were  ne* 
by.  The  Manhattan  skyline  was  merely  "be 
es  next  to  boxes  ...  a  glassified  landscape  . 
style  lor  style's  sake  by  the  glass-box  boys.' 

The  glass-box  boys,  their  painter  friend 
and  the  critics  were  hardly  enthusiast 
about  Wright's  great  plan  for  the  Gugge 
heim,  a  gigantic  spiral  (a  design  he  had  fli 
ed  with  for  years),  an  American  ziggun 
where  the  interior  was  to  be  one  continuo 
ramp.  Visitors  would  start  at  the  top  ar 
work  their  way  down.  One  writer  called  t 
architect  "Frank  Lloyd  Wrong."  Twenty-o: 
well-known  artists,  including  Willem 
Kooning  and  Robert  Motherwell,  oppose 
the  design,  arguing  that  it  would  be  impos 
ble  to  display  their  work  properly  on  the  m 
seum's  curved,  sloping  walls.  Wright  reph 
by  denouncing  the  "incubus  of  habit"  th 
beset  their  minds;  painters  would  produ 
finer  art,  he  said,  if  they  knew  it  would  be 
his  museum. 

In  the  end,  Robert  Moses,  the  man 
charge  of  all  major  construction  in  New  Yo 
City,  would  have  to  exert  his  considerable  i 
fluence  to  get  a  recalcitrant  board  of  sta 
dards  and  appeals  to  go  along  with  Wrigh 
unorthodox  design.  ("I  want  the  Gugge 
heim  built"  was  Moses's  alleged  comman 
ment  to  the  board.)  In  1956,  13  years  after 
was  proposed,  with  Wright  nearing  9 
ground  was  broken  for  what  some  still  c 
scribed  as  "a  washing  machine"  by  the  pai 

By  the  spring  of  1959  the  Guggenhei 
was  almost  complete,  and  Wright  w 
supervising  the  final  details  from  his  stud 
at  Taliesin  West  in  Arizona.  Though  1 
eyesight  had  begun  to  fail,  he  still  rose  t 
ery  morning  eager  to  get  back  to  the  dra 
ing  table. 

When  his  first  wife,  Kitty,  died  that  sprin 
his  son  David  withheld  the  news  from  1 
father  for  a  day.  Wright  wept  when  he  final 
heard  what  had  happened  to  the  woman  1 
had  abandoned  half  a  century  earlier.  "Wl 
didn't  you  tell  me  as  soon  as  you  knew 
he  asked.  "Why  should  I  have  bothered 
David  answered.  "You  never  gave  a  go 
damn  for  her  when  she  was  alive." 

Not  long  after,  Wright  complained 
stomach  pains  and  was  hospitalized 
Phoenix.  Surgery  to  remove  an  intestinal  o 
struction  was  successful,  but  five  days  lafc 
on  April  9,  1959,  Wright  died  quietly  in  1 
sleep.  He  was  91,  and  no  one  in  the  imm 
diate  family  could  quite  believe  him  gon 
"My  feeling  towards  my  grandfather,"  Er 
Lloyd  Wright  says,  "was  that  he  was 
most  immortal." 

Wright's  disciples  loaded  his  coffin  in 
a  pickup  truck  and  drove  for  28  hou 
to  Wisconsin.  At  Taliesin,  he  was  carri< 
on  a  flower-strewn  farm  wagon,  just 
Mamah  Cheney  had  been.  He  was  laid 
rest  within  yards  of  her,  and  not  far  fro 
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hank  Lloyd  Wright 

his  molher.  A  Unitarian  clergyman  read 
one  of  Wright's  favorite  passages  from 
Emerson:  "Whoso  would  be  a  man  must 
be  a  nonconformist. . . .  Nothing  is  at  last 
sacred  but  the  integrity  of  your  own  mind." 
Olgivanna,  his  third  wife,  died  in  1985, 
and  her  ashes  were  placed  at  Taliesin  West. 
Her  followers,  granting  her  dying  wish,  se- 
cretly exhumed  the  body  of  her  husband, 
had  it  cremated,  and  had  the  ashes  trans- 
ported back  to  Arizona,  where  to  this  day 
they  rest  next  to  hers  in  a  garden  wall. 
Many  family  members  and  associates  were 
outraged;  David  Wright,  the  son  who  had 
struggled  for  so  long  to  understand  the  diffi- 
cult man  who  was  his  father,  called  it  "grave 
robbing."  Even  in  death,  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  was  at  the  center  of  controversy. 

61% /T  y  father  taught  me,"  Wright  once 
1 VI  said,  "that  a  symphony  was  an  edi- 
fice of  sound.  And  I  learned  pretty  soon 
that  it  was  built  by  the  same  kind  of  mind 
in  much  the  same  way  that  a  building  is 
built.  And  when  that  came  to  me  I  used  to 
sit  and  listen  to  Beethoven.  He  was  a  great 
architect.  The  two  minds  are  quite  similar 
because  they  arrange  and  build  . . .  plot 
and  plan  in  very  much  the  same  way." 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright  was  sui  generis,  and 
critics,  family  members,  historians,  and  ap- 
prentices have  noticed  the  similarities  be- 
tween Wright  and  Beethoven.  They  both 
seem  to  have  sprung  up  relatively  unconnect- 
ed to  discernible,  inheritable  schools  of  influ- 
ence, both  lives  were  filled  with  perhaps  un- 


necessary Sturm  und  Drang,  and  both  lei 
lew  clues  as  to  how  one  might  lollow  in  thJ 
footsteps.  The  architect  lived  heroically,  monj 
mentally,  flitting  imperiously  among  the  me 
mortals  and  leaving  a  legacy  of  stunning  a 
and  conflicting  emotion. 

Cronon  finds  the  key  to  coming  to  tern 
with  Wright  in  his  lifelong  passion  for  n 
ture  and  in  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  tra 
scendental  vision:  "There's  a  wonderf 
passage  from  Emerson,  which  seems  to  n 
to  come  closer  to  capturing  Frank  Llo> 
Wright  than  any  other  ...  in  which  he  sa> 
'Every  spirit  builds  itself  a  house;  and  b 
yond  its  house  a  world;  and  beyond 
world  a  heaven.  Know  then,  that  the  wor 
exists  for  you:  build,  therefore,  your  ow 
world.'  And  that  vision  of  the  Romantic 
nius,  the  artist,  taking  the  world  and  rei 
venting  it,  making  it  in  its  own  right— ft; 
lowing  that  personal  idiosyncratic  vision 
utterly  what  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  is  about 

Brendan  Gill  understood:  "What  an 
chitect  is  said  to  be  about:  provide  your  f< 
low  human  beings  with  the  best  possib 
shelter  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Frai 
really  believed  that,  and  then  in  the  makii 
of  temples,  very  ambitious  temples,  tn 
temples  like  the  [Beth  Sholom]  Synagogi 
[near  Philadelphia]  or  the  Unity  Temple 
Oak  Park,  other  temples  of  art,  like  tl 
Guggenheim,  ...  he  was  able  . . .  out  of  h 
arrogance  to  create  something  which  is  se 
less.  Of  course,  he  designed  those  thing 
but  they  are  purged  of  him.  They  are  a 
his  monuments,  they  are  monuments  for 
of  us  and  all  of  us  gain  from  these  mon 
ments  in  a  way  that  is  not  that  simple  a 
of  egoism  on  the  part  of  a  great  man."  □ 


Brad  Pitt 


CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    289    \T\  A  River  RuUS 

Through  It— the  Robert  Redford  film  that 
more  or  less  made  Pitt  in  Hollywood. 

Skerritt  said,  "You  could  see  that  he  was 
going  to  be  one  of  those  that  they  would 
choose— and  the  Powers  That  Be  always  seem 
to  choose  who's  going  to  be  the  heir  appar- 
ent. Redford  was  that.  Cruise  was  that.  Now 
Pitt.  It  has  been  seven  years  since  we  made 
A  River  Runs  Through  It,  and  Brad  was  still 
somewhat  green  and  insecure.  But  it  was  the 
first  time  you  could  see  this  . . .  mystique. 
Like  Steve  McQueen.  You  want  more  from 
this  guy  than  he  is  willing  to  give  you." 

At  the  outset,  Pitt  had  doubts  about  do- 
ing Meet  Joe  Black,  not  least  because 
it  relies  on  the  audience's  willingness  to  be- 
lieve that  a  65-year-old  media  mogul  (Hop- 
kins) can  commune  with  the  spirit  of  Death. 
"When  I  first  sat  down  with  Marty,  he  was 


doing  his  best  to  describe  it,"  Pitt  recalled 
"but  he  said  there  was  no  way  he  coul 
because  it  sounded  like  a  Whoopi  Gol 
berg  concept  movie."  ("I  kept  apologizii 
to  him,"  Brest  told  me.  '"I  know  this  soun< 
dumb,  but  it's  not  that,  it's  not  ...'")  P 
continued,  "I  thought,  Marty's  made  son 
good  movies,  but  there  is  no  way  I'm  doi 
this  picture.  And  then  I  got  the  script.  If 
actually  quite  beautiful." 

Meet  Joe  Black  is  sharply  written  by  Holl 
wood  veteran  Bo  Goldman,  among  othei 
but  I  can  see  why  Brest  had  a  time  explainir 
it.  The  movie,  which  reportedly  ran  over  bu 
get  to  $90  million,  is  more  than  two  and 
half  hours  long,  and  juggles  at  least  four  m 
jor  plotlines.  The  film  covers  every  big,  en 
of-life  issue  with  the  exception,  I  believe, 
taxes.  It's  the  story  of  Hopkins's  character 
rich,  contented  Bill  Parrish,  a  man  beloved  I 
his  daughters,  Susan  (Forlani),  who  is  his  1 
vorite,  and  Allison  (Harden),  a  sort  of  Ufa 
hostess  seemingly  bent  on  annoying  her  di 
with  the  details  of  his  upcoming  birthd; 
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liree.  It's  also  the  story  of  Joe  Black,  Death 
carnate,  an  all-knowing  but  awkward  soul 
ho,  in  exchange  for  an  instructive  holiday  in 
ll's  world  of  money  and  corporate  intrigue, 
Ktpones  the  old  man's  impending  demise. 

I  funny,  exhausting,  I  cried  my  eyes  out,  but 
m't  ask  me  to  encapsulate  everything  this 
ovie  is  trying  to  say. 

Pitt  doesn't  even  try.  His  summary  of  the 
ajor  themes  is  terse:  "Time's  up." 

The  film  is  slowed  by  Brest's  old-fashioned 
ice,  but  the  acting  is  consistently  wonder- 

1,  and  there's  enough  heat  in  the  love  scenes 
tween  Pitt  and  Forlani  to  make  you  forget 
Dse  100  years  in  Tibet.  Pitt  gives  an  elegant- 
restrained  performance,  and  it's  a  bonus 
see  him  paired  again  with  Hopkins,  his 
-gends  of  the  Fall  co-star.  Their  fellow  ac- 
■s  found  them  easy  to  be  with  on-camera 
d  at  other  times. 

Said  Claire  Forlani,  "There  was  a  mo- 
;nt  when  Tony  and  Brad  were  off-camera, 
my  eyeline,  and  they  were  sitting  on  boxes, 
iding  magazines.  In  fact,  Marcia  and  I 
:re  standing  next  to  each  other,  and  I  think 
5  said  something  like  'That's  $30  million 
ting  right  there.'  It  was  a  really  sweet  im- 

2,  though,  just  seeing  Tony  and  Brad  sit- 
g  on  apple  boxes,  reading  magazines." 
Pitt  is  happy  with  the  film  and  his  perfor- 
ince,  but  when  I  innocently  mentioned  his 
■nantic  appeal,  the  gorgeous  shoulders 
mped,  the  soft  pool-blue  eyes  clouded, 
d  he  muttered,  "Rotten  conversation." 

"I  think  he  suffers— or  feels  that  he  suf- 
s— for  his  great  good  looks,"  said  Laura 
>kin,  president  of  Fox  2000,  which  is  mak- 
;  Fight  Club.  "Someone  described  him  as 
cream  on  the  screen.  You  can't  resist  him. 

I I  think  his  good  looks  become  a  motiva- 
n  for  him  to  do  something  more  daring." 
That  would  be  Fight  Club,  all  right.  Based 
the  1996  novel  by  Chuck  Palahniuk,  it  de- 
ls a  netherworld  of  urban  chaos  in  which 
)  young  men  hold  secret,  after-hours  box- 
I  matches  in  the  basements  of  bars.  It's  vi- 
nt  and  subversively  funny  (particularly  a 
it  in  the  book  where  the  protagonist,  em- 
>yed  as  a  waiter,  dips  his  penis  into  a 
een  of  soup  "like  an  elephant  drinking 
lp  through  its  little  trunk").  I  could  see 
>v  the  story  would  appeal  to  Pitt's  love  of 
ital  realism.  "Usually,  the  next  project  is 

answer  to  the  last,"  he  said.  "This  one 
lly  gets  me  going." 

"So  you're  happy  with  the  script?"  I  asked. 
"Yeah."  His  eyes  twinkled  with  mischief, 
lot  of  people  won't  be." 
"Why?" 

I  He  looked  at  me  incredulously.  "C'mon! 
u  read  the  book!" 

lready  it  was  twilight  on  the  lawn.  Pitt, 

tLwho  had  gone  inside  for  a  fresh  supply 

drinks  and  cigarettes,  returned  now  to 

porch  as  an  old  Stone  Temple  Pilots 


song  came  floating  through  the  living-room 
windows.  Pitt  leaned  against  the  wall— I 
was  struck  again  by  his  calm,  that  eternal 
reserve  of  patience.  Questions  about  his  ca- 
reer choices  seemed  to  boomerang  off  that 
attitude  of  reserve.  Since  he  played  a  drifter 
in  Thelma  and  Louise,  his  stature  has  kept 
rising  as  he's  moved  through  Legends  of  the 
Fall,  Interview  with  the  Vampire,  and  Twelve 
Monkeys,  for  which  he  won  a  Golden  Globe. 
But  his  last  two  pictures,  The  Devil's  Own 
and  Seven  Years  in  Tibet,  were  duds,  and 
there's  talk  in  Hollywood  that  Brad  Pitt 
needs  a  hit. 

"Yeah,  I've  heard  that,"  he  said.  "And  it 
goes  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other.  If  you 
start  making  choices  out  of  fear,  you're  al- 
ready fucked." 

And  it  may  just  be  that  Pitt,  a  star  who 
makes  actorly  choices,  hasn't  yet  found  the 
role  that  perfectly  satisfies  both  his  darker 
impulses  and  the  audience's  constant  ro- 
mantic cravings.  I  mentioned  a  book  I'd 
been  reading,  about  a  British  soldier  who 
straddles  all  the  divides,  and  after  jotting 
down  its  title,  Pitt  started  talking  about 
the  advantages  of  being  able  to  create  one's 
own  material.  "That's  what's  great  about 
giving  Damon  and  Affleck  credit,"  he  said, 
referring  to  the  fact  that  Matt  and  Ben 
had  written  the  hit  Good  Will  Hunting. 
"Those  guys  made  the  material.  That's 
huge." 

"Are  you  jealous  at  all?" 

He  shook  his  head  firmly.  "Absolutely 
not.  That's  something  to  inspire  you.  That 
just  tells  you  if  you're  sitting  around  com- 
plaining, you're  a  piece  of  shit.  Right?" 

Pitt  stretched  his  arms  and  folded  them 
over  his  chest.  He  looked  at  me  intently. 
"It's  all  experiments  right  now.  A  relation- 
ship with  a  woman  is  an  experiment.  It's 
all  an  experiment." 

4T  hadn't  quite  realized  what  an  all- 
X  American  guy  Brad  is,"  said  Marcia 
Gay  Harden.  "When  his  mum,  a  lovely 
woman,  came  to  the  Rhode  Island  set,  I  re- 
member her  saying,  'Well,  gee,  I  just  don't 
understand  it— the  girls  seem  to  love  Brad. 
They  just  come  up  to  the  house.'  I  was 
smiling  to  think  that  all  this  has  occurred 
to  this  young  guy,  and  he  seems  to  handle 
it  beautifully.  He's  been  brought  up  well." 

Though  understandably  protective  of  his 
parents,  whom  he  flew  to  Ireland  at  the 
end  of  The  Devil's  Own  shoot,  Pitt  told  me 
he'll  show  them  scripts  from  time  to  time- 
but  more  than  that.  "I'm  at  that  stage 
where  your  parents  become  your  friends  in- 
stead of  your  nurturers." 

In  the  dozen  or  so  years  since  he 
packed  his  car  and  headed  west,  Pitt  has 
formed  a  tight  circle  of  non-parental 
friends,  people  such  as  Feldsher,  who  actu- 
ally lives  in  New  York,  and  Keener  and  her 


husband,  Dermot  Mulroney,  whom  he 
calls  his  other  family.  These  people  offer 
"wisdom,  decency.  Funny  shit." 

It's  hard,  then,  to  escape  the  impression 
that  Pitt,  for  all  his  glorious  sex  appeal,  is 
essentially  a  domestic  guy.  "Homesteader  is 
the  word  for  it,"  said  Feldsher.  He's  fun- 
loving,  to  be  sure,  "the  king  of  flatulence," 
said  Aidan  Quinn.  But  he  doesn't  seem  like 
the  kind  of  guy  to  throw  a  girl  over  lightly. 

"When  he's  in  a  'relationship'  relation- 
ship, he's  very  committed,"  said  Feldsher. 
"And  he  believes  deeply  in  the  joy  and  sin- 
gular possibilities  that  can  come  out  of 
sharing  your  life  with  someone." 

Pitt  told  me  as  much  himself  when  our 
subject  inevitably  shifted  to  love  and  mar- 
riage. "It's  fantastic,"  he  said.  "What's  a 
bigger  high?  Spending  your  life  with  anoth- 
er—I feel  I'd  be  quite  good  at  it.  If  I  find  it, 
I  find  it.  If  I  don't,  I  don't.  But  I  think  with 
another  person  in  your  life  you  have  the  op- 
portunity to  get  further,  to  grow  more." 

So  I  wondered  about  his  breakup  with 
Paltrow.  They  had  seemed  so  devoted— 
"madly  in  love"  wouldn't  be  an  exaggera- 
tion. Paltrow,  25,  is  the  daughter  of  actress 
Blythe  Danner  and  producer  Bruce  Pal- 
trow. She  spent  her  teenage  years  in  Man- 
hattan, in  an  East  Side  town  house,  and 
went  to  Spence,  the  exclusive  girls'  school. 
When  I  interviewed  her  last  summer  she 
seemed  sophisticated  and  bright,  and  may- 
be a  little  hard  on  people— not  mean,  just 
competitive  in  the  way  of  popular,  pretty 
girls. 

I  told  Pitt  I  had  talked  to  Paltrow. 

"Oh,  really?"  he  said,  looking  surprised. 

I  was  about  to  continue,  but  Pitt  cut  me 
off.  "I  don't  want  to  know  what  she  said." 

There  are  a  lot  of  rumors  going  around 
Los  Angeles  and  New  York  about  what 
happened,  some  of  them  suggesting  that 
Paltrow  may  have  wavered  in  her  commit- 
ment, and  that  it  was  Pitt  who  called  off 
the  engagement.  "Obviously  there's  curiosity 
about  [the  breakup],  because  there  wasn't 
a  lot  said  about  it,"  said  Keener,  keeping 
tight-lipped.  "Everyone  only  has  a  piece  of 
the  puzzle  except  for  the  two  of  them." 

"So  what  happened?"  I  asked  Pitt. 

"Well,  I  mean,  you  know  what  hap- 
pened," he  said  mildly. 

"But  why?" 

He  laughed.  "Ahh,  no."  Then  he  said, 
"Isn't  it  true  of  a  lot  of  people?  Since  you 
started  dating,  there's  always  been  that  peri- 
od until  you  find  the  one  you  want  to  go 
the  distance  with?" 

"But  you  thought  you  had  found  the  one." 

He  looked  away.  "But  I  was  wrong.  You 
figure  it  out." 

Feldsher  told  me,  "I  thank  God  for  his 
relationship  with  Gwyneth.  I  think  it  was 
a  great  thing.  First  of  all,  they  were  really 
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happj  For  a  long  time.  Gwyneth  is  much 
more  savvy  than  Brad  about  the  business, 
having  grown  up  with  her  mom,  Blylhe, 
and  her  dad.  Bruce,  in  the  Hollywood  milieu. 
She  was  very  helpful  to  Brad  in  that  way. 
And  when  the  relationship  ended,  O.K., 
maybe  it  was  painful  and  they  both  found 
out  it  wasn't  for  them,  but  he's  certainly 
much  better  for  it,  and  1  hope  she  is  as  well. 

"I  think  she  taught  Brad  a  lot  about  ex- 
isting in  the  klieg  lights,  and  1  think  he 
taught  her  a  lot  about  it  being  O.K.  to  live 
out  of  them  that  it  doesn't  mean  you  don't 
exist. . . .  Brad  is  incredibly  sophisticated  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  but  in  terms 
of  the  language  of  sophistication,  Gwyn- 
nie's  got  that  down. . . .  She's  very  familiar 
with  the  topography  of  a  sophisticated  in- 
ternational life.  And  Pitt's  not.  So  in  sound 
bites  she's  able  to  convey  that." 

Pitt  didn't  appear  to  be  in  a  hurry  to 
change  the  subject  and  said,  "Listen,  there 
are  painkillers  for  this  and  Band-Aids  for 
that,  but  the  bottom  line  is  there  are  tough 
times  and  good  times.  One  of  the  scenes  I 
love  in  Joe  Black  is  when  my  character  says, 
'You  do  the  best  you  can,  and  if  you're 
lucky,  you  take  some  perfect  pictures  with 
you."  And  I  wouldn't  trade  any  of  the  rotten 
times.  They're  vital  to  defining  who  you  are, 
what  you  want,  how  you  want  to  live— all 
those  grand  little  topics." 

I  asked  him  if  he  thought  he  had  rushed 
into  his  engagement  to  Paltrow. 

He  smiled  at  my  persistence.  "No,"  he 
said  emphatically.  "I  believed." 

"Have  you  talked  to  her  since?" 

He  laughed.  "It's  done." 

For  the  past  several  months,  Pitt  has  been 
going  out  with  Jennifer  Aniston.  "Oh,  God,  I 
don't  know,"  he  said  when  I  mentioned  her. 
"I  have  no  idea  what  to  tell  you.  No  idea." 
He  wrapped  his  arms  around  his  chest  and 
looked  at  me  sweetly,  but  said  no  more.  Peo- 
ple who  know  Aniston  describe  her  as  warm, 
down-to-earth,  uncomplicated— "an  angel." 

4T  think  Pitt  will  always  believe  he's  com- 
X  promising  as  long  as  he's  just  acting," 
Feldsher  told  me  a  few  weeks  after  I'd  left 
L.A.  And  it  is  probable  that  Brad  Pitt  him- 
self, now  in  his  middle  30s,  does  not  think 
he  has  come  close  to  giving  audiences  all 
that  they  want  from  him.  As  Pakula  suc- 
cinctly remarked,  "There's  something  about 
Brad  that  still  seems  like  it's  being  formed." 
But  that  evening,  as  nearly  as  could  be 
made  out  from  his  voice,  Brad  Pitt's  big,  ide- 
alistic heart  was  at  peace.  With  his  arms  still 
wrapped  around  him,  he  said,  "I'm  not  in  a 
hurry.  Listen,  if  it's  not  right,  I  don't  want  it. 
I'm  telling  you  straight:  it's  a  damned  good 
time  of  my  life."  □ 
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Edwina  Hicks  Brudenell's  jackel  dress  by  Chrislir 
Lacroix  Haule  Couture;  skirt  from  Jana  Starr  Antiques  Lt> 
N.Y.C;  gloves  from  Patricia  Paslor,  Vintage  Fashion; 
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jewelry  by  Fred  Leighlon,  from  Fred  leighlon,  NYC. 
Allegro  Hicks's  dress  by  Christian  lacroix  Haule 
Coulure,  all  |ewelry  by  Fred  Leighlon,  (rom  Fred  Leighlon, 
NYC  India  Hicks's  hair  ornamenl  by  Legeron;  Verdura 
earrings  Irom  Verdura,  NYC  Alexandra  Ormond 
Hughes's  dress  by  Fernando  Sanchez,  by  special  order 
from  Fernando  Sanchez,  2 1 2-929-5060;  shrug  by 
Christian  Lacroix  Haule  Coulure;  manlilla  by  Ragtime; 
mules  by  Valentino  Haule  Coulure,  hairpiece  by  Jana 
Starr,  from  Jana  Starr  Antiques  Ltd.,  NYC,  earrings,  ring, 
!  mooches  by  Fred  Leighton,  from  Fred  Leighlon, 
NYC  Page  299:  Natasha  Fraser-Cavassoni's  corset 
by  Carnival  Creations,  from  Carnival  Creations  stores 
nationwide;  skirl  by  Barbara  Turk  Page  300: 
Samantho  Boardman's  flower  by  Legeron,  Serena 
Boardman's  stole  by  Maria  V.  Pinto  Designs,  by  special 
order  from  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC  Page  301:  For 
Lord  Glenconner's  Sulka  luxedo,  shirt,  vest,  and  bow  tie, 
call  800-75SULKA;  cape  and  hat  from  Angels  & 
Bermans,  gloves  by  Porlolano,  from  Bergdorf 
Goodman,  NYC  Page  324:  Sir  Ion  McKellen  styled 
by  Kim  Debus  for  Jam  Arts,  |acket  by  Gucci,  from 
Gucci;  shirt  by  Prada,  from  Prado;  tie  by  Ralph  Lauren, 
from  Ralph  Lauren;  all  in  NYC. 


Beauty  and  Grooming 

Cover:  Sally  Hershberger  for  Sheer  Blonde  by  John 
Frieda    Pages  24  and  42:  See  credit  for  cover. 

Page  62:  Michael  lutin's  grooming  and  Betsey 
Osborne's  hair  and  makeup  by  Mally  Roncal  Page 
164:  Philip  Johnson's  grooming  by  Gila  Bass  for  Price, 
Inc  Page  170:  Simon  Doonan's  grooming  by  Losi  for 
the  Wall  Group  Pages  178-79:  Patty  Buchholz  for 
THE.  Artist  Agency  Page  187:  Top,  Carol  Federmon 
for  THE.  Artist  Agency;  bottom,  hair  and  makeup  by 
Janice  Kinigopoulos  and  Barbara  Zalcoff,  both  for 
THE.  Artist  Agency  Pages  188-89:  Susan  Sterling 
for  Marek  &  Associates  Page  192:  Marco  Scott  and 
Katrina  Borgslrom  both  for  Price,  Inc.  Pages  194-95: 
Lynn  Russell  for  LAtelier,  NYC  Page  196:  Hair  by  Tim 
Crespin  for  Jed  Root,  Inc.,  and  by  Fred  Van  De  Bunt  for 
the  Nubest  &  Co.  Salon;  makeup  by  Ayako  for  Nars 
and  by  Berla  Carnal  for  Jed  Root,  Inc.  Page  197: 
Sylvia  Rhone's  hair  by  Nelson  Vercher;  makeup  by 
Hiromi  Kobari  for  One.  All  others'  hair  by  Laurie  Foley 
for  Artists,  Frankie  Foye  for  Atlantis,  and  Fred  Van  De 
Bunt  for  the  Nubest  &  Co.  Salon;  all  others'  makeup 
by  Berta  Carnal  for  Jed  Root,  Inc.,  Aaron  de  Mey  for 
Fasia,  and  Grazia  for  Garren  New  York  Page  198: 
France  Dushane  for  Koko  Represents,  Kendra  Richards 
for  Cloulier  Page  200:  Gabriel  Saba  for  the  John 
Sahag  Workshop;  Sandrirre  van  Slee  for  Atlantis; 
Christine  Hackstaff  and  Noah  Hatton  for  Koko  Re- 
presents Page  202:  Susan  Sterling  for  Marek  & 
Associates.  Page  203:  Nikki  Wang  for  Sally  Harlor. 
Page  211:  All  makeup  from  Estee  Lauder.  Lesley 
Stahl's  lips  lined  with  Velvet  Lip  Slick  in  Ruby.  Judy 
Woodruff's  lips  lined  and  filled  with  Velvet  Lip  Stick  in 
Rose.  Ronald  Braso  for  Frederic  Fekkai  Beaute  de 
Provence;  Enzo  Laera  and  Grazia  for  Garren  New 
York;  Berta  Carnal  for  Jed  Root,  Inc.  On  Katie 
Couric's  face,  Lucidity  Light-Diffusing  Makeup  S.P.F.  8 
in  Vanilla  Beige;  on  her  cheeks,  Blush  All  Day  in 
Tawny.  On  Jane  Pauley's  cheeks,  Blushing  Natural 
CheekCreme  in  Spice  Passion;  on  her  lips,  Perfect 
Lipstick  in  Silent  Red.  Diane  Wiedenmann  for  Garren 
New  York;  Billy  B.  for  Streelers.  Pages  212-13: 
Diane  Sawyer's  hair  by  Vincent  Roppatte  for  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue,  makeup  by  Maria  Verel  for  Art  &  Commerce 
Barbara  Walters's  hair  by  Bryant  Renfroe,  makeup  by 


Lori  Klein.  Oprah  Winfrey's  hair  by  Andre  Walker; 
makeup  by  Fron  Cooper  for  LK&R  Page  214:  Hair 
by  George  Kyriakos  for  Sally  Harlor;  makeup  by 
Hiromi  Ando  for  Artists  Page  216:  John  Barrett  for  the 
John  Barrett"  Salon;  Onoda  for  Frame  Pages  218- 
19:  Hair  by  Louis  Angelo  for  Garren  New  York;  make- 
up by  Ayako  for  Nars,  Berla  Carnal  for  Jed  Root,  Inc., 
and  Lynn  Russell  for  LAtelier,  NYC.  Page  220: 
Aileen  Mehle's  hair  by  Enzo  Laera;  makeup  by 
Grazia,  both  for  Garren  New  York.  Page  226:  Sylvia 
Viau  for  Cloutier  Page  228:  Louis  Angelo  for  Garren 
New  York;  Jim  Breese  for  Marek  &  Associates;  Berta 
Carnal  for  Jed  Root,  Inc  Page  229:  Dawn  Mello's 
makeup  by  Annette  Williams  for  Bergdorf  Goodman. 
Alberto  Guzman  for  Marek  &  Associates,  Paul 
Podlucky  for  Mark  Edward  Inc.  Pages  230-31: 
Steven  Dillon  for  the  Brad  Johns  Salon;  Berta  Carnal 
for  Jed  Root,  Inc  Page  232:  Barbara  Farman  for 
Cloulier  Pages  238-39:  Louise  Miller  and  Kurt 
for  Pisces  Unlimited  Pages  240-41:  Rick  Gradone 
for  Jean  Gabriel  Kauss;  Susan  Sterling  for  Marek  & 
Associates  Page  242:  Assumpta  Clohessy  for  Price, 
Inc.;  Regine  Thorre  for  Sarah  Laird;  Maria  Verel  for  Art 
&  Commerce,  Harry  King  for  Artists  Page  247:  Akira 
for  Garren  New  York,  Creighton  for  Price,  Inc.;  Roque 
for  Artists  Page  248:  Kerry  Warn  and  Lisa  Efdridge 
for  Debbie  Walters;  Laurent  Saint  Cricq  for  Jose  Eber  of 
Beverly  Hills;  Lutz  for  Profile.  Pages  252-53:  Rick 
Gradone  for  Jean  Gabriel  Kauss;  Susan  Sterling  for 
Marek  &  Associates.  Page  254:  Hair  by  Harry  King 
for  Artists  and  by  Dan  Sharp  for  Garren  New  York; 
makeup  by  Berta  Carnal  for  Jed  Root,  Inc.,  and  by 
Tationa  Shoan.  Pages  258-59:  Hair  by  Marc 
Anthony  for  the  Wall  Group,  Cecilia  for  the  John  Atchi- 
son Salon,  and  Steven  Dillon  for  the  Brad  Johns  Salon, 
makeup  by  Berla  Carnal  for  Jed  Root,  Inc.,  James 
Kaliardos  for  the  Agency,  and  Susan  Sterling  for  Morek 
&  Associates  Pages  264-65:  Eric  Barnard  for  Clou- 
lier, Rick  Gradone  for  Jean  Gabriel  Kauss,  Lynn  Russell 
for  LAtelier,  NYC,  and  Susan  Sterling  for  Marek  & 
Associates  Page  266:  Hair-and-makeup  assistant, 
Avril  Shaikewitz  for  Cloulier.  Mitch  Stone,  Beth  Katz, 
Natalie  Miller,  Wendy  Ann  Rosen,  Edward  St.  George, 
and  Jetty  Stulzman  all  for  Cloulier;  Sally  Hershberger 
for  Sheer  Blonde  by  John  Frieda;  and  Jamal  for 
Smashbox  Beauty  Page  267:  John  Selaro  for  Yuki 
Sharoni-Beauly  &  Photo;  Carol  Shaw  for  Cloutier. 
Pages  268-69:  Rick  Gradone  for  Jean  Gabriel 
Kauss;  Tracey  Gray  for  Vernon  Jolly,  Inc  Pages  270- 
71:  Hair  by  Rick  Gradone  for  Jean  Gabriel  Kauss, 
Sally  Hershberger  for  Sheer  Blonde  by  John  Frieda, 
and  Diane  Wiedenmann  for  Garren  New  York;  make- 
up by  Jim  Breese  and  Susan  Sterling,  both  for  Marek  & 
Associates,  and  by  Lynn  Russell  for  LAtelier,  NYC 
Page  272:  Harry  King  for  Artists;  Berta  Carnal  for  Jed 
Root,  Inc.  Page  273:  Christine  Hackstaff  for  Koko 
Represents  Pages  274-75:  Sally  Hershberger  for 
Sheer  Blonde  by  John  Frieda;  James  Kaliardos  for  the 
Agency  Page  278:  Susan  Sterling  for  Marek  & 
Associates.  Pages  282-89:  See  credit  for  cover. 
Pages  290-301:  Alberto  Guzman  and  Mark 
Hayles  for  Marek  &  Associates;  Margret  Avery  for  the 
Stephen  Knoll  Salon.  Page  324:  Sir  Ian  McKellen's 
grooming  by  Genevieve  for  Sally  Harlor. 


Photographs  and  Miscellany 

Cover:  Rick  Floyd  for  Smashbox  Pages  24  and  42: 

See  credit  for  cover  Page  30:  From  the  Brooklyn 
Museum,  Museum  Collection  Fund  Page  94:  From 
Pictorial/Showtime  Page  96:  Top,  from  Photofest;  inset 


from  A.P./Wide  World  Photos  Page  100:  From  Ar- 
chive Photos  Page  104:  From  The  NBC  Nightly  News 
Page  1 10:  From  Magnum  Photos.  Page  1 14:  Top,  cour- 
tesy of  Vogue,  ©  1948  (renewed  1976)  by  the  Conde 
Nast  Publications  Inc,  inset  from  A.P./Wide  World 
Photos  Page  122:  Clockwise  from  top  left,  by  John 
Rowlings,  courtesy  of  Vogue,  ©  1944  (renewed  1972) 
by  the  Conde  Nast  Publications  Inc.;  by  Prigent,  courtesy 
of  Vogue,  ©  1952  (renewed  1980)  by  the  Conde 
Nast  Publications  Inc.;  by  Cecil  Beaton,  courtesy  of 
Vogue,  ©  1948  (renewed  1976)  by  the  Conde  Nast 
Publications  Inc.;  by  George  Hoyningen-Huene.  Pages 
130-31:  Large  photograph  from  NASA/The  Image 
Works;  inset  from  NASA/CNP/ Archive  Photos.  Page 
134:  Both  from  the  Russian  Space  Agency/NASA. 
Page  142:  Right,  from  the  Image  Works.  Page  146: 
From  NASA  Page  152:  Left,  from  R.PG./Sygma;  right, 
from  EPA/Agence  France-Presse  Page  154:  From 
Reuters/Reuters  TV/Archive  Photos  Page  158:  From 
A.P./Wide  World  Photos  Page  166:  Bottom,  ©  by 
Arnold  Newman  Page  170:  Bottom,  left  to  right, 
from  U.P.I./Corbis-Beltmann,  by  Robert  Trippet/Sipa 
Press,  Robert  Giroux/Reuters/Archive  Photos,  Fred 
Ward/Black  Star  Page  198:  Bottom,  from  Matrix. 
Page  200:  Bottom,  from  Matrix.  Page  206:  Bottom, 
from  Network/Saba  Page  214:  Television-screen  inset 
from  Photofest  Pages  218-19:  Stefan  Beckman  for 
Exposure  Page  236:  The  Williams  sisters  were  photo- 
graphed on  assignment  for  Newsweek  Page  247: 
Carpet,  leather  chair,  and  sofa  from  ABC  Carpet  & 
Home,  NYC  David  Yarntu  for  Pat  Bales  and  Associates. 
Page  248:  Bottom,  production  by  Bay  Vista  Produc- 
tion Services  Pages  252-53:  Rick  Floyd  for  Smash- 
box.  Page  254:  Props  by  Stefan  Beckman  for  Expo- 
sure. Page  260:  Bottom,  from  Sipa  Press.  Pages 
270-71:  Rick  Floyd  for  Smashbox  Page  273:  Pro- 
duction by  Steve  Bauerfemd  Pages  282-89:  See 
credit  for  cover.  Pages  284-87:  Location  provided  by 
Hyde  Hall,  operated  by  the  Friends  of  Hyde  Hall  Inc.,  a 
not-for-profit  organization;  a  New  York  State  Historic  Site 
and  National  Historic  Landmark,  Glimmerglass  State 
Park,  Cooperstown,  New  York  Page  290:  Paintings, 
clockwise  from  lop  left:  From  a  private  collection;  trans- 
parency courtesy  of  the  Adelson  Galleries.  From  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  DC;  gift  of  Curt  H. 
Reisinger;  photograph  of  painting  by  Lyle  Peterzell.  From 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London.  From  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art;  Arthur  Hoppock  Hearn  Fund, 
1916.  From  the  National  Gallery,  London,  Page  292: 
From  the  Aberdeen  Art  Gallery  and  Museums,  Scot- 
land. Page  298:  Left,  center,  from  the  Isabella  Stewart 
Gardner  Museum,  Boston.  Right,  lop  to  bottom,  from 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Gift  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  From  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art;  Bequest  of  Edith  Minturn  Phelps 
Stokes  (Mrs  I.  N  ),  1938.  From  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art;  Catharine  Lorillard  Wolfe  Collection; 
Wolfe  Fund,  1927  Pages  302-3:  ©  by  the  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  Foundation  Page  304:  ©  by  the  Solo- 
mon R  Guggenheim  Foundolion,  New  York  Page 
305:  ©  by  the  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  Foundation, 
Pages  306-7:  Clockwise  from  top  left,  from  the 
Avery  Library,  Drawings  and  Archives,  Columbia 
University;  by  Christopher  Little;  ©  by  the  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  Foundation;  from  the  Buffalo  &  Erie  Co 
Historical  Society;  by  Ezra  Sloller,  ©  by  Esto,  by  Pedro 
E.  Guerrero;  ©  by  Thomas  A.  Hemz  Pages  308-9: 
Large  photograph  ©  by  Esto,  inset  ©  by  the  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  Foundation  Page  311:  Top,  ©  by  the 
Minneapolis  Public  Library;  all  others  from  Lf.PI/ 
Corbis-Bettmann.  Pages  312-13:  large  photograph 
©  by  the  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  Foundation, 
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Michael  Lulin  asks  Scorpios  why  they  love  danger 


SCORPIO 


n> 


OCT.    24-NOV.    21 


Although  you  have  made  a  frightfully  noble  attempt  to  create  a  white- 
pickel  fence-famil)  tableau  u>  rival  that  of  John  Boy  and  the  rest  of  the 
clan  up  on  Walton's  Mountain,  it  yon  want  to  be  happy  now,  you'll  have- 
to  let  go  ol  that  illusion  and  surrender  to  reality.  It's  natural  to  want  a 
sale  space  lor  yourself  and  those  you  profess  to  care  lor.  With  Uranus 
in  your  4th  house  and  Neptune  about  to  enter  it,  though,  you  really 
should  figure  out  why  the  only  real  estate  that  ever  seems  to  interest 
you  is  located  at  the  base  of  an  active  volcano. 


SAGITTARIUS 


NOV.    22-DEC.    21 


Many  of  you  Sadges  have  just  about  had  it,  or  so  you  think.  You've 
been  through  so  much  that  you  can't  be  shocked  any  worse,  hurt  any 
deeper,  or  led  any  further  astray.  Some  of  you  have  invested  so  much 
energy  in  damage  control  that  it's  almost  impossible  for  you  to  get  agi- 
tated, even  when  you  bounce  a  check  or  hear  that  your  neighbor  was 
struck  by  lightning.  Don't  fret.  You're  facing  the  end  of  an  era,  so  such 
feelings  are  understandable.  Besides,  with  Uranus  direct  now,  you're  cop- 
ing by  overbooking  lunches  and  laughing  your  head  off.  God  bless  you. 


ys 


I  9 


CAPRICORN  \^      DEC.     22-JAN. 

With  Uranus  ruling  your  2nd  house,  there's  no  sense  worrying  about 
money,  because  just  when  you're  ready  to  pull  out  your  last  hair,  in 
comes  a  windfall.  So  you  may  as  well  order  one  more  for  the  road 
while  Neptune  finishes  staggering  around  at  the  end  of  Capricorn  this 
fall.  Glamour,  romance,  and  a  sense  of  mission  will  give  some  mem- 
bers of  your  sign  a  boost,  while  others  will  be  trapped  like  flies  in  a 
web  by  deceit  and  disillusionment.  It's  really  up  to  you,  so  which  will 
it  be?  A  time  of  productivity  or  a  descent  into  the  void? 

AQUARIUS       Wife-    JAN.     20      F  E  B       18 

Even  if  you  enjoyed  complete  economic  and  personal  freedom,  could 
all  the  money  in  the  world  bring  you  health  and  happiness  if  two  out- 
er planets  were  sending  momentous  waves  through  your  sign,  shaking 
up  your  body  and  your  mind?  It's  doubtful.  Part  of  you  is  way  beyond 
getting  much  of  a  charge  from  chasing  carrots  dangled  in  front  of  you. 
Once  the  day  dawns  when  you  actually  are  free  and  the  doors  of  your 
cage  swing  open— and  don't  worry,  that  day  is  coming— will  you  be 
ready?  Or  does  the  promise  of  total  liberation  give  you  the  willies? 


X 


FEB.     19-MARCH     20 


PISCES 

When  slow-moving  planets  transit  your  12th  house,  as  they  are  going 
to  be  doing  for  the  next  few  years,  Pisces  will  be  more  Piscean  than 
ever.  During  this  period,  you'll  have  to  integrate  the  warring  sides  of 
your  nature.  There's  that  loving,  eager-to-please,  hardworking,  socially 
conscious  achiever  in  you  who  is  always  waiting  for  a  chance  to  prove 
your  worthiness.  But  then  there's  that  rebellious,  claustrophobic,  de- 
pressed nonconformist  lying  around  inside  your  head,  who  is  liable  to 
do  anything  that  is  dangerous  or  forbidden.  The  best  to  both  of  you. 


TAURUS 


X 


APRIL    20  -  MAY    20 


There's  no  denying  that  today's  business  world  is  so  wacky  and  unpre- 
dictable that  tastes  and  styles  change  faster  than  the  weather.  It's  even 
more  complicated  for  Tauruscs  this  month  as  slow-moving  planets  start 
to  travel  through  your  midheaven.  You'll  find  it  difficult  to  second-guess 
popular  trends  and  figure  out  which  horse  to  bet  on.  Keep  in  mind  that 
the  line  between  success  and  failure  is  a  thin  one,  and  that  your  mood 
can  interfere  with  your  judgment.  You  could  miss  out  on  a  good  thing 
simply  because  you  woke  up  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  bed  that  day. 


X 


MAY    21-  JUNE    21 


GEMINI 

All  Geminis  are  experiencing  a  huge  raising  of  consciousness.  For  ex- 
ample, one  scientist  born  under  your  sign,  a  sworn  atheist,  recently 
stated  that  he  had  begun  to  think  he  has  a  soul  after  all.  Another 
Gemini  actually  went  to  law  school!  Nothing  less  than  the  passage  of 
Uranus  through  your  9th  house  could  cause  such  an  astounding  shift 
in  belief  or  get  a  Gemini  into  such  a  peculiar  place.  Your  friends  prob- 
ably admire  these  remarkable  developments.  Your  parents,  if  they  are 
still  around,  have  got  to  be  asking  themselves  where  they  went  wrong. 


JUNE    22-JULY    22 


CANCER 

When  the  ruler  of  your  8th  house  transits  your  8th  house,  which  con- 
trols finances,  it  is  time  for  you  to  come  to  terms  with  the  anxiety  you 
are  suffering  because  of  debts  you  have  acquired,  and  to  balance  your 
checkbook.  You  will  not  easily  achieve  either  by  staring  at  the  ceiling 
at  three  a.m.,  so  you  had  better  try  to  understand  the  bigger  fiscal  pic- 
ture. The  8th  house  of  your  horoscope,  incidentally,  also  rules  your  sex 
life.  At  a  time  like  this,  even  those  Cancers  who  are  known  to  be  extra- 
ordinarily shy  are  apt  to  be  found  cavorting  nude  in  public  places. 


Si 
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People  tend  to  blow  into  your  life  like  magic,  and  later— poop— fly  out 
again  without  the  slightest  warning.  No  wonder,  then,  that  when  you 
hear  the  screen  door  bang  once  again  you  have  to  question  whether 
you've  been  having  a  meaningful  relationship  with  another  adult  or  just 
a  silly  fling  with  a  capricious,  insensitive  adolescent.  When  it  comes  to 
the  subject  of  their  independence,  people  can  be  total  nutcases.  The 
only  thing  you  can  predict  for  certain,  when  the  ruler  of  your  7th 
house  is  changing  direction  in  that  house,  is  . . .   absolutely  nothing. 

VIRGO         I  ■  ,f       AUG.      23-SEPT.      22 

Now  that  geekiness  is  in,  you  can  start  boasting  about  some  of  those 
qualities  that  traditionally  make  people  loath  to  admit  that  they  are  Vir- 
gos.  Oddly,  with  Neptune  in  your  5th  house  since  1984,  you've  proba- 
bly been  living  a  romantic  and  ritzy  life,  free  of  the  characteristic  high-waisted 
nerdiness  usually  associated  with  your  sign.  As  your  6th-house  ruler 
moves  forward,  take  your  place  among  your  fellow  Virgos.  Work  like  a 
fiend.  Obsess  over  health.  Be  critical.  Preach  to  anyone  who  will  listen. 
And  try  to  remember  that  God  still  has  the  final  say. 


ARIES 


MARCH     21-APRIL    19 


Instead  of  getting  bogged  down  by  the  same  old  problems  with  your  per- 
sonal life— you're  either  dying  of  loneliness  or  being  hassled  for  your  self- 
ishness—with the  full  moon  in  your  solar  1st  and  7th  houses,  focus  on 
work.  Now  that  Mars  is  in  your  solar  6th  house,  you  will  at  least  have 
an  escape  route  and  should  be  able  to  find  ways  to  stay  busy  and  avoid 
confrontations.  Uranus  will  probably  present  you  with  some  cool  options, 
and,  thanks  to  Neptune,  it  may  be  dawning  on  you  that  the  career  you 
thought  you  were  in  love  with  is  turning  out  to  be  pretty  much  of  a  wash. 


LIBRA       &M»      SEPT.     23-OCT.     23 

Now  that  Pluto  and  Uranus  are  transiting  your  solar  3rd  and  5th  houses, 
respectively,  get  ready  to  do  some  fancy  dancing,  especially  if  you  care 
to  hold  on  to  the  personal  and  domestic  security  you've  built  over  the 
years  and  at  the  same  time  take  advantage  of  the  mobility  and  freedom 
your  creative  nature  requires.  That  means  you  certainly  should  be  able 
to  have  a  little  naughty  fun  outside  the  house  and  still  return  to  the  gen- 
tle comfort  of  the  fireside  when  you're  done.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Bible,  maybe,  where  is  it  written  that  you  can't? 


To  hear  Michael  Lutin  read  your  weekly  horoscope,  call  1-900-28V-FAIR  on  a  Touch-Tone  phone. 
Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 
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.our  11  look  at  it  and 
see  flashes  of  its  fire. 
Touch  it,  learn  to  know 
its  facets,  every  one,  by  heart. 

-o  take  it  off  would  be  like  leaving 
a  small  part  of  yourself  behind. 

Your  diamond,  extraordinary  and  rare 
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hy  wait? 


_^  diamond  of  a  carat  or  more. 
For  you,  for  now,  forever. 


V  quality  diamond  of  a  carat  or  more  is  so  rare  that  fewer  than  one  percent  <; 
Will  ever  own  one.  For  a  portfolio  of  award-winning  diamond  designs,  call  1-800-FOREVKR  D< 
or  see  your  local  jeweler,  wwi    adiamondisrorever.com  __ 

De  Beer 

,Fts  since  1888. 
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'roust  Questionnaire 


McKellen 

With  his  Broadway  smash, 
Amadeus,  and  his  stunning 
rendition  of  Richard  III, 
Sir  Ian  McKellen  has  become 
an  icon  of  British  drama. 
This  month,  as  McKellen 
stars  in  Apt  Pupil  and 
Gods  and  Monsters. 
he  pauses  here  to  praise 
such  diverse  talents 
as  Nelson  Mandela  and 
Armistead  Maupin 


3  2  4 


What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Drowning. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most 
admire? 

Nelson  Mandela. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore 
in  yourself? 

Procrastination. 

What  is  your  greatest 
extravagance? 

Traveling  first-class. 

What  is  your  favorite 
journey? 

Los  Angeles  to  San 
Francisco  (or  vice  versa) 

What  do  you  consider 
the  most  overrated  virtue? 

Consistency. 

On  what  occasion  do 
you  lie? 

When  the  truth  would 
hurt. 

Which  words  or  phrases 
do  you  most  overuse? 

"Fucking  hell." 
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What  is  your 
greatest  regret? 

My  mother's 
death  when 
I  was  12. 

Which  talent  would 
you  most  like  to  have? 

Astaire's  fleet- 
footedness. 

What  do  you 
consider  your  greatest 
achievement? 

Professionally,  making 
the  movie  Richard  III 

What  is  your  most 
treasured  possession? 

My  house  in  London. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the 
lowest  depth  of  misery? 

Lack  of  friends. 

What  is  your  favorite 
occupation? 

Rehearsing. 

What  do  you  most  value  in 
your  friends? 

Being  there. 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 

William  Shakespeare  and 
Armistead  Maupin. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero 
of  fiction? 

Michael  "Mouse"  Tolliver  from 
Maupin's  Tales  of  the  City. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

Prejudice  against  minorities. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

In  somebody's  arms. 
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and  planl  essences.. 


Nashville/Your  city/Call  800  328  0849 
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Exercise    I  n  tel  I  igence  .  >  > 


Think  healthy?  Think  about  your  products.  Choose  plant-derived,  great-feeling  products  that  work.  Smarter. 
With  an  energizing  aroma  that  isn't  stronger  than  you.  Aveda  Men. 

\veda  Men  is  Shampoo  Body  Bar.  Shave  Cream.  After-Shave  Balm.  Pure-Fume"11  Tonic  spray.  And  24-hour  Anti-Perspirant, 
^dorant.  All  full  of  plants  that  soften  and  soothe  like  lavender,  camomile  and  aloe.  And  at  www.aveda.com/men. 

Aveda  Men  isn't  packed  with  unnecessary  dyes.  Heavy  with  cologne.  Or  oily  with  petrochemical  ingredients,  it's  dec 
plant-derived  grooming.  And  it's  in  Concept  Salons  and  Environmental  Lifestyle  Stores.  Call  800  328  0849  for  locations^ 


VIZIOBJECT  OF  DESIRE 


The  solid  1  8K  gold  Vizio  Watch  with  diamonds.  Swiss  made.  Sapphire  crystal.  Water  resistant. 


www.vizio.com 


BERGER  &  SONS 

Las  Vegas,  NV  702-737-71  1 8 
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IMPRESARIO™ 

Substance 
with  style. 
The  snip  rise 
of  cool,  solid 

stainless  steel 
afire  with  diamonds. 
Hand-sculpted... 
textured  to 
intrigue  the  touch. 
And  pleasure 
the  psyche. 
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Watchmakers  Since  1908 
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JOE  BOXER 

acy's     1-800-JOE  BOXER     www.joeboxer.com  Change  Daily. 
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PUSHING   THE   ARTFORM 


Introducing  the 

Movado  Eliro'".  Solid 

stainless  steel,  contoured 

to  fit  the  wrist,  and  set 

with  diamonds.  Curved 

sapphire  crystal.  $2,990. 


For  over  50  years,  American  Ballot  Theatre 
has  awed  international  audiences  with  the 
most  innovative  choreographers,  designers 
and  dancers  known  in  the  world  of  ballet. 

Movado  Watch  is  proud  of  its  decade-long 
role  as  a  principal  benefactor  of  ABT. 

Throughout  its  history,  Movado  has  been 
recognized  for  its  innovation:  99  patents; 
over  200  international  awards;  watches  in 
museums  on  five  continents. 


NEIMAN  MARCUS 


MOVADO  WATCHES  ARE  EXHIBITED  IN  THE  PERMANENT  COLLECTIONS  OF  MUSEUMS  WORLDWIDE 


MOVADO 

The  Museum. Watch. 


SWISS 

www.movado.com 
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"ROSE  ETOILE"  Collection 

prices  from  $  900 


Van  Cleef  &  Arpels 

fORK,  PALM  BEACH,  BEVERLY  HILLS,  HONOLULU,  PARIS,  CANNES,  MONTE-CARLO  LONDON,  GENEVA,  TOKYO,  HONG-KONG 


AND  AT  SELECTED  FINE  JEWELLERS, 
TOLL  FREE  1-877-ARPELS-l 
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Features 


THE  1998  HALL  OF  FAME   |  235 

Annie  Leibovitz  and  a  team  of  top  photographers  present 
Vanity  Fair's  annual  Hall  of  Fame,  starring  Mark  McGwire, 
Monica  Lewinsky,  and  18  others  who  broke  records,  rules, 
and  new  ground.  James  Wolcott  has  the  play-by-play. 

HORRORS!  A  REMAKE!   I  256 

Gus  Van  Sant  and  Christopher  Doyle  conjure  up  a  photographic 
preview  of  Van  Sant's  resurrection  of  Alfred  Hitchcock's  Psycho— 
a  project,  writes  Evgenia  Peretz,  that  has  cineasts  in  shock. 

A  STAR'S  WARS  I  262 

With  his  upcoming  role  as  the  young  Obi-Wan  Kenobi  in 
George  Lucas's  Star  Wars  prequel,  Ewan  McGregor,  Britain's 
brightest  rising  star,  makes  the  leap  from  local  hero  to  global 
celebrity.  Must  we  say  good-bye  to  the  simple  lad  from  Crieff? 
Zoe  Heller  finds  out.  Photographs  by  Annie  Leibovitz. 

DRIVING  MR.  PICASSO   I  268 

As  Christie's  sells  off  a  cache  of  ceramics  and  drawings  that 
Picasso  gave  his  chauffeur,  John  Richardson  locates  the  exquisite 
traces  of  a  rueful,  aging  Lothario. 

BALANCHINE'S  DREAM    |  270 

On  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  New  York  City  Ballet, 
Robert  Gottlieb  recounts  the  turbulent  saga  of  the  century's 
greatest  choreographer,  George  Balanchine,  who  turned 
the  capital  of  the  world  into  the  capital  of  dance. 
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umns 
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DECODING  THE  STARR  REPORT  I  116 

Beneath  the  twisted  pornography  of  the  six-volume  Starr  report, 
Renata  Adler  discerns  a  hidden  plot:  the  independent 
counsel's  scandalous  disregard  for  both  the  facts  and  the  law. 

IT'S  NOT  THE  SIN.  IT'S  THE  CYNICISM   I  138 

The  false  piety,  the  creative  uses  for  his  professional  workspace, 
the  long-suffering  wife    to  Christopher  Hitchens,  Bill  Clinton 
resembles  nothing  more  than  a  Jim  Bakker  for  liberal  saps. 

POP  GOES  CAVIEZEL   I  151 

Herb  Ritts  zooms  in  on  actor  Jim  Caviezel,  who,  finds  Ned  Zeman, 

is  the  hidden  gem  of  Terrence  Malick's  Tlie  Thin  Red  Line. 

HOW  GREEN  WAS  MY  WOODY   I  152 

In  his  most  recent  film,  Celebrity  Woody  Allen  bemoans 

the  onset  of  a  cultural  malaise.  But  what  really  has  turned  sour, 

James  Wolcott  argues,  is  the  auteur'a  own  morale. 

CONTINUED  ON    PAOI     50 
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Spoilsports.  Killjoys.  Stick-in-the-muds.  What  do 


Party  poopers. 


mean,  stop?  The  C  230  Kompressor  has  a  supercharg 


■ . 


2.3  liter  engine  that  provides  more  torque  and  mt 


horsepower,*  and  it  says  "Go."  The  way  it  handles,  t 


t  accelerates,  say  "Go."  The  added  leather  that  gives 


tures  say  "Go."  Therefore,  go  call  1-800-FOR-MERCEDES 


iportier  touch  says  "Go."  The  ASR 


on  control  says  "Go."  The  price  tag 
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St. 

or,  if  youd  like,  visit  our  Web 


site  at  www.MBUSA.com.  And 


s  you  stop  and  take  notice.  But  all  the  new  fea-  party  on.  The  C230  Kompressor  starts  at  $31,200/ 
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aya  acid  face 


Welcome  to  Detroit. 


Detroit  or  the  Dordogne,  there's  more  out  there  than  you  think.  Whether  your  destination  is  halfway  around 
the  world  or  in  your  own  backyard,  Epicurious  Travel  is  filled  with  recommendations  you  won't  find  in  the  usual 
travel  books.  It's  not  the  obvious  things.  It's  the  little  details,  the  ones  that  make  the  difference.  With  content  from 
Conde  Nast  Traveler,  including  the  Gold  List  and  Readers'  Choice  Polls,  you're  sure  to  find  that  little  restaurant 


only  the  locals  know  about  or  discover  the 
best  time  of  year  to  catch  the  music 
rivals.  Your  vacation  is  precious.  So 
Search  Find-Go  and  make  the  most  of  it. 

www.epicunous.com 
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DAVID  YURMAN 


TRADITIONAL 


THE  RITZ  CARLTON:  RANCHO  MIRAGE  &  LAGUNA  NIGUEL 

FASHION  ISLAND:  NEWPORT  BEACH 

(714)  721-9010 
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a        Warren  Brie 
\       Volunteer 
5fc,         Houston  Foo 


"I  help  hungry  people 
get  fresh  and  wholesome  food. 


And  that  just  feels  good." 


It's  no  easy  task  to  feed  the  hungry.  But  it's  an  even  greater  challenge  to  help  ensure  good  nutrition  by 

providing  them  with  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Fortunately,  there  are  people  like  Warren  Brice  who  thrive 

on  such  challenges.  As  a  volunteer,  Warren  collects  produce  from  wholesalers  for  the  Houston  Food  Bank  — 

part  of  an  initiative  to  distribute  wholesome  and  nutritious  food  to  needy  families  in  communities  all  around 

the  country.  Supported  by  the  Fresh  Produce  Initiative  from  Kraft  Foods,  Inc.  and  its  parent  company 

Philip  Morris  Companies  Inc.,  the  Houston  Food  Bank  is  able  to  provide  60  servings  of  fresh  produce  for 

each  dollar  contributed.  And  with  tough  customers  like  Warren  choosing  the  food, 

you  can  be  sure  that  every  serving  makes  a  healthy  difference. 

The  Houston  Food  Bank  is  one  of  the  many  organizations  helping  the  hungry  that  are  sponsored  by  the 

Philip  Morris  family  of  companies.  It's  just  a  part  of  our  commitment  of  giving  to  people  in  need,  and  our 

legacy  of  community  support  that's  been  making  a  difference  for  more  than  forty  years. 

To  find  out  how  you  can  help  fight  hunger, 
please  call  one  of  these  national  organizations: 


Foodchain 

(800)  845-3008 

www.foodchain.org 


Second  Harvest 

(800)  532-FOOD 

www.secondharvest.org 


Sharing  the  commitment.  Building  the  solution. 


PHILIP  MORRIS  COMPANIES  INC. 

KRAFT  FOODS,  INC.        MILLER  BREWING  COMPANY      PHILIP  MORRIS  CAPITAL  CORPORATION 
PHILIP  MORRIS  INTERNATIONAL  INC.        PHILIP  MORRIS  U.S.A. 


Whin  the  grind  gets  to  be  too  much, 


American  Express  has  the  worlds 


largest  travel  agency  to  get  you  out 


f 


of  here.  Not  to  mention  over  1,700 


travel  service  locations  worldwide 
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do  more 'mi 


Call  1 -800.-AXP-3429  or  visit  www.americanexpress.com 


I     KNOW     W  HAT'S     I  N 


MY     HEART. 


;i     JUST      DON'T      KNOW      WHAT'S      IN     YOUR      HEAD.) 


American  ExpresijFrjift  Cheques  are  a  special  way  to  give  the  perfect  gift  this  holiday  season.^ 
They  are  accepted  virtually  everywhere,  so  the  person  you  give  them  to  can  get  exactly  what  they  want. 
They're  refundable  if  lost  or  stolen,  and  are  available  in  denominations  of  $25,  $50  and  $100. 
To  purchase,  stop  by  a  participating  American  Express  Travel  Service  Office,  AAA  Office,  bank  or  credit  union. 
For  more  information,  call  1-800-828-GIFT.  It's  just  another  way  American  Express  helps  you  do  more. 


1-800-828-GIFT 


do  mora 


AMERICANl 
lEXERESS 
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Louis     Vuitton.     Writing. 


Available  exclusively  in  Louis  Vuitton  shops  and  select  Neiman  Marcus,  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  Macy's, 
Bloommgdale's,  Marshall  Field's,   Dayton's,   Holt  Renfrew  &  Ogilvy  stores.  For  information: 
1.800.285.2255 
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PARIS  BELONGS  TO  BRASSAI    I  164 

As  a  retrospective  marking  the  centennial  of  Brassa'fs  birth 
tours  the  United  States,  Vicki  Goldberg  recalls  the  pioneering 
photographer  who  brought  a  dark  tenderness  to  the  City  of  Ligh 

AVANT  GUARDIANS   I  182 

Bob  Colacello  introduces  Rachel  Lehmann  and  David  Maupin 
whose  two-year-old  SoHo  gallery  is  giving  the  jaded  New  York 
art  world  a  fresh  infusion  of  passion  and  controversy. 

THE  COMPANY  HE  KEPT   I  184 

Until  his  death  last  month,  Roddy  McDowall  made  his 
simple  Studio  City  bungalow  into  a  cozy  haven  for  some  of 
Hollywood's  biggest  names.  Dominick  Dunne  shares 
his  memories  of  this  incomparable  entertainer  and  friend. 

DALI'S   DEMON   BRIDE    I   190 

A  new  biography  of  Salvador  Dali  prompts  John  Richardson 
to  chronicle  the  stunning  decadence  of  the  Surrealist  master's  w: 
Gala  Devulina,  who  made  Dali  into  a  megalomaniac  star— and 
then  reduced  him  to  an  impoverished  bag  of  bones. 

THE  RUNAWAY  GENIUS   I  202 

This  month's  opening  of  Tlie  Tlun  Red  Line,  based  on  James 

Jones's  war  epic,  marks  a  true  Hollywood  event— the  first 

Terrence  Malick  movie  in  20  years.  Now  a  battle  is  raging  over 

who  deserves  credit  for  bringing  the  director  back. 

Peter  Biskind  reports. 


Vanities 


CRUZ  CONTROL   I  223 

Brazilian  director  Walter  Salles  brings  in  the  New  New  Wave; 
Becky  Sharp  for  the  90s:  a  revised,  150th-anniversary  edition 
of  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair;  restaurateur  Drew  Nieporent 
prepares  his  speed  dial. 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 


THE  TIFFANY  PLATINUM  SIX-PRONG  DIAMOND  ENGAGEMENT  RING.  F 


ROM  $850  TO  $850,000, 


FOR  TIFFANY  STORE  LOCATIONS  OR  TO  RECEIVE  A  COMF1  IMFNTARY 
"HOW  TO  BUY  A  DIAMOND"  BOOKLET  OR  VIDEO,  CALL  800-526-0649. 
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/HAT   DO   YOU    DO   WHEN   YDU 
NEED  TD  BE  IN  TOUCH,  ND    MATTER 
WHAT?    YDU    PICK  UP  A  PHILIPS    ISIS™ 
CELL   PHONE,  AEON™  DIGITAL  CELL 

PHONE   OR   MYNA™    PAGER.    YOU   TURN 
TO   COMMUNICATIONS   TECHNOLOGY 

INNOVATIVE   ENOUGH  TO   BE   FEATURED 
IN  THE  NEW  POLITICAL  ACTION   DRAMA, 
ENEMY  OF  THE   STATE  AND 
CALL  1-BDD-7S3-924B 
OR  VISIT  OUR  WEB   SITE  AT 
WWW.PHILIPSCONSUMER.COM 
TO    EXPERIENCE  THE 
INNOVATION    FOR   YOURSELF. 
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00-262-2411    (COACH)   BEEKMAN   BRIEE   $43! 


BRIEF  N9  5266  $438 
PONOGRAPH   N°  W523,   $595 
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18  Karat 

White  Gold 

'Ecstasy'  Collection 


Avatiabk  at  Finejewehy  Stores. 

For  More  Information 

Please  Call 

1-888-30-PANOS 
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Pasha'  Chronograph 

38mm.  Solid  steel. 

Automatic  movement. 

Water-resistant  to  30  meters. 
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Going  for  the  Platinum 

Kristi  Yamaguchi 

Olympic  Gold  Medalist 

Adores  Platinum. 

She  knows  its  icy  white  brilliance 

is  beyond  compare. 
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TO  MAKE  SURE  YOUR  PURCHASE  MEETS  THE  HIGHEST  PLATINUM  QUALITY  STANDARDS 
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LATINUM 

A  Reflection  of  You 


d  in  strength. 

atinum. 

even  comes  close. 


(800)  598-3456 
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ZWILLINGER  &  CO. 

FINE  JEWELERS  SINCE  1919 

San  Francisco,  CA  (415)  392-4086 


TO  FIND  THE  NEAREST  RETAILER  AND  TO  RECEIVE  A  COMPLIMENTARY  BROCHURE  ABOUT  PLATINUM  JEWELRY 

call  (800)  990-PLAT.  Visit  us  at  www.PreciousPlatinum.com 


Fresno,  CA  (209)  224-9799 


look  for  Platinum.  Plat.  Pt9S0  or  Pt900  stamped  inside  your  jewelry  and  ask  your  ifwei  ep 
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JACK  KELEGE 


GLEN  DA  QUEEN 

UNION    STREET    GOLDSMITH 
San  Francisco,  CA  (415)  776-8048 


'!  TO  FIND  THE  NEAREST  RETAILER  AND  TO  RECEIVE  A  COMPLIMENTARY  BROCHURE  ABOUT  PLATINUM  JEWEL* 
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-   I   N   E    JEWELRY 

FEATURING  LAZARE  DIAMONDS 
:AL  CUT  FOR  MAXIMUM  BRILLIANCE,  SPARKLE  AND  Fll 


Deleuse  Jewelers,  Tiburon,  ca  (415)  435-2484 

Vamane  Jeweler,  Los  Altos,  ca  (650)  969-1166 

Chong  Hing  Jewelers,  Miipitas,  ca  (408)  577-0888 


AREST  RETAILER  AND  TO  RECEIVE  A  COMPLIMENTARY  BROCHURE  ABOUT  PLATINUM  JEWELRY 

call  (800)  990-PLAT.  Visit  us  at  www.PreciousPlatinum.com 


Swimming  What  I  tell  my 

clients:  It's  a  fun,  total  body 

exercise.  What  I  tell  myself: 

That  kid  in  Hungary  is  six 

hours  and  300  laps  ahead. 

Words  of  wisdom:  Motivation 

follows  action.  So  get  out  of 

the  bed  and  into  the  pool. 

Fencing  What  I  tell  my 

clients:  When  the  mask  is 

down,  it's  time  to  fight! 

What  I  tell  myself:  Never 

get  complacent.  Words  of 

wisdom:  A  sharp  mind  is 

like  a  sharp  blade— difficult 

to  defeat. 


Riding  What  I  tell  my  clients: 

It's  the  horse's  job  to  jump; 

it's  your  job  to  hang  on. 

What  I  tell  myself:  All  you 

gotta  do  is  steer.  Words  of 

wisdom:  Don't  look  down 

and  never  look  back. 

Shooting  What  I  tell  my 

clients:  Check  the  safety. 

What  I  tell  myself:  Check  the 

safety.  Words  of  wisdom: 

Check  the  safety. 

Running  What  I  tell  my 
clients:  Start  steady,  finish 
strong.  What  I  tell  myself: 

Oxygen  is  my  friend. 

Breathe!  Words  of  wisdom: 

When  it  comes  to  sore 

knees:  ice,  baby,  ice! 

Music  What  I  tell  my  clients: 
A  good  beat  can  give  you 
energy.  What  I  tell  myself: 
Okay,  I  admit  it-l  like  '80s 
stuff.  Words  of  wisdom: 
Philips  dual  deck  CD 
recorder— it's  a  champion. 


He  Makes  Things  Better 


fou  think  your  workouts  are  rough.  Ha.  You've  got  nothing  on  Olympic  pentathlete  and 
personal  trainer  Michael  Gostigian.  He  rides,  shoots,  swims,  runs  and  fences-and  then 
its  the  gym  at  Manhattan's  La  Palestra  with  his  A-list  clientele.  Here,  Philips  helps  him  stay 

on  track  (with  music  to  his  ears). 
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Cy  Co  I  Let io vi 

Mix  your  life  and  make  your  own  CDs  with 
the  Philips  ACDR  765  CD  recorder — the  first 
dual-deck  CD  recorder  from  the  inventors 
of  CD  technology.  Then  play  your  CDs  in 
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765  dual  deck  CD  recorder 


Personal  CD  player 


five-speaker  surround  sound  with 
Philips  audio  shelf  system —  a  full- 
featured  system  with  a  three- 
CD  changer  and  direct  hook-up  to 
HiFiVCR  and  TV.  For  music  on  the  move, 
there's  the  big  stereo  sound  of  the  Philips 
CD  radio  cassette  recorder  and  the  Philips 
personal  CD  player  with  45-second  elec- 
tronic skip  protection,  so  your  music  stays 
steady — even  when  you  aren't 
I've  got  to  admit  it's  getting  better. 
www.PhilipstlSA.com  ^ 


©  1998  Philips  Electronics 
North  America  Corp. 
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Move  to  the  Music 


Personal  CD  Player 

Real  movers  and  shakers  can  take  their  mus 

everywhere  they  go  with  the  personal  CD 

player.  Walk  to  the  tune  of  your  own  drumrr 

and  never  skip  a  beat— this  personal  CD  play 

features  45-second  electronic  skip  protectio 


Audio  Shelf  System 

The  compact  audio  shelf  system  provides  big 
sound  that  will  be  music  to  your  ears.  With 
its  five-speaker  surround  sound,  a  three  CD 

changer,  dual  deck  cassette  recorder  and 

direct  hook-up  to  HiFi  VCR  and  TV,  the  beat 

will  go  on  and  on. 


Dual  Deck  CD  Recorder 

Mix  and  match  your  greatest  hits  with  the  Philips 

ACDR  765  dual  deck  CD  recorder.  Play  DJ  by 

spinning  your  favorite  songs  into  a  personalized 

soundtrack.  Be  ahead  of  your  time  with  the 

first  and  only  dual  deck  CD  recorder  from 

the  inventors  of  CD  technology. 


CD  Radio  Cassette  Player 

Good  things  come  in  small  packages,  like  the  CD  radio 

cassette  player.  Take  your  favorite  tapes  and  CDs  with  you 

to  keep  your  energy  up  during  any  workout.  For  volume 

that  will  jazz  you  up,  don't  leave  home  without  it. 


Win  a  Philips  Dual  Deck  CD  Recorder 

Enter  the  Philips  "He  Makes  Things  Better/Move  To  The  Music"  Sweepstakes  and  win  fabulous  prizes  from  the  Philips 

CD  Collection.  One  Grand  Prize  winner  will  receive  a  Philips  dual  deck  CD  recorder.  One  First  Prize  winner  will 

receive  a  Philips  audio  shelf  system.  One  Second  Prize  winner  will  receive  a  Philips  personal  CD  player. 

Twenty  Third  Prize  winners  will  receive  a  Philips  CD  radio  cassette  player. 

To  enter  online,  visit  the  Philips  "He  Makes  Things  Better"  website  at  www.epicurious.com/ads/philips/philips.html 


To  enter,  print  your  name.  Address,  phone  number  (optional)  and  response  to  the  question.  "Which  Philips  product 
would  'make  things  belter'  in  your  life?"  on  a  4"x6"  postcard  and  send  to:  "He  Makes  Things  Better/  Move  to  the 
Music"  Sweepstakes.  Conde  Nast  Publications.  Group  Sales  Promotion  Department.  17th  Floor.  New  York.  NY 
10017.  Official  Sweepstakes  Rules  and  Regulations:  NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY.  You  must  be  a  U.S.  resident,  21 
years  of  age  or  older  as  of  date  of  entry  to  enter.  All  entries  must  be  received  by  11:59  p.m.  EST  on  December  31. 
1998.  One  entry  per  person.  Entries  that  are  lost,  late,  misdirected,  garbled,  or  incompletely  received,  for  any  rea- 
son, including  reason  of  hardware,  software,  browser,  or  network  failure,  malfunction,  congestion,  or  incompatibili- 
ty at  sponsor  or  elsewhere,  will  not  be  eligible.  Winners  will  be  chosen  via  random  drawing  of  all  entries  received 
on  or  about  January  25.  1999.  All  decisions  of  the  judges  are  final.  Odds  of  winning  depend  on  number  of  entries 
received.  One  Grand  Prize  winner  will  receive  a  Philips  dual  deck  CD  recorder  with  an  approximate  retail  value  of 
$650.  One  First  Prize  winner  will  receive  a  Philips  audio  shelf  system,  with  the  approximate  retail  value  of  S400. 
One  Second  Prize  winner  will  receive  a  Philips  personal  CD  player  with  the  approximate  retail  value  of  S 150.  and 
twenty  Third  Prize  winners  will  receive  a  Philips  CD  radio  cassette  player,  with  the  approximate  retail  value  of 
$100  each.  Income  and  other  taxes,  if  any,  are  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  winners.  Acceptance  of  prize  consti- 
tutes consent  to  use  winner's  name  and  likeness  for  editorial,  advertising  and  publicity  purposes.  Winners  may  be 
required  to  sign  an  Affidavit  of  Eligibility  and  Liability/Publicity  Release,  which  must  be  returned  within  14  days  of 
receipt  or  an  alternate  winner  may  be  chosen.  Prize  not  transferable.  No  substitution  for  prize,  except  by  sponsors 
in  case  of  unavailability,  in  which  case  a  prize  of  equal  or  greater  value  will  be  substituted.  Subject  to  all  applicable 
federal,  state  and  local  laws  and  regulations.  Void  in  Puerto  Rico,  outside  the  U.S.  and  where  prohibited.  All  entries 
become  the  property  of  sponsor  and  will  not  be  acknowledged  or  returned.  Employees  of  The  Conde  Nasi 
Publications  and  Philips,  or  their  agencies  and  their  Immediate  l.imihes,  are  not  eligible.  For  a  list  of  winners,  send  a 
self-addres.scd,  stamped  envelope  to:  "He  Makes  Things  Better/Move  To  T  he  Music"  Sweepstakes.  Conde  Nast 

""17  by  January  31.  1999. 
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415    4212600        STANFORD    SHOPPING    CENTER        PALO    ALTO        650   327  2211 
1    800   S    SHREVE       http://WWW.SHREVE.COM/ 
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1 6  mg  "tar,"  1.1  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Cigarette 
Smoke  Contains  Carbon  Monoxide. 
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\\\c  Presidenl  and  the  Prosecutor 

he  typical  lawmaker  of  today,"  H.  L. 

Mencken  once  wrote,  "is  a  man  wholly 

devoid  of  principle    a  mere  counter  in 

a  grotesque  and  knavish  game."  The 

men  and  the  game,  as  Mencken  de- 
scribed them,  have  clearly  reached 

bottom  in  the  petty,  schoolyard  grudge 

match  between  Bill  Clinton  and  Ken 
Starr.  In  one  corner,  you  have  a  silver-tongued 
scalawag  (who,  it  is  said,  reads  the  Bible  look- 
ing for  loopholes).  And  in  the  other,  you  have  a 
pointy-headed,  finger-waving  obsessive  who  is 
determined  to  bag  his  quarry  at  all  costs.  It's 
your  basic  Bugs  Bunny-Elmer  Fudd  situation. 

The  assembled  dress  extras  of  this  sorry  dra- 
ma the  pols,  pundits,  and  professional  mouth- 
pieces who  have  all  but  destroyed  television  news- 
have  earned  no  distinction  for  themselves  this  past  year,  either.  Even 
the  used  and  discarded  heroine  gets  little  support  from  the  gallery. 
Clearheaded  discourse  on  the  subject  is  difficult.  Speak  out  on 
Clinton's  behalf  and  you  are  effectively  saying  that  you  will  put 
up  with  almost  any  level  of  personal  depravity  in  the  highest  of- 
fice of  the  land  because  you  think  the  president  is  doing  a  fine 
job.  (This  is  a  vote  for  a  two-tier  system  of  justice:  one  for  com- 
petents  and  another  for  boneheads.)  Profess  support  for  Starr's 
inquisition  and  you  side  with  an  unpleasant  lynch  mob  of  pious, 
self-righteous  busybodies. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  conflicts  inherent  in  taking  either  side 
are  apparent  in  two  stories  in  this  issue,  one  by  a  lifelong  Republi- 


Henpecked 


can  who  finds  herself  at  odds  with  the  inc 
dent  prosecutor,  and  the  other  by  a  leftisM 
cal  who  has  never  much  fancied  the  presip 

The  first  comes  from  Renata  Adler,  a 
dary  journalist  who  has  spent  more  than 
decades  as  a  stall'  writer  at  The  New  York 
"Decoding  the  Starr  Report,"  on  page  II 
concludes  that  the  report  is  a  form  of  co 
sionally  approved  pornography,  fairly  b 
with  biases,  omissions,  and  base  details 
findings  are  repulsive,  but,  according  to 
they  are  in  no  way  grounds  for  impeach 
A  sharply  different  perspective  comes 
contributing  editor  Christopher  Hitchens 
attended  Oxford  with  Bill  Clinton  in  the 
The  two  were  never  friends,  and  they  wo 
anytime  soon.  (In  1993,  Hitchens  accusec 
ton  of  cheap  sloganeering  and  spiritual  emptiness;  a  year  la 
attacked  the  president's  veracity  about  Whitewater.)  In  "It 
the  Sin.  It's  the  Cynicism,"  on  page  138,  Hitchens  argues  th 
only  person  we  should  blame  for  the  Starr  report  is  . . .  Bil 
ton,  whose  outrageous  behavior  and  serial  mendacities  cause 
mess  in  the  first  place.  This,  if  polls  are  to  be  believed,  is  an 
ion  not  widely  shared  by  a  majority  of  the  public.  For,  as  N 
en  also  wrote,  "the  men  the  American  people  admire  most 
agantly  are  the  most  daring  liars." 
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LWAYS  FORCED  OTHER  CARS  TO  BE  SAFER. 


THIS  ONE  WILL  FORCE  THEM  TO  BE  BETTER 
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BY  MICHAfL 

In  this  brilliant  retrospective,  Michael  Jord 
shares  his  passion  for  the  game  in  1 
own  words,  with  photographs  every 
as  extraordinary  as  his  stories.  >  . 
See  and  feel  what  it's  like  to  be  in  Zfir 
the  shoes  of  a  superstar.  "  k=; 

www.randomhouse.com 
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Reverso  Duetto. 
More  than  just  another  pretty  face. 


Reverso.  avant- 
garde  since  1931. 
Through  the  magical 
gesture  of  reversing 
its  case.  the  reverso 
Duetto  provides  a 
subtle  alternation 
between  day  and 
night,  daily  life  and 
exceptional  situa- 
tion, classic,  sporting 
and  restrained  by 
day.  it  becomes 
sophisticated  and 
brilliant  by  nicht. 
radiant  with  the  fire 
of  its  diamonds. 
The  Reverso  Duetto 
displays  time  on  its 
two  faces  in  a  per- 
fectly synchronized 
ballet.  mechanical 
movement 
jaeger-lecoultre  844. 


THE  GENTLE  SWIVEL 
OF  THE  CASE  REVEALS 
THE  MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
DIAL.  AN  EXPRESSION 
OF  SHEER  ELEGANCE. 


<Jaeger-leCoultr^ 


Special  Retrospective  Exhibition 


"Rendez-Vous  at  the  heart  of  time" 

Jaecer-leCoultre  invites  you  to  attend  the  exhibition  "Rendez-Vous  at  the  heart  of  time,"  an  historicai 
collection  of  jaeger-lecoultre  timepieces  from  the  turn  of  the  century  to  the  present.  this  exhibition  can 

VIEWED  AT  LaViANO  JEWELERS  IN  WESTWOOD,  N J  FROM  NOVEMBER  19  -  DECEMBER  31. 1998.    FOR  MORE  INFORMAT 
ABOUT  THIS  EXHIBITION  OR  FOR  A  FREE  COPY  OF  "THE  MANUFACTURE'S  BOOK  OF  TIMEPIECES,"  PLEASE  CALL  1-800-JLC-TI 

OR  VISIT  OUR  WEBSITE  AT  WWW.MJLC.COM 
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PASSION      FOR      PLATINUM 


Bernie  Robbins  Fine  Jewelry,  Somers  Point.  NJ  &  Ardmore,  PA  •  Bove  Jewelers,  Kennett  Square  PA 

Chong  Hing  Jewelers,  San  Gabriel,  CA  &  Milpitas,  CA  •  Fasseas  Jeweler,  Livingston,  NJ  •  Kleinhenz  Jewelers  Cleveland  OH 

Lithos  Jewelry,  St.  Pete  Beach,  FL  •  M.  H.  Reinhold,  San  Juan,  PR  •  Philip  David  Jewelers,  West  Hartford  Center,  CT 

Phillippvs  Jewelers,  Mount  Kisco,  NY  &  Ossining  ,  NY  •  Scheherazade,  Edina,  MN 

Schwarzschild  Jewelers,  Richmond,  VA  •  Smith  &  Bevill  Jewelers,  Beaverton,  OR 

Retail:  $1,395  to  $5,425  •  For  more  information  1  -800 -RUDOLF* 8    www.rudolferdel.com 


ALF€X 

OF    SWITZERLAND 

1  -  8  0  0  -  2  3  -  S  W  I  S  S 

Conceived  by  the  world's  top  industrial  designers,  Alfex  timepieces  range  from  $225  to  $1,395 
and  come  with  a  three  year  warranty.  Available  at  fine  jewelers  everywhere  including: 

Windsor  jewelers,  Augusta  Lee  Frank,  Berkeley  Elements,  Chicago  Simon  Jewelers,  High  Point 
The  Bellagio,  Las  Vegas  Belgravia  Collection,  Los  Angeles  Hayes  jewelers,  Mobile  Brinsmaid's,  New  Canaan 
Michael  Eigen,  New  York  Samuel  Gordon,  Oklahoma  City  Alfieri  Jewelers,  Kalamazoo  Harold  Jaffe,  Toledo 
Barry    Zale,    Dallas       Porter    &    Jensen,    Seattle       Diamonds    International,    Caribbean       Birks,    Canada 
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COLVMBVS  " 

Watch  Collection 

New  rectangular  curved  case  in 
stainless  steel  with  diamonds 
Available  with  Cascade  bracelet  or 
leather  strap.  Swiss  craftsmanship 
with  quartz  movement  Water 
resistant  to  three  atmospheres 


blGDmingdale 

(800)  555-SHOP 

M474 
Please  allow  two  weeks  for  delivery.  Delivery  Fee  $9 
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ESTATE      BOTTLED 


ALL      NATURAL      TEQUILA 


CALL      1-877-263-7583      TO      RECEIVE      INEORMATION      ABOUT      THE      WORLD'S      E  I  N  E   5  I      TEQUIL 
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LUCKYBRANDJEANS.COM 


BVLGAR 


CONTEMPORARY      ITALIAN      JEWELLERS 


The    Chrono    watch 
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B  V    L~  G  ^ 
B  \/   L-  G  4 


In    stainless    steel.    Automatic    movement.    From    $    4,400.    Also    available    in     18    kt    gold. 

Available    at    Bvlgari    stores    in    New    York.    Aspen,    Beverly    Hills,    San    Francisco,    Bal    Harbour,    Las    Vegas, 

South    Coast    Plaza,    Chicago,    Honolulu    and    at    selected   jewelry    shops. 

For    information    on    the    nearest    shop    or    for    a    catalog    please    call    1-800    B  V  L  Ci  A  R  I    •    www.bulgari.com 
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DOONEY  &  BOURKE 

NEW    YORK         DALLAS         HONOLULU 


Catalog:     800-774-5920  www.dooney.co 
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An  ordinary  day  at  Lo  Costa. 

Enjoy  36  holes  of  PGA 
championship  golf.  Grass,  clay 
and  hard-court  tennis.  A  world- 
renowned  spa.  The  only  thing  you 
can't  get  into  here  is  a  routine. 


i  Carlsbad.  CA.  30  min.  north 
of  San  Diego,  Packages  with  golf,  spa  and 
tennis  options  from  s160/person/night.' 

1-800  854-5000.  www.lacosta.com 
"Dbl.  occuponcy.  certain  restrictions  apply. 
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Robert  Gottlieb  is  the  pre-eminent  journalistic  expert  on 

the  New  York  City  Ballet,  which  he  writes  about  on  page  270. 

Gottlieb  first  saw  the  work  of  George  Balanchine  in  1948— when 

he  was  17— and  has  sat  on  the  NYCB's  board  of  directors. 

When  Gottlieb  wasn't  at  the  ballet,  he  was  serving  as  editor 

of  The  New  Yorker  and  editor  in  chief  of  Simon  &  Schuster  and 

Alfred  A.  Knopf.  "Because  the  work  of  Balanchine  and  the 

New  York  City  Ballet  have  meant  so  much  to  me  for 

my  entire  adult  life,"  says  Gottlieb,  "it  was  both  an  extremely 

difficult  and  a  happy  experience  to  write  this  piece." 


"It's  absolutely  fascinating 

to  read  transcripts  of 

tape  recordings  of  what 

people  actually  say," 

says  Renata  Adler,  who 

deconstructs  the  Starr  report 

beginning  on  page  116. 

Adler  has  written  two  novels, 

Speedboat  and  Pitch  Dark, 

and  is  at  work  on  a  third. 

Her  upcoming  book  of 

nonfiction,  TJie  Other  Road 

is  about  The  New  Yorker, 

where  she  has  been 

a  staff  writer  for  most 

of  her  career. 


CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    96 
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DECEMBER     1 


KIESELSTEIN-CORD 
EYEWEAR 


BERGDORF  GOODMAN  /  NEW  YORK 

NEIMAN  MARCUS  /  BEVERLY  I 

EUROPTICS  /  DENVER 

DAVANTE  /  LAS  VEGAS 

MR.  I'S  /  MIAMI 

OPTICAL  SHOP  OF  ASPEN  /  ASPEN,  PHOENIX,  SCOTTSDALE 
KANSAS  CITY,  SANTA  FE,  NEWPORT  BEACH,  LOS  AN 

MANUFACTURED  AND  DISTRIBUTED  BY 
OPTICAL  SHOP  OF  ASPEN  INTERNATIONAL  800  647 
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Though  he  can't  remember  exactly  when  he  met  Roddy  McDowall, 
special  correspondent  Dominick  Dunne  (here  with  his  late  wife, 
Lenny,  and  McDowall)  recalls  that  the  actor  was  "a  loyal  kind  of 
friend  that  stuck  by.  Some  friends  drop  away,  but  Roddy  never 
did."  Dunne,  whose  memorial  to  the  late  McDowall  begins 
on  page  184,  has  been  working  on  a  new  novel,  to  be  called  A  Solo 
Act,  and  a  coffee-table  book  called  The  Way  We  Lived  Then, 
based  on  Dunne's  Hollywood  scrapbooks. 


In  the  1970s,  contributing 
editor  John  Richardson 

worked  for  Salvador  Dali's 
art  dealer.  "By  then, 
Dali  was  incapable  of  doing 
anything,"  says  Richardson, 
who  on  page  190  recalls 
the  artist's  relationship 
with  his  wife,  Gala  Devulina 
"She  was  so  obsessed 
with  money  that  she  would 
literally  hit  me  to  get  more.' 
This  month  Richardson 
also  reports  on  the  Picasso 
auction  at  Christie's. 


When  it  comes  to  Woody  Allen 

movies,  contributing  editor  James  Wolcott 

prefers  the  old  stuff.  "I  liked  the  sillier 

films— Bananas,  even  Casino  Royale,"  says 

Wolcott.  "By  Manhattan,  he  was  beginning 

to  show  signs  of  intellectualizing  himself 

too  much.  Then  there  was  that  whole  Wild 

Strawberries  side  of  Woody— Interiors 

and  Another  Woman.  They  were  no  fun." 

In  this  issue,  Wolcott  critiques  Allen's  latest 

films,  and  for  the  second  year  in  a 

row  he  has  written  the  captions  for  the 

Hall  of  Fame.  Wolcott  recently  sold 

his  first  novel  to  HarperCollins. 
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liz  Claiborne 


Hudson's 


Marshall    Field's 


The  Liz  Claiborne  Watch  Collection.  S55-S95'.  All  with  Limited  Lifetime  Warranty  Call  1-800-578-7070.  ext   1500 

"Suggested  retail  prices  www.iizclaiborne.com 
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Tell  u  ride  Film  Festival 

"For  me,  there  is  only  Telluride."  —Louis  Malle 

In  September,  the  film  industry  gathered  for  a  celebration  of  art  and  film  at  the  25th  annual  Telluride  Film  Festival,  presented  by  Smirnof 
Screenwriters,  actors,  directors,  and  film  lovers  congregated  in  the  town  of  Telluride,  tucked  away  in  the  magestic  Colorado  Rockies.  Ovt 
a  period  of  four  days,  they  viewed  the  newest  films  to  grace  the  silver  screen  during  the  silver  anniversary  of  this  famous  festival. 


Dressed  for  the 

Altitude:  When 

you're  this  close  to 

the  sun.  you  need 

the  accessories. 

L:  Clint  Eastwood 

and  R:  Roger  Ebert 

come  prepared. 


L:  Rosanna  Arq 

surveys  the  seer 

R:  Meryl  Street 

^  takes  a  turn  beh 
^  I  the  camera. 


L  to  R:  Leonard  Maitin,  Bruce  Wagner,  and  Tracy  Chapman  join  the  crowd. 


Movado:  "the  official 
timekeeper"  of  the  festival 


Telluride  Film  Festival  Sponsors:  Presenting  Sponsor:  Smirnoff  Sponsors:  Amstel  Light,  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  Cunard,  Directors  Guild  of  America,  Dolby  Digitf 
Dooney  &  Bourke,  Kathleen  Kennedy  &  Frank  Marshall,  Nicole  Kidman  &  Tom  Cruise,  Kodak,  Ralph  &  Ricky  Lauren,  Lizard  Head  Mining  Co  Magic  Johnson  Foundation,  Michael  Palm  Foundatiij 
Microsoft  NetShow,  Movado,  Mumm  Cuvee  Napa,  Nestle,  Ellen  &  Max  Palevsky,  Pine  Ridge  Winery,  Polo  Ralph  Lauren,  Polo  Sport  Ralph  Lauren,  Primestar,  Screen  Actors  Guild,  Sotheby's,  r' 
Telluride  Style,  Turner  Classic  Movies,  Volkswagen,  Writers  Guild  of  America. 
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A  Gift 
Even  Santa 
Would  Love 

Put  a  New  Slant®  on 
Holiday  Gift  Giving 
with  Beauty  Tools 
from  TWEEZERMAN 

Pictured: 
Award  Winning 
Slant  Tweezer 
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•800-96  ULTA3 

Cosmetic  Center 
1-800-645-3340 
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Zoe  Heller  lias  a  way  with  dashing 
Scotsmen.  In  1993  she  profiled  Sean  Con 
for  V.F.,  and  now  she's  written  this 
month's  cover  story  on  rising  star  Ewan 
McGregor.  "He  doesn't  look  like  a  sex  g 
Heller  says.  "But  in  front  of  the  camera 
he  becomes  extremely  attractive.  British 
women  tend  to  dribble  slightly  when  talk 
about  him."  Heller's  first  novel, 
Everything  You  Know,  will  be  published 
in  the  U.K.  next  year  by  Viking. 


Vicki  Goldberg  has  been  writing 

about  photography  since  the  mid-1970s. 

After  two  articles,  "I  knew  everyone 

in  the  field,"  she  says.  "Then  again,  there 

weren't  many  people  in  the  field  back 

then."  One  of  her  favorites  was  Brassai',  the 

legendary  photographer  she  profiles 

on  page  164.  (After  Goldberg  published  a 

story  about  him,  an  old  college  boyfriend 

wrote  her  a  letter.  "He  said  it  brought 

Paris  back  to  him.")  Goldberg  has 

been  The  New  York  Times's  photography 

critic  since  the  early  1990s. 
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"I  feel  like  a  prisoner  of  the  70s,"  says 
contributing  editor  Peter  Biskind,  whose  book  on 
the  decade's  revolutionary  directors,  Easy  Riders, 
Raging  Bulls,  was  on  the  Los  Angeles  Times's 
best-seller  list  for  six  months.  In  this  issue.  Biskind 
profiles  another  70s  icon,  Terrence  Malick, 
who  directed  the  upcoming  The  Thin  Reel  Line. 
Biskind  calls  Malick  the  quintessential 
"Howard  Hughes  figure." 


Photography  used  to  be  only 

a  hobby  for  Herb  Ritts.  "I  picked 

up  a  camera  to  go  on  holiday 

and  just  started  taking  pictures 

of  friends,"  says  Ritts,  whose 

photographs  of  Monica  Lewinsky 

and  actor  Jim  Caviezel  appear 

in  this  issue.  One  of  these  friends 

was  Richard  Gere,  and  eventually 

the  photos  were  published  in  Vogue, 

Mademoiselle,  and  Esquire  in  three 

successive  months.  Twenty  years 

later,  Ritts  has  published  five 

books,  directed  music  videos, 

and  photographed  this  year's 

exclusive  Pirelli  Calendar. 
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VANITY     f  A  I  R 


Introduces 


beautifully  sheer  hosiery 
designed  with  the  help 
of  a  medical  expert  to  promote 
daily  leg  health  and  wellness. 

Our  proprietary  technology 

works  to  enhance  the 

body's  own  natural  leg  circulation 

This  combined  with  our 

unique  construction  helps  to: 


Protect  against  sire/ling 


•  Enhance  skin  tone 
Deliver  a  refreshing,  massaging  effect 
»  Diminish  the  appearance  of  cellulite 


'fag 


REVITALIZING 

COLLECTION 
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•  Taylor     Meier  &  Frank     and  select     Famous-Ban     Filene's     Foley's     Hechts     Kaufmanns     Robinsons-May      Strawbridgei     /.  \    lyra 


MM  UTS 


NttwAkiitg: Diarn  Sanyer.\ 
Barbara  Waltn\  and  Oprah  II  'infix  \  ' 
photographed  b)  Annh  Leibot 

iii  (  helsea  Iclt  vision  Studios  in 
New  York  City,  September  6, 1998 


I  was  amazed  by  your  portfolio  of  the 
200  most  influential  women  in  America 
["The  Women,"  November].  Whether 
or  not  I  like  the  politics  of  the  indi- 
vidual women  featured— or  their  corpo- 
rate decisions  or  entertainment  style— I  was 
rendered  speechless  by  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  images.  These  women  made 
their  own  way  on  their  own  terms  and 
have  given  us  all  a  top  to  shoot  for. 

PAT  ESGATE 
Nyack,  New  York 

HOW  REFRESHING!  Your  Special  Re- 
port featured  real  women,  complete  with 
wrinkles,  less-than-perfect  figures,  dowdy 
outfits,  and  outstanding  accomplishments. 
What  a  delightful  change  from  the  un- 
derage, anorexic  models  that  clutter  the 
pages  of  most  magazines. 

JANET  ROSS 
Sparks,  Nevada 

THESE  WOMEN  have  overcome  tremen- 
dous obstacles  and,  as  a  result,  have 
provided  women  countless  opportuni- 
ties. But  how  far  have  we  come  if  on 
the  page  facing  powerhouses  such  as 
Elizabeth  Dole  and  Alice  Rivlin  there 
is  an  advertisement  featuring  a  naked 
woman  holding  a  bottle  of  coffee  tequila? 


LES  MS. 


And  just  how  influential  are  these  wom- 
en if  Brad  Pitt  is  on  the  cover,  not  Made- 
leine Albright? 

RACHAEL  GOLDFARB 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

TOP  MARKS  to  Vanity  Fair  for  placing 
Camille  Paglia  in  its  gallery  of  America's 
200  most  influential  women.  Quite  apart 
from  her  brilliant  book  Sexual  Personae, 
Paglia  has  contributed  significantly  to  the 
reshaping  of  the  social  climate  of  the  last 
decade.  In  fact,  it's  hard  to  imagine  where 
we  would  be  without  her.  But  why  did 
you  print  a  cartoon  and  not  a  photograph 
of  Paglia,  Friedan,  and  Steinem?  Was  it 
perhaps  a  case  of  the  clash  of  the  Titans? 

DMETRI  KAKMI 
Melbourne,  Australia 

AS  A  FORMER  Redstocking,  a  member 
of  the  NY  Radical  Feminists,  and  one 
of  the  first  women  to  resign  from  now 
in  1969  to  protest  Betty  Friedan's  treat- 
ment of  lesbians— or  the  "lavender  men- 
ace," as  she  preferred  to  call  us— I  today 


applaud  your  selection  of  both  Gloria 
and  Betty.  They  have  truly  revolution- 
ized two  generations  of  women.  But 
Camille  Paglia?  Revolutionary?  What 
an  insult  to  women  like  me  who  risked 
their  lives  to  change  the  abortion  laws 
in  New  York  State,  who  fought  in  the 
streets,  on  campus,  in  courtrooms,  and 
in  corporations  to  obtain  human  and 
civil  rights  for  lesbians  everywhere. 

MICHELA  GRIFFO 

New  York,  New  York 

BRAVO  to  Vanity  Fair  for  including  truly 
the  First  Lady  of  American  letters  in 
your  special  report.  Eudora  Welty,  in  all 
of  her  works,  has  been  able  to  capture 
the  essence  of  a  very  unique  place:  the 
American  Deep  South.  She  is  a  very 
special  lady  in  a  very  special  place. 

NANCY  J.  McKAY 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

I  TAKE  UMBRAGE  at  the  thought  of  Pa- 
tricia Ireland  and  Kate  Michelman 
trailblazing  any  path  that  I  would  want 
to  follow.  Patricia  Ireland  has  let  all 
women  down  with  her  defense  of  Bill 
Clinton's  actions  with  Monica  Lewin- 
sky. And  Kate  Michelman's  testimony 
on  Capitol  Hill  is  memorable  only  in  its 
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Ion's  Hudson's  Marshall  Field's 


Suddenly  the  world's  glass  is  half  full  again. 


©1998  Volkswagen.  1-800  DRIVE  VW  or  WWW  VW.COm 
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IT  IS  OBVIOUS  that  Steve  Wynn  is  well  on  bis  way  to  building  an  important  collection  of 
works  by  the  geniuses  of  modern  art  ["Mr.  Wynn  Builds  His  Dream  Collection,"  by  John 
Richardson.  October].  As  a  collector,  however,  Mr.  Wynn  falls  short  of  genius.  It  is  almost  as 
if  when  he  finishes  reading  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  modern  art  he  gets  out  his  checkbook  and 
then  moves  on.  "Done  with  Renoir;  next,  Picassof  In  this  respect,  Richardson's  comparison 
of  Mr.  Wynn  to  Norton  Simon  is  not  justified.  Perhaps  Mr.  Wynn  could  save  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  still  impress  his  high  rollers  by  collecting  and  framing  the  autographs  of  van  Gogh, 
Cezanne,  andde  Kooning  instead  of  their  paintings. 

D.  EDWARD  JENKINS 
Neivport  Beach,  California 


tragic  defense  ol  something  as  mc 

siblc  as  partial-birth  abortion 

VICTORIA  M  HOI 
Auburn    \i 

WITH  WOMEN  LIKE 'I  III  SI   on  the 

el,  why  have  we  not  had  a  womai 
for  president?  I  particularly  admire 
Reno.  Who  among  us  would  not  ap 
her  dignity  under  the  pressure  she  ha 
to  endure  as  of  late?  She  is  unflappabl 
her  intelligence  and  poise  are  exem| 

JILL  BOLSTER-M/ 
Revere,  Massac 

DID  I  MISS  the  announcement 
Martha  Stewart  would  be  donatin 
profits  from  her  merchandising  dea 
Kmart  to  the  homeless  and  needy?  ( 
she  really  say  "Why  not  take  good 
sages  to  less  fortunate  people?"  in 
ence  to  those  who  might  buy  her  h 
sheets  and  towels?  Martha,  if  you  w 
take  good  messages  to  "less  fortunat* 
pie,"  try  working  at  your  neighboi 
soup  kitchen  this  Thanksgiving  rathe 
obsessing  over  your  perfect  pumpki 

CINDI  CU! 

Kansas  City,  IV 

THE  VIRTUAL  OMISSION  from  your 
folio  of  Latinas  was  disappointing.  Ths 
four  Latinas  in  the  United  States  Cor 
Cuban-American  Ileana  Ros-Lehtir 
Republican  from  Florida),  Puerto  B 
born  Nydia  M.  Velazquez  (a  Den 
from  New  York).  Mexican-American  1 
Sanchez  (a  Democrat  from  Califc 
and  Mexican-American  Lucille  R 
Allard  (a  Democrat  from  California 
a  daily  basis  these  women  make  dec 
that  affect  the  lives  of  300  million  A 
cans,  our  national  security,  and  rel 
with  everyone  else  on  the  planet, 
their  work  qualifies  as  "influential. 
ILEANA  FUfl 
Miami 

YOU  MISSED  an  obvious  choice  in 
list  of  Americas  200  most  influential  w 
Your  very  own  Annie  Leibovitz  ha 
cut  through  the  false  imagery  of  our  t 
pare  out  the  essential  truth  withi 
photographic  subjects.  Truly,  this  i 
maker  and  wordless  storyteller  deser 
be  among  the  others  who  graced  your 

ALEXANDER  CLE 

San  Francisco.  Ca 

WHILE  I'M  MORE  than  honored  to 
eluded  in  your  special  report  on  Am 
most  influential  women,  1  believe  tl 
story  is  framed  by  the  photograph  ol 
Pitt  on  the  cover  of  the  same  issue.  \ 
there  a  single    continued  on  pa 
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DARE  — 

"to  wear 

DIORIFIC 

PLASTIC    SHINE 

Intense  color,  ultra  shiny,  long-wearing 
lip  gloss.  Lips  never  looked  so  luscious. 

SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE     NORDSTROM 
BLOOMINGDALE'S 


VA  N I  I  Y    I  A  I 
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Tommy 
on  My  Mind 

Join  TOMMY  HILFIGER  and  Vanity  Fair 
for  a  very  southern  sweepstakes.  To 
celebrate  the  Belk  store  in  Macon,  Georgia, 
Vanity  Fair  wants  you  to  enter  the  "Tommy 
on  My  Mind  Sweepstakes."  Just  visit  the 
Belk  store  at  Macon  Mall  in  Macon, 
Georgia,  or  send  your  name,  address,  and 
telephone  number  to  "Tommy  on  My  Mind 
Sweepstakes,"  c/o  Vanity  Fair,  350  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10017.  You  could  win 
a  four-day,  three-night  trip  for  two  to 
Savannah,  Georgia,  including  round-trip 
coach  airfare,  accommodations,  breakfasts, 
a  "Midnight  in  the  Garden  of  Good  and 
Evil"  tour  (visiting  the  sights  that  appeared 
in  the  book  and  film),  and  transportation. 
Winner  will  also  receive  a  $2,000  shopping 
spree  in  the  Tommy  Hilfiger  Men's  Sports- 
wear department  at  Belk,  Macon  Mall. 

NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY.  You  must  be  a  U.S.  resident,  21  years  of  age  or 
older  as  of  date  of  entry  to  enter.  Ail  entries  must  be  received  by  1/15/99. 
One  entry  per  person,  Sponsor  is  not  responsible  for  lost,  late,  misdirected, 
postage  due,  or  illegible  entries.  One  winner  will  be  chosen  via  random 
drawing  of  ali  entries  on  or  about  1/30/99.  Winner  will  be  notified  by  mail  or 
phone.  Odds  of  winning  depend  on  number  of  entries  received.  One  winner 
will  be  awarded  round-trip  coach  airfare  for  two  to  Savannah,  GA,  and 
transportation  to  Macon.  GA.,  Flight  must  be  from  the  major  commercial 
airport  in  the  U.S.  nearest  to  the  winner's  home,  sponsor  designated  hotel 
accommodations,  double  occupancy  for  4-days/3-nights.  One  $2,000 
shopping  spree  in  the  Tommy  Hilfiger  Men's  Sportswear  department  of  Belk 
Department  store  in  Macon,  GA„  breakfasts  at  the  hotel  and  a  tour  of  the  city. 
Total  approximate  value  of  the  prize  is  $4,500.  All  other  expenses  are  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  winner.  Prize  subject  to  availability:  travel  restrictions  and 
blackout  dates  may  apply.  Trip  must  be  completed  by  one  year  from  date  of 
notification.  Income  and  other  taxes,  if  any,  are  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
winner.  The  winner  and  travel  companion  may  be  required  to  sign  an  Affidavit 
of  Eligibility  and  Liability/Publicity  Release,  which  must  be  returned  within  14 
days  of  receipt  or  an  alternate  winner  may  be  chosen.  All  entries  become  the 
property  of  sponsors  and  will  not  be  acknowledged  or  returned.  Prizes  are 
non-transferable.  No  substitution  for  prize,  except  by  sponsors  in  case  of 
unavailability  in  which  case  a  prize  of  equal  or  greater  value  will  be  substituted. 
Subject  to  all  applicable  federal,  state,  and  local  laws  and  regulations.  Void  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  where  prohibited.  Employees  of  The  Conde  Nast  Publications 
and  Tommy  Hilfiger  USA,  or  their  agencies  and  their  immediate  families,  are 
not  eligible.  For  the  name  of  the  winner,  send  a  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  to:  "Tommy  on  my  Mind  Sweepstakes"  Winner,  c/o  Vanity  Fair,  350 
Madison  Avenue,  5th  Fl.  New  York,  NY  10017  after  1/30/99. 


Move  to  the  Music 

Be  sure  to  check  out  "He  Makes  Things 
Better,"  a  special  advertising  section  from 
PHILIPS  in  this  month's  issue,  featuring 
pentathlete  and  personal  trainer  Michael 
Gostigian.  Then,  enter  the  "He  Makes  Things 
Better/Move  to  the  Music"  sweepstakes 
for  a  chance  to  win  a  PHILIPS  Dual  Deck 
765  CD  Recorder  and  other  fabulous 
prizes.  See  section  or  visit  Philips  at 
www.vanityfair.com  until  December  31  for 
details  and  a  complete  set  of  rules. 


"Carrying  On" 
with  the  Famous  &  Fashionable 

On  September  16,  celebrities  gathered  in  Beverly  Hills  to  toast  accessories  desigi 
DIEGO  DELLA  VALLE  as  he  launched  the  first  of  22  J. P.  Tod's  handbag  boutiques  open 
nationwide.  Guests  enjoyed  a  private  dinner  at  the  Buffalo  Club  hosted  by  Kelly  Lyr 
in  Delia  Valle's  honor.  All  proceeds  from  the  event  benefited  the  Lymphoma  Reseai 
Center  of  America. 


Left  Kelly  Lynch.  Diego  Delia  Valle. 
Center:  Peri  Gilpin.  Sela  Ward. 
Right:  Diego  Delia  Valle.  Angela  Bassett, 
James  Woods,  Courtney  B.  Vance. 


Brooks  Brothers'  New  Sixth  Floor 

New  York's  fashionable  crowd  turned  out  for  the  opening  of  the  new  hand  tailor 
department  on  the  sixth  floor  of  BROOKS  BROTHERS'  Madison  Avenue  store.  Gu 
grooved  to  an  electrifying  modern  jazz  performance  by  Gold  Record  recording  artist  Rej 
Carter  and  tasted  the  creations  of  Charlie  Palmer,  Master  Chef  of  Aureole.  The  ever 
benefited  the  Central  Park  Conservancy. 

L:  Michael  Scandiffio, 
Brooks  Brothers; 
Sarah  Himmelfarb.  t 
Central  Park  Conser 
and  Joseph  Gromek 
Brooks  Brothers. 

R:  Regina  Carter  fills 
room  with  the  sensa 
sounds  of  jazz  violin. 


www.clinique.com 


New!  Online  shopping  is  now  available  through  our  Web  site.  Order  your  favorite  CLINIC 
products,  plus  get  personalized  product  recommendations,  tips,  and  other  great  info. 


(  WE'VE  GOT  YOUR  NUMBER  ) 


(TWO  OF  A  KIND] 
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nm  exclusives  in  the  Fur  Salon. 
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Stephen  Dweck  in  Designer  Jewelry. 


(  DOUBLE  TAKE ] 


Louis  Vuitton  in  Leather  Accessories. 
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Malizia  by  La  Perla  in  Intimate  Apparel. 


(  FOUR  OF  DIAMONDS  ) 
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David  Yurman  Silver  Ice™  in  Designer  Jewelry. 


(  THREE  POINTS  OF  LIGHT  ] 
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Versace  for  Rosenthal  in  The  Galleries. 
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www.neimanmarcus.com   To  order,  call  1.800.365.7989 
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THE       FUTURE       OF       FASHION 
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Reeling  naughty, 

.  Ar.  Jenkins  introduces 

juniper  berry  to  cranberry 

with  happy  results/' 


Tanqueray  Cranberry  Sour 

•  1  oz  Tanqueray  Gin 

•  3oz  sour  mix 

•  1  oz  cranberry  juice 

•  Garnish  with  a  lime  wedge 


(ontinuh)  i  rom  i>ac,i  106  woman  among 
your  list  of  200  who  could  equal  his  ac- 
complishments and  sell  the  magazine? 

KATHY  HALBREICH 

Director,  Walker  Art  Center 
Minneapolis.  Minnesota 

EDITOR 'S  REPLY.-  In  response  to  Alexander 
Clemens' s  question—  Where's  Annie  Leibcwitz?— 
we  intended  to  include  a  self-portrait  of  her  in 
the  portfolio,  hut  she  chose  to  take  herself  out.  And 
in  reply  to  Kathy  Halbreich,  although  ire  take  her 
point,  we  would  like  to  note  that  of  the  24  artists 
featured  in  solo  or  small  group  exhibitions  organ- 
ized by  Halbreich' s  Walker  Art  Center  between 
this  March  and  April  2000,  80  percent  are  men. 


Charity  Case 


THANKS  FOR  ANOTHER  fascinating  article 
on  the  movers  and  shakers  of  "The  New 
Establishment"  [October].  Two  things  struck 
me:  that  only  6  out  of  these  50  individuals 
qualify  as  "generous  Americans,"  and  that 
Steve  Ballmer,  president  of  Microsoft,  only 
furthers  negative  public  perception  of  his 
company  by  sending  Christmas  cards  to 
the  children  of  his  competitors.  I  find  this 
a  disturbing  invasion  of  privacy  which  could 
certainly  be  seen  as  a  veiled  threat. 

MARY  PERKINS 

Atherton,  California 


A  Fan's  Notes 


Do  drink  responsibly,  won't  you? 


I  VERY  MUCH  ENJOYED  the  excerpts  from 
Michael  Jordan's  autobiography  ["Be- 
ing Michael  Jordan"]  and  David  Halber- 
stam's  book  ["Becoming  Michael  Jordan," 
October].  I  remember  the  first  time  I  saw 
Jordan  as  if  it  happened  yesterday.  It  was 
1981  (my  sophomore  year  at  Carolina)  and 


I  was  standing  in  line  at  Carmichael 
ditorium  waiting  to  buy  a  guest  pass  f  i 
football  game.  A  car  pulled  up  and  this 
skinny  kid  climbed  out  and  cut  through 
crowd  with  ease.  A  murmur  started  sc 
where  near  the  front  of  the  line  and  filt 
back  to  the  rest  of  us:  "That's  Michael  I 
dan.  He's  gonna  be  good."  Did  any  or  f 
us  have  any  idea  just  how  good  he  w<  1 
be?  I  doubt  it.  But  even  as  a  freshmar  : 
had  a  grace  and  self-assurance  that  n 
it  easy  to  tell  that  he  was  really  sometl 

MARGARET CANN    . 
Hillsborough,  North  Cat    I 


Earning  His  Wings 

THIS  COACH-CLASS-FLYING,  middle- 
American  woman  thoroughly  enjoyed 
First  Gulfstream,"  by  Anonymous  [' 
ber].  It  is  no  wonder  to  me  why  this 
vidual  is  rich  and  successful.  He  real! 
his  homework  and  shared  a  beauti 
written  story  about  the  virtual  creatic 
his  dream  wings.  I  begrudge  him  noti 
bit  his  indulgence  in  this  ultimate  st 
symbol.  As  he  mentions,  he  earned  it 

MAYA  T" 
Howell.  New 


e 


I  CANT  BELIEVE  that  you  would  pul 
an  article  that  flaunts  such  excessive  w   | 
Most  Americans  wake  up  each  mor 
wondering  whether  they  will  have  en( 
money  to  catch  the  bus  to  work, 
does  the  author  hide  his  identity?  C 
it  be  that  he  is  ashamed  of  what™ 
the  major  decisions  of  his  day,  su 
whether  to  put  brass  or  chrome  kno 
the  teakwood  of  his  private  jet? 

ERIC  R.  K 
Washington) 

CONTINUED    on    I'AC.J 
DECEMBER     1] 
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Neutrogena 

Visit  the  Neutrogena  art  collection  now  open 

at  the  new  Neutrogena  Wing  of  the  Museum  of  International 
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A  model  in  a 
Claire  McCardell 
Empire-waist 
cuat-and-dress  set, 
circa  1956. 


CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE     NO 

On  a  Claire  Day 

WHAT  NOSTALGIA  and  memories  c\ 
rushing  back  when  I  read  Amy 
Collins's  article  on  Claire  McCard 
"The  Queen  of  Yankee  Chic"  [Octorj 
The  Capezio  ballet  slippers  and  | 
pillow-ticking  dresses— I  had  them 
and  I  wish  I  had  them  now.  McCarc 
signature  tent  was  terrific  worn  as  a  j 
ternity  dress.  Most  pregnant  ladies 
stuck  with  skirts  with  belly  cutouts,  wj 
were  worn  with  wide,  ugly  smock 
She  truly  was  classic  chic,  and  I  w<| 
love  to  have  that  look  rediscovered. 

GLORIA  R.  McHll 
Hamden.  Conned 


CORRECTIONS.-  On  page  210  of  the  No\ 
ber  issue,  Terry  McMillan 's  name  was 
spelled.  On  page  206,  in  the  Marjorie  Scan 
caption,  the  name  of  the  publisher  Ad\ 
Wesley  Longman  was  misspelled. 
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As  you  grow  older,  teeth  darken,  gums  recede, 
bad  breath  becomes  more  apparent,  and  periodontal  disease 
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DECODING  THE  STARR  REPORT 

Buried  in  the  deliberate  chaos  of  the  Starr  report,  the  author 

contends,  are  stories  the  independent  counsel 

doesn't  want  told:  the  abuse  of  his  power-including  the  trap  that 

snared  Monica  Lewinsky-and  the  prior  relations  of 

his  own  office,  at  least  as  early  as  1994,  with  Linda  Tripp 


BY  RENATA  ADLER 


he  six-volume  report  by 

Kenneth    W.    Starr   to 

he  United  States  House 

of  Representatives— 

which  consists,  so     * 

far,  of  the  single-   ' 

volume  "Referral" 

and   five  volumes 

of  "Appendices  and 

Supplemental  Mate- 
rials"—is,  in  many  ways,  an 
utterly  preposterous 
document:  inaccurate, 
mindless,  biased,  disor- 
ganized, unprofessional, 
and  corrupt.  What  it  is 
textually  is  a  voluminous 
work  of  demented  pornog- 
raphy, with  many  fasci- 
nating characters  and  sever- 
al largely  hidden  story  lines. 
What  it  is  politically  is  an  at- 
tempt, through  its  own  limit- 
less preoccupation  with  sexual 
material,  to  set  aside,  even 
obliterate,  the  relatively  dull  re- 
quirements of  real  evidence 
and  constitutional  procedure. 
Less  obvious  at  first,  and 
then  altogether  unmistakable, 
is  the  authors'  scorn  for 
the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  power  to  prosecute 
an  impeachment  is  the  only  "J 
important  power  that  the  Con-  1 
stitution   grants   solely  to  the 
House.  Before  the  "Communi- 
cation from  the  Office  of  the  In- 
dependent Counsel,  Kenneth  W 
Starr,"  as  the  document  is  called, 
it  was  unthinkable  that  any  offi- 
cial, of  any  branch  of  govern- 
ment, would  presume  to  set      • 
forth,  in  a  document  submit- 
ted to  the  House,  in  the  course  of 
an  impeachment  inquiry,  such  con- 
clusions as  the  president  "lied,"  or 
"attempted  to  obstruct  justice,"  or  any 
of  the  other  judgments  that  the  report  pre- 
sumes to  make  on  the  very  first  page  of  its 
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introduction— let  alone  include  on  its  cove 

and  as  part  of  its  title  the  name  of  its  pri 

mary  author.  On  the  cover  of  this  documeri 

the  name  of  Henry  J.  Hyde,  chairman 

the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  does  n 

appear.  The  words  "United  States  Hous 

of  Representatives"  appear  in  letters  abo 

half  the  size  of  "Kenneth  W  Starr." 

From   the   moment   Chairma 

Hyde  permitted  Mr.  Sta 

thus  to  interpose  his  vie 

between  the  committee  an 

the  evidence  and  authorize 

the  publication  of  these  do 

uments  under  the  congre 

sional  seal,  he  set  in  motio 

an  unprecedented  process  i 

which   the   House   is   nearl 

powerless.  On  October  9,  199 

the  chairman  said  he  woul 

permit  his  committee  to  ca 

Mr.  Starr,  but  that  he  saw  "n 

need"  to  call,  for  example 

Monica  Lewinsky;  othe 

members   of  the  pan< 

said  they  could  rely,  fo 

the   testimony   of  wii 

nesses,  on  Mr.  Starr 

report.  Apart  from  th 

obvious    implication 

of  a   proceeding   i 

which  the  judge's  m; 

jor  witness  is  the  proseci 

tor— and  other  witnesses  ar 

neither  cross-examined  no 

even  called— this  decisio 

limits   the   power  of  th 

House  to  approving  or  dii 

approving  the   recommer 

dations  of  the  independer 

counsel.  For  the  purpose 

The  Starr  report,  which 

includes  7,793  pages  of 

evidence — two  volume 

of  appendices  and  three 

volumes  of  supplemental  material 

as  bookmarked  by  the  author  in 

an  attempt  to  understand  the  materia 
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.1  impeachment,  the  independent  coun- 
sel has  become  the  House. 

I  here  arc  signs  that  the  document  was 
never  intended  to  be  understood,  or  even 
read,  by  anyone.  The  absence  of  dates, 
tables  of  contents,  index,  chronology,  con- 
text, accurate  headings,  and  logic  of  an) 
sort  from  the  five  supplementary  vol 
nines  is  almost  the  least  of  it.  So  are  the 
distortions  and  misrepresentations  in  the 
report  itself  of  what  the  record  actually 
shows.  Documents  published  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  are  often  a  mar- 
vel oi'  information  and  legibility,  printed 
with  great  speed  and  under  pressure.  In 
the  7.793  pages  that  constitute  just  the 
"Appendices  and  Supplemental  Materi- 
als." however,  there  are  embedded  thou- 
sands of  smaller  pages  (sometimes  four, 
often  six  tiny  pages,  compressed  within 
a  single  larger  page)  in  type  so  minus- 
cule that,  quite  apart  from  the  time  con- 
straints on  reporters  and  other  citizens, 
visual  constraints— the  eyesight,  for  ex- 
ample, of  aging  congressmen— absolutely 
preclude  the  reading  of  vast  portions  of 
the  text. 

There  are  also  countless  redactions, 
blackings-out,  excisions  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  which  add  to 
the  general  disorder.  The  dates  of  birth 
of  all  but  a  few  witnesses,  for  example, 
are  blacked  out— an  attempt,  presumably, 
to  spare  these  witnesses  (whose  privacy 
is  not  just  violated  but  mocked  in  these 
documents  by  the  prosecutors'  constant 
assurances  that  their  testimony  is  "se- 
cret," and  that  "there  are  no  unautho- 
rized persons  present")  the  embarrass- 
ment of  having  their  ages  widely  known. 
Other  deletions  are  inexplicable.  Names 
are  blacked  out  in  one  place  only  to  ap- 
pear, in  precisely  the  same  context,  in  an- 
other. Relatively  mild  and  perfectly  obvi- 
ous four-letter  words  are  blacked  out 
while  other  words,  traditionally  regarded 
as  stronger  and  more  offensive,  are  left 
in.  (Variants  of  the  word  "shit,"  for  exam- 
ple, are  deleted,  but  Linda  Tripp's  re- 
mark to  Monica  Lewinsky  "You  never, 
ever  realized  whose  dick  you  were  suck- 
ing" is  unedited.)  There  are  printed  invi- 
tations to  parties,  accompanied  by  the 
guest  lists;  the  names  of  the  hosts,  on  the 
invitations,  are  blacked  out.  These  might 
be  mere  examples  of  work  done  inno- 
cently or  in  haste.  It  soon  becomes  clear, 
however,  that  a  fundamental  strategy  of 
the  authors  is  unintelligibility. 

To  submit  a  massive  document  in 
which  it  is  literally  impossible  to  find  in- 
formation by  title,  date,  alphabetical  or 
chronological  sequence,  or  context  of  any 
kind  makes  it  difficult  to  check  whether 
any  particular  conclusion  is  warranted— 
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whether  there  is  evidence  for  the  opposite 
conclusion,  or  another  conclusion  alto- 
gether, As  a  series  of  anecdotes,  ol  pruri- 
ent gossip  raised,  for  the  first  time,  to  the 
level  of  constitutional  crisis,  the  story  (he 
Office  of  the  Independent  Counsel  wants 
to  tell  is  by  now  widely  known.  People 
seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds  about 
it.  Underneath  that  story,  however,  scat- 
tered in  almost  incomprehensible  pieces 
throughout  the  text,  are  at  least  two  other 
stories,  which  the  authors  go  to  consider- 
able lengths  to  hide. 

The  setting  is  the  White  House— a  pe- 
culiar, almost  farcically  disordered  place 
of  rumor,  envy,  spite,  betrayal,  birthday 
parties.  Everyone,  from  the  president's 
secretary,  Betty  Currie,  through  the  Uni- 
formed Secret  Service  guards  and  the 

The  prosecutors  had  no 
crime.  So  they  just 

amassed  their  sludge  and 
hurled  it  at  Clinton, 
and  hoped  to  prevail 

through  embarrassment 
and  disgust.  ^ 


stewards  in  the  Oval  Of- 
fice pantry,  seems  to  think 
nothing  of  accepting  pres- 
ents—ties, Godiva  chocolates, 
pocket  handkerchiefs,  body 
lotions,  gift  certificates  for  man- 
icures and  pedicures  at  Geor 
gette  Klinger— from  Monica  Lewin- 
sky, a  young  woman  who  is  regard 
ed,  almost  universally  and,  as  it  turns 
out,  with  astonishing  understate- 
ment, as  a  "stalker,"  a  "hall  surfer," 
a  "cling  on,"  and  a  "clutch."  One  of  the 
pantry  stewards,  Bayani  Nelvis,  has  din- 
ners with  Ms.  Lewinsky,  exchanges  gifts 
with  her,  offers  her  the  president's  cigars, 
and,  according  to  Ms.  Lewinsky,  calls 
her  from  a  presidential  vacation  on  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard  to  invite  her  to  come  and 
share  a  house  with  him.  Mr.  Nelvis  de- 
nies the  call  from  Martha's  Vineyard.  On 
many  other  matters  he  is  mum. 

Another  staff  member,  rumored  to  be 
a  "graduate,"  or  former  intimate  of  the 
president's,  "clomps"  through  the  corri- 
dors wearing  the  president's  shoes.  Young 
people  offend  older  staff  members  by 
spilling  Coke  on  White  House  carpets 
and  putting  their  feet  up  on  White  House 


chairs.  The  Uniformed  Secret  Servi 
guards  at  the  White  House  leel  free 
spread   scurrilous  gossip,   among  ther 
selves  and  to  other  people.  On  one  occ 
sion  they  tell  Ms.  Lewinsky,  who  is  tryir 
to  enter  the  White  House,  that  the  pre; 
dent  already  has  a  female  visitor  in  tl 
Oval  Office.   Ms.   Lewinsky  flies  into 
rage    although  she  has  not   visited  tl 
president  in  weeks  and  was  not  invite 
this  time.  She  berates  Betty  Currie  for  1 
ing  to  her  about  the  president's  whei 
abouts.  Ms.  Currie  scolds  the  guards  f< 
their  indiscretion.  The  guards  are  miffec 

In  the  summer  of  1995,  Ms.  Lewinsk 
who  frequently  describes  herself  as  "i 
secure,"  comes  to  the  White  House, 
an  unpaid  intern.  She  repeatedly  a 
proaches  the  president  and  "introduce 
herself.  On  November  15,  1995,  Ms.  Le 
insky  says,  she  flashes  her  thong  unde 
wear  at  him,  tells  him  she  has  a  cru; 
on  him.  and  accompanies  him  to  a  s 
eluded  corridor.  He  asks  if  he  may  ki 
her.  Later  that  evening,  when  they  me 
again,  she  grabs  his  crotch  and  perfor: 
oral  sex  on  him— an  approach  she  tri 
to  repeat  at  virtually  every  subseque 
opportunity. 

According  to  the  testimony  of 
Lewinsky— and  she  is  not  one  to  undi 
state— there  are,  in  all,  nine  in 
dents  of  these,  as  the  rep 
calls  them,  "in-person"  se: 
encounters:  three  in  19 
four  in  1996,  and  two 
1997.  In  January  1996, 
Lewinsky  says,  she  and  t 
president  have  phone  s 
He  does  not  call  her  fo: 
week.  Feeling  "a  little 
insecure  about  whether 
had  liked  it  or  didn't  like 
and  wondering  "if  this  w 
sort  of  developing  into  so 
kind  of  a  longer-term  relations) 
than  what  I  thought  it  initia 
might  have  been,"  she  goes  to  t 
Oval  Office  and  asks  him  whether  this 
"just  about  sex,"  or  whether  he  h 
some  interest  in  trying  to  get  to  kn 
her  as  a  person.  He  assures  her  that 
cherishes  his  time  with  her.  On  Februa 
19,  1996,  the  president  tells  Ms.  Lewi 
sky  that  their  physical  relationship  mi 
end.  He  does  not  feel  right  about 
Their  friendship,  however,  can  contini 
This  is  not  an  entirely  unusual  thing 
one  person  to  say  to  another.  It  is  n 
often  misunderstood.  Ms.  Lewinsky  p< 
severes.  Wherever  the  president  is 
the  Oval  Office,  at  staff  birthday  parti< 
jogging,  attending  church,  at  fund-raise 
departing  on  journeys  and  returnii 
from  them-Ms.   Lewinsky  contrives 
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position"  herself  there,   I  Ins  does  not 
go  unremarked. 

On  April  5,  1996,  the  Fridaj  before 
i  aster,  Ms,  I  ewinsky  learns^hal  she  has 
been  dismissed  from  her  White  House 
job  and  transferred  with  a  considerable 
i  isc  in  rank  and  salary  to  the  Pentagon, 
On  t hiii  Sunday,  which  is  Easter,  she 
goes  to  the  president  to  complain.  He 
lells  her  that  "after  the  election"  he  will 
be  able  to  find  her  another  White  House 
job.  Another  young  woman  might  have 
noticed,  and  been  deterred  by.  the  pros- 
pect of  so  long  a  separation.  Not  Ms. 
Lewinsky.  She  performs  oral  sex  and 
departs.  She  renews  her  efforts,  calling, 
writing,  sending  presents. 

The  president  now  wards  off  any  pri- 
vate visits  from   her  for  nearly    11 
months    from  April  7,    1996,  until 
February  28,  1997.  Ms.  Lewinsky  hates 
her  job  at  the  Pentagon.  She  is  bored  by 
it.  She  has  no  typing  skills  and  cannot 
spell.  The  job  entails  transcription.  From 
her  desk,  by  telephone,  by  E-mail,  and  in 
person,  she  complains.  She  sends  cards, 
ties,  other  presents,  importuning  letters. 
She  harangues  Ms.  Currie  with  inces- 
sant calls.  She  wants  to  talk  to  the  presi- 
dent in  person  and  by  phone.  She  wants 
the  White  House  job  she  feels  she  has 
been  promised.  The  president  and  Ms. 
Currie  say  that  they  will  try.  Per- 
haps not  surprisingly,  there  is 
no  White  House  job  for  her. 
She  still  manages  to  posi- 
tion  herself  in  the   presi- 
dent's path.  She  keeps  in- 
formed   of   his    schedule    ' 
through  Betty  Currie  and  I 
Bayani  Nelvis. 

Finally,  on  February  28, 
1997,   she   manages  to   visit 
the  president  again.  He  gives   * 
her  a  hatpin  and  Walt  Whit-   " 
man's  Leaves  of  Grass.  "I  want- 
ed to  perform  oral  sex  on  him, 
Ms.   Lewinsky  testifies,  "and     Kenneth  Starr 
so   I   did."   On   every   prior 
occasion  the  president  has  insisted  that 
Ms.    Lewinsky    stop    before    what    she 
tends  to  call  completion.  On  this  day 
she  persuades  the  president  to  let  her 
continue.  ("It's  important  to  me,"  she 
says.)  Afterward,  Ms.  Lewinsky  finds— 
perhaps  this  was  always  her  intention- 
semen  on  her  dress.  On  March  29,  1997, 
according  to  Ms.  Lewinsky,  there  is  a 
similar  event.  The  in-person  sexual  en- 
counters are  at  an  end. 

On  May  24.  1997,  the  president  calls 
Ms.  Lewinsky  in.  He  says  again  that  their 
affair,  such  as  it  is,  is  over.  He  tells  her 
that  she  is  "a  great  person"  and  that  they 
will  still  be  friends.  He  is  determined  to 


be  good.  Ms.  Lewinsky  attributes  the 
breakup  to  the  president's  "wanting  to  do 
the  right  thing  in  God's  eyes"  Three  days 
later,  the  Supreme  Court  announces  its 
decision  in  the  Paula  Jones  case.  The  suit, 
which  accuses  him  of  sexual  harassment, 
can  proceed  while  he  is  still  in  office 
without  "distracting  him]  from  his  public 
duties."  The  decision  is  surely  one  of  the 
worst  in  the  Court's  history,  but  for  now 
it  is  the  law. 


M 


s.  Lewinsky  has  never  been  reticent 
or  soft-spoken.  Now  she  becomes 
ever  more  wild  and  implacable.  She 
phones  and  pages  Ms.  Currie  at  all 
hours,  and  later  even  visits  her  at  home. 
It  would  not  be  quite  accurate  to  say  that 
this  is  just  a  particularly  intense  love  sto- 
ry. Ms.  Lewinsky  has  too  many  other  in- 
terests—shopping,  M&M's,  a  good  job 

It  is  hard  to  see  how, 

without  deceiving 

Ms.  Reno,  the  independent 

counsel  could 

have  justified  his  claim 

of  an  emergency. 


(one  that  pays  well,  with  a 
good  title,  and  that  will  "in- 
trigue"  her),   new   men   (an 
Australian,   a   "health   nut," 
an  employee  of  the  Pentagon, 
a  former  lover,  married,  with 
whom  she  resumes  an  affair  and 
whom  she  had  blackmailed  some 
years  before,  by  threatening  to  dis- 
close the  affair  to  his  wife  if  he  did 
not  see  her  again). 

Meanwhile,  Ms.  Lewinsky  has  made 
friends  with  the  third  major  charac- 
ter, Linda  Tripp— a  colleague,  who  has 
also  been  transferred,  under  murky  cir- 
cumstances, from  the  White  House  to 
the  Pentagon.  Ms.  Tripp  says  that  Ms. 
Lewinsky  did  not  confide  in  her  about 
the  "affair"  until  late  September  or  early 
October  1996.  In  January  1997,  Ms.  Tripp 
begins  to  advise  Ms.  Lewinsky  about 
strategies  for  getting  a  new  White  House 
job  and  also  for  regaining  the  affection  of 
the  president.  She  edits  Ms.  Lewinsky's 
letters  and  helps  her  compose  audiotapes 
to  send  to  him. 

Sometime  in  May  or  June  of  1997, 
Ms.  Tripp  begins  (at  Ms.  Lewinsky's  re- 
quest, she  claims)  to  keep  a  notebook  of 


the  history  of  Ms.  Lewinsky's  encounter! 
with  the  president  in  order,  she  says.  tJ 
analyze  them,  and  look  for  a  pattern,  Al 
approximately  the  same  tunc.  Ms.  Lewi 
insky  uses  her  computer  at  the  Pental 
gon  to  create  (at  Ms.  Tripp's  suggestion 
she  says)  a  "matrix,"  or  spreadsheet,  del 
tailing  her  meetings  with  the  president! 
Ms.  Tripp  preserves  her  notebook.  Ms! 
Lewinsky  soon  becomes  as  persistenl 
with  her  new  confidante  calling  her  a! 
all  hours,  at  home  and  at  the  officepj 
leaving  messages,  interrupting  meeting^ 
visiting  her  at  her  desk  several  times  I 
day— as  she  is  with  Ms.  Currie  or  thl 
president. 

In  November,  Ms.  Tripp  testifies,  shl 
sees,  for  the  second  time,  the  dress  in  Mm 
Lewinsky's  closet,  the  dress  Ms.  LewinskMJ 
wore  during  her  visit  of  February  2fl 
1997,  to  the  president.  Ms.  Tripp  is  adi« 
mant  in  her  insistence  that  the  stain  ol 
the  dress  be  preserved. 

MS.  tripp:  Hey,  listen,  my  cousin  is  a  gX 
netic  whatchamacallit. ...  He  said  that  [if  I 
rape  victim]  has  preserved  a  pinprick  size  cl 
crusted  semen  10  years  from  that  time  .  J] 
they  can  match  the  DNA 

MS.  Lewinsky:  So  why  can't  I  scratch  tha 
crap  off  and  put  it  in  a  plastic  bag? 

MS.  tripp:  . . .  [P]ack  it  in  with  your  treX 

sures It  could  be  your  only  insurance 

policy  down  the  road. 

Tripp  told  the  grand  jury:  "I  wanteB 
some  way  for  there  to  be  proof  of  what  hi 
was  doing  with  Monica."  Of  course,  bl 
the  time  Ms.  Tripp  sees  the  dress  thl 
president  has  not  been  "doing"  anythinl 
with  Monica— except  trying  to  avoid  herl 
for  eight  months. 

In  October  1997,  Ms.  Tripp,  for  whateX 
er  reason,  begins  to  tape  her  phorl 
conversations  with  Ms.  Lewinsky.  Thl 
prosecutors  lead  her  through  a  va« 
amount  of  testimony,  before  the  granl 
jury,  about  her  own  life  and  motives,  A 
well  as  what  she  claims  to  know  aboil 
Ms.  Lewinsky.  Fairly  late  in  Ms.  Trippl 
testimony,  a  juror  speaks  up: 

a  juror:  Why  did  you  decide  to  docl 
ment? 

MR.  emmick  [associate  independeil 
counsel]:  Can  I  interrupt,  ma'am?  I'm  sorrB 
Just  to  clarify. 

MR.  susanin  [associate  independe« 
counsel]:  So  to  clarify  this  grand  jurorl 
question— 

a  juror:  Hold  on.  Can  I  get  an  answB. 
to  my  question? 

Apparently  not. 

MR.  SUSANIN:  Can  I  ask  a  question,  nia'ail 
just  to  clarify? 

Forty  confusing  lines  later,  the  jur« 
tries  again.       i 
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\  u  ror:  Ms.  Tripp,  whj  were  you  docu- 
menting? 

iiu  witness:  Why  was  I  documenting? 

\  n  i«>i<:  Did  you  mean  documenting 
i  than  the  notebook? 

mi  witness:  Oh,  the  notebook  well, 
maybe  I  should  saj  different  words  so  ii 
doesn't  sound  contradictory  at  all  because  il 
wasn't.  I  lie  notebook  was  something  Moni- 
ca asked  me  to  do  in  my  head  to  understand 
cause  and  effect  of  all  the  ups  and  downs  of 
her  relationship  in  intimate  detail. 

None  of  Ms.  Tripp's  subsequent  expla- 
nations of  why  she  taped  make  any 
sense.  To  "arm  myself  with  a  record"  so 
that  she  could  testify  about  Monica 
Lewinsky,  truthfully,  under  oath  in  the 
Jones  case,  without  fear  of  being  de- 
famed, she  says,  by  the  president's  law- 
yers or  destroyed  by  others  in  the  White 
House.  She  was  "scared,"  she  says  many 
times,  but  her  "integrity"  required  her  to 
tell  the  truth. 

In  March  1997,  Michael  Isikoff,  a  re- 
porter from  Newsweek,  arrived  at  Ms. 
Tripp's  desk  in  the  Pentagon.  He  told 
her  that  Kathleen  Willey  claimed  that 
the  president  had  once  subject 
ed  her  to  sexual  harassment. 
Mr.  Isikoff  said  Ms.  Willey 
had  given  him  Ms.  Tripp's 
name  as  a  confirming 
witness.  Ms.  Tripp  told 
Mr.  Isikoff  she  re- 
called the  incident  in 
question,  but  that 
Ms.  Willey  had 
actually  solicited, 
welcomed,  and 
subsequently  boast- 
ed about  the  presi 
dent's  embrace.  In  August 
1997,  Newsweek  published  Mr, 
Isikoff's  story— citing  Ms.  Tripp  (against 
her  wishes)  as  a  source.  A  lot  has  since 
been  said,  by  Ms.  Tripp  and  in  the  press, 
about  the  matter.  What  has  gradually  be- 
come clear  is  this:  Ms.  Tripp  tried  to  per- 
suade Mr.  Isikoff  to  write,  not  about  Ms. 
Willey,  but  about  a  former  White  House 
intern,  "M,"  who  was  now  working  at  the 
Pentagon.  Ms.  Tripp's  testimony  varies 
about  when,  and  by  what  means,  she  con- 
veyed Ms.  Lewinsky's  full  name  to  Mr. 
Isikoff.  She  admits  he  knew  it  by  October, 
the  month  when  she  began  to  tape. 

And  another  chronology  begins  to 
emerge  about  Ms.  Tripp.  She  describes 
herself  to  the  grand  jury  as  having  once 
been  a  fairly  apolitical  member  of  the 
White  House  staff  in  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration, in  the  department  of  media  af- 
fairs. (It  was  there,  she  says,  that  she 
first  came  to  know  Mr.  Isikoff.)  She 
stayed  on  until  August  1994  in  the  Clin- 
ton White  House.  She  believes  that  Mrs. 
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(  linton  became  "cold"  to  her.  perhaps 
as  ,i  result,  Ms.  Iripp  says,  of  a  mistak- 
en idea  that  Ms.  Iripp  had  a  romantic 
interest  m  the  president,  or  that  the  pres- 
ident had  a  romantic  interest  in  Ms. 
Tripp,  Ms.  Tripp  was  transferred  to  the 
office  of  White  House  Counsel  Bernard 
W.  Nussbaum.  where  she  was.  she  says, 
as  she  had  always  been,  "loyal"  and 
"apolitical."  She  worked,  she  says,  on 
"sensitive  matters."  like  "the  appoint- 
ment of  the  special  prosecutor." 

As  early  as  1993,  Ms.  Tripp  had  been 
so  appalled,  however,  by  the  Clinton 
White  House  that  a  friend,  Tony  Snow  (a 

Tripp  told  Lewinsky, 
"You're  the  farthest  thing 

from  trouble  he's 
ever  had. ...  He  should  be 
thanking  his  lucky  stars/7 


right-wing  journalist  and 
occasional  stand-in  for 
Rush  Limbaugh),  urged 
her  to  write  a  book  and 
offered  to  put  her  in 
touch  with  a  literary 
agent,  Lucianne  Gold- 
berg. Ms.  Tripp  de- 
clined. In  the  summer 
of  1996,  perhaps  co- 
incidentally  after  Ms. 
Lewinsky's  first  months 
at  the  Pentagon,  Ms. 
Tripp  changed  her  mind. 
She  took  Mr.  Snow  up  on  his  offer  and 
met  with  Ms.  Goldberg,  who  suggested  a 
ghostwriter.  Ms.  Tripp  ultimately  aban- 
doned the  project.  One  character  whom 
Ms.  Tripp  had  intended  to  use  in  her 
book,  however,  was  none  other  than 
Kathleen  Willey. 

Ms.  Tripp,  it  turns  out,  had  known 
Kathleen  Willey  since  1993.  As  Ms. 
Tripp  describes  her,  Ms.  Willey  was,  at 
the  time,  an  unpaid  White  House  volun- 
teer, infatuated  with  the  president  and 
determined  to  have  an  affair  with  him. 
According  to  Ms.  Tripp,  Ms.  Willey 
dressed  provocatively,  would  "position" 
herself  in  the  president's  path,  sent  him 
notes,  and  contrived  to  bump  into  him. 
Ms.  Tripp  soon  began  to  advise  her  on 
strategy  and  to  help  her  edit  cards  and 
letters  to  the  president.  Ms.  Tripp  lis- 
tened to  Ms.  Willey's  confidences  and  re- 
ceived her  frequent  phone  calls  at  home. 
In  short,  not  an  altogether  unfamiliar 


story.  As  Ms.  Iripp  tells  it.  however.  sh| 
harbors  at  least  one  trace  of  bitterness 
not  of  envy.  "I  was  annoyed.''  she  sayj 
because  when  Ms.  Tripp  left  the  Whit] 
House.  Ms.  Willey  was  hired  "esscntiall| 
in  my  stead." 

There  is  at  least  one  other,  rather  hidderj 
element  of  Ms.  Tripp's  story.  When  she  bi 
gan  to  tape,  Ms.  Tripp  tells  the  grand  juron 
in  answer  to  a  question,  "I  had  never  evel 
thought  about  the  Independent  Counsel  il 
my  wildest  dreams."  This  is  a  statemeif 
that  the  prosecutors— if  not  Ms.  Tripp  hel 
self— had  every  obligation  to  amplify.  B| 
cause  Ms.  Tripp  had  not  only  thought 
dreamed  of  the  Office  of  the  Independerj 
Counsel,  she  had  appeared  before  it  at  lea 
twice  before— first  under  Robert  Fiske.  an| 
then  under  Kenneth  W  Starr. 

According  to  an  F.B.I,  report  (nowheil 
included  in  Starr's  documents).  Ms.  Trip| 
appeared  on  April  12,  1994,  at  the  Offic 
of  the  Independent  Counsel.  Among  hd 
concerns  was  the  death  of  Deputy  Whr| 
House  Counsel  Vincent  Foster.  She  ha 
suspicions  about  that  death.  One  source 
her  suspicion,  reads  the  F.B.I,  report,  waj 
Mr.  Foster's  conduct  when  she  brougH 
him  what  turned  out  to  be  his  last  lunch,  | 
hamburger: 

He  removed  the  onions  from  his  hamburgd 
which  struck  Tripp  as  odd  in  retrospect.  SH 
couldn't  understand  why  he  would  do  that  I 
he  was  planning  to  commit  suicide.  It  d| 
not  make  sense  to  her  that  he  might  be  wo 
ried  about  his  breath  if  that  were  the  casl 
Tripp  does  not  know  if  Foster  likes  or  di| 
likes  onions. 

Whatever  her  beliefs,  the  fact  that  nd 
ther  Ms.  Tripp  in  her  testimony  nor  tl 
prosecutors  before  the  grand  jury  nor  tl 
independent  counsel  anywhere  in  his 
port  mentions  these  contacts  at  least  thr< 
years  previously  between  Ms.  Tripp  ar 
the  Office  of  the  Independent  Counsel  su 
gests  that  the  real  reason  Ms.  Tripp  w: 
taping,  from  the  first,  was  this:  the  Offic 
of  the  Independent  Counsel  asked  her  to 

During  the  year  or  so— November  195 
to  October  1997— when  Ms.  Lewi 
sky  was  still  haranguing,  intriguin 
and  threatening,  in  her  campaign  to 
turn  to  a  White  House  job,  Ms.  Trip 
had  encouraged  her  to  believe  that  th 
was  a  simple  matter,  and  that  failure 
get  such  a  job  would  appear  to  confir 
her  undeserved  reputation  as  a  stalke 
She  professed  to  be  outraged  on  M 
Lewinsky's  behalf  that  a  job  had  n 
been  found.  Ms.  Lewinsky  became  i 
creasingly  immoderate  in  her  deman 
and  her  behavior.  She  had  been  "ye 
ing"  at  the  president,  and  at  Ms.  Curri 
when  she  could  not  reach  him  on  Septei 
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place  calls  or  wear  a  wire  to  see— to  call 

;ty  and    Mr.   Jordan   and   possibly   the 

jsident. . . . 

IQ.  And  did  you  tell  them  that  you  didn't 

at  to  do  that? 

\.  Yes. . . .  Then  I  wanted  to  call  my 

01  and  they  kept  telling  me  . . .  that  I 

lldn't  tell  anybody  about  this,  they  didn't 

it  anyone  to  find  out  and  . . .  that  was 

reason  I  couldn't  call  Mr.  Carter,  was 
ause  they  were  afraid  that  he  might  tell 

person  who  took  me  to  Mr.  Carter. 

The  person  who  took  her  to  Mr.  Carter 
5  Vernon  Jordan. 

$o  obsessed  are  the  prosecutors  with 
prospect  of  getting  the  president  and 


According  to  an  F.B.I. 

report,  Linda  Tripp 

suggested  Ms.  Lewinsky 

find  some  way 
to  ask  for  help  from 

Vernon  Jordan. 


Vernon  Jordan 


non  Jordan,  or  rather 
president  through 
non  Jordan,  that  they 
r  that  any  attorney 
might  select  would 
i ft  Mr.  Jordan.  They 
ually  propose  to  Ms. 
vinsky  that  she  call  an 
)rney  they  have  chosen 

\.  They  told  me  that  I  could 
this  number  and  get  an- 
er  criminal  attorney,  but  I 
n't  want  that  and  I  didn't  trust  them. 

i»n  I  just  cried  for  a  long  time. . . .  They 
sat  there  and  then  . . .  they  kept  saying 

■te  was  this  time  constraint,  there  was  a 
B  constraint.  I  had  to  make  a  decision. 
\nd  then,  Bruce  Udolf  [another  prosecu- 
came  in  at  some  point  and  then— then 
kie  Bennett  [yet  another  prosecutor] 
le  in  . . .  and  the  room  was  crowded  and 
was  saying  to  me,  you  know,  you  have  to 
ke  a  decision.  I  had  wanted  to  call  my 
BJ,  they  weren't  going  to  let  me  call  my 
mey,  so  I  just— I  wanted  to  call  my  mom 

I  they  . . .  And  they  had  told  me  before 

I I  could  leave  whenever  I  wanted,  but 

» I   didn't   really   know I    mean    I 

light  if  I  left  then  that  they  were  just  go- 
to arrest  me. 

>s  all  the  F.B.I,  agents  and  prosecu- 
tors from  the  special  counsel's  office 
gathered  in  that  crowded  room  had 
ry  reason  to  know,  they  were  in  fla- 
unt violation  of  Ms.  Lewinsky's  rights— 
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and,  not  incidentally,  their  own  oaths  of 
office. 

A.  And  so  then  they  told  me  that  I 
should  know  that  they  were  planning  to 
prosecute  my  mom  for  the  things  that  1  had 
said  that  she  had  done. 

(The  witness  begins  crying.) 

a  juror:  So  if  I  understand  it,  you  first 
met  the  agents,  Agents  [blank]  and  [blank], 
at  around  1 :00  and  it  wasn't  until  about  11 
p.m.  that  you  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  to 
a  lawyer? 

the  witness:  Yes. 

Ms.  Immergut  now  makes  a  small  at- 
tempt to  redeem  the  reputation  of  her  col- 
leagues: 

Q.  Although  you  were  allowed  to— the 
thing  with  Frank  Carter  was  that  they  were 
afraid  he  would  tell  Vernon  Jordan?  Is  that 
what  they  expressed  to  you? 

A.  Right.  And  I  had-I  had— I  think  that 
someone  said  that  Frank  was  a  civil  attor- 
ney and  so  that  he  really  couldn't  help  me 
anyway.  So  I  asked  him  if  at  least  I  could 
call  and  ask  him  for  a  recommendation  for 
a  criminal  attorney  and  they  didn't  think 
that  was  a  good  idea 

a  juror:  Sounds  as  though  they  were 
actively  discouraging  you  from  talk- 
ing to  an  attorney. 
the  witness:  Yes. 

Ms.  Immergut  tries  again, 
with  what  is  in  no  sense  a 
question: 


Q.  Well,  from  Frank  Carter. 
A.  From  Frank  Carter,  who 
was  my  only  attorney  at  that 
point. 

ms.  immergut:  Right.  Right. 
the  witness:  So  I  could  have 
called  any  other  attorney  but— 
A  juror:  You  didn't  have  another 
attorney. 

the  witness:  I  didn't  have  another 
attorney  and  this  was  my  attorney  for 
this  case,  so,  I  mean,  this  was— 
A  juror:  And  this  is  the  attorney  who 
had  helped  you  with  the  affidavit. 

the  witness:  Yes.  And  that— the  affi- 
davit—well, the  affidavit  wasn't  even  filed 
yet.  It  was  Fed  Ex'd  out  on  that  day. 


T 


his  is  an  altogether  remarkable  revela- 
tion. For  all  the  prosecutors'  talk  of 
"time  constraint  . . .  time  constraint" 
and  pressure,  brought  by  a  squad  of  no 
fewer  than  three  prosecutors  and  two 
agents  of  the  F.B.I,  on  Ms.  Lewinsky  to 
"make  a  decision,"  the  entire  apparatus 
of  the  independent  counsel's  office,  with 
prosecutors  and  F.B.I,  agents,  its  four-year, 
$40  million  investigation,  was  now  fo- 
cused on  this  young  woman,  when  her 
affidavit  had  not  yet  even  been  filed.  It 
was  Friday.  The  following  Monday  was  a 
federal  holiday.  For  all  they  knew,  in  spite 
of  anything  she  had  said  to  Ms.  Tripp  on 
any  tape  (and,  as  it  turned  out.  she  had 
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i  in  \K.  Tripp  on  several  matters  cru 
i.i i  to  the  case),  she  might  have  changed 
hei  mind  and  filed  a  truthful  affidavit, 

On  rhursday,  right  alter  their  taping, 
the  speeial  prosecutor's  office  had  applied 
on  an  "emergency  basis"  to  the  attorney 
neral,  Janet  Reno,  and  to  the  three- 
judge  appellate  court  panel  to  extend  the 
prosecutors'  jurisdiction  to  the  Jones  case 
and  to  Ms.  Lewinsky.  All  they  had,  at  this 
point,  was  the  suggestion  on  Ms.  Tripp's 
tapes  that  Vernon  Jordan  might  have 
asked  Ms.  Lewinsky  to  lie  on  her  Paula 
Jones  affidavit  in  exchange  for  a  job.  It  is 
hard  to  see  how,  without  deceiving  Ms. 
Reno  or  the  judges,  the  special  prosecutor 
could  justify  his  claim.  Ms.  Tripp,  not  the 
president,  had  come  up  with  the  idea  of 
enlisting  Mr.  Jordan  in  the  job  hunt.  Ms. 
Lewinsky  had  in  fact  signed  her  affidavit 
before  she  was  offered  a  job  she  found  ac- 
ceptable (at  Revlon). 

It  is  hard  in  any  case  to  see  how  the 
possibility  that  someone  will  commit 
perjury  can  constitute  an  "emergency." 
The  lie,  after  all,  remains  in  the  record, 
will  last  and  be  detected  in  due  course. 
(A  border  crossing  with  drugs,  on  the 
other  hand,  or  a  conspiracy  to  murder, 
might  require  emergency  jurisdiction  in 
that  the  evidence  may  vanish,  or  irre- 
versible damage  may  be  done.)  But  it  is 
the  height  of  absurdity  to  claim  an  emer- 
gency in  the  loss  of  an  opportunity  to 
catch  someone  in  a  lie  that  has  not  yet 
occurred.  What  seems  obvious  is  that  the 
prosecutors  must  have  known  even  then 
that  the  Tripp  tapes  really  proved  no 
crime.  Their  hope  had  to  be  that  wiring 
Ms.  Lewinsky  in  conversation  with  Ver- 
non Jordan  and  the  president  himself 
might  provide  evidence  of  something 
else— a  real  obstruction  of  justice,  say,  or, 
better  yet,  evidence  of  some  Whitewater- 
or  Hubbell-related  crime.  Ms.  Lewinsky 
refused  to  be  wired. 

A  juror:  During  this  time  in  the  hotel 
with  them,  did  you  feel  threatened? 

A.  Yes. 

juror:  Did  you  feel  that  they  had  set  a 
trap? 

the  witness:  I— I— I  did  and  I  had— I 
didn't  understand  . . .  why  they  had  to  trap 
me  into  coming  there. ...  I  mean  this  had 
all  been  a  set-up  and  that's  why  I  mean 
that  was  just  so  frightening.  It  was  so 
incredibly  frightening. . . .  They  told  me  if 
1  partially  cooperate,  they'll  talk  to  the 
judge. . . . 

Q.  So  you  didn't  know  what  would  hap- 
pen if  you  left. 

A.  No. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  Ms. 
Lewinsky  is  being  overly  dramatic;  that 
she  survived,  regardless;  that  she  did  not 
collaborate  in  the  prosecutors'  efforts  to 
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make  her,  like  Ms  Tripp,  their  agent: 
and  that  she  suffered  no  adverse  conse- 
quences. Hut  it  is  not  Hue. 

Quite  apart  from  her  1 1-hour  ordeal, 
the  interrogation  was  not  without  adverse 
consequences  for  Ms.  Lewinsky.  That 
night,  when  her  mother.  Marcia  Lewis, 
arrived  by  train  from  New  York,  one  of 
the  prosecutors  took  Ms.  Lewis  aside  and 
conferred  with  her  alone.  Later,  in  a  phone 
call  (made  at  Ms.  Lewis's  insistence)  with 
Ms.  Lewinsky's  father,  in  California,  the 
prosecutor  said  that  the  matter  was  "time 
sensitive."  It  may  be  that  any  family,  un- 
der these  conditions— in  which  the  prose- 
cutors made  so  clear  their  aversion  to  their 
daughter's  attorney— would  have  thought  it 

It  is  not  clear  why  Tripp 
needed  Lucianne  Goldberg 

to  make  contact  with 
Starr's  of  f  ice-since  Tripp 

had  been  in  touch 

with  the  office  for  at  least 

three  years. 


wise  to  fire  that  attorney. 
It  may  be  that  Ms.  Lew- 
insky's parents  thought 
things  would  go  better 
for  their  daughter  with 
another  lawyer;  certainly 
the  prosecutors  in  their 
time  alone  with  Ms.  Lewin- 
sky's mother  had  ample  op 
portunity  to  tell  her  so.  And,  in  fact, 
that  night  the  Lewinskys  decided  to 
fire  Francis  Carter  and  hired  Wil- 
liam Ginsburg— a  California  attorney  spe- 
cializing in  cases  of  medical  malpractice. 
Whatever  else  might  be  said  about  Mr. 
Ginsburg,  he  was  not  likely  to  strike  fear 
into  the  hearts  of  the  prosecutors  or  to 
be  in  any  way  connected  with  Vernon 
Jordan.  He  was  not  an  expert  in  consti- 
tutional or  criminal  law,  and  he  did  not 
move  to  have  the  case  against  Ms.  Lewin- 
sky thrown  out  on  grounds  of  prosecuto- 
rial abuses.  If  Ms.  Lewinsky  had  had  a 
constitutional  lawyer  the  case  against  her 
would  have  been  thrown  out. 

Later,  the  Lewinskys  may  have  thought 
that,  to  avoid  further,  long  and  expensive 
litigation,  they  needed  Beltway  attorneys 
more  acceptable  still  to  the  forces  ar- 
rayed against  them.  Plato  Cacheris  and 
Jacob  Stein,  respected  though  they  are, 


are  also  not  without  political  alliliatioij 

(Cacheris's  most  famous  client,  at  tf 
time  of  Watergate,  was  former  attorot 
general  John  Mitchell.  Stein  was  the  iri 
dependent  counsel  who  in  1984  exonel 
ated  Reagan  aide  Edwin  Meese  III.)  M\ 
Lewinsky  would  almost  certainly  hav 
been  belter  off  with  her  original  attornej 
Francis  Carter. 
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o  return  to  the  case.  Having  failed 
wire  Ms.  Lewinsky,  Kenneth  Starr 
eager  to  supply  his  colleagues  in  tf 
Jones  case  with  information  to  formulad 
questions  for  which  the  president  will 
unprepared,  and  on  which  it  is  virtual! 
impossible  for  the  president,  or  any  otha 
person,  to  be  entirely  truthful,  not  just  fq 
the  obvious  reasons— discretion,  family, 
reluctance  to  injure— but  because  such 
line  of  inquiry  never  ends.  The  mar 
people— journalists,  government  officials^ 
who  have  expressed  their  belief  that  tf 
whole  matter  would  have  gone  away 
only  the  president  had,  from  the  outsel 
"looked  people  in  the  eye  and  told  tf 
truth"  seem  not  to  have  considered  wheil 
that  sort  of  testimony  would  lead.  Even 
Mr.  Starr's  documents,  the  counsel  pressd 
on  and  on,  to  elicit  testimony  about  "mal 
turbating,"  for  example— which  couii 
have  no  possible  relevance 
the  case.  There  is  the  thre^ 
of  perjury  lurking  ber 
every  such  expressu 
of  the  prosecutor's  salj 
cious  appetite.  In  fac 
the  volumes  the  specij 
counsel  has  submitte 
to  Congress  show  prl 
cisely  how  detailed,  ugll 
preposterous,  ultimate! 
endless,  and  unconscicf 
nable  such  questions  are. 
Since  the  chronology  do^ 
not  support  Mr.  Starr,  tf 
volumes  contain  no  chronj 
logy.  Since  so  much  of  the  "evidence" 
irrelevant,  or  contrived,  or  contradicted, 
suspect  in  other  ways,  the  report  simpl 
buries  it  in  disorganization  and  sheer  mas 


Lucianne  Goldberg 
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aking  but  one  example,  there  are  the 
mous  Linda  Tripp  tapes.  Generally 
date  or  context  is  given  when  they  a 
cited  in  the  communication.  There  are  tW 
separate  lists  of  them,  neither  of  which  pn 
aces  the  transcripts.  They  give  the  followi 
order:  Tape  18,  Tape  19,  Tape  1,  Tape  . 
Tape  13,  Tape  3,  Tape  8,  Tape  7,  Tape  1 
Tape  11,  Tape  16,  Tape  26,  Tape  16,  Tape 
Tape  5,  Tape  23,  Tape  6,  Tape  17,  Tape  2 
Tape  10,  Tape  12,  Tape  14,  Tape  20,  Tat 
21,  Tape  24,  Tape  25,  Tape  28. 

It  does  not  take  a  high  level  of  acuii 
to  see  that  there  is  something  anomaloi 
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Educational  software  has  just  graduated  to  an  exciting  new  level.  With  a 
Pentium®  II  processor  powering  your  computer,  you'll  see  your  kids' 
software  spring  to  life  like  never  before.  The  Pentium  II  processor  helps  bring  vibrant  color,  smooth-running  video  and 
3D  realism  to  today's  most  cutting-edge  software  and  makes  the  Internet  a  whole  new  experience. 
Amazing  new  software  titles  are  being  specifically  designed  to  take  advantage  of  the  incredible 
performance  of  the  Pentium  II  processor,  making  learning  more  fun  and  exciting  than  ever  before. 
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—Christopher  Ogden, 
bestseLLing  author  of  Life  of  the  Party 
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The  Life  and  Unsolved  Murder  of 

PRIVATE 

Presidential  Mistress  Mary  Meyer 

WOMAN 

by  NINA  BURLEIGH 

As  the  wife  of  a  top  CIA  official  and 
mistress  to  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Mary  Meyer  "knew  things."  Was  that 
why  she  was  murdered?  Journalist 
Nina  Burleigh  attempts  to  answer 
this  question  as  she  explores  Meyer's 
links  to  such  notables  as  spymaster 
James  Angleton  and  LSD  guru 
Timothy  Leary  in  this  fascinating 
account  of  the  life  and  death  of 
A  Very  Private  Woman. 

"Mary  Meyer  has  long  been  a  story 
waiting  for  the  right  author,  and 
Nina  Burleigh  really  delivers  ... 
Fine,  well-judged  work." 

—Anthony  Summers,  author  of 
Goddess  and  Official  and  Confidential 

Available  wherever  books  are  sold 
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about  this  list.  It  could  be  just  a  result  of 
the  order  of  transcription  iliat  Tapes  I 
and  2  follow  IS  and  19,  and  so  on.  Ms. 
Tripp  testifies  at  length,  however,  that  she 
had  only  one  tape  recorder  and  that  she 
did  not  label  tapes  by  date.  As  soon  as 
each  tape  was  full,  or  even  before  it  was 
full,  Ms.  Tripp  says,  she  put  it  in  a 
Spode  china  bowl  at  some  distance  from 
her  tape  recorder;  she  was  so  anxious 
not  to  erase  or  alter  anything  that  she 
used  tapes  one  after  another,  never  more 
than  once,  and  often  did  not  even  risk 
turning  a  tape  over  to  side  B. 

There  seems  no  plausible  explanation, 
then,  for  the  fact  that  Tape  16  is  said  to 
hold  the  conversations  of  November  8,  11, 
13,  14,  and  16,  while  Tape  26  contains 
conversations  of  November  11.  November 
11  falls  inescapably  between  November  8 
and  November  13.  Ms.  Tripp  would  have 
had  to  remove  Tape  16  after  she  had 
recorded  the  conversations  of  November 
8  and  11,  used  Tape  26  to  record  more 
conversations  on  November  11,  and  then 
put  in  Tape  16  again  to  record  November 
13,  14,  and  16— not  quite  the  process  she 
describes. 

An  F.B.I,  report,  moreover,  states  that 
the  taping  was  sometimes  affected  by 
"Tripp's  cats"  having  "activated  the  pause 
button."  Riveting  as  some  of  the  recorded 
conversations  are,  it  seems  hard  to  justify 
a  great  reliance  on  them. 

In  the  1960s,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  his 
F.B.I,  clandestinely  made  tapes  of 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  engaged  in  var- 
ious sexual  acts  in  hotel  bedrooms.  The 
bureau  sent  copies  of  those  tapes  to  sev- 
eral public  officials  and  members  of  the 
press,  and  to  Dr.  King  himself,  in  order 
to  humiliate  him  and  either  drive  him  to 
suicide  or  hound  him  into  retirement. 
Judge  Starr  and  his  staff,  in  their  failure 
to  make  a  legal  case,  have  resorted  in 
the  end  to  the  same  strategy.  One  differ- 
ence is  that  their  target  is  the  president. 
Another  is  that  in  the  1960s  public  offi- 
cials and  the  press  refused  to  dissemi- 
nate such  tapes.  In  the  late  90s  the  press 
welcomes,  broadcasts,  and  dwells  upon 
them;  the  House  rushes  to  publish  them, 
with  the  congressional  imprimatur,  and 
to  use  them  as  the  basis  for  an  impeach- 
ment inquiry. 

Even  in  his  worst  excesses,  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy  made  at  least  the  claim 
of  constitutional  issues:  the  alleged  infiltra- 
tion and  subversion  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment by  a  foreign  power.  In  the  Nixo- 
nian  crisis  of  Watergate,  the  issue  was  also 
constitutional:  abuse  of  power  by  the 
president  in  his  official  capacity.  In  1974 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  specifically 
rejected  as  an  impeachable  offense  Nixon's 
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cheating  (and  thereby  lying  under  < 
about  it),  in  his  private  capacity,  or 
income  taxes. 

It  is  not  often  remarked  that  the  ( 
stitution  protects  not  against  the  crime   f 
people  against  one  another,  but  ag;   | 
abuses  by  the  state  itself  against  its 
zens.  On  January   16,   1998    and  be 
and  after    Kenneth  Starr  and  his  stafi 
came  precisely  the  governmental  ag 
the  Constitution  guards  against. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  presi 
was  also  very  much  at  fault  here: 
ures  of  judgment,  failures  of  he 
failures  of  taste.  It  may  be  that  eac  l 
us  knows  a  Monica  Lewinsky.  Not  e 
temperament  finds  it  easy  to  esc 
from  her.  But  Ms.  Lewinsky,  even  if 
turns  out  to  have  endearing  qualitie 
an  extreme  example.  In  his  political 
the  president  has  evidently  found  it 
to  rebuff,  even  leave,  people  wher 

Starr  wired  Linda  Tripp 
before  he  had 

any  authorization  frorr 
the  attorney 

general  or  the  appellat 
court  to  do  so. 


feels  he  needs  to.  Somehow,  even 
Ms.  Lewinsky  was  at  her  worst— mo: 
after  he  had  terminated  any  physic 
lations  with  her,  when  she  would 
Ms.  Currie,  late  into  the  night, 
threats  and  abuse,  when  she  woul 
pear  at  the  White  House  gate 
"scream"  until  somebody  (usually 
Currie)  came  and  brought  her 
could  not  seem  to  say,  or  enforce 
cisive  No.  He  seemed  to  have  the  s 
difficulty  with  the  special  prosec 
and  the  grand  jury.  To  have  a  W 
House,  moreover,  that  cannot  contrc 
interns,  pantry  stewards,  guards— cai  il 
control  even  access  to  the  presidi 
person  and  his  time— is  a  security 
and  an  administrative  disaster.  It  set 
on  the  basis  of  these  volumes,  that 
president  is  somehow  very  nearly  fri 
less  and  that,  with  very  few  excepti 
there  is  something  less  than  first 
about  the  people  with  whom  he 
rounds  himself. 

The  separation  of  powers  requires 
president  to  insist  that  the  only  couti 
fore  which  he  will  appear  is  the  Hi   ! 
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in  a  mailer  of  impeachment.  Let  the  in- 
dependent counsel  come  in  waving 
stained  dresses  as  he  likes,  he  has  no  au- 
thority whatever  to  summon  the  presi- 
dent or  to  lake  a  sample  of  his  DNA. 
The  House  would  look  pretty  silly  delib- 
erating over  stains  on  dresses.  In  a  pro- 
ceeding of  this  constitutional  order,  the 
president  cannot  prevail  with  charm,  se- 
mantics, or  persuasion.  To  any  court  oth- 
er than  the  House  in  an  impeachment 
inquiry,  he  must  say,  as  he  should  have 
said  to  Ms.  Lewinsky,  simply:  No. 

The  grand  jurors,  in  spite  of  the  evi- 
dent reluctance  of  the  prosecutors, 
were  able  to  elicit  testimony— to  name 
but  one  example— from  Linda  Tripp 
which  the  House  needs  to  examine.  In 
reply  to  the  crucial  question  of  why  she 
taped,  she  answers,  at  first,  relatively 
calmly,  because  she  was  "afraid,"  be- 
cause she  needed  "protection"  against 
the  enormous  forces  that  were  trying  to 
"destroy  her,"  to  push  her,  in  spite  of  her 
integrity,  into  a  "felony"  and  a  "perjury 
trap."  A  few  questions  more  and  she  is 
talking  about  "the  high  level  of  drug  use 
that  was  rampant  in  the  White  House 
when  I  was  there,"  which  may  extend  to 
the  president  himself,  and  testify- 
ing that  there  was  a  "list  of  40 
bodies  or  something  that  were 
associated  with  the  Clinton 
administration.  At  that  time 
I  didn't  know  what  that 
meant.  I  have  since  come 
to  see  such  a  list."  The 
House  needs  to  evaluate 
for  itself  the  testimony  of 
such  a  witness,  along  with 
the  wisdom  and  good  faith 
of  an  independent  counsel 
who  would  reduce  that  tes- 
timony nearly  to  the  size  of  a 
microdot,  and  not  publish  it  earlier 
than  page  4277  of  the  fifth  volume  of 
his  text. 

The  more  closely  one  looks,  then,  at 
this  huge  mass  of  unsorted,  often  irrele- 
vant and  repellent  matter,  the  clearer  it 
becomes  that  the  intent  is  to  confuse,  ob- 
scure, and  intimidate.  The  facts  the  pros- 
ecutors were  hoping  to  find— a  bribe  or 
other  financial  inducement  to  a  witness 
to  commit  perjury,  or  at  least  to  remain 
silent  about  some  underlying  crime— did 
not  exist.  In  the  case  of  Ms.  Lewinsky, 
there  was  no  obstruction  of  justice.  In 
fact,  there  was  no  underlying  crime.  So 
they  tried  to  create  one.  They  thought 
they  needed  perjury  from  the  president, 
so  they  set  out  to  make  sure  he  would 
commit  it.  They  sent  their  agent  Ms. 
Tripp  to  brief  lawyers  in  a  civil  case  with 
the  sort  of  damaging  information  that 


would  make  it  virtually  impossible 
the  president  to  answer  truthfully, 
with  untruthful  answers  (which  \ 
peculiarly  clumsy  and  inept),  they 
no  crime  still  less,  a  constitutional 
crime  or  misdemeanor.  So  they 
amassed  their  sludge  and  hurled  it  at 
president,  and  hoped  to  prevail  thro 
embarrassment  and  disgust. 

In  one  respect,  the  strategy  seem 
derive  not  just  from  Mr.  Starr's  staf 
lawyers  schooled  in  the  prosecution  o 
ganized  crime,  but  also  from  Mr.  St; 
own  experience  in  the  field  of  anti-t 
litigation.  In  the  1970s,  it  became 
mon  for  huge  corporations  in  anti-t 
cases  simply  to  overwhelm  the  opposi 
with  a  huge  amount  of  material,  in 
discovery  phase  of  the  trial,  in  hopes' 

The  prosecutors  made 

so  clear  their  aversion 

to  Ms.  Lewinsky's  attorn  y 

that  her  parents  though 

things  would  go  better  wi 

another  lawyer. 
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the  opposition  c( 
not  find  its  case, 
sheer  mass  of 
Starr's  volumes 
even  further.  It  i 
ly  conceals  tha 
unleashed  not 
the  legal  mecha 
entrusted  to  him 
also  a  process  that  vio 
the  ethical  and  legal  norm 
the  society,  on  the  basis  of  the  (un 
vincing,  often  even  internally  inconsis 
testimony  of  one  embittered  and 
promised  informant,  and  one  unusi 
persistent,  and  demonstrably  unreli 
woman  of  24. 


Marcia  Lewis 
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r.  Starr  likes  to  dwell,  with  the  p 
on  his  reading  of  the  Bible.  The 
in  the  Bible,  after  all,  just  one  c 
mandment  that  squarely  meets  the 
as  it  now  stands.  It  has  to  do  with  F  i 
Witness,  and  the  false  witness  in  que; 
is  not  perjury.  It  is  False  Witness  ag;  il 
Thy  Neighbor,  and  these  documents, 
compendium  of  partially  false  anc 
most  entirely  scurrilous  testimony, 
its  accompanying  report,  is  a  cas 
false  witness  so  egregious  as  to  set  a  : 
dard  for  the  millennium.  D 
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.  nged  dude  with  the  shades, 

<  lades    and    the    Brixton 

i:  se  is  Eros.  His  statue  stands 

cadilly    Circus,    throbbing 

i  >f  Europe's  most  happening 

I  .  It  isn't  actually  a  circus,  of 

]i  i,    but    there's    so    much 

I  ife  around  that  it  might  as 

i   e:  jugglers,   punk-rockers, 

ers...  not  forgetting  our  world 

>  street  markets  -  like  Covent 

i,  Camden  or  Portobello  - 

everything   from   antique 

o  freaky  fashion. 


Covent  Garden,  Leicester  Square...  wherever  you  want 
to  be  in  central  London,  you'll  find  there's  a  Radisson 
Edwardian  Hotel  right  up  your  street  (well,  almost). 
Freecall  1-800  333  3333  now,  and  between  1st  Jan  and 
28th  Feb  1999  you  can  be  savouring  our  famous  country 
house-style  luxury  (see:  there's  a  reason  Eros  has  a 
cake  stand  in  his  hand)  for  50%  off  our  rack  rates*  Ask 
for  "London  Breakaways."  S 
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W~For  a  free  copy  of  London  Now,  call  1-800  669  3594, 
or  send  the  coupon  to:  London  Tourist  Board,  Dept 
LTR07C,  PO  Box  141 199,  Cincinnati,  OH  45250-1 199. 
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The  president  s  crimes  are  high,  low,  and  indisputable, 
but  what  is  worse  (according  to  the  author),  his  defense  cynically  exploits  a  sexua 

broad-mindedness  that  he  himself  doesn't  share.  Unmasked  by  the 
Lewinsky  affair,  Bill  and  Hillary  Clinton  stand  revealed  as  Jim  and  Tammy  Faye 

Bakker  in  scanty  liberal  clothing 


WHO'S  SORRY  NOW? 
Bill  Clinton  speaking  to  the 
nation  after  his  four-hour  testimony 
to  the  grand  jury,  August  17,  1998. 
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he  recollection  may  fade,  as  many 
important  people  must  hope  it  al- 
ready has,  but  who  can  forget  that 
moment  on  August  17  when  seven 
whole  months  of  a  presidential  year  went 
straight  through  the  looking  glass?  With 
Clinton's  grudging,  resentful,  surly,  and  hec- 
toring "address"  to  the  nation,  which  con- 
tained at  least  the  bogus  and  counterfeit  el- 
ements of  an  admission  and  an  apology, 
an  entire  exhausting  thesaurus  of  excuses 
and  alibis  turned  into  its  mirror  image. 
Judge  Starr's  investigation  protracted  too 
long?  After  half  a  year  of  presidential  pre- 
varication, that  one  went  into  the  memory 
hole  with  humiliating  velocity.  Indeed,  only 
a  few  days  later,  Clinton's  lawyers  and  Hill 
partisans  were  bleating  loudly  at  the  inde- 
cent speed  with  which  the  independent 
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counsel  was  presenting  his  findings  to 
Congress.  Judge  Starr's  labors  too  costly? 
That  unworthy  mantra— it  is  not  for  the 
president  as  chief  magistrate  to  complain 
about  the  cost  of  judicial  proceedings- 
died  away  as  the  independent  counsel  pre- 
sented a  $4.4  million  bill  for  the  months 
wasted  by  Clintonian  lying  (and  as  a  show- 
er of  ruinously  expensive  and  hastily 
launched  cruise  missiles  fell  on  the  wrong 
targets  in  Sudan  and  Afghanistan).  Let's  get 
this  thing  behind  us  and  "move  on"?  That 
standby  sound  bite  became  harder  to  utter 
as  it  became  clear  that  the  swiftest  route  to 
a  new  beginning  would  be  a  corny  and  lip- 
biting  speech  of  resignation.  "It's  a  private 
matter."  Well,  then,  who  claims  the  Oval 
Office  as  private  space?  "Why  all  this  fuss 
about  sex?"  But  the  president  says  it  wasn't 


sex.  "Let's  get  on  with  the  agenda."  Excui 
me— what  fucking  agenda?  Clinton  hasrl 
had  a  press  conference,  except  when  hil 
ing  behind  embarrassed  foreign  statesmel 
since  April,  hasn't  been  to  anything  mu J 
but  fund-raisers  on  the  domestic  front,  arl 
on  the  international  scene  has  sleepwalkJ 
through  several  major  crises.  Even  if  ycl 
think  the  original  offense  was  nugatorl 
and  the  cover-up  no  more  than  vena 
Clinton's  conduct  since  the  original  expf 
sure  has  been  hideous,  and  has  revealed 
us  a  very  nasty  and  shady  politician. 

So,  after  the  moral  and  political  disastl 
of  August  17,  a  whole  new  set  of  jawbreaj 
ing  private  and  public  contrivances  had 
be  deployed,  at  public  expense,  by  demora 
ized  and  frazzled  subordinates.  And  IheJ 
fresh  excuses  all  turned  clumsily  on  lal 
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U  i  i  rtons  conduct  since  the  exposure  has  been  hideous. 


guage  and  meaning:  the  indispensable  com- 
mon coin  of  democratic  discourse.  Looking 
and  sounding  and  perhaps  even  feeling 
like  idiots,  the  president's  men  fanned  out  to 
say  that  ejaculation  in  the  mouth  is  not  what 
ordinary  and  "normal"  Americans  consider 
to  be  sexual,  that  lying  under  oath  is  not  ex- 
actly perjury,  and  that  terms  like  "alone" 
and  "is"  represent  postmodern  conun- 
drums of  signification.  Any  child  of  average 
intelligence  knows  what  is  going  on  here.  It's 
Through  the  Looking-Glass  for  real: 

"When  I  use  a  word,"  Humpty  Dumpty 
said,  in  rather  a  scornful  tone,  "it  means  just 
what  I  choose  it  to  mean— neither  more  nor 
less." 

"The  question  is,"  said  Alice,  "whether 
you  can  make  words  mean  so  many  different 
things." 

People  often  omit  the  last  line  of  the 
exchange,  where  the  bulbous  egg-shaped 
figure  replies  coldly:  "The  question  is," 
said  Humpty  Dumpty,  "which  is  to  be 
master— that's  all." 

I  s  we  know,  that  ovoid  fictional  monster 

II  of  linguistic  torture  and  arrogant  caprice 
/ 1  "had  a  great  fall"  and  couldn't  be 
patched  up  even  by  the  efforts  of  all  the 
king's  men,  to  say  nothing  of  his  horses. 
(How  I  love  to  recall,  in  these  "traumatic" 
times  for  all  of  us,  that  Bill  Clinton's  origi- 
nal backer,  Don  Tyson  of  Tyson  Foods,  de- 
signed his  own  corporate  sanctum  as  an 
exact  replica  of  the  Oval  Office,  with  the 
doorknobs  in  the  shape  of  chicken  eggs.) 
Now,  Bill  Clinton  has  had  a  bad  fall  by 
any  measure.  But  how  amazing  that,  should 
this  omelette-like  breakage  turn  out  to  be 
irreparable,  millions  of  intelligent  Ameri- 
cans will  still  be  determined  to  make  a 
mystery  out  of  its  causes.  We  hear  that  the 
stupid  haggling  over  the  meaning  of  lies 
and  sex  is  "a  fine  distinction."  I  would  be 
pompous  if  I  said  that  I  live  for  language, 
but  I  do  make  my  living  by  it,  and  I  do 
think  that  a  nuance  is  a  lovely  thing.  These 
"distinctions"  are  not  "fine"  at  all.  They  are 
not  even  distinctions.  They  are  crude  and 
panicky  evasions,  cobbled  together  by  medi- 
ocre lawyers  and  exhausted  political  hacks. 
David  Kendall,  Clinton's  ludicrous  attorney, 
stormed  out  of  a  Washington  TV  studio 
when  asked  if  the  fragrant  Mrs.  Kendall 
agreed  with  his  "legally  accurate"  defini- 
tion of  sex.  He  was,  he  said,  insulted.  But 
does  it  occur  to  him  that  he  has  insulted 
everyone  else?  Or  try  a  thought  experiment. 
The  president  told  the  grand  jury  on  that 
fine  August  day  that  he  was  using  the  defi- 


nition of  sex  that  "normal"  Americans  em- 
ploy. Did  he  tell  any  of  his  stall",  when  they 
asked  him  if  Monica  Lewinsky's  story  was 
true,  "No,  it  isn't.  I  got  her  to  suck  me  off 
and  I  screwed  her  with  a  cigar,  but  there 
was  no  sex"?  Perhaps  he  doesn't  think  his 
underlings  meet  the  commonly  understood 
definition  of  "normal."  And  perhaps  they 
don't  at  that,  since  they  incurred  large  le- 
gal fees  to  appear  before  a  grand  jury  and 
swear  that  the  Oval  Office,  its  occupant  in- 
cluded, was  as  monastic  as  ever.  What  did 
they  later  feel,  when  they  saw  the  president 
casually  telling  the  grand  jury,  "She's  basi- 
cally a  good  girl. . . .  But  I  knew  . . .  she 
would  talk  about  this. "  How  did  they  meet 
each  other's  gaze,  when  they  saw  him  smirk- 
ingly  address  a  credulous  congregation  in 
August  and  announce,  "This  business  of 
asking  for  forgiveness— it  gets  a  little  easier 
the  more  you  do  it." 

And  what  was  Clinton  thinking,  for 
those  seven  months,  as  he  saw  his  vice 
president  and  secretary  of  state  and  all 
the  others  (wife  and  helpmeet  too)  ap- 
pearing on  the  networks  to  back  up  his 
falsehood?  How  did  he  register,  when  he 
watched  his  colleagues— people  he  met 
every  day— neglecting  their  jobs  and  up- 
setting their  friends  and  families  and  go- 
ing worriedly  before  the  grand  jury?  This 
is  the  only  scandal  in  presidential  history 
where  aides— "rogue"  or  "overenthusias- 
tic" — cannot  be  blamed  for  anything. 
When  it  came  to  his  own  turn,  as  it  had 
to,  he  bombastically  insisted  that  the 
grand  jury  come  to  him.  But  then  he,  of 
course,  had  known  the  truth  all  along, 
and  thought  it  might  be  tactically  smart 
to  tell  perhaps  half  of  it.  (The  nearest  he 
ever  comes  to  telling  the  truth,  on  any- 
thing from  Vietnam  to  drugs  to  cam- 
paign finance,  is  when  he  concedes,  un- 
der pressure  and  ridicule,  that  he  half 
lied  on  every  other  occasion.)  He  lies 
even  when  it  won't  do  him  any  good— a 
bad  sign.  Take  his  prepared  statement  to 
the  grand  jury:  "I  regret  that  what  began 
as  a  friendship  came  to  include  this  con- 
duct." He  regrets  that  what  began  as  a 
what  came  to  include  what? 

riters  I  have  long  admired,  such  as 
Gore  Vidal  and  William  Styron  and 
Joan  Didion,  and  many  other  smart 
people,  and  almost  every  friend  of  mine 
who  lives  overseas,  knit  their  brows  need- 
lessly at  this  point  and  speak  darkly  about 
American  Puritanism,  sexual  McCarthyism, 
and  the  right  to  privacy.  You  even  hear  that 
only  a  cad  tells  the  truth  about  "affairs."  It's 


as  if  (  linton  had  kept  some  pouting  littl 
mistress  in  the  Virginia  suburbs  and  pie; 
sured  her  zealously  on  weekends  with  th 
adult  complaisance  of  his  worldly  wife,  t 
moment's  reflection  is  enough  to  make  th 
comparison  as  remote  as  Pluto  from  th 
real  facts  of  the  case.  Obviously,  if  such  h; 
been  the  president's  practice,  he  would  be 
no  legal  trouble  now.  (Nor,  if  we  judge  froi 
the  "approval  ratings,"  would  he  be  in  ar 
political  difficulty.)  He  could  even  ha\ 
invoked  his  Fifth  Amendment  privileg 
against  self-incrimination,  something  he 
rogantly  declined  to  do  when  refusing  to  a 
swer  direct  questions  from  grand  jurors. 

Perhaps  I  should  stipulate  that  one 
the  many  things  I  found  loathsome  abo 
Richard  Nixon  (at  whose  graveside  Cli 
ton  "forgave"  so  exorbitantly)  was  the  t 
obvious  fact  that  he  didn't  have  a  sex  li 
Perhaps  I  should  also  stipulate  that 
wouldn't  care  even  if  it  were  a  boyfrie 
Clinton  were  keeping  on  the  side— pos: 
bly  an  ex-staffer  like  Rahm  Emanuel,  w! 
I  presume  must  at  least  have  offered 
now  to  relieve  the  pressure.  That's  ho 
broad-minded  and  nonjudgmental  I 
be.  And  would  I  like  an  inquiry  into 
own  past  arrangements,  as  one  is  oft 
and  so  aggressively  asked?  In  a  word  (a 
how  about  that  for  a  difference?),  no.  E 
then,  as  I  tend  to  say— brightening  som 
what— I  am  not  the  nation's  chief  law  o 
cer.  Here's  what  the  man  who  is  the  i 
tion's  chief  law  officer  did  do: 

1.  He  engaged  in  a  rather  tacky  affa 
with  an  obviously  volatile  junior  employe 
in  the  Oval  Office,  during  the  hours  whi 
he  is  hired  to  spend  on  public  service.  ( 
the  time,  lest  we  forget,  he  was  leading 
re-election  campaign  and  was  the  nam 
defendant  in  a  sexual-harassment  lawsui 
He  then  repeatedly  and  time-consuming 
involved  his  personal  secretary,  his  chief 
staff,  the  Defense  Department,  the  U. 
ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  a: 
many  other  public  servants  either  in  col 
cealing  the  affair  or  in  finding  the  minx 
job,  or  both.  He  also  arrived  in  somethi: 
of  a  state  for  a  meeting  with  the  preside 
of  our  closest  southern  neighbor.  Resoi 
ing  to  the  commercial  sector,  Clinton  i 
volved  his  fixer  of  choice,  Vernon  Jorda 
bestower  of  Revlon's  largesse,  who  was 
ready  under  investigation  for  his  part 
supplying  $60,000  of  Revlon  money 
the  disgraced  Webster  Hubbell— Clinto 
crooked  gift  to  the  Justice  Department—, 
the  precise  time  when  Hubbell  was  a  p 
tential  witness  against  the  Clintons.  It  wi 
this  connection  alone  that  licensed  Stan 
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bridging  of  the  two  investigations.  I  don't 
wish  to  seem  prudish,  but  such  conduct 
on  the  part  of  a  president  doesn't  meet 
any  definition  of  "privacy." 

2.  He  then  repeatedly  lied  under  oath, 
and  continues  to  lie  when  unsworn,  about 
the  sexual  nature  of  this  "private"  distrac- 
tion, indulged  in  on  the  national  dime.  He 
was  not  asked,  "Mr.  President,  have  you 
ever  committed  adultery?"  as  Anthony 
Lewis  and  Frank  Rich  and  about  a  billion 
other  simple  people  seem  to  believe.  And 
anyway,  adultery  is  not  a  crime.  He  lied 
in  a  deposition  about  sexual  harassment, 
which  is  a  crime.  At  least,  it  is  a  crime  if 
you  look  up  Amendments  413  and  415  of 
President  Clintons  much-trumpeted  "law 
'n'  order"  crime  bill,  signed  into  law  with 
his  own  pen  in  September  1994.  By  virtue 
of  these  clauses,  inserted  at  Clinton's  insis- 
tence as  part  of  his  political  debt  to  the 
women's  movement,  those  accused  of  sexu- 
al harassment  may  be  asked  in  court  about 
their  own  sexual  history.  Moreover,  the 
Supreme  Court  had  ruled  unanimously 
that  a  sitting  president— if  you  can  still  bear 
to  hear  the  expression— could  be  made  to 
answer  charges  brought  by  a  lowly  civilian. 
(No  bad  thing,  by  the  way,  to  live  in  a 
country  where  this  can  be  done.)  Further- 
more, the  president  had  already  taken  a 
solemn  and  binding  oath  to  uphold  all  the 
laws  of  the  land:  an  oath  from  which  he 
has  not  yet  been  released. 

Plainly  put,  a  man  who  has  often  been 
accused  of  humping  the  help,  or  hitting  on 
the  help,  was  asked— under  ordinary  penalties 
of  perjury,  and  also  under  a  law  he  had 
initiated— if  he  was  getting  any  action  while 
on  the  White  House  payroll.  He  lied  with 
the  same  clever-stupid  facile  ease  that  had 
extracted  him  from  tight  corners  before.  And 
thus,  his  problems  have  become  ours.  (The 
transition  from  feeling  our  pain  to  making 
us  feel  his  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  smoothly 
made.)  This  is  not  quite  like  Al  Gore  being 
asked  about  an  "arcane"  and  "  19th-century" 
law  governing  vice-presidential  fund-raising. 
In  this  case,  there  was  a  clear  "controlling 
legal  authority,"  and  Clinton  knew  it. 

So  it  seems  to  me  both  idle  and  fatuous 
to  go  on  moaning,  as  most  of  my  jour- 
nalistic colleagues  in  Washington  love  to 
moan,  about  the  grimy  details  and  the  way 
that  they  are  forced  to  dilute  their  own— no 
doubt  very  elevated— standards  by  covering 
them  from  dawn  till  dusk.  (I  know,  I  know, 
they'd  rather  be  reassigned  to  write  about 
the  budget  agreement  and  nafta.)  In  the 
October  Washington  Monthly,  editor  Charles 
Peters  was  typical:  "And  what  does  the 
case  consist  of?  Evidence  that  the  president 
tried  to  cover  up  an  adulterous  relationship. 
That's  it."  It's  hard  to  credit  that  anyone,  on 
either  side  of  the  famous  Beltway,  could 
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have  been  paying  as  little  attention  as  th 
In  the  same  issue,  I  was  given  (with 
having  asked  for  it)  a  "  Washington  Mont 
Journalism  Award,"  which  I  hereby  retu 
In  order  to  prove  the  perjury,  the  affair  h 
to  be  proved  first.  Proof  of  the  affair 
proof  of  perjury.  "It's  all  he-said-shc-saii 
the  wiseasses  used  to  say.  No,  it  isn't. 
she  said  and  he  lied.  For  once,  the  Clinl 
team  has  not  denied  anything  asserted 
one  of  the  president's  women.  That's 
astonishing  thing  in  itself.  The  cigar; 
deception  and  exploitation  of  the  Sec 
Service  men,  trained  to  take  a  bullet  for 
president;  the  involvement  of  every  level 
the  staff;  the  whacking-off  in  the  sink; 
congressmen  who  didn't  get  the  undivk 
attention  of  the  chief  executive;  the  craz 
egomaniacal  flurries  at  the  very  threshi 
of  American  power:  it's  all  true. 

If  Judge  Starr  hadn't  marshaled  t 
overwhelming  proof,  does  anyone  dot 
what  would  have  happened?  The  us 
team  would  have  been  on  every  airwa 
"He's  got  nothing  . . .  He's  got  a  dirty  m: 
. . .  It's  a  witch-hunt  . . .  Real  lawyers  dc 
rely  on  rumor  and  innuendo  . . .  Time 
fire  him  and  move  on."  (If  Starr  really  v 
a  smut  merchant  and  McCarthyite, 
could  have  asked  Ms.  Lewinsky  about 
writhe-making  "distinguishing  characte 
tics"  on  the  presidential  member,  as 
tured  in  the  Jones  case.  Or  he  could  h 
dialed  up  Gennifer  Flowers.)  As  it 
there  were  a  few  lame  White  House  effc 
to  say  that  Monica  Lewinsky  was  the  sta 
and  fantasist  and  predator— the  old  coven 
reflexes  kicking  in  one  last  time— and  the 
sulky  silence.  "Drag  a  hundred-dollar 
through  a  trailer  park,"  said  the  tasteful 
gallant  James  Carville  about  Paula  Jon 
while  back,  "and  there's  no  telling  w 
you'll  find."  By  October,  the  presidei 
lawyers  were  offering  to  split  the  diflerei 
between  a  million  and  half  a  million  w 
this  same  Ms.  Jones,  which  is  not  bad 
trailer-park  standards.  (This  offer  came, 
are  seriously  told,  without  any  admissior 
was  just  a  gift,  really.  That's  what  they  t; 
us  for.)  And  now  we  know  what  you 
when  you  drag  such  lures  through  tra 
parks,  and  deal  in  defamation  and  < 
canery  from  the  White  House  itself.  You 
James  Carville  as  your  main  man.  You 
Mrs.  Clinton  saying  that  it's  only  other  p 
pie  being  snobbish  about  Arkansas.  A 
you  get  a  president  telling  a  federal  ju( 
and  a  grand  jury  that  it's  not  sex  wl 
there's  nothing  in  it  for  the  chick.  (And 
ing  that  very  chick  that  of  course  he  ne 
crushed  Kathleen  Willey's  widowed  ha 
against  his  own  ghastly  pudendum,  becai 
who  has  time  for  a  woman  with  such  sn 
tits?  This  guy  can  charm  the  birds,  or 
least  the  feminists,  off  the  very  trees.) 

No  wonder  liberals  want  to  change 
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subject.  One  way  of  doing  ilns  is  to  ratchet 
up  the  odds.  Not  that  he  did  anything,  they 
screech,  but  should  he  be  impeached  for  it? 
And  would  this  not  overturn  the  results  of 
two  elections?  Well,  the  removal  of  Nixon 
both  did  and  did  not  "overturn  the  results 
o\'  two  elections."  It  did  in  that  it  made 
some  voters  honestly  wonder  if  they  should 
have  fallen  lor  him  in  the  first  place,  and  it 
didn't  in  that  it  left  the  unimprisoned  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet,  and  his  congressional 
allies,  and  his  tame  veep,  all  in  place.  That's 
why  we  have  a  Constitution,  and  also  why 
that  great  document  mentions  impeachment 
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electoral  and  political  fortunes  have  dipped. 
As  a  result,  he  has  three  holds  on  the  pres- 
ident that  I  can  think  of: 

1.  When  he  was  an  adviser  to  Governor 
Clinton,  he  boasted,  he  used  to  procure 
women  for  him  on  visits  to  New  York.  (See 
Marjorie  Williams's  profile  of  Dick  Morris 
in  the  November  1996  Vanity  Fair. ) 

2.  During  the  1996  election  cycle,  it  was 
at  Dick  Morris's  behest  that  the  Clinton- 
Gore  campaign  went  greedy  and  crazy  for 
early  money  to  launch  a  pre-emptive  polit- 
ical advertising  blitz,  and  made  the  series 
of  incautious  and  illegal  decisions  that 
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remained  the  president's  closest  crony  ev< 

after  he  was  dumped  from  the  1996  car 

paign,  not  for  any  funny  business  abo 

money  but  for  retaining  a  hooker  in  the  J< 

ferson  Hotel  and  allowing  her  to  listen 

while  he  got  the  president's  direct  line 

the  White  House.  (Did  he  or  did  he  n 

blanch  when  he  read  that  Clinton  likes 

do  a  similar  thing?  The  pair  of  them  co 

have  made  the  perfect  phone-sex  tablea 

According  to  an  undenied  passage  in  Jud 

Starr's  report,  and  to  Morris  himself,  M 

ris  was  the  only  person  to  whom  Clint 

told  anything  like  the  truth  when  Mo 
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so  specifically.  Posing  the  issue  in  this  way 
shows  the  pathetic  panic  into  which  the 
Democrats  have  let  themselves  be  driven. 
But  it  also  very  handily  "triangulates"  the 
matter  in  Clinton's  favor.  You  know  I  won't 
quit,  he  says,  because  I  won't  spare  you  any- 
thing as  long  as  I  have  a  chance  to  save  my 
own  hide.  (How  easily,  by  the  way,  this  arro- 
gant formulation  has  become  accepted  by 
those  who  just  meekly  "want  it  to  be  over.") 
So  you  can  either  put  up  with  me,  laughing- 
stock presidency  and  all,  or  have  a  "full- 
dress,"  as  it  were,  constitutional  crisis. 
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riangulation"  raises  the  gibbering  specter 
of  Dick  Morris  from  the  coffin  which 
he  is  forced  to  occupy  in  daylight  hours, 
emerging  only  when  the  eerie  lights  of  Fox 
News  flicker  through  the  encircling  gloom. 
Mr.  Morris  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  missing 
key  to  this  scandal  and  this  president.  Like 
the  scandal— and  like  the  president— he  is 
part  absurd  and  part  sinister. 

Mr.  Morris  is  at  least  as  "right-wing"  as 
many  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a  vast  reactionary  conspiracy 
against  the  White  House.  He  is  the  nephew 
of  Roy  Cohn,  for  whom  he  retains  surrepti- 
tious admiration,  and  his  political  client  of 
choice  was  Senator  Jesse  Helms.  But  he 
has  often  assisted  Clinton  when  the  latter's 
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The  Clintons  (faces  at  left)  have 

become  less  like  themselves  and  (according 

to  the  author)  more  like  Jim  and 

Tammy  Faye  Bakker  (right,  at  a  1987  rally 

in  Gatlinburg,  Tennessee). 


now  threaten  it  with  yet  another  special 
prosecutor.  (Morris  was  consulting  simul- 
taneously for  Senator  Trent  Lott  of  Missis- 
sippi—a perfect  instance  of  the  bipartisan 
style.)  The  campaign  strategy  of  "triangu- 
lation"  was  a  very  simple  one:  adopt  the 
Republican  slogans,  and  harvest  the  usual 
Republican  donors  before  they  can. 

3.  He  is  a  good  eavesdropper  and  snoop- 
er with  a  taste  for  low  politics.  As  he  rather 
imprudently  told  CNBC's  Equal  Time  ear- 
lier this  year,  "Under  Betsey  Wright's  su- 
pervision in  the  1992  Clinton  campaign, 
there  was  an  entire  operation  funded  with 
over  $100,000  of  campaign  money,  which 
included  federal  matching  funds,  to  hire 
private  detectives  to  go  into  the  personal 
lives  of  women  who  were  alleged  to  have 
had  sex  with  Bill  Clinton.  To  develop  com- 
promising material— blackmailing  informa- 
tion, basically— to  coerce  them  into  signing 
affidavits  saying  that  they  did  not  have  sex 
with  Bill  Clinton." 

Yet  this  man— this  pimp  and  bagman— 
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ca  broke  cover  in  January  1998.  Her 
how  their  chat  went,  according  to  Morrj 

Clinton:  Oh  God.  This  is  just  awful. . . 
didn't  do  what  they  said  I  did,  but  1  did 

something And  I  may  have  done  enouj 

so  that  I  don't  know  if  I  can  prove  my  inr 

cence There  may  be  gifts.  I  gave  her  gi| 

. . .  and  there  may  be  messages  on 
phone-answering  machine. 

morris:  There's  a  great  capacity  for 
giveness  in  this  country  and  you  should  cc 
sider  tapping  into  it. 

Clinton:  But  what  about  the  legal  thir 
You  know,  the  legal  thing?  You  know,  Sta 
and  perjury  and  all. 

This  is  intensely  interesting,  first  becai 
it  shows  that  Clinton  did  have  a  dim  if  p, 
icky  awareness  that  private  and  consens 
sex  was  not  his  problem,  and  second 
cause  the  strategy— of  "tapping  into"  tl 
national  capacity  to  forgive— is  what,  cold 
applied,  we  have  been  enduring  ever  sinci 

Anyway,  on  the  fateful  day,  Dick  Mori 
offered  to  take  a  private  poll,  to  test  the  tet 
perature  of  the  voters.  With  the  presiden 
agreement,  he  went  ahead.  (I  am  curious 
know  how  this  sample  was  conducted,  ai 
also  who  paid  for  it.)  The  finding,  as  Mori 
told  Clinton  later  that  night,  was  that  vote 
were  more  understanding  about  adulte 
than  about  perjury  or  obstruction  of  ji 
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6  Clinton  hasnt  been  to  anything  much  but  fund-raisers 


lice.  He  added  that  no  early  confession  was 
advisable.  The  chief  executive  replied.  "Well, 
we  just  have  to  win,  then."  How  appropriate 
that  Mr.  Poll-Driven  got  sideswiped  by  lis- 
tening to  "the  numbers." 

But  who  is  this  "we"?  Al  one  end  is  Dick 
Morris,  who  brags  that,  while  in  1992  Clin- 
ton and  Bush  each  spent  about  $40  million 
on  TV  advertising,  "in  1996,  the  Clinton 
campaign  and,  at  the  president's  behest,  the 
DNC  spent  upwards  of  eighty-five  million 
dollars  on  ads-more  than  twice  as  much!" 
And  at  the  other  end  is  Ms.  Monica  Lewin- 
sky, who— we  forget  at  our  peril— got  her 
"job"  at  the  White  House  only  because  her 
mother's  chum  had  kicked  in  the  better  part 
of  half  a  million  to  the  D.N.C.  (There  is,  in 
Clinton's  Washington,  always  affirmative  ac- 
tion for  such  cupcakes.)  Morris  and  Lewin- 
sky had  different  claims  on  Clinton's  libido, 
but  they  both  were  borne  his  way  on  cur- 
rents of  temptation  and  corruption. 

Actually,  the  "we"  intended  by  the  pres- 
ident must  be  himself  and  his  fearsome 
spouse.  It  was  Hillary  Clinton  who,  time 
and  again,  called  Dick  Morris  back  into 
action.  It  was  also  the  First  Lady  who  ten- 
derly described  Clinton's  private  time  with 
Miss  Monica  as  a  form  of  "ministering." 
So  what  have  we  here,  as  the  small  denials 
get  ever  bigger,  and  as  the  inconvenient  fe- 
male acolytes  are  defamed  and  cast  out  as 
shameless  Jezebels  and  sluts,  and  as  the 
swelling  chorus  of  "I  have  [legally  accurate- 
ly] sinned"  rises  at  the  inedible  "prayer 
breakfasts,"  and  as  banquets  paid  for  by 
the  poor  and  simpleminded  are  gobbled 
down  by  the  rich,  and  as  the  Lincoln  Bed- 
room and  the  Oval  Office  become  mere 
sinks  of  cupidity  and  lust,  and,  yea,  as  even 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  gives  back  its 
tainted  and  lying  and  campaign-financing 
dead?  What  we  have  here  is  Jim  and 
Tammy  Faye  Bakker,  reconditioned  and 
retooled  for  liberal  mainstream  saps. 

The  Clintons  fired  their  surgeon  general, 
the  brave  and  capable  Dr.  Joycelyn  Elders, 
for  mentioning  the  word  "masturbation"  in 
a  discussion  of  sexual  health  for  adolescents. 
(And  how  about  that  for  a  laugh?)  They 
have  both  preached— and  Ms.  Hillary  ar- 
gues piously  in  her  book— that  "sexual  absti- 
nence" should  replace  contraception  as  a 
teen  solution.  The  president  signed  a  bill 
saying  that  poor  women  who  could  not  or 
would  not  name  the  fathers  of  their  chil- 
dren could  be  thrown  off  welfare.  He  also 
signed  the  gay-baiting  "Defense  of  Mar- 
riage Act"  and  bragged  about  the  fact  in  70 
purchased  spots  on  Christian  radio.  He  says 
that  gay  men  and  women  are  not  morally 


lit  to  wear  their  country's  uniform  unless 
aha!  they  are  willing  to  lie  about  it,  and 
with  a  bra/en  sanctimony  enforces  the  code 
against  adultery  in  the  armed  forces,  of 
which  he  is  commander  in  chief.  He  and 
she  support  V-chips  in  every  receiver,  "zero 
tolerance"  for  drugs,  and  (perhaps  the  pres- 
ident wants  to  look  at  this  one  more  time) 
school  uniforms— arguably  with  berets.  Hew- 
ing always  to  the  righteous  path.  Bill  and 
Hillary  would  not  allow  unmarried  political 
donors  to  befoul  the  sheets  of  the  Lincoln 
Bedroom.  This  is  indeed  Jim  and  Tammy 
Faye,  with  a  very  thin  veneer  of  political 
correctness  provided  by  the  abortion  issue, 
and  by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Clinton  once  gave 
an  award  to  Anita  Hill  (for  the  courage  to 
speak  out  about  hanky-panky  at  the  office). 
How  apt  that  such  out-front  Baptist  and 
moralist  hypocrisy  should  have  been  ex- 
posed to  utter  disgrace  and  ridicule,  as  much 
for  its  vote-getting  sanctimony  on  sexual- 
harassment  law  as  for  its  Bible  Belt  babble. 

Iook  at  it  this  way  and  you  see  the  huge— 
the  vertiginous— gulf  between  what  the 
defenders  of  Clinton  say  for  him  and 
what  he  will  say  for  himself.  The  defenders 
are  keen  to  show  that  they  have  a  grown-up 
and  relaxed  attitude  to  sex;  Clinton  (apart 
from  having  a  mind  at  least  as  dirty  as  Judge 
Starr's  is  said  to  be)  is,  on  these  matters,  now 
more  than  ever  at  one  with  the  Christian 
Coalition.  You  don't  hear  him  saying  that 
consensual  sex  is  nobody's  business.  His  de- 
fenders say  that  if  it's  all  right  with  Hillary— 
and  even  maybe  with  Chelsea?— then  it's  all 
right  with  them  too.  The  Clintons  inflict  talk 
of  their  family's  pain  on  all  of  us,  and  even 
discreetly  (and  shamefully)  let  it  become 
known  that  Jesse  Jackson  as  family  confessor 
was  their  daughter's  idea.  They'll  try  any- 
thing. In  this  respect,  Clinton  is  as  much  like 
Marion  Barry  as  he  is  like  Jim  Bakker.  He 
even  used  the  same  terminology  ("set  me 
up")  in  his  video  deposition  about  Paula 
Jones  as  Barry  had  ("bitch  set  me  up") 
when  busted  with  a  crack  pipe  and  a  model. 
Barry,  if  you  remember,  cashed  in  on  public 
dislike  for  the  sting  operation,  went  through 
an  elaborate  and  emotional  public  theater  of 
repentance  and  redemption,  haunted  prayer 
meetings  and  shout  'n'  holler  revivals,  and 
eventually  became  the  "comeback  kid"  of 
Washington,  D.C.— to  the  deep  and  lasting 
detriment  of  every  citizen  of  the  town.  Be- 
ware of  those  who  just  won't  go  away  be- 
cause they  have  nowhere  to  go. 

In  the  first  weeks  of  the  Clinton  scandal, 
I  went  on  Meet  the  Press  with  Gary  Bauer, 
chief  pulpit  pounder  for  the  "family  values" 


lot.  Mr.  Bauer  may  or  may  not  have  beei 
born  again,  but  he  does  an  almost  faultlcs 
impersonation  of  a  fetus.  He  gave  it  as  hi 
considered  view  that  the  president  was,  o 
should  be,  a  role  model  and  moral  exempla 
for  the  nation's  youth.  What  piffle!  Baue 
(not  unlike  Clinton)  is  looking  lor  love  in  n 
the  wrong  places.  What  parent  has  ever  en 
circled  the  shoulders  of  a  growing  lad  an< 
said,  "Son,  if  you  want  to  be  a  real  ma 
just  do  as  the  chief  executive  does"?  W 
need  our  elected  politicians  to  perform  quit 
different  tasks,  and  to  remember  that  the; 
are,  as  Clinton  himself  reminded  us  the  ot 
er  day,  "hired  help."  But  they  should  be  o: 
hire  to  the  voters,  not  to  the  highest  bidde; 
in  the  world  of  the  thick  envelope  and  th 
black  bag.  They  should  have  as  much  of 
sex  life  as  they  want,  but  probably  in  thei| 
spare  time  and  out  of  the  office. 

illiam  Bennett  in  his  pharisaical  worl 
The  Death  of  Outrage  makes  the  samj 
error  as  Bauer  in  proposing  that  a  dd~ 
cent  politician  should  also  be  a  preached 
Church  and  state,  as  he  will  one  day  realize 
are  separate  for  a  good  reason.  He  makel 
other  blunders,  too.  He  denounces  NixoJ 
for  violating  the  Constitution  and  the  oauj 
of  office,  which  is  pretty  safe  now,  but  h| 
barely  mentions  the  amazing  extralegal  ad 
tions  of  the  Reagan  administration,  of  whic^ 
he  was  a  member.  Nor,  as  a  leading  Repub 
lican,  does  he  have  anything  much  to  sal 
about  the  horrors  of  campaign-finance  con 
ruption.  Finally,  he  suggests  that  there  i| 
something  in  post-60s  morality  which  "en 
ables"  the  sleazy  sex  life  of  Clinton  and  alsd 
his  pathetic  efforts  to  cover  it  up.  This  is  t(J 
miss  the  main  charge— which  is  that  Clintoi 
cynically  exploits  a  sexual  broad-mindednesl 
and  tolerance  which  he  does  not  share,  ef 
ther  personally  or  politically. 

So  I  think  that  the  Lewinsky  matter,  witll 
its  Dick  Morris  and  Vernon  Jordan  cross; 
overs,  is  a  minor  metaphor  for  the  politica 
and  financial  corruption  of  Clintonism. 
wish  it  had  come  out  as  a  footnote  to  thj 
larger  campaign-finance  inquiry,  which  sti| 
will  hit  Clinton  like  a  truck  if  he  manages 
retain  office.  Meanwhile,  this  president  ha 
depraved  the  language,  fooled  around  witH 
the  law,  wasted  great  tranches  of  everybody' 
time,  betrayed  all  his  friends  and  colleagues' 
and  given  fine  old  terms  like  "philandering| 
a  dirty  name.  That's  at  least  five  strikes.  Si 
should  he  be  out?  Hell,  no.  He  should  sticl 
around,  until  all  his  admirers  have  had  thf 
same  amount  of  "face  time"  with  him  as  hi| 
old  and  disillusioned  supporters  already  havej 
That  could  be  a  real  political  education.  I 
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POP  GOES  CAVIEZEL 

Sean  Perm,  John  Travolta,  George  Clooney, 

Woody  Harrelson,  and  . . .  Jim  Caviezel?  The  A  Team  cast 

of  Terrence  Malick  s  war  epic,  The  Thin  Red  Line, 

includes  a  star-in-waiting 


Jim  Caviezel,  Los 

Angeles,  July  1998. 

He  dreams  of  moving 

back  to  his  native 

Washington  State. 


erry  would  like  to  speak  to  you. 

The  sentence  that  everyone  in  Hollywood  dreams  of 
hearing  was  spoken  last  year  to  an  obscure  actor  named 
Jim  Caviezel,  whose  film  credits  were  bit  roles  in  a  box- 
ing movie,  Diggstown,  and  Ed,  starring  an  animatronic 
monkey  (and  Matt  LeBIanc).  Caviezel,  now  30,  had  au- 
ditioned for  the  role  of  Witt,  an  old-fashioned  country  boy 
in  Terrence  Malick's  first  film  in  two  decades,  The  Thin 
ed  Line,  which  opens  this  month.  In  person,  Malick  was  en- 
gaging, but  advised  Caviezel  not  to  turn  down  other  projects, 
istead,  Caviezel  rejected  three  TV  pilots  and  prayed.  Weeks 


passed.  Finally,  the  phone  rang.  It  was  Malick.  who  said,  "Jim, 
I'm  wondering  if  you'd  be  interested  in  playing  Witt."  recalls 
Caviezel,  mimicking  the  director's  high-pitched  voice.  That's  how 
the  soft-spoken  Caviezel  joined  a  cast  which  includes  Scan  Pcnn. 
John  Travolta,  George  Clooney,  and  Woody  Harrelson.  On  loca- 
tion in  Australia.  Caviezel  peppered  them  all  with  questions 
about  Acting,  and  regularly  played  basketball  with  Cloone)  unci 
Harrelson.  "Sean  would  call  some  mornings,"  says  Caviezel.  "I'd 
say,  'Sean  Penn  just  called  me.'"  Caviezel  has  since  filmed  Ang 
Lee's  Civil  War  drama.  Ride  with  the  Devil.  For  the  record,  his 
name's  Swiss,  and  it's  pronounced  Kuh-iw-zulil        NED  /i  M  w 
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HOW  GREEN  WAS  MY  WOODY 

Once  the  thinking  woman's  huggy-bear, 

Woody  Allen  has  shriveled  in  the  heat  of  Americas 

gender  wars  and  his  own  sex  scandals. 

The  female  characters  in  his  recent  movies,  including 

his  latest.  Celebrity,  are  neurotic  shrews  or 

dewy-eyed  nymphos,  while  his  heroes  succumb 

to  a  stale,  embittered  isolation 


Ifeh 


DECONSTRUCTING  WOODY 

Woody  Allen  photographed 

in  Berlin  on  December  22, 

1997,  the  day  before 

his  wedding,  in  Venice, 

to  Soon-Yi  Previn. 


No  male  artist  seems  to  haw 
emerged  wiser  or  happier  fro 
the  sex  wars  that  began  in  th 
70s  and  continue,  sporadical! 
today.  I  he  buckshot  lodged  i: 
their  hides  still  smarts.  Normal 
Mailer,  whose  fictional  heroe 
bent  women  like  pretzels  air 
who  answered  his  feminist  crit 
ics  m  The  Prisoner  <>]  Sex  a 
hanging  Kate  Millett  out  to  dr 
grumps  in  interviews  about  ho1 
these  harpies  have  poisoned  the  culture) 
Philip  Roth-branded  a  misogynist  eve: 
before  his  former  wife  Claire  Bloom  dej 
picted  him  as  a  cad  and  a  Svengali  in  he 
dozy  memoir  Leaving  a  Doll's  house 
continues  to  churn  his  hostilities  and 
grievances  through  the  blender  (most  rej 
cently  in  his  novel  /  Married  a  Commu 
nist).  The  results  can  be  hilarious,  but  hi: 
anger  seems  real,  gnawing,  not  just  exag 
gerated  for  effect.  Even  John  Updike,  < 
much  cooler  customer,  vents  a  certaii 
testiness  in  his  recent  novels,  tweaking  th 
nipples  of  his  feminist  hanging  jury  wit! 
acrid  descriptions  of  body  parts  and  caus 
tic  one-liners.  Perhaps  the  artist  who  ha: 
curdled  the  most,  however,  is  Woody  Al 
len.  He  enjoyed  a  free  ride  in  the  70s,  bad 
when  feminists  were  beginning  to  catch  01 
to  Mailer  and  company,  only  to  be  chasec 
by  a  lynch  mob  waving  microphones  ir 
the  90s.  The  romance  with  and  subse 
quent  marriage  to  Mia  Farrow's  adopte< 
daughter  Soon-Yi,  the  tumultuous  breakut. 
with  Farrow  and  her  tell-all  book,  the  ac 
cusations  of  child  molestation  and  dirt; 
Polaroids,  and  the  media  wilding  that  al 
of  this  unleashed  (including  merciles 
op-ed  columns  by  Maureen  Dowd  in  Th 
New  York  Times)  have  left  him  feeling  be 
leaguered,  defensive,  and  embittered,  if  hi: 
latest  work  is  reliable  evidence.  Might; 
Aphrodite,  Everyone  Says  I  Love  You,  D> 
constructing  Harry,  and,  now,  Celehrit 
have  a  raggedy  construction,  a  chopp; 
rhythm,  and  an  obscene  bluster  ("Bet 
Kramer's  an  aggressive,  tight-ass,  bus; 
body  cunt,  and  it's  none  of  her  fuckin; 
business  how  I  speak  to  my  son"— Decn 
structing  Harry).  His  rooting  section— hi| 
chief  cheerleader,  the  New  York  Time, 
cultural  desk— chalks  these  films  up  to 
loosey-goosey  liberation  from  narrativ 
constraints  and  audience  expectations  (a 
old  pro  letting  go),  but  audiences  hav 
tended  to  recoil.  This  unzipped  lip  doesh 
represent  the  Woody  they  once  loved. 

It's  difficult  to  recall  the  honeymoo 
period  when  Allen  was  considered  a  cu 
dly  mascot,  the  thinking  woman's  hugg 
bear.  Like  Phil  Donahue  and  Alan  Ald< 
fellow  paragons  of  post-John  Wayne  mai 
hood,  he  was  quick  on  the  verbal  dra 
and  amiably  slouchy.  He  specialized  i 
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IT  CHANGES   EVERYTHING. 


NOT-SO-MIGHTY  APHRODITES 

From  above,  Julia  Louis-Dreyfus  has 

an  affair  with  brother-in-law 

Richard  Benjamin  in  Deconstructing 

Harry;  in  Mighty  Aphrodite,  Mira 

Sorvino,  playing  a  prostitute, 

tempts  Allen  himself;  and  Melanie 

Griffith  sweet-talks  Kenneth 

Branagh  in  Celebrity. 


ty,  which  premiered  al  the  36th  New 
York  Film  Festival  and  reaches  theaters 
nationwide  tins  month,  a  movie  star 
(Melanie  Griffith)  bestows  her  mouth  on 

a  grateful  reporter  (Kenneth  Branagh), 
claiming  that  her  body  belongs  to  her 
husband  but  from  the  neck  up  she's 
fancy-free.  That's  be- 
come the  feminine  ideal 
in  Woody  Allen  films 
the  bobbing-head  doll. 

Increasingly,  the  wom- 
en in  his  movies  can 
be  divided  between 
menopausal  nuts  and 
coltish  sluts.  The  type 
of  lyrical  kook  Diane 
Keaton  played  in  Annie 
Hall  has  lost  her  cheek- 
boned  shine  and  is  with- 
ering   into    premature 
hagdom,  her  thrift-shop 
wardrobe  destined  to  be- 
come bag-lady  rags  and  her  hair  shot  to 
hell.  Bristling  with  anger  and  unresolved 
issues,  these  biological  time  bombs  cra- 
dle themselves  as  they  walk,  as  if  trying 
to  contain  their  own  destructive  force. 
One  of  the  rude  shocks  in  Deconstruct- 
ing Harry  is  seeing  how  unattractively 
lit  and  drearily  costumed  most  of  the 
women  are,  save  for  Elisabeth  Shue,  the 
film's  designated  shiksa  and  emanator 


volved  into  a  caricature  of  bug-eyed  bitch- 
ery.  Simmering  in  Husbands  and  Hives. 
boiling  in  Deconstructing  Harry,  she  is  a 
veritable  triathlete  of  angsl  in  Celebrity, 
projecting  a  neediness  that  could  warp 
gravitational  fields.  One  of  the  film's  cog- 
nitive dissonances  is  that  her  scatlerbrain 
ineptitudes  (bungling  her  job;  having  a 
panic  attack  when  she  spots  her  ex- 
husband  and  falling  on  all  fours,  pretend- 
ing to  hunt  for  an  earring)  are  meant  to 
be  cute,  endearing  bits  of  screwball  come- 
dy. To  please  her  TV-producer  boyfriend 
(Joe  Mantegna,  giving  his  roguish  eye  a 
workout),  she  consults  a  call  girl  played 
by  Bebe  Neuwirth  about  tricks  of  the 
trade  regarding  oral  sex.  It's  reminiscent 
of  a  similar  tutorial  in  Fast  Times  at 
Ridgemont  High  involving  Phoebe  Gates 
and  Jennifer  Jason  Leigh,  without  the 
charm  or  ease.  Practicing  on  a  banana, 
Davis  bites  down  hard  (men  in  the 
screening-room  audience  winced  in  uni 
son);  demonstrating  the  proper  tech 
nique,  Neuwirth  pulls  back  the  peel, 
slides  her  mouth  over  the  banana— and 
then,  eyes  signaling  trouble,  begins  to  gag 
as  a  broken-off  piece  lodges  in  her  throat. 
Davis  has  to  perform  a  typically  frantic 
Heimlich  maneuver  to  free  it.  Mean- 
while, I  sat  there  thinking,  So  it's  come 
to  this. 

Some  critics  have  deplored  this  scene 
as  pandering  to  the  cynicism  and  voy- 


Woody  Allen  has  schizzed  off  into  an  odd  combination  of  sexual  swinger  and  cultural  pri 


cajolery  and  neurosis-juggling.  True,  he 
did  partake  of  poppin'-fresh  flesh  in  Man- 
hattan, in  which  Mariel  Hemingway 
played  the  world's  first  Amazon  nymphet, 
but  most  of  the  female  characters  in  his 
films  were  responsive,  animated,  smart, 
skittish,  ardent  grown-ups— former  En- 
glish majors  from  whom  the  poetry 
hadn't  yet  worn  off.  Their  words  carried 
a  quiver  of  lyricism.  His  men  and  women 
may  have  gotten  on  each  other's  nerves, 
but  their  anxieties  were  equally  matched; 
they  clung  to  the  same  psychiatrist's 
couch— the  Jewish  lifeboat.  Since  Mighty 
Aphrodite,  however,  the  balance  of  sexual 
power  has  shifted.  Now  when  a  woman 
opens  her  mouth  in  a  Woody  Allen 
movie,  it  isn't  because  speech  is  required. 
As  Allen's  movies  have  gotten  pornier, 
oral  sex  has  become  the  favored  way  to 
keep  women  quiet  and  occupied.  In  De- 
constructing Harry,  Julia  Louis-Dreyfus 
sinks  to  her  knees  before  a  dried-apple 
Richard  Benjamin,  who,  after  chiding  her 
for  using  her  teeth,  says,  "C'mon,  open 
wide"— the  first  of  the  film's  several  blow- 
job  scenes.  In  Allen's  new  movie,  Celehri- 
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of  blond  rays.  They're 
Jewish-shrewish  hor- 
rors drawn  from  Philip 
Roth's  filing  cabinet. 
Kirstie  Alley,  who  plays 
a  woman  wronged  with 
thick  sobs  of  hysteria, 
is  a  chunkier  version  of 
Bea  Arthur  in  Maude, 
Demi  Moore  is  a  cas- 
tration complex  come 
to  life,  and  Judy  Davis,  ^<**^m 

as  another  victim  of  Harry's  infidelity, 
resembles  something  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  P.  G. 
Wodehouse. 

Davis  fares  even  worse  in  Celebrity. 
As  the  ex-wife  of  a  hapless  journalist 
played  by  Kenneth  Branagh,  Davis 
picks  and  pecks  at  herself,  her  sulky 
head  protruding  from  a  teeming  anthill 
of  mannerisms.  A  fearless  and  feared 
actress  who  dared  to  belittle  David 
Lean  on  the  set  of  A  Passage  to  India 
when  she  was  still  a  relative  newcomer, 
Davis  has  squandered  the  lioness  poten- 
tial shown  in  her  early  work  and  de- 


NEW  YORK  GLORI 
The  less  shrewish 
women  of  Woody 
Allen's  earlier  films 
include  Mariel 
Hemingway,  left, 
in  Manhattan, 
and  Diane  Keaton 
in  Annie  Hall. 
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curism  of  the  Qinton-1  ewinskj  scandal,  1 
think  the  political  overtones  arc  simply 
happenstance.  The  oral  fixation  in  Allen's 
iilnis  pre-dates  the  presidential  kneepads. 
It's  part  of  the  larger,  familiar  passive  ag 
gression.  Aside  from  winning,  the  Woody 
Man  has  never  exerted  himself  much. 
(idling  head  not  only  liberates  him  from 
making  any  actual  effort  o\'  his  own  but 
allows  him  to  remain  lazily  detached  to 
tunc  out  the  woman  on  his  lap  and  hol- 
ster his  precious  thoughts.  (Not  that 
there  are  any  great  brain  waves  coursing 
through  the  screenplay  of  Celebrity,  which 
features  clunkers  such  as  "Ask  not  for 
whom  the  bell  tolls,  or,  more  accurately, 
for  whom  the  toilet  flushes.")  The  ag- 
gressive half  of  passive  aggression  is  ex- 
pressed m  finky  acts  of  infidelity  which 
the  Woody  Man  pretends  "just  hap- 
pened." After  Branagh's  Lee  Simon  has 
set  up  house  with  Famke  Janssen's  Bon- 
nie, the  sexiest,  poutiest  book  editor  since 
Suzanne  Pleshette  in  Youngblood  Hawke, 
he  lies  about  going  to  the  all-night  drug- 


nothing   like  being  lied   lo  to   make  you 
lose  it    One  glass  of  red  wine  and  these 
divorcees  are  ready  lor  combat. 
So  much  lor  the  nuts. 

The  sluts  are  all  trim  physique  and  no 
psyche,  young  yet  lacking  any  higher 
yearning,  too  narcissistic  lo  have  out- 
side interests  or  questions  to  ask.  In  the 
past,  Allen  would  mentor  the  child-women 
in  the  films,  give  them  recommendation 
lists  intended  lo  nurture  their  tender  taste 
buds.  The  sex  was  part  of  a  larger  instruc- 
tion, the  student-teacher  relationship  being 
inherently  erotic,  according  to  some  aca- 
demic theorists.  This  cultural  pretense— 
this  cover  story— has  been  pretty  much 
dropped.  The  molding  and  marriage  of 
like  minds  has  been  replaced  by  the  colli- 
sion of  pure  flesh.  In  Celebrity,  Charlize 
Theron  plays  a  model  who  strides  like  an 
upright  puma  and  describes  herself  as 
polymorphously  perverse;  she  oozes  at  the 
slightest  touch.  Inexplicably,  this  wonder 
honey  fastens  on  Branagh's  Lee,  who 


populated  exclusively  by  psychoanaly/ec 
Jews  and  luslious  shiksas.  Now,  after  tw<| 
decades  of  pretending  people  of  coloi 
didn't  exisl  (aside  from  Bobby  Short  d 
the  piano),  he  finally  inserts  a  major  black 
character  into  one  of  his  films,  and  whaj 
is  she?  Superfly's  mama.  When  Allen';] 
Harry  asks  Cookie  if  she  knows  what 
black  hole  is,  she  says,  "Yeah,  that's  how 
make  my  livin'."  After  she  (implausibly] 
accompanies  him  to  an  awards  ceremony] 
at  his  alma  mater,  they're  both  throwr 
into  the  clink;  later,  he's  bailed  out,  buj 
she's  never  mentioned.  Her  fate  mean^ 
nothing  to  the  film,  or  the  filmmaker— it's 
as  if  she  were  not  even  a  person. 

A  charitable  reading  would  chalk  up 
Cookie's  foxy-mama  cartoonishness  ai 
part  of  the  film's  tactical  assault  on  politil 
cal  correctness.  After  all,  Allen  didn't  hes| 
itate  to  ruffle  fellow  Jews:  when  Eric  Be 
gosian's  Orthodox  character  asks  Harry  ij 
he  believes  in  the  Holocaust,  he  replies! 
"Not  only  do  I  know  that  we  lost  six  mill 
lion,  but  the  scary  thing  is  that  records  ara 


Allen  is  preaching  the  Marx  Brothers  to  audiences  clued  in  to  the  Farrelly  Brothers 


store  for  ulcer  medicine  in  order  to  meet 
Winona  Ryder-it  doesn't  matter  what  her 
character's  name  is,  since  her  role  seems 
made  up  as  it  goes  along.  (She's  a  movie 
extra  and  a  waitress  who  moonlights  as 
the  translator  and  companion  of  a  Nobel 
scientist -a  Renaissance  waif.)  They  kiss, 
and  this  foolish  romantic  whim  ends  up 
wrecking  his  relationship.  "The  heart 
wants  what  it  wants,"  Allen  famously  re- 
marked during  the  height  of  the  Soon-Yi 
scandal,  which  is  a  mantra  for  shirking 
responsibility  for  one's  actions— for  pre- 
tending one  is  gripped  by  a  higher  power, 
like  an  alien  abductee  lifted  by  the  light. 

henever  a  Woody  Man  is  cornered 
and  asked  to  own  up  to  his  feelings 
or  behavior,  instant  disavowal  kicks 
in,  as  he  waves  his  arms  and  sputters  in 
broken  sentences.  Vagueness  is  his  preferred 
avoidance  technique— his  verbal  aikido. 
He  tries  to  toss  the  women  off-balance 
with  the  force  of  their  accusations:  when 
Mia  Farrow  asks  Michael  Caine  in  Han- 
nah and  Her  Sisters  whether  he's  disen- 
chanted with  their  marriage  or  in  love 
with  someone  else  (he  is),  he  snaps,  "My 
God,  what  is  this,  the  Gestapo?"  Pressed 
further,  a  Woody  Man  gaslights  his  wife 
or  girlfriend,  making  her  feel  her  suspi- 
cions are  paranoid  figments  of  imagina- 
tion. "What  are  you,  crazy?"  may  be  the 
most  oft  asked  question  in  the  Woody 
Allen  oeuvre.  Being  treated  as  crazy  even- 
tually makes  the  women  crazy.  There's 


drives  an  Aston  Martin,  pretty  flash  wheels 
for  an  aging  Josh  Freelantzovitz;  in  the  car, 
her  tongue  invades  his  ear  like  a  wet  snake 
(when  she  asks  if  he's  afraid  of  catching 
her  germs,  he  replies,  "From  you,  I'd  be 
willing  to  catch  terminal  cancer"). 

The  mercenary  beauties  Celebrity  seems 
to  be  stockpiling  for  a  nuclear  winter  rep- 
resent the  high-maintenance  end  of  Allen's 
prostitute  fixation.  Since  showcasing  Mira 
Sorvino  as  a  hooker  with  a  heart  of  gold 
and  a  Judy  Holliday  voice  in  Mighty  Aph- 
rodite, he  has  shifted  from  comic  senti- 
mentality into  a  more  low-down  apprecia- 
tion of  amateur  nymphos  and  professional 
whores.  Unlike  civilian  women,  with  all 
their  needs  and  entanglements,  these  pass- 
ing fancies  have  an  emotional  off  switch. 
The  most  capable  of  them  provide  a  tidy 
service.  You  pop,  you  pay,  they  go,  as 
Woody  explains  to  his  shrink  in  Decon- 
structing Harry.  Moreover,  they  don't  wear 
you  out  with  lots  of  cultural  shoptalk. 
"You  don't  have  to  discuss  Proust  or 
films,"  he  explains.  In  Woodyland,  literary 
name-dropping  is  man's  work,  dammit— 
the  Eurotrash  groupie  in  Celebrity  who 
mentions  Chekhov's  name  after  sex  is 
meant  to  be  regarded  as  a  shallow  dip. 

The  primary  hooker  in  Deconstructing 
Harry  was  played  by  a  black  actress 
(Hazelle  Goodman),  a  casting  decision 
which  was  perceived  by  some  as  a  sly 
"take  that"  from  Allen.  For  years,  he  had 
been  criticized  for  portraying  Manhattan 
as  a  strictly  white  upscale  wonderland, 


made  to  be  broken."  With  Celebrity,  how 
ever,  the  use  of  the  black  characters  is  to 
consistently  coarse  and  lowbrow  to  be  r; 
tionalized  away.  Whether  it's  Branagh  sta: 
mering  to  basketball  star  Anthony  Mason) 
"You  must  have  a  huge  . . .  following,"  oi 
a  minor  Italian-American  character,  in 
cringe-inducing    compliment,    remarkinj 
how  "cheerful"  all  black  folks  are,  th 
movie  carries  a  racist  tinge.  It's  as  if  Alle 
can't  conceive  of  black  characters  as  an 
thing  other  than  (sexual)  athletes  or  enter 
tainers.  He's  dangerously  close  to  Normar 
Mailer's  notion  in  "The  White  Negro"  tha 
black  people  have  a  natural  lock  on  phys: 
cal  prowess— a  primitive  advantage.  Tb 
jungle-fever  gyration  Mason  does  on  tb 
dance  floor  with  Theron  hypnotizes  Allen' 
camera  maybe  more  than  it  ought. 

1  s  he's  gotten  older,  Woody  Allen  ha 
tl  schizzed  off  into  an  odd  combinatioi 
/ 1  of  sexual  swinger  and  cultural  prig 
Not  that  his  cultural  tastes  haven't  alway 
been  on  the  fogyish  side.  In  a  famou 
monologue  in  Manhattan,  he  enters  int 
his  tape  recorder  his  honor  roll  of  thing: 
which  make  life  worth  living,  which  i 
elude  the  second  movement  of  Mozart': 
Jupiter  Symphony,  Louis  Armstrong,  Swi 
dish  films,  Flaubert's  Sentimental  Educe, 
tion,  Cezanne's  apples,  Frank  Sinatra,  an 
Marlon  Brando.  Note:  Louis  Armstron; 
but  not  Charlie  Parker;  Cezanne,  but  no] 
any  of  the  Abstract  Expressionists.  It  n 
veals  a  cutoff  point  in  Allen's  consciou 
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gramophone  records.  Comedically,  he 
remains  loyal  to  the  Marx  Brothers  (es- 
pecially GrOUCho  lie  wore  a  (noiielio 
mask  in  homage  in  Everyone  Says  I  Love 
You),  whose  tumult  of  slapstick  and 
wordplay  is  his  touchstone  foi  a  redeem- 
ing kind  of  crazy  sanity.  In  Hannah  and 
Her  Sisters,  the  Woody  character,  mop- 
ing after  a  medical  misdiagnosis  plunged 
him  into  a  funk  over  death  and  the 
meaninglessness  of  existence,  has  his 


free-floating  irony  of  the  yuppie  ascendan*] 

ey  (in  a  word,  Seinfeld).  Without  Woody! 
Allen,  no  George  Costanza.  Without  Annief 
I  kill,  no  Ally  Mclkal.  For  that  matter,  with- 
out Zelig,  no  Forrest  (Jump. 

Being  able  to  make  movies  for  decades| 
with  minimal  interference  is  a  privi- 
lege that  has  allowed  Allen  to  write,| 
cast,  direct,  and  edit  without  being  nit- 
picked  to  death  by  focus  groups  and  stu- 


"What  are  you,  crazy?"  may  be  the  most  oft  asked  question  in  the  Woody  Allen  oeuvre. 


ness  after  which  no  other  influences  seem 
to  have  entered.  "Tradition  is  the  illusion 
of  permanence,"  Woody  says  about  reli- 
gion in  Deconstructing  Horry,  but  it's  a 
nifty  line  that  may  apply  to  culture  as 
well.  Cinematically,  his  enthusiasms 
haven't  advanced  beyond  the  art-house 
favorites  of  the  50s  and  60s:  Bergman, 
Fellini,  Truffaut,  Godard  (those  jump  cuts 
in  Husbands  and  Wives  and  the  opening 
of  Deconstructing  Horry).  Musically,  his 
soundtracks  have  the  faded  oomph  of  old 


spirits  restored  when  he 
pops  into  Duck  Soup  at  a 
revival  house  and  is  able 
to  laugh  again,  much  as 
Joel  McCrea  becomes  one 
with  his  fellowman  in  Sulli- 
van's Travels  as  they  hoot  at 
a  Mickey  Mouse  cartoon. 
It's  a  sweet  gesture  but  a 
sentimental  cop-out— when 
you're  depressed,  Marx 
Brothers  humor  sounds  as 
hollow  as  anything  else— 
and  shows  how  desperately 
he  clings  to  his  old  tastes,  afraid 
to  let  go  or  move  ahead. 

nfortunately,  the  movie  world 
has  moved  ahead  without  him. 
Allen  is  preaching  the  Marx 
Brothers  to  audiences  clued  in  to 
the  Farrelly  Brothers.  Allen's  heavy 
intentions  don't  fly  in  this  period 
of  lighter  gravity.  Faith- 
fully invoking  the  Mod- 
ern Library  demigods  of 
modernism  who  shaped 
his  intellectual  develop- 
ment (Proust,  Flaubert, 
Kafka),  he's  quixotically 
upholding  the  image  of 
the  artist  as  the  tortured 
minister  of  his  own  com- 
plex sensibility  in  a  post- 
modern culture  which  is 
characterized  by  sampling, 
pastiche,  and  multiple  sce- 
narios that  don't  require  a 
single  outeur.  More  than 
any  other  performer,  he  made  the  stand- 
up-comic  persona  a  pacing  novelistic  pres- 
ence on  the  screen— a  focal  point  of  social 
observation.  His  best  films  were  X-rays  of 
the  Zeitgeist  at  the  time  and  are  valuable 
time  capsules  now.  Indeed,  his  comedies 
form  one  of  the  main  bridges  between 
modernism  and  postmodernism,  linking 
the  bookish  neurosis  and  absurdism  of  the 
bohemian  50s  and  60s  (Freud,  Jules  Feif- 
fer,  Mort  Sahl,  Nichols  and  May)  to  the 
flippant,  noncommittal,  nonintrospective, 


dio  executives.  This  elbowroom  has  en- 
abled him  to  invent  an  inspired  newsreell 
collage  such  as  Zelig,  experiment  with| 
a  German  Expressionist  allegory  such 
as  Shadows  and  Fog,  produce  a  Dennisl 
Potter-like  musical  such  as  fverrwiel 
Says  I  Love  You,  even  completely  reshoot  j 
a  maudlin  sleepwalker  such  as  Septem- 
ber (another  one  of  Allen's  ChekhovianN 
pressings  of  autumn  leaves),  and  yet  make 
each  foray  a  personal  marker  in  his  own 
artistic  pilgrimage.  His  films  never  have 
the  tin  stamp  of  Hollywood  product. I 
With  their  trademark  white  credits  against  j 
a  black  screen,  they  constitute  a  cine-| 
matic  uniform  edition  of  Allen's  varied  I 
output.  But  this  protected  status  has  also , 
made  him  something  of  a  bubble  boy,  I 
distorting  his  view  of  his  fans— as  needy!] 
gargoyles  (Stardust  Memories)  or  cheap! 
gawkers  (in  Wild  Man  Blues,  Barbara! 
Kopple's  documentary  of  Allen's  Eukh 
pean  jazz  tour,  he  laments  as  a  fan  takes! 
his  picture  in  Venice,  "They  won't  pay  101 
cents  to  see  one  of  my  movies,  but  passJ 
ing  in  a  gondola,  they  love  it")— and  seaH 
ing  him  off  from  his  casts,  whom  he! 
treats  not  as  collaborators  but  as  patch-l 
work  figures,  most  of  whom  are  fed  only! 
the  few  pages  of  script  they  need.  Godl 
forbid  they  should  get  a  glimpse  of  thel 
big  picture,  or  develop  their  own  ideas. 
It's  instructive  that  the  last  truly  enter- 
taining Woody  Allen  movie,  the  last  one 
to  get  into  gear,  was  1993 's  Manhattan 
Murder  Mystery,  which  was  co-written 
with  Marshall  Brickman  (co-author  of 
Annie  Hall)  and  reunited  Allen  with 
Diane  Keaton  and  Alan  Alda  (who  was 
hilarious  as  the  vain  television  producer 
in  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors).  Manhat- 
tan Murder  Mystery  spritzes  along  hap- 
pily, unpretentiously,  offering  convincing 
proof  that  Allen  needs  collaborators, 
sidekicks,  foils.  Somebody— anybody— to 
interrupt  his  compulsive  conversational 
comb-overs.  (In  fairness,  austerity  moves 
resulting  from  the  meager  box-office  re-j 
turns  of  Allen's  recent  work  have  forcec 
him  to  toss  longtime  members  of  his£ 
select  circle  from  continued  on  paoi   i 
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the  lifeboat,  in- 


iding  producer  Robert  Greenhut,  editor 
san  E.  Morse,  and  cinematographer  Car- 
Di  I'alma.  He  also  parted  company  with 
.  agent,  "the  legendary  Sam  Cohn."  His 
oirity  blanket  has  been  torn  to  scraps.) 

i  its  own  diddling  way,  Celebrity  is  an 
idmission  of  Allen's  isolation,  a  study 
>f  the  unbearable  lightness  of  being  a 

I  lander  at  the  passing  scene.  It's  a  con- 

-uing  thread  in  Allen's  work,  this  persis- 
1  sense  of  having  missed  out  on  the 
rty.  In  Stardust  Memories,  Woody  has  a 
llini-esque  scene  about  being  stuck  in  a 
:ary  train  and  observing  passengers  (in- 
ding  a  starlet  named  Sharon  Stone)  in 
ather  car  laughing  and  whooping  it 
-having  the  fun  he  wishes  he  were 
/ing.  He's  the  eternal  outsider,  exclud- 
from  the  festivities.  In  Celebrity,  Bra- 
sh's Lee  covets  the  statuesque  blonde 
phy-date  a  classmate  squires  to  their 
h-school  reunion.  He  thinks  becoming 
ilayer  will  help  him  nab  a  better  class 
babe.  At  the  end  of  the  film,  his  quest 
the  golden  fleece  has  been  squashed. 
e  author  of  two  disappointing  novels 
id  a  third  that  was  pitched  into  the 
st  River  by  the  woman  he  betrays), 
ng  with  a  screenplay  (which  he  failed 
peddle  to  a  dissolute  star  played  to 
>oky  perfection  by  Leonardo  DiCaprio, 
ose  droogie  entourage  is  Allen's  vision 
young  pagan  Hollywood),  Lee  finds 
iself  at  the  premiere  of  a  popcorn 
vie  called  The  Liquidator.  Alone,  be- 
t,  artistically  null,  a  sellout  with  no 
ere,  Lee  stares  at  the  word  help  writ- 
across  the  Manhattan  skyline  on  the 

<een— a  silent  cry  that  mirrors  his  exis- 
tial  plight.  Unlike  Woody  in  Hannah 
i  Her  Sisters  and  Joel  McCrea  in  Sulli- 
'.'s  Travels,  Lee's  being  in  a  movie  audi- 
:e— a  crowd— doesn't  bring  him  out  of 
iself.  It  bottles  him  up  and  cuts  him 
as  he  feels  his  own  insignificance, 
ody  Allen  isn't  the  first  filmmaker  to 
itake  his  own  drop  in  morale  for  a 
;er  cultural  malaise  (Paul  Mazursky, 
director  of  Down  and  Out  in  Beverly 
Is,  took  a  sad,  satirical  look  at  his  own 
bility  to  connect  with  today's  thrill- 
>py  movie  audience  in  an  exercise  in 
lity  called  The  Piekle),  but  he  may  be 
first  to  try  to  turn  it  into  an  Everyman 
le.  It's  a  lot  to  ask  of  a  viewer,  to  em- 
hize  with  a  loser  like  Branagh's  Lee, 
t  bag  of  mush,  or  to  accept  high- 

aded  editorializing  from  a  director  so 
'iously  on  booty  call.  In  a  line  that 
ctions  as  the  movie's  thesis  statement, 
magh  laments  "a  culture  that  took  a 
»ng  turn  somewhere,"  presumably  in 
.'s  white  Bronco.  Maybe  so,  but  Woody 
;n  himself  is  going  in  circles.  D 
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PARIS  BELONGS 
TO  BRASSAI 

With  a  camera,  a  pack 

of  cigarettes,  and  a 

boundless  curiosity,  Brassai 

wandered  from  brothels 

to  clubs  to  cafes,  exploding 

into  legend  in  1932 

with  his  exquisite  pictures 

of  Paris  by  night. 

For  his  centennial,  a  major 

retrospective  illuminates 

the  genius  of  this 

protean  photographer 

BY  VICKI  GOLDBERG 


T 

he  only  thing  about  Paris  that 
interested  Brassai'  was  every- 
thing—which was  pretty  much 
the  way  he  felt  about  the 
world.  Paris  was  his  microcosm.  A  young  Hungarian 
who  went  to  Paris  to  paint  in  1924,  Brassai'  fell  so  in 
love  with  the  thousand  secrets  of  the  city's  night  that  he 
stayed  up  till  dawn  each  day  and  forgot  to  paint.  In  time 
he  learned  to  photograph  and  made  the  mundane  cor- 
ners of  the  city  sing. 

In  the  early  1930s  he  photographed  not  only  monuments  but 
also  parks  and  cafes,  bookstalls  and  pissoirs,  bridges,  kiosks, 
brothels,  and  the  entire  spectrum  of  professions  and  social 
classes  along  the  city's  cobblestone  streets:  cesspool  cleaners, 
women  in  ball  gowns  and  feathered  masks,  bare-breasted  dancers 
at  the  Folies,  bums  hunkered  down  on  the  quais. 

He  was  once  so  broke  that  he  had  to  fork  over  his  last  few  coins 
to  receive  an  express-mail  letter  with  insufficient  postage.  The  letter 
turned  out  to  be  a  desperate  friend's  appeal  for  100  sous;  the  two  of 
them  had  been  wiped  out  by  a  single  stamp.  Still,  he  had  a  camera, 
a  pack  of  cigarettes,  and  a  boundless  passion  for  the  world— enough 
to  make  him  one  of  the  major  photographers  of  the  century. 

Other  people  photographed  after  dark,  some  of  them  well,  but 
none  so  assiduously,  devotedly,  poetically  as  Brassai'.  Only  he 
recorded  the  statue  of  Marshal  Ney  waving  his  sword  heroically  at 
a  hotel  sign  in  the  fog.  Only  Brassai'  saw  the  shadow  of  a  homely 
buttress  as  the  profile  of  a  big-nosed  man,  or  recognized  that  the 
Tour  Saint-Jacques,  dressed  in  nighttime  light  and  scaffolding,  was 
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Marlene,  Paris, 
circa  1937, 
the  year  Brassa'fs 
income  allowed  him 
to  resign  from  a 
hairdressing  magazin 
and  sign  on  with 
Harper's  Bazaar. 


really  the  ghost  of  a  Gothic  wedding  cake. 
And  only  he  recorded  the  vital,  ribald 
low  life  of  byways  and  backstreets.  No 
one  else  photographed  inside  the  bordel- 
los; Brassai'  snapped  three  naked  women 
displaying  their  wares  to  a  customer.  No 
one  else  hung  out  in  the  homosexual 
bars,  where  men  in  fancy  gowns  and 
floppy-brimmed  hats  danced  with  part- 
ners in  business  suits,  and  even  butchers  in  their  workada; 
clothes  shyly  and  happily  led  each  other  across  the  floor.  No  om 
else  got  the  hoodlum  gangs  to  stare  into  his  lens.  Nor  had  any 
one  before  him  noticed  the  brute  force  of  graffiti,  those  primitiv* 
carvings  of  love  and  death  and  magic  that  would  influence  th< 
paintings  of  Antoni  Tapies,  Jean  Dubuffet,  and  other  artists] 
most  of  them  introduced  to  these  rough  signs  by  Brassai. 

Born  in  1899,  Brassai'  died  in  1984.  Just  in  time  for  his  centenni! 
al,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Houston  has  organized  "Brasj 
sa'i:  The  Eye  of  Paris"— that's  what  his  good  friend  Henri 
Miller  called  him— which  runs  from  December  6  of  this  year  t(j 
February  28,  1999,  then  shows  at  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum 
Los  Angeles  from  April  13  to  July  4,  and  finishes  at  the  Naliona 
Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  it  will  be  from  Oclobel 
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17  through  January  16,  2000.  The  first  major  retrospective  in  the 
United  States  since  1968,  with  approximately  140  photographs, 
drawings,  sculptures,  and  books,  tins  exhibition  showcases  Bras- 
safs multiple  talents  in  a  way  that  has  never  been  done  here 

In  April  2000.  an  even  larger  retrospective,  also  in  various 
media,  will  open  at  the  Pompidou  (enter  m  Paris.  This  exhibi- 
tion will  concentrate  on  work  that  has  not  been  shown  before, 
in  an  effort  to  illuminate  the  scope  of  the  artist.  Brassa'i'  had 
such  a  hungry  curiosity,  such  eagerness  and  facility  he  de- 
signed sets  for  ballet,  built  a  shadow-puppet  theater,  drew  up  a 
chronology  of  world  history,  discoursed  on  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  that  Henry  Miller  said  he  wouldn't  be  surprised  if 
Brassa'i  became  an  embalmer  or  a  member  of  Parliament. 

The  splendid  aura  of  Brassafs  photographs  has  eclipsed  the 
brilliance  of  his  writings  (hundreds  of  articles  and  17  books)  as 
well  as  the  far  milder  charm  of  his  drawings  and  sculptures. 
Gilberte  Brassa'i,  his  widow,  says  that  Francois  Mitterrand  invited 
artists  and  intellectuals  to  a  party  one  week  after  his  election  to  the 
presidency  of  France  in  1981.  "Jack  Lang  [the  minister  of  culture] 
said  to  Mitterrand,"  as  Mine.  Bras- 
sa'i' tells  it,  "'Brassa'i'  is  a  very  great 
photographer.'  Mitterrand  said,  'He 
is  above  all  a  very  fine  writer.'" 

Mine.  Brassa'i'  still  lives  in  the 
cramped  apartment  in  Montpar- 
nasse  she  and  her  husband  shared 
till  he  died.  His  albums  of  pho- 
tographs, arranged  by  subject,  are 
neatly  lined  up  on  shelves;  a  Bras- 


sai  tapestry  covers  one  wall;  some  of  the  old  utilitarian  objects 
he  collected  are  around  a  glove-maker's  wooden  form,  laundrjf 
irons  heavy  enough  to  weight  down  his  photographs  and  keep 
them  from  curling.  She  locates  everything  quickly,  from  his  babjj 
pictures  to  magazine  clippings  to  World  War  II  mail  on  forms] 
issued  by  the  government. 

Mitterrand  notwithstanding,  even  Brassa'i  had  to  admit  tha! 
photography  was  his  finest  means  of  expression.  He  hadn' 
meant  to  be  a  photographer.  He  didn't  want  to  be  a  phoj 
tographer.  He  never  considered  the  medium  an  art,  or  entire! 
satisfying.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  Houston  show,  Anne  Wilke 
Tucker,  the  Gus  and  Lyndall  Wortham  Curator  of  Photograph 
at  the  museum  and  curator  of  the  exhibition,  quotes  Brassa'i'  a: 
saying  he  once  detested  the  camera. 

He  first  took  pictures  late  in  1929,  when  photography  was  no 
yet  an  art,  or  even  a  very  respectable  calling  for  an  artist.  Thougl 
many  were  experimenting  with  photographs,  painting  was  thei 
life  and  pride.  Man  Ray  was  indignant  all  his  life  to  think  h 

might  be  better  known  as  a  photogra 
pher  than  as  a  painter,  and  even  Hen 
ri  Cartier-Bresson  thought  of  himsel 
as  a  painter  for  several  years  whild 
honing  his  photographic  talents.  P 
casso  thought  Brassa'i  was  wasting 
his  time  on  photography.  "You're  ; 
born  draftsman,"  the  artist  said  it 
1939  when  Brassa'i  showed  him  hi: 
student  drawings.  "Why  don't  yoi 
go  on  with  it?  You  own  a  gold  mine 
and  you're  exploiting  a  salt  mine." 


yula  Halasz,  who  renamed  himselj 
Brassa'i'  in  Paris,  had  considered 
himself  a  painter.  ( Brassa'i  mean: 
"from  Brasso,"  his  birthplace  in  Hu 
gary.)  His  father,  a  French  teacher  who  had  wanted  to  be 
poet,  took  his  children  to  Paris  in  1903  for  a  year  and  hope' 
one  of  them  would  live  there.  World  War  I  and  subseque 
upheavals  in  Hungary,  however,  made  Brassa'i  a  Romania: 
citizen  and  France  an  enemy;  the  young  man  went  to  Berli: 
in  1920  to  study  art  and  stayed  till  1922.  His  friends  there  ii 
eluded  Laszlo  Moholy-Nagy,  Wassily  Kandinsky,  and  Oska 
Kokoschka,  but  what  impressed  him  most   was  readinj 
Goethe.  Asked  once  what  was  the  most  essential  encounte; 
of  his  life,  he  replied,  "Discovering  Goethe." 

The  great  19th-century  German  poet's  thought  woul< 
shape  Brassafs  photography  and  his  life.  Over  and  over  hi 
spoke  of  Goethe's  shift  from  a  youthful  romanticism  to  i 
classical,  totally  objective  outlook.  He  liked  to  say  tha 
Goethe  had  found  the  world  more  fraught  with  genius  thai 
himself,  and  he  quoted  Goethe's  declaration  that  object 
eventually  elevated  him  to  their  level. 

Brassa'i  took  Goethe's  maxims  as  his  goal.  Though  hi 

photographs  of  nighttime  Paris  are  wrapped  in  mist  am 

delicate  light,  they  are  only  what  he  saw.  His  approach  i 

unprejudiced,  objective,  never  political,  never  judgmental  o 

satirical  about  either  the  high  an< 

mighty  or  the  fallen.  He  records! 

He  describes.  He  accepts.  A  fain 

sense  of  tenderness  hovers  abou 

the  edges  of  so  many  pictures  tha 

one  might  say  he  is  sympathetic 

with  a  sympathy  that  extends  to  ih 

limits  of  his  vision.  The  least  par 

of  the  world  is  valuable  and  wortl 


Brassa'i  and  Gilberte, 
at  the  Carlton  Hotel  in 
Cannes,  June  1946, 
two  years  before  they 
married.  Inset,  Brassa'i 
with  his  parents  on 
the  Rue  Servandoni  in 
Paris,  May  1927. 
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Lovers  in  a  Small  was  dead?  He  lumcd  out  to  bcj 

Cafe,  Place  d'ltalie,       alive,  and  extremely  forgiving, 
Paris,  1932-33,  |n  the  1920s,  photograph^ 

from  Brassai's  book       made  their  way  onto  the  print] 
Paris  Tendresse.  cd   page   more  and   more  fre 

quently,  and  at  length  Germany 
gave  birth  to  the  illustrated  photo  magazine.  A  mass! 
audience  immediately  responded.  Already  in  1924J 
Brassai  was  supplementing  his  meager  income  by 
turning  himself  into  a  kind  of  photo  agency,  collecting 
photographs,  selling  them  to  agencies  and  papers] 
and  commissioning  photographers  to  take  pictures 
illustrate  his  stories.  By  1925  a  "lady  photographer'1 
was  on  call  for  his  assignments;  that  year  an  agency 
suggested  it  would  be  more  efficient  if  he  took  thd, 
pictures  himself.  He  did,  but  not  till  four  years  later. 

By  then  he  knew  a  lot  about  photographs.  He  had 
worked  on  several  articles  with  his  fellow  Hungariar 
Andre  Kertesz,  already  a  first-rank  photographer,  whe 
taught  him  a  thing  or  two  about  night  photography! 
Kertesz  would  later  claim  that  he  lent  Brassai'  a  camJ 
era  and  taught  him  everything  he  knew,  but  it  wasn'j 
so.  All  his  life  Brassai  read  prodigiously— Baudelaire| 
Beckett,  Freud,  Genet,  Gide,  Kafka,  Nietzsche,  ProustJ 
Sartre,  even  quantum  physics— and  when  he  wantec 
to  learn  about  photography,  he  read  up  on  it  anc 
then  experimented. 

He  said  he  was  so  full  of  reverberating  images  thai 
he  could  no  longer  hold  them  inside,  yet  he  could  nof 
translate  them  properly  with  paint  and  had  to  find 
more  direct  form  of  expression.  Convinced  that  ar 
was  dead  and  had  been  replaced  by  engineering,  hd 
decided  that  photography,  which  was  not  an  art,  was 
the  crucial,  expressive  medium  of  our  times.  Later  hef 
wrote   that   the   contemporary   world   had   a   deep 


"Even  the  most  mediocre  photographs  contain  something  no  Rembrandt  can  equal." 


paying  attention  to;  a  rock  is  as  precious  as  a  streetlamp,  a 
leafless  branch  as  deserving  of  respect  as  a  naked  woman. 

He  had  barely  set  down  his  suitcase  in  Montparnasse  in  1924 
before  being  introduced  to  the  city's  nightlife.  Instantly  he  be- 
came a  nocturnal  wanderer,  in  a  city  where  the  moon 
watched  over  a  continuous  spectacle.  The  cafes  were  crammed 
till  all  hours  with  artists  and  writers,  many  of  them  expatriates 
and  refugees.  The  proper  bourgeoisie,  the  working  class,  and  the 
artistic  fringe  all  mingled  in  theaters,  clubs,  and  brothels,  and  the 
raucous  life  of  the  popular  dance  halls  and  dives  spilled  out  onto 
the  sidewalks.  Brassai  said  his  life  was  so  amusing  and  bizarre 
that  he  could  not  imagine  closing  himself  up  to  paint,  and  so  for 
four  years  he  did  nothing. 

In  fact,  he  prowled  the  city,  sometimes  with  friends  such  as 
Miller  (even  before  they  could  speak  each  other's  language), 
drinking  and  soaking  up  the  sights.  During  the  day  he  earned  a 
precarious  living  writing  for  Hungarian  and  German  journals  on 
politics,  sports  (about  which  he  knew  nothing),  art,  and  culture. 
Evidently  his  loving  parents  believed  in  him;  they  helped  support 
him  into  his  30s. 

Brassai'  occasionally  sold  a  drawing  or  a  caricature  to  the  press, 
sometimes  ghostwrote  pieces,  sometimes  sold  previously  published 
articles  to  other  papers.  Once,  he  invented  an  interview  with  a  for- 
mer Russian  prime  minister,  based  on  one  he'd  read  two  years  ear- 
lier. After  more  than  a  dozen  German  papers  ran  it,  an  editor 
asked  for  the  Russian's  address.  Brassai  panicked.  Suppose  the  man 
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hunger  "to  capture  life  at  its  source,  in  its  immediacy,  and  with! 
out  the  intermediary  of  the  artist,  whether  that  artist  is  brilliant  on 
boring. . . .  Even  the  most  mediocre  photographs  contain  some! 
thing  unique  and  irreplaceable,  something  that  no  Rembrandtl 
Leonardo,  or  Picasso— no  masterpiece  and  no  artist,  living  oj 
dead— can  attain  or  equal  or  replace." 

He  bought  a  Voigtlander  Bergheil  six-by-nine-centimeter  with 
Heliar  lens.  It  took  glass  plates  (he  adapted  it  for  film  after  thred 
years),  and  he  couldn't  carry  more  than  24  plates  at  a  time,  so 
many  of  his  photographs  were  taken  within  walking  distance  oi 
his  apartment  in  Montparnasse.  He  seldom  made  more  than  twq 
or  three  pictures  of  a  subject,  and  occasionally  when  making 
portrait  took  but  a  single  picture.  With  an  old  wooden  tripod  thaj 
would  later  be  described  as  repeatedly  kneeling  down  like 
camel,  he  devised  simple  means  for  difficult  night  photography. 

Cilberte  Brassai  says  he  carried  a  measured  piece  of  string  sj 
that  he  would  know  where  to  place  his  camera,  and  invente 
a  black  sack  with  sleeves  so  that  he  could  change  his  plates 
on  the  street  without  exposing  them.  Nighttime  exposures  wen 
long,  sometimes  up  to  10  minutes.  Brassai,  an  inveterate  smoker 
timed  his  shorter  exposures  with  a  Gauloise  and  the  longer  ones 
with  a  Boyard,  which  was  so  dense  it  was  known  as  a  chomeui 
or  unemployed  person,  because  only  someone  without  a  job 
would  have  the  time  to  smoke  it. 

To  avoid  halation,  the  dead-white,  haloed  patch  that  a  direct  ligh 
can  leave  on  film,  Brassai  would  position  his  camera  behind  a  tree  oi 
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a  lamppost  or  whatever  would  block  out  the  light  source.  He  discov- 
ered that  the  best  way  to  diffuse  light  was  to  shoot  in  fog,  or  even 
rain,  one  reason  his  night  pictures  of  Paris  are  so  often  suffused  with 
romance  and  nostalgia.  "Fog,"  he  said,  "is  the  cosmetic  of  the  city." 

Flashbulbs  had  recently  been  invented,  but  Brassai'  thought 
.he  contrasts  too  harsh,  so  he  stuck  with  old-fashioned  magne- 
sium powder  until  sometime  after  World  War  II.  Magnesium 
was  devilish  stuff;  usually  he  had  an  assistant  to  handle  it.  The 
jowder,  placed  on  a  flat  pan,  was  heated  and  then  lit,  setting  off 
i  great  flare  and  a  mighty  noise.  Gilberte  Brassai'  remembers 
hat  once  he  burned  his  whole  arm,  and  another  time  set  a  girl's 
Communion  dress  on  fire. 

Unlike  many  other  European  photographers,  he  did  his  own 
printing.  He  converted  his  bathroom  into  a  darkroom,  and  once 
lis  fixing  agent  seeped  through  the  wall  of  his  rented  room. 
Mexander  Liberman,  the  longtime  editorial  director  of  Conde 
Mast,  worked  for  the  French  magazine  Vu  in  the  mid-1930s,  and 
ecalls  that  for  a  while  Brassai'  was  using  a  woman  friend's  bidet 
o  develop  his  pictures  in. 

Soon  after  that  he  moved  into  the  apartment  he  would  occu- 
py for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  converted  the  kitchen  into  a 
darkroom.  Pierre  Gassmann,  who  assisted  him  for  a  year, 
,ays  that  when  they  wanted  to  eat  they  had  to  stop  work  and 
:lean  everything  up— one  of  the  reasons  they  worked  late  at 


what  he  was  doing,  loitering  so  long  at  night;  no  one  pho- 
tographed after  dark.  Sometimes  he  went  into  ramshackle  build- 
ings, climbed  rickety  stairs,  and  knocked  on  a  stranger's  door  to  ask 
if  he  could  photograph  out  a  window.  The  hoods  and  pimps  were 
dangerous,  and  there  were  places  where  he  was  altogether  unwel- 
come, "and  yet,"  he  wrote,  "drawn  by  the  beauty  of  evil,  the  mag- 
ic of  the  lower  depths,"  he  went  anyway.  "My  passion  for  captur- 
ing these  pictures  made  me  almost  oblivious  to  danger." 

He  would  hang  around,  doing  his  best  to  look  invisible,  dis- 
creetly showing  his  photographs  to  a  few  people,  until  finally 
they  asked  him  to  take  pictures  of  them.  He  was  small,  poor, 
foreign— a  marginal  man  himself,  with  a  charm  so  intense  that  he 
complained  in  letters  home  of  too  many  friends  who  liked  him 
too  much,  and  people  who  knew  him  later  would  refer  to  him  as 
"enchanting"  or  even  "a  bit  angelic." 

Still,  some  of  the  low  life  needed  to  be  anonymous.  Some- 
times Brassai  was  chased,  his  camera  broken,  his  bag  stolen.  Af- 
ter one  small-time  hood  saw  his  picture  published  in  a  magazine 
that  labeled  him  a  murderer,  he  went  to  Brassai's  room  with  a 
knife,  and  the  photographer  barely  managed  to  buy  him  off. 
When  gang  members  lifted  his  wallet,  he  never  told  the  police. 
"Thievery  for  them,  photographs  for  me.  What  they  did  was  in 
character.  To  each  his  own." 

He  photographed  fat  prostitutes,  commonly  referred  to  as  bed- 


k  discovered  the  best  way  to  diffuse  light  was  to  shoot  in  fog,  "the  cosmetic  of  the  city." 


light.  The  kitchen  remained  the  place  to  cook  up 
)hotographs  throughout  Brassai's  life. 

In  1932,  Brassai's  first  book,  Paris  de  Nuit,  was  pub- 
ished  to  enormous  international  acclaim.  It  made  him, 
nstantly,  a  legend,  and  established  his  place  in  photo- 
;raphic  history.  His  photographs  looked  like  no  one 
:lse's.  Brassai  often  said  that  one  of  the  inexplicable  as- 
sets of  photography  was  that  no  matter  how  mechan- 
cally  the  photographer  used  the  little  machine,  no 
natter  how  hard  he  tried  to  purge  his  pictures  of  per- 
onal  opinion  and  psychology,  his  personality  still  left 
in  indelible  mark. 

Paris  de  Nuit  influenced  night  photography  every- 
where and  specifically  influenced  photographers  such  as 
Jill  Brandt,  whose  A  Night  in  London  is  a  direct  descen- 
lant;  Diane  Arbus,  who  said  Brassai  reintroduced  her  to 
he  thrill  of  darkness;  and  Vanity  Fair  contributing  pho- 
ographer  Helmut  Newton,  whose  fashion  photographs 
aken  by  the  light  of  streetlamps— particularly  those  of  a 
>air  of  women,  one  of  whom  is  cross-dressed— derive 
rom  Brassai'.  (Newton  went  the  master  one  better  by 
losing  the  "feminine"  partner  stark  naked.) 

Brassai's  Paris  at  night  is  a  city  that  sighs  in  the  fog, 
where  the  arches  of  bridges  kiss  their  reflections,  city 
ights  make  dancing  constellations  far  off  between  dark 
walls,  and  the  atmosphere  is  dense  with  a  sweet  melan- 
holy.  But  he  had  already  ventured  into  a  tougher  part  of 
"aris  and,  eager  to  know  what  lay  behind  the  doors  and 

windows  that  sealed  him  out  

nd  others  in,  had  gone  inside. 

He  was  young.  He  was  insa- 
;ably  curious.  He  was  intoxi- 
uated  with  photography  and 
cckless  with  life.  Sometimes 
toe  police  arrested  him,  be- 
iause  they  couldn't  figure  out 


Choir  and  Nave 
of  Notre  Dame,  Paris, 

1932,  is  one  of 

the  hundreds  of 
photographs  Brassai 

took  of  the  city 
at  night. 
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bugs  or  codfish,  stolidly  planted  on  the  sidewalk  near  Les  Halles 
in  wait  for  butchers  and  tripe  sellers,  men,  Brassai  wrote,  "who 
were  accustomed  to  dealing  with  huge  masses  of  flesh."  He  pho- 
tographed pimps  and  hoods  and  spit-curled  dollies  in  bars  where 
the  mirrored  walls  reflected  relationships  in  fragments,  like  exer- 
cises in  some  sort  of  emotional  Cubism.  He  photographed  a  per- 
former dressed  as  a  dim-witted  gorilla  in  a  plaid  suit,  with  his 
pale,  blond,  impossibly  innocent  child. 

He  planned  a  book  about  this  other  Paris,  and  one  was  pub- 
lished, but  he  apparently  lost  control  over  the  way  it  was  put  to- 
gether and  in  effect  disowned  it,  never  mentioning  it  in  his  bib- 
liography. So  Tlie  Secret  Paris  of  the  30 's,  his  astute  and  memorably 
touching  version  of  the  insistent  roles  desire  and  aggression  play  in 
life,  did  not  get  published  till  1976,  when  it  ratcheted  his  legend  up 
another  notch.  The  photographer  Louis  Stettner,  who  knew  Brassai' 
from  the  late  1940s,  says  he  was  a  most  compassionate  person  who 
explained  to  everyone  that  he  didn't  want  these  pictures  exhibited 
(here  Stettner  begins  to  laugh)  until  the  women  in  them  were  grand- 
mothers, having  presumably  become  respectable  in  the  interim. 

Brassai'  single-handedly  turned  the  underworld  into  a  serious 
subject  for  photography— inviting,  amusing,  sinister,  and  com- 
plex, as  beautiful  and  haunting  as  more  familiar  places,  and  as 
profoundly  human.  Enough  of  these  pictures  were  published  to 
earn  Brassai'  the  credit  for  having  opened  up  a  whole  new  world 
for  the  camera.  The  American  photographer  Joel  Meyerowitz 
says,  "Brassai'  verified  that  photography  was  a  form  capable  of 
revealing  your  strong  feeling. ...  He  gave  me  license  to  extend  my 
curiosity  to  the  world  I  lived  in." 

There  are  gaiety,  bravado,  and  disaffection  in  his  images,  and 
poignancy,  and  a  muted  note  of  tender  affection  now  and  again, 
but  not  an  ounce  of  disapproval.  "He  respected  everyone."  Gilberte 
Brassai'  says— whores  and  thieves,  clerks  and  financiers— and  it  shows. 
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Brassai'  believed  that  a  good  photograph      In  a  Limousine  de 
went  beyond  anecdote,  transmuting  its      Luxe,  Paris,  1930s, 
subjects  into  types  that  stood  for  hu-      from  the  book 
mankind.  As  his  friend  the  editor  Roger      Paris  de  Nuit. 
Grenier  put  it,  "He  loved  to  paraphrase 
Flaubert  in  saying  that  life  provided  only  the  accidental,  and  that 
the  task  of  the  artist  was  to  transform  the  accidental  into  the  irm 
mutable."  He  disliked  instantaneity,  yet  his  pictures  of  people] 
were  so  natural,  so  unself-conscious,  that  they  seemed  to  be  en 
tirely  candid,  as  if  snatched  on  the  run  with  one  of  the  new  35-1 
mm.  cameras,  which  were  so  small  they  were  scarcely  noticeablej 
and  so  fast  they  could  shoot  by  available  indoor  light— impossi 
ble  with  Brassai's  equipment. 

People  must  have  noticed  Brassai',  with  his  enormous,  dark 
and  slightly  bulging  eyes,  the  lower  lids  drooping  a  bit,  causing  the] 
whites  to  be  visible  below  the  irises.  Not  to  mention  his  tripod,  as 
sistant,  and  blinding  flash.  But  his  mammoth  store  of  patience 
outlasted  their  awareness,  and  he  either  asked  them  at  some  point 
to  hold  it  or  simply  took  the  picture  when  it  looked  right.  The  re- 
sult was  a  kind  of  improvised  theater,  where  all  the  participants, 
well  cast  and  rehearsed  for  a  lifetime,  played  themselves 

He  seldom  actually  posed  people,  but  there  were  exceptions. 
Anne  Wilkes  Tucker  writes  that  one  assistant,  Frank  Dobo,  acknowl- 
edged posing  as  the  lover  tenderly  holding  his  beloved  in  one  oi 
Brassa'f  s  perfect  pictures  of  young  love.  Since  it  was  illegal  to  photo 
graph  inside  a  bordello,  the  man  surveying  the  naked  women  or  ty- 
ing his  shoelace  while  a  prostitute  tends  to  her  business  on  the  bidet 
was  a  friend  of  Brassafs.  Brassai'  himself  appeared  exiting  a  pissoir  in 
one  picture  and  playing  a  bum  in  another. 

His  life  had  its  own  theatrical  aspects.  When  he  and  Henr 
Miller  hadn't  a  sou  between  them,  they  would  order  sandwiche: 
and  coffee  at  the  Dome  and  sit  there  for  hours  hoping  for  a  friend 
to  wander  by  and  pick  up  the  tab.  (In  later  years,  partly  in  memo 
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Le  Monocle, 

Boulevard  Edgar- 

Quinet,  Montpamasse, 

circa  1932,  from 

the  book  The  Secret 

Paris  of  the  30's. 

Le  Monocle  was  a 

gay  nightclub. 


ry  of  this  life,  he  was  im- 
mensely generous.) 

While  still  young  and 
penurious,  he  was  taken 
under  the  wing  of  Mine. 
Marianne  I  )elaunay-Belle- 
ville,  a  wealthy  and  talent- 
ed woman  21  years  older 
than  he,  who  had  been 
devoted  to  him  for  several  years.  She  introduced 
him  to  society  and  taught  him  the  proper  maneu- 
vers. He  learned  to  navigate  handily  between  two 
worlds,  one  night  dressed  as  a  bum  to  photo- 
graph in  mean  streets,  the  next  in  a  suit  at  a 
soiree  with  aristocrats.  He  was  able  to  trace  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  Paris  life  with  the  sweep  of 
an  anthropologist  and  the  close  attention  of  a 
lover.  With  easy  entree  to  the  upper  reaches  of  so- 
ciety, he  photographed  at  clubs  that  wouldn't 
have  admitted  him  and  costume  balls  worthy  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  staged  by  Parisian  socialites  in 
the  1930s  while  Hitler  was  drawing  up  plans  to 
burn  their  city  down. 

He  sold  most  of  his  pictures  to  journals  and 
later  put  them  into  books  or  exhibitions,  draw- 
ing no  line  between  commercial  necessity  and 
art  but  bearing  witness  to  his  era.  Once  he  told 
an  interviewer,  "It  is  not  sociologists  who  pro- 
vide insights  but  photographers  of  our  sort  who 
are  observers  at  the  very  center  of  their  times." 

He  actually  lived  in  three  worlds,  for  he  had 
quickly  become  friends  with  the  literary  and 
artistic  avant-garde,  which  included  Salvador 
Dali,  Le  Corbusier,  Jacques  Prevert,  and  Tristan 
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Tzara.  Their  world  had  its  own  madcap  adventures  and  strata- 
gems, and  Brassai,  who  was  a  superb  storyteller  in  both  pictures 
and  words,  often  recounted  them. 

Item:  Once,  when  the  writer  Pierre  Mac  Orlan  was  penniless 
but  could  not  get  his  publisher  to  advance  him  money,  his 
friends  put  him  to  bed  and  told  the  publisher  he  was  dying. 
The  publisher  came  to  pay  his  respects,  shed  a  tear,  and  left  be- 
hind 20  francs,  a  fortune  that  revived  the  dying  man  instantly. 
Item:  Once,  the  painter  Hans  Reichel  came  home  so  drunk  he 
thought  the  lift  was  his  bedroom,  stripped  off  all  his  clothes, 
put  one  leg  up  in  the  cramped  space,  and  slept  until  his  bed- 
room woke  him  by  ascending. 

In  1932,  Brassai'  was  asked  to  photograph  Picasso's  sculpture, 
which  no  one  had  yet  seen;  this  was  the  start  of  a  lifelong  friend- 
ship. The  pictures  were  printed  in  the  first  issue  of  Le  Mino- 
taure,  the  exquisite  magazine  of  Surrealism,  in  1933.  (After  Brassai' 
published  Conversations  avec  Picasso  in  1964— Picasso  and  Compa- 
ny in  English— Picasso  told  the  Soviet  journalist  Ilya  Ehrenburg 
that  if  he  wanted  to  understand  him  he  should  read  this  book.) 

Le  Minotaure  published  Brassai  a  lot:  pictures  of  graffiti  (the 
book  by  that  name  would  not  come  out  until  1960);  "Sculptures 
Involontaires,"  a  collaboration  with  Dali  (objects  seen  so  close- 
up  and  magnified  they  cannot  easily  be  recognized  as  mere 
rolled-up  bus  tickets  or  smears  of  toothpaste);  curlicued  details 
of  the  Art  Nouveau  entrances  to  the  Metro,  which  the  camera's 
scrutiny  converted  into  praying  mantises. 

j      VANITY     FAIR 


No  one  else  recorded  the  bars  where  men  in  gowns  danced  with  partners  in  business  suits 


The  Surrealists  liked  to  claim  Brassai,  but  he  wouldn't  be 
claimed.  Independent  to  the  core,  he  did  not  join  groups,  anc 
besides,  he  was  irritated  by  the  Surrealists'  refusal  to  value  an 
element  of  a  painting  but  the  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  thei: 
notion  that  poetry  could  be  found  in  the  street,  in  ordinary  life 
anywhere  at  all,  matched  his  own. 

"A  simple  leaf  that  grows,  that  lives,"  he  said,  "any  living  be 
ing  whatever,  even  a  crystal,  a  molecule,  when  you  look  at  the 
attentively,  constitute  a  sort  of  miracle  that  surpasses  dream  a 
thousandfold,  surpasses  a  thousandfold  the  most  absurd  inven 
tions  of  the  'surrealists.'"  Another  time  he  said,  "The  grea 
event,  the  sensational  event,  is  daily  life,  the  normal  and  not  the 
exceptional  conditions  of  existence,"  a  conviction  that  permeates 
his  oddly  affecting,  even  lyrical  photographs  of  cobblestone 
gleaming  under  a  streetlamp,  a  wall  graced  by  the  shadow  o: 
trees,  a  hefty  worker  at  Les  Halles. 


B 


rassai  was  almost  explosively  creative  during  his  first  two  oi 
three  years  of  photographing;  most  of  his  greatest  picture; 
were  taken  then,  and  in  that  short  interval  he  produced  a  bod; 
of  work  that  remains  unparalleled.  There  were  wonderful  pho 
tographs  later,  but  during  those  first  years  he  made  picture  aften 
picture  of  perfect  conviction  and  emotional  complexity,  which  he 
never  equaled  in  anything  like  the  large  numbers  he  made  then. 

Much  later  he  said  he  had  a  theory  that  everything  a  man  ac 
complishes  he  has  in  his  head  by  the  age  of  20  or  25;  he  spend; 
the  rest  of  his  life  carrying  out  those  early  ideas.  He  told  anothei 
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interviewer,  "I  think  that  photography  is  as  nch  as  the  world;  hut 
for  a  photographer  il  is  limited, ...  A  photographer  may  change  hi 
subject,  but  he  cannot  change  himself.  I  lis  vision  stays  the  same." 
He  went  on  to  say.  "When  I  began  photography  I  had  done  every- 
thing I  could  within  two  years;  I  came  to  the  end  of  myself  entirely. 
1  can  still  take  photographs   but  I  cannot  renew  myself." 

And  yet,  determined  not  to  scant  the  profuse  gifts  he'd  been 
given,  he  did  attempt  to  renew  himself  from  lime  to  lime  by  shift- 
ing into  other  arts.  There  was  film,  which  he  tried  out  lor  money 
and  promptly  gave  up.  In  1932  the  film  director  Alexander  Korda 
lured  him  for  good  paj  as  a  set  photographer  and  trained  him  as 
a  cameraman.  He  was  bored,  and  the  12-hour  days  cost  him  his 
photographic  career  for  a  lime,  so  that  was  that. 

Still,  cinema  had  lodged  in  his  mind  since  early  childhood. 
When  he  was  a  boy  in  Paris  in  1904,  movies  were  so  new 
that  some  big  stores  played  little  snippets  of  film  in  their 
windows  every  half-hour,  and  BrassaV  would  refuse  to  leave  till 
he'd  seen  them  twice.  As  a  grown  man,  he  had  a  very  strong 
narrative  sense.  Some  of  his  pictures  of  people  in  cafes— men 
and  women  locked  in  love  or  quarrels,  groups  whose  relation- 
ships fracture  in  mirrors  or  shift  in  comparison  to  others  at 


I  mm  this  "ballet  ol  animals,"  as  he  described  il,  he  mad< 
lain  Qu'il  Y  Aura  des  Bites  (As  I. mix  as  Their  Are  Animals).  A 
musical  score  by  Louis  Ikssieres  made  witty  comments  on  th 
animals'  all-loo-human  anlics.  but  not  a  word  was  spoken.  Brasl 
sal,  out  to  prove  that  motion  is  the  essence  of  film,  produced  2 
minutes  of  bouncing,  twitching,  wiggling  delight,  a  short  tha 
was  shown  in  some  30  countries  and  won  a  prize  at  Cannes. 

Soon  after  he  finished  this  one,  he  wrote  Frank  Dobo  tha 
he  was  at  work  on  a  film  about  domestic  animals,  and  fou 
years  later  wrote  that  he  wanted  to  do  a  film  based  on  his  gra 
fiti  and  another  on  the  material  for  The  Secret  Paris  of  the  30'i 
He  never  made  a  second  film.  When  asked  why,  he  said  tha| 
he'd  been  invited  to  do  so  many  times  but  found  the  idea  of  e: 
ploiting  a  success  offensive,  though  no  doubt  that  was  the  ke; 
to  making  money. 

He  had  finally  begun  earning  a  decent  living  in  the  second  hall 
of  the  1930s.  In  1937  he  could  resign  from  a  magazine  calle<T 
Coiffure  tie  Paris  and  sign  on  with  Harper's  Bazaar.  Later  hi 
would  say,  "After  a  brief  period  of  slavery— I  too  have  worke<| 
for  a  hairdressing  magazine!— I  achieved  complete  freedom.' 
Vanity  Fair  contributing  photographer  Jonathan  Becker,  whd 


"The  great,  sensational  event/'  he  said,  "is  daily  life,  the  normal  conditions  of  existence. 
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nearby  tables— have  the  complicated 
emotional  potential  of  short  stories. 

If  he  made  photographs  that  were  a 
form  of  theater,  their  mise  en  scene  struck 
him  as  a  film  set.  In  an  article  called 
"Techniques  of  Night  Photography,"  he 
wrote,  "At  night,  a  city  becomes  its  own 
decor,  studiolike,  recomposed  in  papier- 
mache.  The  overhead  lights  are  out,  the 
projectors  set  on  movable  platforms  are 
unplugged."  Also,  he  sometimes  photo- 
graphed sequences,  such  as  "A  man  dies 
in  the  street":  a  fallen  man  seen  from  the 
photographer's  window, 
a  crowd  gathering,  the 
police  arriving  and  tak- 
ing the  body  away,  the 
empty  sidewalk  where 
the  corpse  had  been— 
a  little  stretch  of  film 
in  still  pictures.  He 
planned  a  book  of  se- 
quences, which,  like  so 
many  of  his  other  proj- 
ects, never  got  done.  In 
1936  he  was  a  founding 
member  of  Cinematheque,  the  film  archive 
and  theater  in  Paris. 

And  then,  in  1956,  BrassaV  decided  to 
make  a  film  himself,  just  to  see  if  he 
could.  He  went  to  the  zoo  one  day  and 
shot  swans  waggling  their  feet  above  the 
water,  llamas  chewing  in  syncopated 
rhythms,  polar  bears  lolling  and  scratch- 
ing their  stomachs  and  underarms  and 
crotches  (especially  their  crotches),  gi- 
raffes twirling  their  heads  like  drunken 
ballerinas,  and  gibbons  swinging  with  un- 
canny grace  between  trees. 

I      VANITY     FAIR 


From  above:  Helmut 
Newton's  1973  portrait  of 
BrassaV  at  74;  the 
photographer  with  his 
close  friend  the  writer  Henry 
Miller  in  Cannes,  1958; 
BrassaV  intent  on  scoring 
high  on  a  pinball 
machine  in  Paris,  1954. 


became  friendly  with  hir 
in  the  mid-1970s,  says  hi 
"tried  hard  not  to  complj 
cate  his  life  with  doing  thing 
that  were  outside  what  hi 
thought  he  was  meant  tJ 
do  with  his  talents. ...  HI 
felt  he  had  something  to  ea 
press,  and  he  was  always  il 
touch  with  that  spirit."  Gil 
berte  BrassaV  says  that  onl 
time  her  husband  detestel 
an  idea  proposed  by  Hcik 
per's  Bazaar,  which  no  onl 
ever  refused,  so  he  instrucf 
ed  her  to  say  no.  She  be 
came  the  official  naysayel 
preserving  Brassai's  reputa 
tion  for  unlimited  graciou^ 
ness  and  charm. 

He  had  begun  to  drail 
again  in  the  late  1930s] 
which  stood  him  in  goo| 
stead  during  the  war.  ! 
fled  Paris  in  1940  for  the  South 
France,  found  no  work,  returned  to  tl 
capital  to  make  sure  his  negatives  weil 
safe,  and  stayed  for  the  rest  of  the  waj 
He  refused  to  work  for  the  Germar 
and  was  therefore  forbidden  to  photd 
graph  or  publish,  so  he  was  destitun 
once  again.  Gilberte  BrassaV  says  tha 
when  the  Germans  demanded  to  knoj 
why  he  would  not  work  for  them, 
said  he  wasn't  photographing  anymonj 
only  drawing. 

Picasso  did  arrange  for  him  to  photij 
graph  his  sculpture,  but  even  Picassll 
had  so  little  coal  that  BrassaV  had  (H 
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wear  an  overcoat  and  scarf  while  working.  Canvas  was  so  scarce 
Jiat  Picasso  bought  up  bad  paintings  to  paint  over,  and  he  was 
o  tickled  with  one  kitschy  reclining  nude  that  he  got  Brassai' to 
ihotograph  him  pretending  to  paint  it  while  the  actor  Jean 
i4arais,  fully  clothed,  lay  on  the  floor  with  his  hands  behind  his 
ead  as  if  he  were  the  model. 

It  was  so  cold  in  Brassai's  apartment  during  the  war  that  his 
et  fish  froze.  For  a  while  he  lived  there  in  a  kind  of  tent  made 
•om  large  exhibition  prints  and  sometimes  started  fires  on  the 
oor  the  burn  marks  are  there  to  this  day.  He  had  been  an 
rmy  officer  more  than  20  years  earlier  in  Hungary,  and  he  was 
ill  a  Romanian  citizen.  Mobilized  to  serve  in  the  Austro- 
lungarian  army,  Brassai  deserted  by  fleeing  his  apartment  and 
sing  false  identity  papers. 

)ne  day  not  long  after  the  war's  end,  he  was  waiting  for  a  man 
who  worked  for  one  of  the  magazines  to  pick  up  an  urgently 
needed  picture.  The  bell  rang.  Brassai  answered.  The  fellow 
ad  been  replaced  by  a  remarkably  beautiful  young  woman  in 
er  20s,  Gilberte-Mercedes  Boyer.  She  says  Brassai  disappeared 
Imost  instantly;  she  was  left  staring  at  an  empty  hallway. 

He  had  answered  the  door  shirtless;  he  returned  properly 
ressed  and  invited  the  messenger  in.  He  must  have  been  smit- 
•n.  He  sent  her  back  with  the  wrong  photograph. 
(One  wasn't  half  dressed  when  meeting  a  woman  then;  any- 


Harper's  Bazaar,  a  mainstay  of  his  income  for  a  time,  published 
some  of  his  most  famous  early  pictures  and  commissioned  re- 
portage and  portraits  of  leading  artists  and  writers.  Having  no 
studio,  he  photographed  artists  in  their  studios  and  writers  at 
home.  (Jean  Genet,  just  out  of  prison,  was  homeless;  Brassai 
photographed  him  in  his  favorite  saloon.)  In  1982  he  published 
The  Artists  of  My  Life,  with  pictures  of  artists  at  work— Henri  Ma- 
tisse soberly  sketching  a  nude,  Aristide  Maillol  lovingly  carving 
one.  (Maillol  told  Brassai,  "I  love  to  caress  buttocks,  lovely  full 
buttocks.  They're  the  most  beautiful  shape  nature  ever  created!") 
Brassai  photographed  the  jumbled  statues,  orderly  canvases,  and 
lively  counterpoint  of  works  arranged  by  artists  for  themselves. 
His  text  opened  a  window  into  the  life  and  thought  of  men  such 
as  Picasso,  Pierre  Bonnard,  Alberto  Giacometti,  Georges  Braque, 
and  Joan  Miro.  Many  of  the  artists  and  writers  he  photographed 
were  old  friends.  Gilberte  Brassai  says  that  when  they  went  to 
Spain  to  photograph  Dali  he  was  so  eager  to  have  his  picture  tak- 
en he  had  the  entire  house  whitewashed,  changed  costume  four 
times  in  a  single  day  without  being  asked  to,  and  one  morning, 
early,  tossed  a  note  wrapped  around  a  rock  through  their  open 
hotel  window  to  say:  "The  sun  is  iffy,  the  sea  very  calm.  Perhaps 
we  could  profit  from  this.  Good  morning." 

"I  take  a  portrait  as  if  it  were  a  potato,"  Brassai  said.  "One 
doesn't  need  psychology. . . .  When  I  do  a  person's  portrait,  I  like 
to  photograph  the  immobility  of  the  face,  so  as  to  refer  each  of 


lis  delight  in  the  female  form  shines  through  his  photographs  of  women-clothed  or  not. 


ay,  Brassai  was  a  Middle-European  gentleman  of 
lother  generation  who  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  life 
i  a  tie,  even  at  home.  The  photographer  Marc  Ri- 
Dud,  who  revered  Brassai,  says  that  when  he  knew 
im  other  French  photographers  all  tried  to  look  like 
ne  another  and  especially  tried  to  look  poor,  but 
rassa'f,  still  neatly,  formally,  and  in  his  way  elegantly 
irned  out,  looked  like  a  provincial  notary.) 

Gilberte  refused  to  marry  him  until  he  became  a 
rench  citizen,  saying  that  she  did  not  want  to  be  Ro- 
lanian.  Nor  did  he.  They  married  in  1948.  He  was 
iore  than  20  years  older  than  she,  and  late  in  the  mar- 
king game.  He  had  been  broke  a  long  time,  and  deter- 
mined to  be  free.  In  the  1930s  he  had  fought  against  the 
editions  that  come  with  success— "a  permanent  ad- 
"ess,  responsibilities,  social  status"— but  now  he  would 
'e  for  the  rest  of  his  life  at  the  same  address  and  be 
iarried  till  he  died. 

He  always  clung  to  the  liberties  of  the  bohemian 
e  and  protected  himself  against  the  demands  of  suc- 
:ss,  which  came  late.  He  had  a  house  in  Eze,  in  the 
lidi,  high  on  an  isolated  hill  with  a  view  of  Cap 
Antibes.  To  escape  the  pressures  of  Paris  he  spent 
3  to  six  months  a  year  there,  tending  his  cactus  gar- 
:n,  recharging  his  sense  of  self,  and  working, 
ilberte  Brassai'  says  the  fashion  photographer  Erwin 
lumenfeld  once  told  her  husband  he  was  foolish  not 

trade  on  his  renown  with  publicity  campaigns,  but 

rassa'i  told  her  he  didn't  

:ant  to  be  a  slave— Blu- 
enfeld  was  still  working 

midnight,  and  his  nails 
ere  bitten  to  the  quick, 
ime.  Brassai'  says  her  hus- 
md  was  determined  not 
I  be  a  prisoner  of  luxury. 


Introductions  at  Suzy's. 

Paris,  circa  1932, 

from  The  Secret  Paris 

of  the  30's,  Brassai's 

photos  about  desire  and 

aggression.  Suzy's  was  a 

Latin  Quarter  brothel. 
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us  back  to  his  own  solitude.   The  mobility  Of  a  face  is  always  an 

accident.  I  search  foi  what  is  permanent." 

He  nevei  ambushed  a  subject.  He  told  the  critic  John  Gruen, 
"\bu  musl  look  into  their  eyes  and  see  what  is  inside  of  them,  but 
then  you  must  look  away,  because  they  don't  like  that."  But  he 
had  looked  inside.  I  lis  portraits  have  a  psychological  subtlety  that 
potatoes  cannot  match:  La  Monte  Bijou,  the  aged  courtesan,  her 
eyes  burning  behind  her  jewels;  Giaeometti,  straightforward  but  a 
bit  sad  and  hesitant  behind  his  sculpture  of  a  bony  arm  and  hand 
with  outstretched  lingers. 

In  1946.  Brassai  ventured  into  a  new  field:  sculpture.  He  picked 
up  small  stones  on  the  beach  and  coaxed  from  them  forms  he 
said  the  water  had  already  begun  blocking  out.  Sometimes 
these  pebbles  suggested  faces,  but  most  of  the  time  the  ocean 
had  been  unusually  preoccupied  with  the  female  body.  Brassai'  re- 
peatedly produced  headless  female  nudes  with  swelling  hips  and 
small  breasts— a  shape  that  brings  to  mind  (a  little  too  readily) 
Hans  Arp,  Constantin  Brancusi,  and  Cycladic  art,  which  Brassai 
admired  above  all.  This  was  a  whole  new  career,  and  he  pursued 
it  for  years,  as  passionately  as  he  pursued  all  his  art,  attacking  his 
stones  with  such  zest  and  making  such  a  racket  while  carving  on 
train  trips  that  his  wife  was  embarrassed  to  be  with  him. 

Brassai'  obviously  loved  women.  Almost  all  his  drawings  and 
most  of  his  statues  were  nudes,  and  he  made  some  early,  tantaliz- 
ing nude  photographs,  such  as  the  one  of  a  woman  seen  from  the 
waist  down  wearing  a  black  corset  and  net  stockings  with  nothing 
covering  her  delicious  derriere.  In  the  1930s  he  scratched 
drawings  onto  photographic  plates,  turning  photographs  of  nudes 
into  hybrid  creatures:  half  human,  half  musical  instrument;  half  hu- 
man, half  African  mask. 

His  delight  in  women  and  the  female  form  shines  through  his 


photographs  of  women,  whether  they  wear  clothes  or  not.  One 
would  expect  no  less  of  a  man  so  delighted  by  the  pleasures  ol  the 
eye,  a  man  ol'  such  vitality  and  charm  that  the  art  dealer  Virginia 
Xabriskie  said  the  energy  radiating  from  him  well  into  his  70; 
struck  her  as  a  mix  of  creative  and  sexual  intensity. 
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I  ate  in  life,  he  savored  the  adulation  that  came  his  way.  Th< 
photographer  Inge  Morath,  who  met  him  in  Paris  in  th< 
1950s,  says  he  was  revered  and  knew  he  was  and  would  kinc 
of  hold  court  in  his  favorite  cafes.  Friends  and  admirers  gatherec 
around  to  hear  him  talk  about  Picasso  blowing  a  trumpet  ou 
the  window  in  the  1930s  whenever  he  finished  an  illustration  fo 
his  editor  across  the  street;  or  Jacques  Prevert  leaving  his  scrib 
bled  poems  behind  him  in  cafes  when  he'd  been  drinking,  an(  j 
an  editor  traipsing  after  him  to  collect  them  for  a  book.  At  th  i 
Marlborough  Gallery  opening  in  New  York  in  1976,  when  th< 
Secret  Paris  material  was  received  with  an  outburst  of  enthusi 
asm,  Louis  Stettner  steered  all  the  pretty  young  women  Brassai'' 
way  and  told  them  to  give  him  a  kiss.  "Louis,  you're  my  pimp; 
the  77-year-old  photographer  said,  no  doubt  with  his  usual  twin 
kle,  for  he  later  wrote  Jonathan  Becker  with  relish  about  tW  !l 
young  women  who  "fainted  with  emotion  or  sobbed  in  [his 
arms"  at  the  show.  Stettner  also  says  that  on  weekdays  Brassa 
would  wander  around  his  show,  tap  someone  on  the  shouldei 
and  say,  "Look,  I'm  the  photographer,"  in  expectation  of  a  flat 
tering  response. 

He  never  stopped  writing.  In  1949  his  first  book  of  text  with 
out  pictures,  L'Histoire  de  Marie,  was  published.  It  briefly  re 
cords  the  thoughts  and  one-sided  conversations  of  Marie,  hi 
uneducated  maid,  who  gets  hauled  into  court  for  making  to 
much  noise  at  night  with  a  lover,  though  she  doesn't  have  one 
and  is,  as  her  own  lawyer  points  out,  so  old  and  ugly  no  on 
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vould  believe  she  did.  Tough,  salty,  vernacular,  original,  the 
>ook  is  written  with  the  same  kind  of  objectivity  and  the  same 
learty  acceptance  and  refusal  to  judge  that  characterize  his 
ihotographs.  Samuel  Beckett,  who  was  a  friend,  sent  Brassai'  a 
lotc  saying  he  had  read  it  "laughing  sadly." 

Conversations  avec  Picasso  originated  with  scribbled  notes 
vhich  Brassai'  stuffed  into  a  box  in  the  1930s  and  later  found 
gain.  He  never  used  a  tape  recorder,  but  rather  reconstructed 
onversations  from  his  prodigious  memory,  saying  the  important 
hings  were  what  persisted,  precisely  his  feeling  about  pho- 
jgraphs.  His  ear  was  as  good  as  his  eye  at  finding  the  telling 
necdote  and  the  essence:  Picasso  ruining  a  bronze  of  his  mis- 
ress  Dora  Maar  by  urinating  on  it  to  improve  the  patina;  Picas- 
o  refusing  to  scratch  graffiti  into  walls,  because  he  would  have 
3  leave  them  to  their  fate;  Picasso  saying  he  never  let  anyone 
ust  his  things,  because  he  wanted  to  know  if  they'd  been  med- 
led  with,  so  he  usually  wore  gray  suits,  which  wouldn't  show 
ie  dust  that  settled  on  him  too. 

In  the  1960s,  Carmel  Snow,  Brassai's  brilliant  editor  at 
larper's  Bazaar,  died,  and  magazines  were  changing;  there 
/asn't  much  room  for  his  kind  of  work  anymore.  He  preferred 
culpting  and  writing  by  then  anyway,  and  virtually  gave  up  his 
amera.  He  took  a  few  color  photographs  in  America  at  the 
nd  of  the  1950s,  and  more  elsewhere,  mostly  of  walls  that 
me  and  weather  had  remade  into  abstract  paintings.  He  pre- 
:rred  black-and-white  but  thought  American  civilization  cried 
ut  for  color. 

Whatever  he  did  he  insisted  on  doing  with  passion,  and  he 
ad  used  up  his  passion  for  photography.  He  began  to  make  big- 
er  sculptures  in  marble,  sometimes  in  bronze.  He  designed  sev- 
ral  tapestries  by  combining  images  from  various  graffiti. 

In  the  early  1970s,  the  photography  market  started  to  bloom. 


first  in  America,  and  gave  Brassai  new  worldwide  fame.  Honors 
rained  down.  Gilberte  Brassai'  says  the  French  government  of- 
fered him  a  major  award  when  he  was  80,  but  he  wrote  to  say 
that  he  didn't  need  any  more  honors  at  his  age;  they  should  keep 
them  for  younger  people. 

Extravagantly  gifted  as  Brassai'  was,  he  thought  it  a  near  calamity 
to  have  so  many  talents  and  said  that  he  was  constantly  waging 
a  kind  of  interior  civil  war,  torn  between  things  he  wanted  to  do 
and  aware  that  he  could  not  do  them  all.  Once,  asked  on  TV 
whether  he  had  had  a  happy  life,  Brassai  looked  confounded, 
thought  awhile,  finally  smiled  and  said  he  wasn't  entirely  happy, 
because  he  had  too  many  desires.  But  then,  he  said,  that's  life,  and 
if  all  your  desires  were  satisfied,  that  would  be  the  end.  Gilberte 
Brassai  says  her  husband  was  good-hearted,  generous,  and  opti- 
mistic. In  a  difficult  situation  he  would  say,  "It  will  arrange  itself. 
Courage.  Life  is  courage." 

He  was  convinced  that  people  liked  to  work  and  that  the  best 
way  to  rest  was  to  change  activities.  He  died  just  after  finishing  a 
book  about  photography's  influence  on  Proust,  which  has  only 
recently  been  published.  An  interviewer  once  asked  if  he  worked 
a  lot.  "Me?"  said  Brassai,  smiling.  "I  never  work!"  Taken  all  in 
all,  it  looks  like  an  enviable  life. 

He  had  always  meant  to  live  on  the  heights.  In  1924  he  wrote 
his  parents,  "I  don't  need  a  'nice'  life  but  a  great  one— otherwise 
everything,  everything  is  meaningless."  From  the  beginning,  be- 
fore he  published  anything  he  cared  about,  before  he  could  earn 
a  living,  he  had  total  confidence  in  his  talents.  Rightly  so;  he  was 
every  bit  as  good  as  he  thought  he  was.  As  David  Travis,  curator 
of  photography  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  puts  it,  "He  was 
not  the  best  of  his  kind— he  was  the  only  one." 

He  was.  There  has  never  been  another.  □ 
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n  the  two  years  since  they  opened  the  Lehmann  Maupin 
gallery— the  only  completed  space  in  this  country  designed 
by  the  Dutch  architect  Rem  Koolhaas— Rachel  Lehmann 
and  David  Maupin  have  emerged  as  an  innovative  force  in 
the  New  York  art  world.  Their  inaugural  exhibition,  a  group 
show  dominated  by  Richard  Artschwager's  life-size  sculp- 
ture of  an  elevator,  highlighted  the  flexibility  of  the  3,500- 
square-foot  space  with  its  movable  walls.  Setting  up  shop  in 
SoHo  at  a  time  when  art  dealers  were  fleeing  to  Chelsea  in- 
dicated an  independent  streak.  "We're  not  geographically 
biased,"  says  Maupin.  "Just  as  we're  not  media-biased— we 
show  video,  photography,  painting,  sculpture,  installation." 
Nor  are  they  afraid  to  shock,  odious  gilbert  &  george,  now 
stinking  UP  soho  was  the  headline  on 
Hilton  Kramer's  review  in  The  New  York 
Observer  of  their  May  1997  exhibition  of 
Gilbert  &  George's  enlarged  grids  of  mi- 
croscopic samples  of  blood,  spittle,  urine, 
feces,  and  semen.  Last  May,  Tracey  Emin, 
Britain's  feminist  answer  to  Damien  Hirst, 
read  from  her  adolescent  sex  diaries,  a  pre- 
lude to  her  first  solo  U.S.  show,  scheduled 
for  spring  1999  at  Lehmann  Maupin. 

The  Eritrean-born,  German-and-Swiss- 
educated  Lehmann  bought  her  first  artwork  at  age  18— "a  tiny 
Rauschenberg  drawing  at  Ileana  Sonnabend's  gallery  in  Paris." 
After  marrying  Jean-Pierre  Lehmann,  a  Swiss-French  business- 
man, she  opened  galleries  in  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  launching 
the  latter  with  a  Jeff  Koons  show.  In  1993  she  started  the  Off- 
shore Gallery  in  East  Hampton  in  collaboration  with  Metro  Pic- 
tures, a  Manhattan  gallery  whose  director  was  David  Maupin. 
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SOHO  LANDMARK 
Ross  Bleckner's  Signaling 
Pathway,  1998  (oil  on  linen, 
120  in.  by  108  in.),  is  on 
view  this  month  at  Lehmann 
Maupin.  Inset,  David  Maupin 
and  Rachel  Lehmann, 
December  1997. 
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In  two  years, 
the  Lehmann  Maupin 
gallery,  designed 
by  Rem  Koolhaas,  has 
shaken  up  the  New  York| 
art  world  under  a 
partnership — between 
collector-dealers  Rachel  | 
Lehmann  and  David 
Maupin — that  knows  the 
value  of  shock  and 
the  thrill  of  adventure 
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Maupin,  who  studied  art  history  at  Berkeley,  notes,  "| 
also  bought  my  first  artwork  from  Mrs.  Sonnabend- 
triptych  by  Bernhard  and  Hilla  Becher,  the  Germa^ 
photographers."  The  Offshore  Gallery  lasted  two  sur 
mers.  Then,  as  Lehmann  says,  "we  started  to  t 
about  doing  something  in  New  York." 

They've  come  a  long  way.  Last  summer  they  ejj 
hibited  Los  Angeles  art  stars  Mike  Kelley  and  Tony  Ourslej 
and  there  are  rumors  that  David  Salle  will  show  with  thenl 
soon.  "They  seem  to  operate  like  a  European  Kunsthulle"  say| 
Ross  Bleckner,  whose  new  molecule  paintings  will  hang 
Lehmann  Maupin  and  the  Mary  Boone  Gallery  this  month 
"They  do  projects  that  seem  to  be  freer  from  the  commercia 
constraints  of  the  gallery  system."  HOB  COLACE1 1-(| 
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The:  general  populace  isn't  merely  lacking  culture,  it's  lacking  calcium. 

In  fact,  60%  of  men  and  90%  of  women  don't  get  enough.  The  enlightened 

among  us,  however,  drink  3  glasses  of  milk  a  day.  A  practice  that  can 

prevent  a  Freudian  condition  known  as  "calcium  envy." 
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Roddy  McDowall  with 
Natalie  Wood  in  the  1960s. 
McDowall  was  friends 
with  everyone  in  Hollywood 
famous,  once  famous, 
about  to  be  famous — and 
they  all  loved  him. 
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THE  COMPANY  HE  KEPT 
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Actor  Roddy  McDowall  arrived  in  Hollywood 
in  1940,  at  age  12,  and  didn't  stop  making  friends  until  his 

death  in  October.  His  cozy,  simple  house  was  a  haven 

for  stars-Steve  Martin,  Mike  Nichols,  and  Elizabeth  Taylor 

among  them-who  treasured  McDowalls  loyalty, 

his  love,  and  his  absolute  discretion 


BY  DOMINICK  DUNNE 


t's  been  happening  to  me  a  lot  late- 
ly, getting  the  telephone  call  to  let 
me  know  that  a  friend  is  dying  or 
has  died.  From  the  seventh  decade 
on,  that's  to  be  expected,  I  realize, 
but  it  can  still  be  a  terrible  shock, 
as  it  was  when  the  playwright  Mart 
Crowley  called  me  from  Los  Angeles  in 
mid-September  to  tell  me  that  our  friend 
Roddy  McDowall  had  been  diagnosed 
with  terminal  cancer.  "It's  going  to  be 
quick.  He's  riddled.  The  cancer's  in  every 


organ  of  his  body,  including  his  brain." 
Roddy  had  just  turned  70,  although  his 
boyish  looks  and  demeanor  seemed  to 
belie  the  fact.  He'd  been  an  actor  for  60 
years,  appeared  in  130  movies  and  innu- 
merable plays  and  television  shows,  and 
become  part  of  the  fabric  of  many  peo- 
ple's lives,  from  the  time  he  was  a  child 
star  to  his  days  as  a  pop-culture  icon  in 
Planet  of  the  Apes.  As  I  took  in  the  news, 
a  sense  of  the  void  that  his  passing  would 
leave  overwhelmed  me.  With  his  innate 
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gift  for  intimacy,  there  was  nothing  you 
couldn't  tell  him,  and  you  never  had  t 
say,  "Promise  me  you  won't  tell  anyone, 
because  he  never  would  tell,  no  matte 
what.  He  kept  a  lot  of  secrets  for  a  lot  o 
people,  famous,  once  famous,  about  to  b 
famous.  "Friendship"  was  the  key  word  i 
Roddy  McDowall's  life.  He  had  morel 
friends  than  anyone  I  have  ever  known.  I 
didn't  matter  if  you  went  months,  ever 
years,  without  being  face-to-face  with  him 
if  you  were  his  friend,  he  kept  in  touch 
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A  quick  trip  to  the  dry  cleaners,  another  to  the  market,  and  the  next  thing  you  know 

you're  offering  to  drop  off  your  in-law's  cat  at  the  vet.  Not  surprising  if  you're 

driving  the  all  new  Alero.™  After  all,  it  was  designed  to  provide  a  seamless  bond 

between  driver  and  road.  We  call  it  the  Active  Response  System.™ 

It's  a  combination  of  16  individual  features  that  connect  you  to  the  road 
fora one-of-a-kind  drivingexperience. 

Add  to  that  a  powerful  V6  engine,  leather-trimmed  seating,  and  a 

premium  CD  player,*and  you  have  a  car  that  makes  the  road  to  the  cleaners 

no  less  inspiring  than  a  winding  interstate. 
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wiili  notes  and  postcards,  always  written 
with  red  ink  in  a  calligrapher's  hand. 

'Whai  a  funeral  that's  going  to  be,"  I 
said  to  Marl  Crowley.  "I'm  sure  Hlizabeth 
will  speak."  Talking  about  the  funeral  was 
merely  a  way  of  postponing  the  full  im- 
pact o\'  the  realization  that  Roddy  wasn't 
going  to  be  around  anymore.  I  could  almost 
see  it  forest  Lawn,  famous  pallbearers, 
and  a  ereme-de-la-creme  Hollywood  crowd 
so  huge  that  the  overflow  would  have  to 
listen  to  the  eulogies  on  speakers  outside. 
Crowley  had  heard  the  news  from  Robert 
Wagner,  who  had  heard  it  from  Roddy 
himself,  but  Stefanie  Powers  knew,  and 
Lauren  Bacall,  and  Joan  Axelrod,  the  wife 
of  the  playwright  George  Axelrod,  and 
definitely  Elizabeth  Taylor,  who  was 
Roddy's  longtime  best  friend.  Then  Army 
Archerd,  the  veteran  Hollywood  chron- 
icler, led  off  his  column  in  Daily  Variety 
with  the  news  of  Roddy's  imminent 
demise,  and  instantly  the  story  was  on 
all  the  news  channels.  Variety  was  the 
right  vehicle.  Years  ago,  Roddy  used  to 
joke  that  when  he  died  the  headline 
on  his  obituary  in   Variety  would  be 

EX-MOPPET  STAR  ANKLES  LIFE. 

I  don't  remember  when  I  met  Roddy, 
but  it  was  a  long  time  ago.  I  remember 
his  mother,  Winifred,  a  stage  mother  if 
ever  there  was  one,  who  had  always 
wanted  to  act  in  movies  herself,  and  his  sis- 
ter, Virginia,  who  lives  in  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture &  Television  Fund's  Country  House,  a 
residence  for  retired  workers  in  the  indus- 
try, which  was  one  of  the  great  charitable 
causes  in  Roddy's  life.  By  the  time  Wini- 
fred brought  her  son  to  this  country  from 
England  in  1940,  when  he  was  12  years 
old,  he  had  already  appeared  in  17  movies. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Hollywood,  he 
was  cast  in  Twentieth  Century  Fox's  How 
Green  Was  My  Valley,  which  won  five  Os- 
cars, including  one  for  best  picture,  and  es- 
tablished him  as  a  child  star.  In  short  order 
he  appeared  in  a  series  of  other  successful 
films,  including  My  Friend  Flicka  and 
Lassie  Come  Home,  in  which  Elizabeth  Tay- 
lor played  a  supporting  role. 

[ight  years  ago  Roddy  had  prostate  can- 
cer; he  was  operated  on  and  then  given 
a  clean  bill  of  health.  A  few  months  be- 
fore his  death,  he  began  to  have  crippling 
back  pains.  He  went  to  a  chiropractor 
and  a  masseur,  but  nothing  helped.  Then 
he  went  to  a  doctor.  After  a  four-day  stay 
in  the  Sherman  Oaks  Hospital,  he  was 
transferred  to  St.  Joseph's  in  Burbank  for 
a  week.  When  they  told  him  he  was  termi- 
nal, he  said  he  wanted  to  die  at  home. 

I  called  his  house  in  Studio  City  and 
talked  to  Dennis  Osborne,  a  writer  friend 
who  was  looking  after  him  in  his  last 
weeks.  I  asked  him  to  tell  Roddy  I  was 
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thinking  about  him  and  praying.  I  said  I 
would  fly  out  if  he  wanted.  The  next  day 
the  telephone  rang.  "Hello?"  I  said.  "Hel- 
lo, dear  Nick."  It  was  Roddy,  speaking 
in  a  weakened  version  of  the  slightly 
camp  Noel  Coward  voice  he  sometimes 
affected.  "Shall  I  come?"  I  asked.  "Call 
as  soon  as  you  get  here,"  he  replied. 

The  actress  Tuesday  Weld  flew  out  from 
New  York  the  same  day  I  did.  1  picked 
her  up  at  the  Chateau  Marmont  on  Sun- 
set Boulevard.  "We  should  bring  some- 
thing, don't  you  think?"  she  said.  "What 
in  the  world  shall  we  bring  him?"  I 
replied,  as  nervous  as  she  was  about  the 
visit.  "Champagne?"  she  suggested.  We 
went  to  the  Liquor  Locker  and  bought  a 


Years  ago,  Roddy  used 
to  joke  that  when  he  died 
the  headline  on  his  obituary 
in  Variety  would  be 

EX-MOPPET  STAR  ANKLES  LIFE. 


couple  of  bottles  of  Dom  Perignon  on 
ice.  On  the  way  over  Laurel  Canyon  to 
Studio  City,  we  talked  about  old  times. 

In  the  summer  of  1965,  Roddy,  Tues- 
day, and  my  then  wife,  Lenny,  and  I  had 
houses  near  one  another  in  the  Malibu 
Colony.  It  was  one  of  the  great  summers. 
We  were  all  young  and  successful.  Roddy 
and  Tuesday  were  making  the  film  Lord 
Love  a  Duck,  which  was  written,  produced, 
and  directed  by  George  Axelrod.  Every 
Sunday,  Roddy  gave  a  lunch  party.  It 
wasn't  grand— hot  dogs  and  hamburgers, 
mustard  out  of  the  bottle,  bring  the  kids. 
But  what  a  cast.  Judy  Garland  would  be 
there,  and  Simone  Signoret,  and  Natalie 
Wood,  and  Jane  Fonda,  who  lived  down 
the  beach  with  Roger  Vadim,  and  Lauren 
Bacall,  and  Mike  Nichols,  and  Julie  An- 
drews, and  Paul  Newman,  and  on  and  on. 
That  summer  the  Royal  Ballet  came  to 
town  with  Rudolf  Nureyev  and  Dame 
Margot  Fonteyn,  and  Roddy's  beach 
house  was  a  meeting  ground  for  British 
dancers  and  Hollywood  stars.  The  late 
Sharman  Douglas,  the  highly  publicized 
madcap  daughter  of  a  former  ambas- 
sador to  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  made 
an  entree  each  Sunday,  one  week  arriving 
on  the  back  of  an  elephant  and  the  next 
swimming  out  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  onto 
Roddy's  beach  in  a  long  evening  dress 
and  pearls.  Roddy  was  here,  there,  every- 
where, in  the  briefest  of  brief  bathing  at- 


tire, recording  it  all  on  film,  a  social  histi 
rian  with  the  zeal  of  a  documentarian 
Already  a  known  photographer  of  the 
mous,  he  used  a  movie  camera  for  th 
first  time  that  summer. 

hen  Tuesday  and  I  stopped  in 

driveway,  we  stayed  in  the  car  for 

minute,  dreading  to  get  out.  He  didri 

live  in  the  fancy  part  of  town.  Most  of  th< 

people  he  had  to  dinner  went  to  Studii 

City  only  when  they  were  going  to  Ro 

dy's.  A  lot  of  first-timers  got  lost  on  th 

way,  and  there  would  be  frantic  calls  b 

car  phone  from  guests  who  had  misse 

the  Fryman  Road  turnoff  and  needed  d 

rections.  The  exterior  wasn't  much.  It  wa 

a  50s  ranch-style  house,  painted  green 

But  inside  there  was  the  feeling  of  a 

English  country  cottage,  cozy  and  com 

fortable.  In  back  was  an  English  gar 

den,   which   Roddy  tended   faithfully 

For  years  he  entertained  constantly. 

remember  a  night  when  Lauren  Baca 

walked  into  his  living  room,  the  nigh 

after    she    didn't    win    her    predicts 

Academy  Award  for  The  Mirror  Ha 

Two  Faces,  and  Roddy  rose  and  led  th 

applause  for  her.  When  I  returned  t( 

Los  Angeles  for  the  O.  J.  Simpson  tria 

he  would  invite  me  to  dinner  ever 

week  or  so.  Never  was  it  not  a  fasc 

nating  evening.  Old  Hollywood.  New  Ho 

lywood.  No  other  host  in  the  film  com 

munity  could  put  together  the  olio  of  stai 

he  could  summon  to  his  round  table.  On 

night  over  dinner  in  the  garden  with  Mar 

Crowley  and  the  writer  Gavin  Lambert 

Roddy  did  an  imitation  of  Johnnie  Cochraj 

that  was  so  brilliantly  exact  that  I  almos 

fell  into  the  delphinium  bed  laughing.  Th 

food  was  never  inspiring,  and  when  th 

plate  was  put  down  in  front  of  you,  every 

thing  was  on  it,  even  the  roll.  But  the  foo( 

wasn't  the  point.  The  conversation  was 

Where  else  could  you  sit  between  Pete 

Ustinov  and   Lily  Tomlin  one  evening 

Sharon  Stone  and  Jennifer  Jones  another' 


0 


I  expected  to  be  led  upstairs  to  Roddy' 
bedroom,  but  instead  Tuesday  and 
were  taken  to  the  living  room.  There 
leaving  after  her  visit,  was  Kate  Burtoi 
with  her  infant  daughter,  Charlotte.  Kat< 
is  the  actress  daughter  of  the  late  film  sta 
Richard  Burton  and  Sybil  Burton  Christo 
pher,  one  of  Roddy's  closest  friends.  Rod 
dy  was  seated  in  a  wheelchair,  smartf 
dressed  in  pajamas  and  a  robe,  his  hai 
perfectly  combed,  holding  a  glass  of  wine 
"No,  no,  I  hate  champagne,"  he  said.  Hi 
was  thin,  but  otherwise  looked  so  wel 
that  I  thought  his  condition  might  be  les 
dire  than  I  had  been  led  to  believe.  "Yot 
sit  here,"  he  said,  pointing  to  one  of  th 
two  visitors'  chairs  pulled  up  in  front  o  v*- 
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RICH  CLEANSING  LATHER  THAT 
LEAVES  SKIN  FEELING  INCREDIBLY  CLEAN. 
OLAY  MOISTURIZERS  TO  SOFTEN  AND  SMOOTH. 
IT'S  A  WINNING  COMBINATION  THAT  GIVES  BOTH 
YOU  AND  YOUR  SKIN  A  GREAT  WAY  TO  BEGIN. 


SKIN  THAT  BEGINS  EVERY  DAY  CLEAN,  SOFT 
AND  SMOOTH  —  NO  WONDER  IT'S 

WOMEN'S  #1  CHOICE  FOR  BODY  WASH. 


PROVEN  TO   MOISTURIZE  WITH  A   FEELING  THAT'S   CLEAN 


him.  lor  a  moment  there  was  the  embar- 
rassed silence  that  occurs  in  the  presence 
of  the  terminally  ill.  liver  the  host,  he 
took  care  of  that  right  away,  going  straight 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  "Look,"  he  said, 
"I'm  going  to  die.  You're  going  to  die. 
We're  all  going  to  die.  That's  what  hap- 
pens. It  doesn't  have  to  be  a  sad  thing. 
I've  had  a  fabulous  lile." 

He  was  on  a  morphine  drip.  "The  one 
thing  I  will  not  tolerate  is  pain,"  he  said. 
His  dosage  was  to  be  upped  the  following 
day,  I  was  told  by  Joan  Axelrod,  who  was 
taking  phone  messages  and  arranging  vis- 
itation times  for  some  of  his  friends.  He 


Even  as  he  was  dying,  when 
he  talked  about  Elizabeth 
Taylor,  the  "Elizabeth  look" 
came  over  his  face, 
a  fond  smile  and  a  faraway 
look  in  his  eyes. 


SECRET-KEEPER 

From  top:  Roddy  McDowall  with 

Bobby  Darin,  publicist  Guy  McElwaine,  and 

Bob  Newhart,  1960s;  with  magazine  editor 

Clay  Felker  and  Felker's  then  wife,  actress 

Pamela  Tiffin,  photographed  by  Dominick 

Dunne  in  Malibu,  July  1965;  with  Elizabeth 

Taylor  in  the  mid-60s;  with  his  movie  camera, 

photographed  by  Dunne,  July  1965. 


had  not  lost  his  curiosity 
about  what  was  going  on 
in  the  world.  He  asked 
me  about  my  interaction 
with  Lucianne  Goldberg 
and  Linda  Tripp,  the 
godmothers  of  the  Ken 
Starr  investigation  of  Pres- 
ident Clinton.  I  knew 
that  in  the  last  few  days 
he  had  recommended 
to  Julie  Andrews,  with 
whom  he  had  appeared 
in  Camelot,  that  she  talk  with  Gavin  Lam- 
bert about  the  autobiography  she  intend- 
ed to  write.  He  had  also  spoken  to  Steve 
Martin  about  becoming  a  spokesperson 
for  the  Motion  Picture  &  Television  Fund's 
Country  House,  and  had  made  lists  of 
possessions  he  wanted  to  give  friends  as 
remembrances. 

"Elizabeth  was  here  last  night,"  he  said. 
"Sitting  right  there  where  you  are."  Even  as 
he  was  dying,  when  he  talked  about  Eliza- 
beth Taylor,  the  "Elizabeth  look"  came  over 
his  face,  a  fond  smile  at  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  and  a  faraway  look  in  his  eyes.  Oh, 
what  a  friendship  those  two  had,  starting 


as  children  in  1943  in  Lassie  Come  Home 
and  The  While  ( llffs  of  Dover,  and  coming 
to  full  flower  in  Rome  in  1962  during  the 
shooting  of  Cleopatra  and  the  subsequent 
uproar  over  Elizabeth's  affair  with  Richard 
Burton  and  the  breakup  of  both  their  mar- 
riages.  Roddy  would  never  gossip  about 
Elizabeth,  even  though  the  nature  of  her 
life  is  such  that  there  has  always  been 
something  to  gossip  about.  If  there  were 
trespasses,  he  forgave  them.  When  there 
were  triumphs,  he  cheered  loudest  for  her. 
In  her  times  of  sadness,  and  there  were 
many,  he  grieved  with  her.  The  first  time 
Elizabeth  went  out  in  public  after  her  brain 
operation,  which  had  required  hav- 
ing her  head  shaved,  was  when 
Roddy  arranged  an  all-male  dinner 
party  for  her  in  a  corner  of  the  gar- 
den at  Orso's,  a  restaurant  favored 
by  the  film  crowd.  The  guests  he  in- 
vited were  Johnny  Depp,  Billy  Bob 
Thornton,  and  Steve  Martin. 

e  sat  down  to  a  delicious  din 
ner— sliced  steak,  pasta,  sal- 
ad, and  chocolate  cake— pre- 
pared by  George  Axelrod.  We  were 
seven  at  the  table.  Roddy,  in  his  wheel- 
chair, sat  at  his  regular  place  at  the  head, 
as  if  he  were  presiding  at  one  of  his  din- 
ner parties,  and  we,  in  turn,  talked  as  if 
we  were  at  a  dinner  party  rather  than  at  a 
last  farewell.  There  was  nothing  about  the 
movies  that  Roddy  didn't  know.  He  was 
both  a  participant  and  a  fan,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  film  world's  greatest  historians. 
He  loved  actresses.  He  was  reverential 
about  Mae  West.  He  worshiped  Irene 
Dunne.  He  visited  Ida  Lupino  right  up 
until  her  end.  Frances  Dee,  once  married 
to  Joel  McCrea  and  still  beautiful  in  her 
80s,  was  a  regular  at  his  dinners.  That 
night,  for  some  reason,  Roddy  started 
talking  about  Betty  Grable.  Trying  to  keep 
the  conversation  going,  I  said  I  had  al- 
ways thought  Betty  Grable  was  cheap,  but 
I  hastened  to  add  that  I  meant  it  as 
compliment.  George  Axelrod  said  that 
that  was  what  he  liked  about  her.  Roddy 
said  no,  no,  Betty  Grable  wasn't  cheap. 
But  then,  Roddy  almost  never  had  a  bad 
word  to  say  about  any  movie  star. 

Hollywood  was  a  town  and  a  business 
he  understood  completely.  His  was  not  a 
charmed  life,  by  any  means.  His  early  tri- 
umphs were  matched  by  later  tribulations 
No  longer  a  child  star,  he  was  more  or  less 
washed  up  in  pictures  at  18,  and  left  town 
for  New  York,  where  he  began  again  and 
appeared  in  many  plays,  including  two 
great  hits,  No  Time  for  Sergeants  and  Com 
pulsion.  I've  seen  him  bitterly  hurt  when  a 
man  he  loved  walked  out  of  his  life,  but  he 
didn't  become  bitter.  I've  seen  him  deeply 
humiliated  when  his  film  Tarn  Lin,  which 
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directed  and  which  starred  his  great 
tid  Ava  Gardner,  was  not  released,  but 
didn't  turn  mean.  He  always  got  up  and 
jiered  on.  When,  three  years  later,  his 
l  was  recut  and  released  as  a  horror 
i,  retitled  The  Devil's  Widow,  he  fought 
iuccessfully  to  have  his  name  removed 
Ti  the  credits.  Finally,  this  year,  Roddy's 
>ion  was  restored  and  released  on  video 
ler  the  title  The  Ballad  of  Tarn  Lin. 

s  we  finished  eating,  Roddy  said  he  was 
tired.  It  was  time  to  go.  Dennis  Os- 
borne pushed  his  wheelchair  back  into 
living  room,  and  Roddy  signaled  for 
to  follow.  "I  don't  want  an  auction  of 
things  after  I'm  gone,"  he  said.  "I'm 
ng  away  things  now."  He  pointed  to  a 
ss  lamp  he  had  designated  for  me.  He 
!  me  he  and  Joan  Axelrod  had  bought  it 
i  flea  market  in  London  years  ago.  He 
lained  that  the  original  glass  globe  had 
n  broken  in  shipping,  but  that  the  cur- 
.  globe  was  an  exact  copy.  I  was  aston- 
:d  by  his  concern  for  detail  at  such  a 
s.  Then  the  moment  of  farewell  came. 
3od-bye,  dear  Nick,"  he  said,  holding 
his  arms  for  an  embrace. 
Tuesday  and  I  were  silent  for  most  of 
way  back  over  Laurel  Canyon.  I  re- 
Tiber  thinking  I  was  glad  that  the  last 
ig  I  had  said  to  him  was  "I've  loved 
lg  your  friend,  Roddy." 
'It  was  very  peaceful,  just  as  he  want- 
It  was  exactly  the  way  he  planned," 
I  Dennis  Osborne  six  days  later,  when 
:alled  to  tell  me  that  Roddy  had  died 
even  that  morning.  He  also  said  that  at 
ldy's  request  there  would  be  no  funer- 
.vhich  surprised  me  greatly.  It  seemed 
such  a  contrary  request  for  someone 
l  so  many  friends,  who  needed  to  con- 
one  another. 

That  was  Roddy's  last  good  night," 

Joan  Axelrod,  talking  about  our  dinner 

evening.  "After  that  he  didn't  get  up, 

he  was  out  of  it  most  of  the  time."  At 

very  end,  two  of  his  last  visitors  were 

abeth  Taylor  and  Sybil  Burton  Christo- 

r,  who  I  believe  had  not  been  in  the 

e  room  since  1962,  in  Rome,  during  the 

Dting  of  Cleopatra,  when  Elizabeth  fell 

>ve  with  Sybil's  husband  and  they  became 

antic  history.  Roddy  and  Sybil  subse- 

ntly  ran  the  nightclub  Arthur  together 

Jew  York  in  the  60s.  Only  Roddy  could 

;  maintained  the  two  friendships  for  so 

ry  years.  It  is  said  that  the  two  women 

i  hands  as  they  sat  with  their  dying 

Md.  It  is  further  said  that,  although  he 

ned  to  be  out  of  it,  he  opened  his  eyes, 

ed  at  them,  and  said,  "I'm  so  happy." 

I  He  did  everything  right,"  said  Joan 

rod.  "He  lived  right,  and  he  died  right." 

>Vhen  I  die,  I  hope  I  die  as  well  as 

dy  did.  □ 
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PALI'S  DEMON  BRIDE 


When  Surrealist  master  Salvador  Dali  met  Gala  Devulina 

in  1929,  the  25-year-old  artist  found  a  poisonous  muse  who  defined  decadence 

and  outdid  him  in  sexual  perversity.  An  engrossing  new  book 

details  how  Gala  s  lust  for  money  and  young  men  destroyed  Dali's  career 

BY  JOHN  RICHARDSON 


hat  Salvador  Dali  fell  victim  to  his 
Russian  wife  Gala's  lust  for  domi- 
nation and  very  young  men  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Ian 
Gibson,  in  an  eye-opening  biogra- 
phy of  the  artist  that  Norton  will 
publish  here  this  month,  comes  up 
with  some  terrifying  new  facts, 
which  reveal  in  more  detail  and  depth 
than  ever  before  how  and  why  this  quin- 
tessential Surrealist— the  master  of  the  soft 
watches— allowed  himself  to  be  destroyed 


by  one  of  the  nastiest  wives  a  major  mod- 
ern artist  ever  saddled  himself  with. 

I  can  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  Gibson's 
account.  In  the  early  1970s  I  was  a  vice 
president  of  M.  Knoedler  &  Co.,  Dali's 
dealers.  One  of  my  responsibilities  was 
keeping  the  artist  to  the  terms  of  his  con- 
tract at  a  time  when  his  eye  was  so  bleary 
and  his  hand  so  shaky  that  assistants  had 
taken  over  his  more  arduous  work.  I  could 
not  help  feeling  sorry  for  the  seedy  old  con- 


jurer, with  his  rhinoceros-horn  wand,  leo] 
ardskin  overcoat,  and  designer  whiskers 
not  to  mention  his  surreal  breath.  The  Wizj 
ard  of  Was,  as  someone  called  him,  was  al 
patter  and  very  little  sleight  of  hand.  His  vi 
rago  of  a  wife  and  the  creepy,  conniving 
courtiers  in  charge  of  his  business  had  re 
duced  Dali  to  a  mere  logo,  a  signature  as 
flamboyant  as  his  mustache. 

Gala's  business  methods  were  very  Rui 
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Dali  had  been  in  love 
only  once  before 
meeting  Gala,  and  that 
had  been  with  a  man: 
Federico  Garcia  Lorca. 


PREMARITAL  RELATIONS 
Above,  the  poet  Federico  Garcia  Lorca  and 
Salvador  Dali  near  Dali's  family's  summer 
residence  in  Cadaques  in  1927, 
photographed  by  Dali's  sister.  Right,  Dali 
and  Gala  in  Port  Lligat,  a  fishing 
village  near  Cadaques,  in  1930,  four 
years  before  they  married. 


sian:  she  did  not  haggle  so  much 
as  berate  and  bully.  In  a  jet-black 
wig  held  in  place  by  a  Minnie  Mouse  bow, 
this  ancient  harridan  would  drive  home 
her  wheedling  demands  for  money  with 
jabs  of  ancient  elbows  and  blows  of  mot- 
tled knuckles.  After  one  gruesome  dinner  at 
Maxim's  in  Paris  which  left  me  black  and 
blue,  I  refused  to  deal  with  her  ever  again. 

"Dali  need  more  money."  Jab! 

"Then  Dali  had  better  start  painting 
again." 

"Dali  paint  every  day.  You  give  more 
money,  he  give  more  paintings." 

"All  our  money  got  us  last  year  were 
bits  of  paper  smeared  with  ink  from  an  in- 
continent octopus.  Ouch!  Gala,  that  was 
my  kidney!" 

To  put  one  of  Dali's  biennial  shows  to- 
gether, I  was  obliged  to  beg,  borrow,  and 
improvise:  cover  nude  girls  in  paint  and 
roll  them  on  sheets  of  paper;  jazz  up  dud 
old  masters  with  Dalian  trademarks— a 
swarm  of  ants  or  a  rotting  sardine— there- 
by transforming  them  into  artifacts  that 
were  no  less  dud  but  far  more  valuable. 
Amazingly,  the  stuff  sold. 

Kala  is  sometimes  said  to  have  hailed 
from  one  of  those  Shangri-las  where 
everybody  eats  only  yogurt  and  lives  to 
be  more  than  a  hundred.  In  fact,  she  was 
born  Helena  Diakanoff  Devulina  in  Kazan 


in  1894.  Her 
father  was  a  civil  servant, 
her  mother  a  member  of  the  Mos- 
cow intelligentsia  who  wrote  children's 
stories.  According  to  Dali,  Gala  was  part 
Jewish;  according  to  her  daughter,  she  was 
not.  As  a  child,  Gala  was  delicate  and  had 
to  be  packed  off  periodically  to  sanatori- 
ums.  At  one  of  these,  this  manic  girl— ex- 
cessively pure,  yet  at  the  same  time  the 
victim  of  "whorish"  (her  word)  fancies- 
fell  in  love  with  the  young  French  poet 
Paul  Eluard,  who  would  win  fame  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  Surrealism.  The  out- 
break of  war  separated  them,  but  in  1916, 
Gala  made  her  way  from  Moscow  to  Paris 
to  rejoin  her  poet  lover. 

Gala  and  Eluard  were  married  a  year 
later.  Soon,  according  to  Gibson,  "her  ap- 
petite for  sex  ...  was  so  overwhelming 
that  it  verged  on  the  nymphomaniac."  She 
did  not  allow  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Ce- 
cile,  in  1918,  to  cramp  her  style.  Apart 
from  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in  old  age 
to  disinherit  Cecile,  Gala  paid  her  little  or 
no  heed.  Eluard  prided  himself  on  his 
sexual  prowess,  but  he  failed  to  satisfy 
Gala,  so  she  took  lovers  on  the  side.  They 
had  to  be  exceedingly  young,  handsome, 
and  horny.  Since  Gala  was  blessed  with 


striking,  Slavic  looks,  an  appetizing  little 
body,  and  the  libido  of  an  electric  eel,  she  I 
had  no  difficulty  finding  them.  One  ol  hei 
first  lovers  was  the  charismatic  Germain 
Dadaist    Max    Ernst,   who   had    recently  j 
moved  from  Cologne  to  Pans    At  Gala'l 
insistence,  Eluard  let  this  hot  young  gel 
nius  share  their  bed.  Two  men   provec 
much  better  than  one.   Her  only  regrej| 
was  that  an  "anatomical  problem"  ruled] 
out  simultaneous  fore  and  aft  penetration[ 
Few  of  the  other  Surrealists  could  stanc 
Gala.  Much  as  they  revered  the  works  o\ 
the  Marquis  de  Sade,  they  felt  threatenec 
when  an  authentically  Sadear 
monster  manifested  hersel 
in  their  midst.  Amused,  sh 
would  give  a  derisive  smile 
angered,  she  would  roar  like 
Siberian  tiger. 
In  August  1929,  the  Eluard; 
and  a  group  of  friends  went  tc 
stay  in  Cadaques,  Dali's  home 
town.  The  artist,  who  had  yet  t< 
make  a  name  for  himself  outsidf 
Spain,   had   already   heard   abou 
Gala's  strange  proclivities,  but  his 
first  sight  of  her  in  a  bathing  suit,  oi 
the   sacrosanct   beach   of  his   child 
hood,  left  him  bewitched.  Gala  wa< 
the  demonic  dominatrix  of  his  dreams 
For  her  part,  she  was  in  the  market  fo 
another  celebrity  husband.  And  in  th< 
25-year-old  Dali  she  found  the  man  o 
her  dreams,   someone  who   shared   he 
passion  for  money,  power,  and  notoriety 
but  also  someone  whose  latest  paintings 
with  their  references  to  Freud  and  Sadf 
and  their  meticulous,  Vermeer-like  finish 
were  destined  to  have  an  instant  succes  dt 
scandale. 


»ne  small  problem.  Dali  had  been  ir 
love  only  once  before,  and  that  ha( 
been  with  a  man:  Federico  Garci; 
Lorca.  Lorca  had  exerted  a  formative  in 
fluence  on  Dali's  earliest  work  and  wa 
on  the  way  to  becoming  Spain's  greates 
poet.  Hearing  that  his  former  lover  wai 
involved  with  a  woman,  Lorca  was  incred 
ulous.  "It's  impossible.  He  can  only  ge 
an  erection  when  someone  sticks  a  finge 
up  his  anus,"  he  told  a  friend.  Howevei 
Gala  turned  out  to  be  unfazed  by  Dali's 
homosexual  propensities  or  by  his  ana 
and  coprophilic  fixations.  Thanks  to  he 
familiarity  with  the  wilder  shores  of  sex 
she  knew  how  to  foster  a  man's  fantasies 
without  necessarily  catering  to  them.  Sh< 
was  also  reassured  to  discover  that  he 
new  admirer  derived  a  vicarious  thril 
from  her  incessant  infidelities.  Sex  fo 
Dali  would  almost  always  be  conceptua 
or  voyeuristic.  Hating  to  be  touched,  ht 
had  become  a  compulsive  onanist,  a  con 
dition  he  was  in  the  course  of  celebrating 
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Local  fishermen, 
whom  Gala  was  always 
propositioning, 

found  the  notion  of 

her  as  the 

Madonna  absurd. 


D 


LIKE  A  VIRGIN 

The  Madonna  of  Port  Uigat,  1948 

(oil  on  canvas,  56%,  in.  by  37%  in.),  is  one  of 

Dali's  unconvincing  sanctifications 

of  his  wife.  Here,  he  is  cleaning  it  after  it  was 

hauled  through  a  window  of  the 

Carstairs  Gallery  in  New  York,  1950. 


that  very  summer,  in  his  early  master- 
piece The  Great  Masturbator.  Gala  was  a 
lot  of  help,  he  said,  in  refining  his  auto- 
erotic  techniques. 

Dali's  stuffy  but  dotty  Catalan  family 
was  appalled  by  his  involvement  with  this 
scarlet  woman  from  sinful  Paris.  Wrongly 
assuming  Gala  to  be  a  drug  addict  who 
had  turned  Salvador  into  a  dope  peddler, 
his  father  disinherited  him,  and  his  devot- 
ed sister,  Anna  Maria,  embarked  on  a 
feud  with  Gala  which  would  last  until 
death.  The  following  spring.  Gala  and 
Dali  spent  five  weeks  at  Torremolinos— in 
those  days  an  unspoiled  fishing  village— 
and  scandalized  the  local  women,  who 
still  wore  black  and  kept  themselves  cov- 
ered, by  wandering  around  the  streets 
tanned  mahogany  from  sunbathing  nude 
on  the  beach,  caressing  each  other  exhibi- 
tionistically.  She  would  be  bare-breasted 
and  miniskirted,  her  ratlike  eyes  ablaze; 
he,  bone-thin  and  no  less  manic-looking, 
his  bare  chest  set  off  by  a  necklace  of  bits 
of  broken  green  glass.  In  nearby  Malaga, 
a  friend  in  the  tourist  office  tried  to  ex- 
plain this  bizarre  couple  away  as  Egyp- 
tians, which  only  made  things  worse, 
leaving  them  at  the  mercy  of  beggars  cry- 
ing for  baksheesh. 


all  was  a  latecomer  to 
Surrealism.  An  earlier 
generation  of  Surrealist 
painters— Max  Ernst,  Joan 
Miro,  Andre  Masson, 
Yves  Tanguy-had  paved 
the  way  for  him,  as  had 
the  Surrealist  poets, 
above  all  Andre  Breton, 
a  control  freak  of  ge- 
nius who  headed  the 
movement.  Surrealism 
turned  out  to  be  made  for 
Dali,  as  he  was  made  for  it:  "the  painter  of 
dreams  about  whom  [the  Surrealists]  had 
long  dreamt,"  as  the  photographer  Brassai' 
said.  The  twisted  imagery  churned  up  by 
Dali's  dysfunctional  psyche  corresponded 
to  the  sort  of  iconography  that  Breton  had 
envisaged  for  his  movement.  Thanks  to 
Breton,  the  artist's  first  one-man  show  in 
Paris,  in  November  1929,  would  be  a  sen- 
sation. This  plus  Un  Chien  Andctlou  and 
L'Age  d'Or,  the  two  subversive  films  Dali 
made  with  the  friend  of  his  youth,  Luis 
Bunuel,  confirmed  him  as  the  last  great 
star  of  Surrealism.  No  doubt  about  it,  by 
coming  into  his  life  just  as  his  career  was 
taking  off,  Gala  likewise  helped  to  make 
Dali,  just  as  in  less  than  a  decade  she 
would  play  an  active  role  in  unmaking  him. 
After  their  marriage  in  1934,  Dali  set 
about  propagating  the  legend  of  Gala  as 
his  muse  and  collaborator.  She  also  served 
as  his  business  manager  and  publicist,  and 
in  no  time  succeeded  in  turning  him  into 
as  much  of  a  monster  of  hype  and  mega- 
lomania as  she  was.  Inevitably  she  came 
up  against  Andre  Breton,  who  loathed  her 
as  much  as  she  loathed  him.  Inevitably  she 
found  herself  fighting  Breton  for  possession 
of  her  husband's  soul,  and  inevitably  she 
won.  Her  victory  condemned  Dali  to  a  ca- 
reer of  repetitious  hackwork— society  por- 
traits, Fifth  Avenue  window  displays,  hosiery 
promotions- which  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  not  just  him  but  the  Surrealist  move- 
ment into  artistic  and  intellectual  disrepute. 

With  her  White  Russian  terror  of  Com- 
munism, Gala  also  managed  to  subvert  the 
liberal  ideology  that  Dali  had  shared  with 
the  fellow  geniuses  of  his  student  days,  Lor- 
ca  and  Bunuel.  Disdaining  the  Marxism  of 


the  othci  Surrealists,  the  formei  atheist  aru 
anarchisl  went  over  to  totalitarianism  anc 
its  by-product  anti-Semitism.  Far  fror 
showing  any  sympathy  lor  the  proletariat 
Dali  reportedly  announced,  apropos  ol  hi 
surreal  penchant  for  the  macabre,  that  he 
preferred  train  accidents  in  which  the  third- 
class  passengers  suffered  most.  He  hailec 
the  swastika  as  "the  fusion  of  Left  am 
Right,  the  resolution  of  antagonistic  move 
ments."  On  another  occasion  he  describee 
Hitler,  childishly,  as  a  nurse,  and  also  talkee 
with  relish  of  biting  "into  the  doting  and  tri 
umphal  sweetness  of  the  plump,  atavistic- 
tender,  militarist  and  territorial  back  o 
[this]  nurse." 

When  Franco  prevailed  in  the  SpanisI 
Civil  War,  Dali  set  about  currying  favoi 
with  the  Caudillo  by  publicly  recanting  hi! 
former  contempt  for  family  values  and  the 
church.  Breton,  the  most  powerful  force  ir 
French  letters,  anathematized  the  artist  a; 
a  counterrevolutionary  and  expelled  hin 
from  the  Surrealist  group.  He  also  came  up 
with  a  brilliant  anagram  for  him,  "Avid; 
Dollars."  Dali's  period  of  greatness  ha( 
lasted  little  more  than  10  years.  His  "las 
scandal,"  he  promised,  would  be  a  returr 
to  classicism,  but  he  no  longer  had  the 
skill,  the  time,  or  the  patience  for  it.  Dali's 
"classicism"  turned  out  to  be  academie 
kitsch.  Thanks  to  Gala,  the  rest  of  his  life 
would  be  an  ever  accelerating  degringolade 

The  Dalis  spent  World  War  II  in  New 
York.  Although  Gala  hated  the  city,  she 
made  a  fortune  out  of  her  husband's 
sales-oriented  shock  tactics  and  his  flash) 
commissioned  portraits  of  the  hard-facec 
doyennes  of  cafe  society  in  ball  dresses 
posed  against  desert-island  backdrops 
These  daubs  effectively  scuttled  his  reputa 
tion  as  an  avant-garde  artist.  Away  from  his 
Catalan  roots,  Dali's  imagination  atrophiec 
and  his  work  became  slick  and  cheap.  Onl) 
his  paintings  of  Gala  have  any  intensity. 

In  1948,  back  in  his  Surreal  folly  a 
Port  Lligat,  a  fishing  village  not  far  fron 
the  parental  house  in  Cadaques,  Dali  gave 
bombastic  interviews  contrived  to  ingratr 
ate  himself  with  the  church.  And  to  the 
same  end  he  embarked  on  the  first  of 
series  of  utterly  unconvincing  devotiona 
paintings:  a  sanctimonious  image  of  Gala 
entitled  The  Madonna  of  Port  Lligat.  The 
fishermen  of  Port  Lligat.  who  loved  Dal 
but  loathed  Gala— she  was  always  propo 
sitioning  them  -found  the  notion  of  her  as 
the  Madonna  an  absurdist  joke.  Neverthe 
less,  the  painting  proved  a  useful  proj 
when  the  Dalis  had  an  audience  with  the 
Pope  in  November  1949.  His  Holiness  ad 
mired  it.  On  the  other  hand,  friends  o 
the  artist's  youth,  who  remembered  the  fa 
natical  intensity  of  his  attacks  on  religion 
were   nauseated   continued  on  paoi    is 
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ontinufd  from  PAoi  I'm  by  his  hypocrisy, 
-or  them  the  seal  of  papal  approval  was 
anlamount  to  the  mark  of  the  beast. 

By  the  early  1960s,  Dali  had  to  work 
:ven  harder  on  ever  more  degrading  proj- 
ects to  support  Gala's  addiction  to  gam- 
Ping  and  boy  toys.  One  hustler  arranged 
or  friends  of  his  to  steal  her  car  while  he 
vas  dating  her.  Less  of  a  menace  was  a 
landsome,  22-year-old  junkie  named  Wil- 
lam  Rotlein,  whom  Gala  had  picked  up 
>n  a  New  York  street.  She  bought  him 
lew  clothes,  weaned  him  off  drugs,  and 
sok  him  to  Spain,  then  Italy,  where  she 
nade  him  swear  eternal  love  to  her  on  the 
)mb  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Except  for  Elu- 
rd,  Rotlein  was  the  best  sex  she  had  ever 
ad.  Gala  boasted.  He  even  returned  her 
we,  which  is  probably  why  the  affair  last- 
d  four  years.  It  ended  when  Rotlein  failed 

screen  test  for  a  walk-on  part  in  a  Fellini 
lovie.  Gala  despised  failure  and  gave  him 

one-way  ticket  back  to  New  York.  Short- 
'  afterward,  he  died  of  an  overdose. 

T  o  entertain  her  lovers,  Gala  obliged  Dali 
I  to  give  her  a  castle,  part  hideaway,  part 
I  love  nest.  Called  Pubol,  it  was  50  miles 
om  Port  Lligat.  The  artist  was  not  allowed 
)  set  foot  there  unless  he  had  a  written  invi- 
ition  from  the  chatelaine.  Thanks  to  Jean- 

aude  Du  Barry— a  young  man  who  ran  a 
arcelona  modeling  agency,  and  whom 
>ali  described  as  "my  purveyor  of  ass"— the 
rtist  and  his  wife  had  a  constant  supply  of 
esh  flesh.  The  boys  had  to  service  Gala, 
/oe  betide  them  if  they  went  after  Dali's 
iris,  chicks  with  dicks  for  the  most  part, 
ho  had  to  play  with  one  another  while  he 
atched.  When  Gala  was  almost  80,  she  fell 
i>r  a  young  student  from  Aix-en-Provence, 
ho  gave  her  the  illusion  of  eternal  youth. 

After  a  year  or  two,  he  was  displaced  by 
iff  Fenholt,  the  long-haired  star  of  Jesus 
hist  Superstar.  Fenholt  was  given  a 
icording  studio  at  Pubol.  There  he  spent 
ight  after  night  rocking  away,  to  the  in- 
nse  irritation  of  Gala,  who  wanted  him  in 
;r  bed,  as  well  as  of  the  other  guests,  who 
anted  to  sleep.  Fenholt  proved  a  very  ex- 
ensive  item.  He  persuaded  Gala  to  give 
im  a  sizable  house  on  Long  Island  and 
:nd  him  large  sums  of  money  ("Must  have 
38,000  or  will  die,"  read  one  telegram), 
ccording  to  Gibson,  Fenholt  showed  Gala 
tie  or  no  gratitude.  His  impersonation  of 
:sus  had  not  engendered  any  redeeming 
.talkies;  however,  the  role  came  in  useful 
ter  on,  when  he  switched  to  being  a  TV 
'angelist  in  California.  Dali  was  said  to  be 
;itraged  at  the  expenditure  and  at  the  de- 
'.ee  of  Gala's  infatuation,  which  would  last 
most  until  she  died.  In  1981  the  worm  fi- 
1  illy  turned.  Dali  beat  up  his  87-year-old 
ife  so  badly  that  she  had  to  be  taken  to 
I  e  hospital  with  two  broken  ribs. 


Bala  had  become  more  and  more  pirati- 
cal. She  preferred  payments  to  be  made 
in  cash;  that  way  she  could  smuggle 
large  sums  in  or  out  of  Spain,  Switzerland, 
and  France.  So  full  of  banknotes  were  the 
Dalis'  safe-deposit  boxes  at  their  Paris  ho- 

Dali  had  to  work 
on  ever  more  degrading 
projects  to  support 
Gala's  addiction  to 
gambling  and  boy  toys. 


tel   that   the   manager   begged 
them  to  move  the  contents  to  a 
bank.  To  the  couple's  dismay, 
much  of  the  currency  had  be- 
come obsolete.  The  artist  then 
turned  the  management  of  his 
affairs  over  to  a  succession  of 
secretaries.  He  was  too  stingy 
to  pay  them,  so  they  had  to 
make  do  with  commissions, 
which  resulted  in  their  be- 
coming multimillionaires  at 
his  expense. 

The  first  of  the  secre- 
taries was  a  genial  Irish- 
man, Captain  Peter  Moore, 
who  relieved  Dali's,  or 
rather  Gala's,  constant 
need  for  ready  money  by 
suggesting  that  they  charge 
$10  each  for  Dali's  signa- 
ture on  blank  sheets  of 
paper  onto  which  pub- 
lishers or  dealers  could 
print  whatever  image 
they  liked  from  the 
artist's  repertory.  Since 
Dali  could  do  a  thou- 
sand signatures  an  hour,  he  rel- 
ished this  task.  It  was  like  printing  his 
own  money.  After  French  customs  stopped 
a  shipment  of  40,000  of  these  signed 
sheets  to  a  so-called  art  publisher,  re- 
spectable dealers  shied  away  from  Dali's 
late  graphic  work.  Once  again  he  had 
done  himself  in. 

Gala  made  no  bones  about  the  people 
who  trafficked  in  these  sheets  of  paper. 
"They  are  all  crooks,"  she  said.  "Who 
cares?  They  pay  us  cash,  so  what  differ- 
ence does  it  make?  Dali  painted  the  work. 
He  can  sell  the  rights  to  anyone  he  wishes 
and  as  many  times  as  he  wants."  It  was 
not  even  as  if  Dali  needed  money:  in  1974 
he  was  worth  $32  million.  What  little  was 
left  of  his  integrity  as  an  artist  was  sacri- 


ficed to  Gala's  nymphomania  and  greed 
for  tacky  aggrandizement. 

After  the  friendly,  businesslike  Peter 
Moore  was  squeezed  out  in  1974,  things 
got  much  worse.  Gala  insisted  on  replac- 
ing him  with  a  former  Catalan  soccer 
player  named  Enric  Sabater,  a  jerk-of-all- 
trades  with  a  flair  for  public  relations  and 
monkey  business.  When  he  went  to  work 
for  Dali,  Sabater  applied  for  a  private  de- 
tective's license  and  took  to  carrying  a 
gun.  He  set  up  a  number  of  offshore  com- 
panies and  proceeded  to  build  up  a  busi- 
ness empire  for  himself,  which  eclipsed 
the  artist's.  According  to  Gibson,  to  keep 
the  Dalis  isolated  from  other  advisers, 
Sabater  tapped  their  telephones  and  or- 
dered armed  guards  to  stop  anyone  from 

entering   their 


SURREAL  NUDGE 

Gala  gets  Dali,  who  is  lying  on 

a  couch  in  New  York  in  1942,  in  the  mood 

for  work.  Using  long  wands,  she  presses 

perfumed  cotton  swabs  on  his  eyes  to  irritate  the 

retinas.  This  hypnological  practice 

was  supposed  to  stimulate  his  imagination 

and  induce  visions. 


house  unless  authorized  by  him.  By  charg- 
ing around  with  a  revolver  in  his  belt, 
eavesdropping  and  spying.  Sabater  re- 
duced Dali  to  a  "trembling  mass  of  jelly." 
Reynolds  Morse,  a  collector  of  the  artist's 
work  and  a  friend,  claims  Sabater  had 
worked  "the  greatest  con  game  ever  on  the 
greatest  con  man  in  art."  Besides  a  yacht 
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FUR  FREAKS 
Salvador  Dali  and  Gala  roll  down 
Manhattan's  Park  Avenue  in 
a  carriage  in  the  winter  of  1978. 


and  two  luxurious  residences  on  the 
Costa   Brava,   one  with   a   lobster 
pond,  Sabater  amassed  in  five  years 
a  fortune  of  more  than  a  billion  pese- 
tas (about  $14  million). 

Meanwhile,  Gala's  passion  for  Fen- 
holt  had  left  Dali  in  a  state  of  ab- 
ject depression.  Was  she  going  to 
leave  him  for  Jesus  Christ?  To  alleviate 
his  panic,  Gala  gave  him  excessive  doses 
of  Valium  and  other  sedatives,  which 
made  him  lethargic.  She  would  then  dose 
him  with  "unknown  quantities  of  one  or 
more   types   of  amphetamine,"    thereby 
causing  him  "irreversible  neural  damage." 
"Might  it  be  possible,"  Gibson  asks  the 
reader,  "that  Gala,  in  plying  Dali  with  a 
mixture  of  pills  from  her  private  medicine 
chest,  was  . . .  attempting  to  poison  him?  It 
is  a   possibility  that   cannot  be  entirely 
ruled  out."  It  was  clear,  in  any  case,  that 
ont  had  reduced  the  artist  to 
a  bag  of  quivering  bones.  When  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Spain  visited  him  in  1981, 
he  looked  very  battered:  Gala  was  ru- 
mored to  have  made  a  dent  in  his  skull 
with  her  shoe. 

Ironically,  it  was  Gala  who  died  first, 
on  June  10,  1982,  aged  87.  The  fact  that 
this  occurred  in  a  Barcelona  hospital 
made  for  problems.  She  had  wanted  to  die 
and  be  buried  at  Piibol.  To  avoid  legal 
complications,  Dali's  entourage  decided 
that  her  body  should  be  propped  up,  with 
a  nurse  beside  it  as  if  she  were  still  alive, 
in  the  back  of  her  huge  old  Cadillac  and 
driven  to  Piibol.  Doctors  were  brought 
from  Barcelona  to  embalm  her.  She  was 
then  buried,  wearing  a  favorite  red  Dior 
dress,  in  a  tomb  in  the  castle's  crypt. 
There,  a  few  nights  later,  Dali  was  found 
on  his  knees,  convulsed  with  terror.  Al- 
though he  had  come  to  despise  Gala,  he 
could  barely  function  without  her.  Accord- 
ingly, he  stayed  on  at  Piibol.  One  of  his 
nurses  described  him  sobbing  constantly 
and  spending,  in  Gibson's  words,  "hours 
making  animal  noises.  He  had  hallucina- 
tions and  thought  he  was  a  snail." 


After  Gala's  death,  Dali's  affairs  went 
from  bad  to  terrible.  The  new  secretary, 
a  seemingly  harmless  French  photog- 
rapher and  self-proclaimed  Dali  expert 
named  Robert  Descharnes,  turned  out,  ac- 
cording to  Gibson,  to  be  every  bit  as  un- 
trustworthy as  his  predecessor.  Since  Dali 
could  not  bear  to  return  to  the  Port  Lligat 
house,  Descharnes  temporarily  moved  his 


family  into  it,  and  nosy 
neighbors  reported  that  he  proceeded  to 
ship  the  more  valuable  contents— archives, 
drawings,  objects— to  Paris.  Descharnes's 
credentials  as  an  expert  did  not  survive  the 
publication  of  a  book  in  which  he  claimed 
that  Dali,  despite  the  uncontrollable  trem- 
bling of  his  right  hand  (so  bad  that  he  took 
to  signing  things  with  a  thumbprint),  had 
managed  to  execute  a  hundred  paintings, 
unlike  any  he  had  done  before,  in  1982  and 
1983.  Gibson's  thorough  research  has  re- 
vealed that  a  great  many  of  these  works 
are  by  someone  named  Isidor  Bea. 

For  the  last  five  years  of  Dali's  life,  he 
was  an  invalid— an  invalid  from  hell.  He 
screamed  and  spat  at  his  nurses  and 
lunged  at  their  faces  with  his  nails.  To  an- 
noy them  he  would  soil  his  bed.  He 
would  take  a  pill  only  if  an  attendant 
would  promise  to  share  it  or  take  one  too. 
His  incessant  use  of  an  antiquated  bell 
push  attached  to  his  pajamas  very  nearly 
caused  his  death  when  it  triggered  a  short 
circuit,  which  set  fire  to  the  bed.  A  nurse 
found  him  semi-conscious  on  the  floor 
and  summoned  help.  Despite  Dali's  call- 
ing her  "Bitch!  Criminal!  Assassin!,"  the 
nurse  managed  to  give  him  mouth-to- 
mouth  respiration,  which  helped  save 
him.  While  Dali  was  in  the  burn  clinic, 
his  sister,  Anna  Maria,  once  closer  to  him 
than  anybody  else,  insisted  on  visiting 


him.  "Go  away,  you  old  lesbian, 
he  supposedly  shouted,  and  tried  to  hi 
her.  A  few  weeks  later  he  confirmed  hi; 
intention  to  disinherit  her.  He  was  evident 
ly  on  the  mend. 

Not  wanting  to  return  to  Piibol,  Dal 
decided  to  move  into  an  extension  of  th( 
Theater-Museum  which  he  had  foundec 
in  the  nearby  town  of  Figueres.  Ant 
there,  except  for  spells  in  the  hospital,  h< 
remained,  "swathed  in  secrecy,"  until  his 
death.  Because  he  refused  to  eat,  doctor: 
had  "equipped  him  with  a  grotesque  nasa 
gastric  tube  leading  directly  to  his  stomach 
The  piece  of  apparatus  made  his  speec 
even  more  incoherent  and  his  throa 
painfully  dry." 

In  November  1988,  Dali  was  readmit 
ted  to  the  hospital.  Hearing  that  the  Kin: 
of  Spain  was  in  Barcelona,  he  requestei 
and  received  a  visit,  which  involved  dust 
ing  off  the  famous  mustache.  Dead 
came  two  months  later,  on  January  23 
1989.  To  the  surprise  of  most  of  his  en 
tourage,  the  artist  was  not  buried  besid 
Gala  at  Piibol,  but  in  his  Theater-Museum 
He  had  once  assured  me  that  he  wa 
going  to  have  his  body  refrigerated  in  th> 
hope  of  resurrection.  However,  he  endei 
up,  like  Gala,  embalmed,  pacemaker  an< 
ail.  He  had  also  insisted  that  his  face  bi 
covered  in  death,  but  at  the  funeral  hi 
was  laid  out  in  an  open  coffin  for  all  tc 
see,  his  grubby  nails  showing  througl 
his  shroud.  □ 
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THE  RUNAWAY  GENIUS 


The  herculean  struggle  to  get  Terrence  Malick's  first  movie 
in  two  decades-a  film  version  of  James  Jones's  war  epic  The  Thin  Red  Line- 
to  the  screen  was  complicated  not  only  by  its  elusive  directors  reticence 
but  also  by  the  two  producers  who  believe  they  made  it  all  happen 

BY  PETER  BISKIND 


SAVING  PRIVATE 
The  Allies  " 
in  Malick's  The  Tht 
Red  Line.  Below:  tl 
reclusive  Malick  (r 
with  Martin  Sheen 
the  set  of  Badland 
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hen  The  Thin  Red  Line,  a 
tale  of  World  War  II,  un- 
leashes its  artillery— includ- 
ing an  all-star  cast  of  Sean 
Penn,  Nick  Nolte,  John 
Travolta,  Woody  Harrel- 
son,  John  Cusack,  Bil 
Pullman,  Gary  Oldman, 
George  Clooney,  and  others— in  Decem- 
ber, expect  a  21-gun  salute  to  a  hero  who 
seems  certain  to  remain  an  unseen  sol- 
dier. The  project  marks  the  return,  after 
exactly  two  decades,  of  the  mysterious  di- 
rector Terrence  Malick,  whose  Badlands 
(1973)  and  Days  of  Heaven  (1978)  are 
classics.  Malick,  who  declined  to  speak 
for  this  article,  has  established  himself  as 
a  sort  of  cinematic  Salinger,  as  silent  as 


■  - 


Garbo,  as  evasive  as  the  Fugitive.  A  fleet- 
ing presence,  like  the  rare  birds  he  loves 
to  watch,  Malick  is  the  kind  of  seductive 
talent  sought  after  as  much  for  his  elusive- 
ness  as  for  his  eye.  He  has  always  been  an 
enigma,  one  of  modern  Hollywood's  gen- 
uine myths.  Nobody  knows  why,  at  the 
height  of  his  powers,  after  those  two  un- 
forgettable films,  he  walked  away  from  di- 
recting. And  nobody  knows  why  he  came 
back.  But  one  thing  is  definite:  offscreen  a 
battle  rages  about  who  deserves  the  credit 
for  bringing  Malick  home. 

Bobby  Geisler  first  met  Malick  in  1978 
when  he  approached  the  filmmaker  to  di- 
rect a  movie  version  of  David  Rabe's  play 
In  the  Boom  Boom  Room.  Geisler— short 
and  cheerful  with  long,  thinning  locks  and 
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an  accent  that  softly  sug- 
gests the  South    was  a  nov- 
ice producer  who  had  heen 
deeply   impressed   by   Bad- 
lands, winch  starred  then  un- 
knowns  Martin  Sheen  and 
Sissy  Spacek  in  a  story  loose- 
ly based  on  the  bloody  ca- 
reer of  spree  killer  Charles 
Starkweather  and   his  girl- 
friend, Caril  Ann  Fugate. 
With   its   stunning   mix   of 
psycho  and  pastoral.  Bad- 
lands   inspired    subsequent 
lovers-on-the-lam  films,  cul- 
minating in  Oliver  Stone's  notorious  hom- 
age. Natural  Born  Killers,  in  1994.  Bad- 
lands made  its  debut  at  the  New  York 
Film  Festival  in  1973,  overshadowing  even 
Martin  Scorsese's  Mean  Streets. 

Malick  turned  down  the  Rabe  project. 
Still,  he  and  Geisler  had  hit  it  off  and 
began  meeting  at  Los  Angeles  restau- 
rants little  frequented  by  celebrities, 
such  as  the  Hamburger  Hamlet  on 
Sunset  and  Doheny,  where  they  sat  in 
back  batting  around  ideas.  Malick, 
about  35  then,  was  bearish  and  beard- 
ed. He  had  the  beef-eating  habits  of  a 
boy  raised  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma;  as 
he  talked  he  wolfed  down  hamburg- 
ers, two  at  a  time.  Malick  invariably 
wore  jeans  and  a  seersucker  sport 
coat  a  little  too  small  for  him.  It  gave 
him  a  slightly  Chaplinesque  air.  Geis- 
ler kidded  him  that  it  looked  like 
the  seersucker  jacket  that  Kit  Car- 
ruthers— Sheen's  Starkweather  sur- 
rogate—stole from  a  rich  man's 
house  in  Badlands. 

For  18  months  or  so,  well  into 
1979,  Geisler  and  Malick  worked 
on  a  project  based  on  the  life  of 
Joseph  Merrick,  the  19th-century 
British  sideshow  celebrity  who 
suffered  from  a  rare,  debilitat- 
ing disease.  One  day  Geisler  was 
stunned  to  receive  an  invitation 
to  a  screening  of  Days  of  Heav- 
en, Malick's  new  picture.  The  director  had 
never  mentioned  it. 

Featuring  Richard  Gere  in  his  first  big 
role,  along  with  Sam  Shepard  and  Brooke 
Adams,  Days  of  Heaven  was  a  brutal 
shoot,  complicated  by  conflict  between 
the  director  and  its  temperamental  male 
lead,  as  well  as  by  savage  battles  between 
Malick  and  the  producers,  Bert  and  Har- 
old Schneider.  Linda  Palevsky,  then  mar- 
ried to  Malick's  friend  and  patron,  com- 
puter millionaire  Max  Palevsky,  recalls, 
"Terry's  quite  mad,  and  he  had  this  no- 
tion of  wanting  to  make  the  perfect  movie. 
He  used  to  describe  the  kind  of  purity  he 
wanted— he  would  say  things  like  'You  have 
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a  drop  of  water  on  a  pond,  that  moment 
of  perfection.'  That's  the  kind  of  quality 
he  expected  from  the  work  he  did,  and  if 
he  couldn't  do  that,  then  there  was  no 
point  making  a  movie.  You'd  say  to  Terry, 
'You  really  ought  to  go  into  therapy,'  and 
he'd  say,  'If  I  go  to  therapy,  I'll  lose  my 
creative  [juice].'" 

The  picture  languished  in  the  editing 
room  for  nearly  two  years,  partly  because 
Malick  wouldn't  or  couldn't  make  deci- 
sions. Says  Paul  Ryan,  who  shot  second 
unit  on  the  film,  "Terry's  not  one  to  draw 
things  to  a  close."  Confounding  the  doubt- 
ers, Days  of  Heaven  emerged  as  a  testimo- 
ny to  Malick's  artistic  persistence,  a  dark 


jewel  of  a  film,  acclaimed 
for  its  stunning  imagery,  even 
by  critics  who  found  its  mea- 
ger narrative  elliptical.   The 
movie   was    nominated   for 
four  Oscars  (winning  the  best- 
cinematography  award)  and 
impressed  Charles  Bluhdorn, 
the  colorful  head  of  Para- 
mount's  parent  company, 
Gulf  &  Western,  who| 
fell  in  love  with  Mal- 
ick's melancholy  tonel 
and  dreamy  landscapes 
Bluhdorn  gave  him  al 
production  deal.  Still. 
Malick  seemed  to  feel 
he  had  failed  at  what 
he  had  set  out  to  do.  J 
Geisler's   Merrick! 
project  never  wound! 
up  on  Malick's  Para- 
mount agenda.  When 
director  David  Lynch 
announced  his  Mer- 
rick project,  The  Ele- 
phant Man,    Malick 
and  Geisler  shelved 
theirs— and  quickly  lost  touch.  Still, 
Malick  had  made  a  lasting  impres- 
sion  on   the   producer.   "I   thought 
Terry  was  a  genius,  an  artist,  and  I 
was  completely  mesmerized  by  him," 
Geisler  says.  "I  felt  better  when  I 
was  with  him,  and  more  than  any 
thing  I  wanted  to  learn  from  him 
swore  that  I  would  produce  a  play 
or  a  movie  of  Terry's  if  it  was  the 
last  thing  that  I  did." 

Exhausted  and  bruised  by  Days  of  Heav- 
en, Malick  spent  considerable  time  with 
his  girlfriend,  Michie  Gleason,  in  Paris. 
While  she  directed  a  film  called  Broken 
English,  he  labored  in  their  Rue  Jacob 
apartment  on  his  new  script,  tentatively  en- 
titled Q.  Its  prologue,  which  dramatized 
the  origins  of  life,  became  increasingly 
elaborate  and  would  ultimately  take  over 
the  rest  of  the  story. 

Malick  shuttled  between  Paris  and  Los 
Angeles,  where  he  hired  a  small  crew,  in 
eluding  cameraman  Ryan  and  special 
effects  consultant  Richard  Taylor,  who 
worked  intensely  for  a  year  or  so  to  realize 
Malick's  vision.  "He  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing different,  get  images  nobody  had 
ever  seen  before,"  recalls  Ryan.  In  one  ver- 
sion, the  story  began  with  a  sleeping  god, 
underwater,  dreaming  of  the  origins  of  the 
universe,  starting  with  the  big  bang  and 
moving  forward,  as  fluorescent  fish  swam 
into  the  deity's  nostrils  and  out  again. 

"Terry  was  one  of  the  coolest  guys  I  ever 
worked  with,"  says  Taylor.  "He  had  a  pas- 
sion for  trying  to  do  things  from  the  heart. I 
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/  You  Appreciate  The  Difference  Between  Mozart  Performed  By  The  Symphony, 


And  Mozart  Performed  By  Anyone  Less, 


You'll  Appreciate  Tlie  Difference  Between  Santa  Margherita  And  Other  Wines 


The  Notes  May  Be  Exactly  The  Same,  But  It's  The  Performance  That  Makes  It 


Music  To  Your  Ears.  So  While  Anyone  Can  Turn  Grapes 


Into  Wine,  Santa  Margherita  Brings  Wine  To  Life. 
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The  amount  of  wmk  we  produced  was  phe- 
nomenal." Malick  dispatched  cameramen 
all  over  the  world  u>  the  Great  Barrier 
Reef  to  shoot  micro  jellyfish,  to  Mount 
Etna  to  shoot  volcanic  action,  to  Antarctica 
to  shoot  ice  shelves  breaking  oil".  "He  was 
writing  pages  of  poetry,  with  no  dialogue, 
glorious  visual  descriptions,"  Ryan  contin- 
ues, "livery  lew  months,  Paramount  would 
say,  'What  are  you  doing?'  He'd  give 
l hem  30  pages  that  would  keep  them 
happy  for  a  while.  But  eventually  they 
said,  'Send  us  a  script  that  starts  with 
page  one  and  at  the  end  says,  "The 
End."  We  don't  care  what  it  is,  but 
do  something.'  Terry's  somebody  who 
always  functioned  very  well  from  the 


now  and  then  be  called  friends.  On  one 
occasion  he  exclaimed  to  Ryan,  "I  have  a 
great  idea.  We're  gonna  give  cameras  to 
people  who  are  just  coming  out  of  insane 
asylums,  and  let  them  film.  You  think 
that's  nuts,  but  it's  not.  I'm  deadly  serious 
about  this." 

One  day  in  1980  or  1981,  Malick's  land- 
lord introduced  him  to  Michele,  a  tall. 


'1  had  a  meeting  with  Malick. 
He  was  getting  up  every 
five  minutes  and  hiding;  he  kept 
thinking  he 
saw  somebody." 
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MALCONTENTS 

Filmmaker  Terrence  Malick  in  1992  with  his 
then  wife,  Michele  Malick,  and  John  Roberdeau 
and  Bobby  Geisler,  the  producers  who 
nurtured  The  Thin  Red  Line.  During  his  marriage 
to  Michele,  Malick  would  disappear  for  days 
or  weeks  at  a  time  without  letting  her 
know  where  he  was. 


underground  position.  Suddenly,  everybody 
was  looking  at  him. ...  He  did  not  work 
well  under  those  conditions.  He  didn't  want 
to  be  on  the  spot." 

Taylor  adds:  "Then  one  Monday,  Terry 
never  showed  up.  He  didn't  call  anybody, 
we  couldn't  find  him— we  got  worried  that 
maybe  something  had  happened  to  him. 
Finally,  after  about  two  weeks,  we  got  a 
phone  call.  He  was  in  Paris,  and  he  said, 
'I'm  not  sure  if  I'm  going  to  make  this 
picture.  Maybe  you  should  just  pack  all 
that  stuff  up.'  He  just  stopped.  It  was  dis- 
appointing. I  had  never  put  my  heart  into 
a  project  as  much  as  I  did  that  one." 

Malick's  relationship  with  Gleason  end- 
ed, leaving  him  as  bitter  and  disillu- 
sioned personally  as  he  had  become 
professionally.  Still,  he  liked  Paris  and 
was   spending   more   time   there.   Every 


thirtysomething  blonde 
Parisienne  who  lived  in 
the  same  building.  She 
had  a  young  daughter, 
Alexandra.  Michele  had 
never  met  anyone  like 
Malick.  "He  takes  you 
places  where  you  never 
go  with  regular  people," 
she  says.  "He's  interest- 
ed in  everything  from 
ants  and  plants  and  flow- 
ers and  grass  to  philosophy.  And  it's  not 
superficial.  He  reads  all  the  time  and  re- 
members everything.  He's  got  this  incredi- 
ble charm  . . .  something  interior." 

Malick,  friends  surmised,  was  trying 
to  fashion  a  normal  life  far  from  Holly- 
wood. Michele  had  become  part  of  that. 
She  thought  of  herself  as  average,  un- 
glamorous.  She  cooked  and  did  dishes 
while  Malick  played  father  to  Alex.  Oc- 
casionally, they  attended  Mass.  Always 
preoccupied  with  faith  and  religion,  Mal- 
ick knows  the  Bible  well. 

In  a  year  or  two,  the  trio  moved  to  Aus- 
tin, Texas,  where  Terry  had  attended 
prep  school,  St.  Stephen's  Episcopal,  in 
Westlake  Hills.  He  had  been  a  star  football 
player  and  outstanding  student.  His  par- 
ents, whom  he  and  Michele  visited  often, 
lived  by  then  in  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma. 
Terry's  father,  Emil,  was  an  oil  geologist 
of  Lebanese  extraction  ("Malick"  means 
"king"  in  Arabic)  who  worked  for  Phillips 
Petroleum.  His  mother,  Irene,  is  Irish  and 
grew  up  on  a  farm  in  the  Chicago  area. 

The  Malicks  were  a  family  of  secrets, 
marked  by  tragedy.  Terry  was  the  oldest 
of  three  boys.  Chris,  the  middle  son,  had 
been  involved  in  a  terrible  automobile  ac- 


cident in  which  his  wife  was  killed.  Chris 
was  badly  burned. 

Larry,  the  youngest,  went  to  Spain  to 
study  with  the  guitar  virtuoso  Segovia.  Ter- 
ry discovered  in  the  summer  of  1968  that 
Larry  had  broken  his  own  hands,  seeming- 
ly despondent  over  his  lack  of  progress 
Emil,  concerned,  went  to  Spain  and  re- 
turned with  Larry's  body;  it  appeared  the 
young  man  had  committed  sui- 
cide. Like  most  relatives  of  those 
who  take  their  own  lives,  Terry 
must  have  borne  a  heavy  burden 
of  irrational  guilt.  According  to 
Michele,  the  subject  of  Larry  was 
never  mentioned. 

Malick  was  worshiped  by  his 
family.   He  was  devoted  to  his 
mother.  (For  years  he  wouldn't] 
allow  her  to  read  the  script  oft 
The  Thin  Red  Line  because  of] 
the  profanity.)  But  he  had  terri- 
ble fights  with  his  father,  often! 
over  trivial  issues.  Even  at  thef 
age  of  50,  according  to  Michele,  he  still 
argued  with  Emil  over  whether  he  should) 
wear  a  tie  to  church.  Another  bone  ofl 
contention  was  family  photographs.  Mal- 
ick's father  loved  to  take  pictures,  but  it 
made  Terry   uncomfortable.   (Malick's 
contract  with  Twentieth  Century  Fox  pre- 
vents his  likeness  from  being  used  to  pro- 
mote The  Thin  Red  Line.) 


Michele  did  her  best  to  adapt  to  Austin. 
Malick  took  her  on  bird-watching  ex- 
peditions to  Big  Bend  National  Park  in 
south  Texas.  But  she  was  out  of  her  ele- 
ment. Although  Terry,  who  spoke  softly 
and  slowly,  tried  to  avoid  confrontations, 
he  shared  his  father's  temper.  According 
to  Michele,  Terry  loved  to  debate  abstract 
intellectual  issues  but  had  very  rigid  ideas 
about  how  domestic  life  ought  to  be  lived. 
He  did  not  brook  contradiction. 

The  first  real  fight  he  and  Michele  had 
was  over  buying  a  television,  which  she 
thought  Alex,  who  was  11  or  so  by  then, 
needed  to  help  acclimate  her  to  a  foreign 
country.  Malick,  who  has  the  habit  of 
casting  his  likes,  dislikes,  and  personal  ec- 
centricities as  matters  of  principle,  argued 
that  TV  was  trash,  that  it  would  ruin  the 
child.  (When  traveling,  Malick  often  had 
the  TV  removed  from  his  hotel  rooms, 
and  when  that  wasn't  possible,  covered  it.) 
Michele  wouldn't  relent— and  there  was  a 
blow-up.  At  difficult  times  like  these,  Mai 
ick  would  often  just  leave,  for  hours,  days, 
or  weeks.  She  never  knew  where  he  went, 
and  it  made  her  crazy. 

Malick  had  other  eccentricities.  He  was 
compulsively  neat  and  possessive  about  his 
things.  Michele  says  she  was  not  allowed  to 
cross  the  threshold  of  his  office.  If  she 
wanted  to  read  one  of  his  books,  he  pre 
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ferred  lo  buy  another  copy  rather  than  lend 
his  own.  It  was  difficult  lor  her  to  figure 
out  what  he  was  reading,  anyway:  he  al- 
ways placed  books  cover  down.  When  he 
listened  to  music,  he  used  a  Walkman  and 
rarely  left  cassettes  faceup. 

Malick  didn't  discuss  his  film  work  with 
Michele,  telling  her,  "I  want  my  personal  life 
to  be  completely  separate  from  the  movies." 
Although  once  in  a  while  she  read  his 
scripts,  mostly  he  wouldn't  tell  her  what  he 
was  working  on,  and  she  was  not  supposed 
to  ask.  Occasionally,  Malick  went  to  Los 
Angeles,  and  every  so  often  he  took  Mi- 
chele along.  She  met  a  few  of  his  friends. 
Malick  and  Michele  had  married  in  1985, 
but  no  one  in  L.A.  had  known  of  the  wed- 
ding, or  even  of  their  relationship.  She  felt 
she  had  ceased  to  exist. 

Alex  had  become  sassy  and  rebellious. 
But  Malick  was  very  strict.  Not  only  was 
there  no  TV,  there  was  no  candy,  no  tele- 
phone. The  stricter  he  became,  the  more  the 
teenager  acted  out.  Michele  was  not  strong 
enough  to  protect  her.  One  day,  Terry  and 
Michele  found  Alex  gone.  She  had  appar- 
ently gotten  her  father  to  send  her  a  ticket  to 
France.  She  was  only  15  at  the  time. 

Malick's  production  deal  with  Para- 
mount had  ended  in  1983  after  the 
sudden  death  of  Charles  Bluhdorn. 
He  supported  himself  by  writing  the  occa- 
sional script.  He  did  something  for  Louis 
Malle  and  also  completed  a  rewrite  of  a 
Robert  Dillon  script  called  Countryman 
for  producers  Edward  Lewis  and  Robert 
Cortes  in  1984.  "I  couldn't  communicate 
with  him  directly,"  recalls  Cortes.  "I  would 
make  a  phone  call  to  a  certain  number, 
leave  a  message,  and  then  his  brother 
would  call  me  back."  Once,  Malick  and 
Cortes  actually  met  face-to-face  at  Univer- 
sal executive  Ned  Tanen's  home  in  Santa 
Monica  Canyon.  After  the  meeting,  Cortes 
offered  to  give  him  a  lift.  "He  was  very 
cryptic  about  where  to  drop  him  off," 
Cortes  continues.  "I  let  him  out  at  the 
corner  of  Wilshire  and  Seventh  or  some- 
where. He  waited  for  me  to  drive  away,  and 
then  he  just  walked  off." 

Mike  Medavoy,  who  then  headed  pro- 
duction at  Orion  Pictures  and  who  had 
been  Malick's  agent,  hired  the  director  to 
write  a  script  for  Great  Balls  of  Fire!  Mal- 
ick also  did  a  rewrite  of  a  script  based  on 
Walker  Percy's  novel  Tlie  Moviegoer.  In 
1986,  Rob  Cohen,  then  head  of  Taft-Barish 
Productions,  hired  him  to  adapt  Larry 
McMurtry's  Tfte  Desert  Rose  for  Barry 
Levinson  to  direct.  "Malick  was  someone 
who  was  listening  to  a  high  whine  in  his 
head,"  recalls  Cohen.  "He  was  very  tense 
and  fragile,  the  least  likely  person  to  be  a 
director.  I  once  had  to  have  a  meeting 
with  him  in  Westwood.  He  was  getting  up 


every  live  minutes  and  hiding  behind  p 
lars;  he  kept  thinking  he  saw  somebody  1 
knew.   He  would  call  me,  and  I'd  hej 
trucks  rolling  by  on  the  highway,  and  III 
say,  'Where  are  you?'  and  he'd  answJ 
'I'm  walking  to  Oklahoma!'  'What  do  yd] 
mean,  you're  walking  to  Oklahoma?  Fro 
Texas?'  'Yeah,  I'm  looking  at  birds.'" 

By  the  time  Geisler  reconnected  wij 
Malick   in    1988,  the  producer  w| . 
teamed  up  with  another  Texan,  Jol 
Roberdeau,  who  had  grown  up  in  Austi 
Roberdeau  was  also  a  Malick  devott 
who  had  committed  Days  of  Heaven 
memory— every  shot,   every  cut,   eve 
scrap  of  dialogue.  Geisler  and  Roberde; 
have  a  mixed  reputation  in  the  film  ai 
theater  community.  They  are  praised 
many  for  their  taste  and  generosity 
artists,  but  disliked  by  others  for  their  ti 
less  self-promotion  and  record  of  runni 
up  bad  debts.  At  the  time  they  met  M 


'1  couldn't  communicate 
with  Malick  directly/7 
says  a  producer. 
"His  brother  would  ca 
me  back/7 


ick,  they  had  produced  several  plays- 
eluding  a  Broadway  production  of  Euge 
O'Neill's  five-hour  drama,  Strange  Int 
lude,  on  Broadway  with  Glenda  Jacks( 
But,  after  a  decade  in  the  business,  th 
had  completed  only  one  movie,  Streamt 
(in  1983).  Robert  Altman,  the  film's  c; 
tankerous  director,  had  grown  so  frustr 
ed  with  the  pair's  interference  that  t 
relationship  completely  broke  down. 

Geisler  and  Roberdeau  approached  M 
ick  about  writing  and  directing  a  picti 
based  on  D.  M.  Thomas's  novel  Tlie  Wh 
Hotel,  a  vividly  erotic  story  of  the  Frei 
ian  analysis  of  a  woman  who  dies  in 
concentration  camp.  In  a  characteris 
display  of  largesse,  they  offered  him 
million,  which  they  didn't  yet  have.  M 
ick  declined,  but  went  on  to  concede  tl 
it  might  be  time  he  went  back  to  movi 
Geisler  recalls  Malick's  saying  that  if  t 
two  producers  would  be  patient  th 
could  walk  down  that  path  together.  M 
ick  told  them  he  would  be  willing  to  wr 
an  adaptation  of  Moliere's  Tartuffe- 
classic  farce— or  James  Jones's  World  W 
II  saga  The  Thin  Red  Line,  a  sequel 
sorts  to  From  Here  to  Eternity.  Geisler  a 
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Roberdeau  sensibly  chose  the  latter  and 
paid  Malick  $250,000  to  write  a  script. 

Malick  sent  (ieisler  and  Roberdeau  a 
In st  draft  in  late  May  of  1989.  The  produc- 
ers flew  to  Paris  and  met  up  with  the  direc- 
tor and  his  wife  on  the  Pont  Saint-Louis,  a 
bridge  which  connects  the  precincts  of 
Notre  Dame  to  the  lie  Saint-Louis.  In  a 
gesture  both  thoughtful  and  seductive,  they 
gave  the  Malicks  a  silver  flask  from  Tiffany 
on  which  was  inscribed  a  sergeant's  chev- 
ron and  one  of  their  favorite  lines  from  the 
Jones  novel:  "Billions  of  hard,  bright  stars 
shone  with  relentless  glitter  across  the  trop- 
ic night  sky."  They  had  dinner  at  the 
Brasserie  de  File  Saint-Louis,  where  Jones, 
who  had  died  in  1977,  and  his  wife,  Gloria, 
had  often  lunched.  The  foursome  walked 
up  the  Quai  d'Orleans  to  No.  10,  where 
Jones  had  lived,  and  Malick  bowed  before 
the  former  home  of  the  master. 

I  t  Le  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  other  sites 

II  around  Paris  they  settled  in  to  discuss 
/ 1  the  script.  Geisler  had  prepared  400 
notes,  and  he  believes  his  seriousness  im- 
pressed Malick.  "Had  we  not  delivered 
400  notes,"  Geisler  maintains,  "had  we 
just  said,  'Thanks  for  the  screenplay,  we'll 
be  in  touch  later,'  he  would  not  have  di- 
rected it.  It  was  because  we  were  in  this 
dialogue  that  he  did. 

"The  notion  that  we  discussed  endless- 
ly," Geisler  continues,  "was  that  Malick's 
Guadalcanal  would  be  a  Paradise  Lost,  an 
Eden,  raped  by  the  green  poison,  as  Terry 
used  to  call  it,  of  war.  Much  of  the  violence 
was  to  be  portrayed  indirectly.  A  soldier  is 
shot,  but  rather  than  showing  a  Spielberg- 
ian  bloody  face  we  see  a  tree  explode,  the 
shredded  vegetation,  and  a  gorgeous  bird 
with  a  broken  wing  flying  out  of  the  tree." 

Malick  had  agonized  about  every  devi- 
ation from  Jones's  novel,  no  matter  how 
trivial.  He  asked  Gloria  Jones's  permis- 
sion for  the  smallest  changes.  Eventually 
she  told  him,  "Terry,  you  have  my  hus- 
band's voice,  you're  writing  in  his  musical 
key;  now  what  you  must  do  is  improvise. 
Play  riffs  on  this." 

Malick  ultimately  fashioned  a  remark- 
able script,  infused  with  his  own  sensibili- 
ty. But  he  had  made  some  questionable 
choices.  He  retained  several  of  Jones's 
more  conventional  situations,  but  dropped 
some  interesting  elements,  including  the 
suggestion  of  a  homoerotic  undertow 
among  some  of  the  characters.  Later,  he 
changed  Stein,  a  Jewish  captain,  to  Staros, 
an  officer  of  Greek  extraction,  thereby  gut- 
ting Jones's  indictment  of  anti-Semitism  in 
the  military,  which  the  novelist  had  ob- 
served close-up  in  his  own  company. 

On  the  final  night  of  the  producers'  vis- 
it, over  dinner  at  the  Cafe  de  Flore,  in  a 
dramatic  appeal  he  had  rehearsed  ahead  of 


time  Geisler  beseeched  Malick  to  dirt;! 
the  script  himself,  and  assured  him  that  tf 
and  his  partner  would  wait  forever  if  neci 
sary.  According  to  Geisler,  Malick  agree* 

But  the  director  left  open  numerojl 
doors  through  which  he  might  makeB 
hasty  exit.   Always  cautious,  he  was! 
about  to  enter  into  any  ironclad  comrrji 
ments.  The  producers  realized  that  I 
though  they  had  hooked  their  fish,  it  vul 
far  from  reeled  in.  "It  was  important  Ink 
we  find  a  way  to  remain  in  contiml 
touch  with  Terry,"  Geisler  says,  cartel 
about  his  efforts  to  cement  the  relatkl 
ship.  "The  best  way  to  do  that  was  I 
commission  him  to  develop  another  prl 
ect."  In  late  1989,  although  Malick  h  I 
never  before  written  a  play  and  was  rl 
much  interested  in  the  stage,  he  suggi 
ed  adapting  the  story  which  had  be 
the  basis  for  the  great  Kenji  Mizogu 
film  Sansho  the  Bailiff  for  the  theat 
Geisler  and   Roberdeau  agreed  to  p 
him  $200,000,  plus  a  $50,000  bom 
which  Malick  would  collect  the  night  t 
play  opened  on  Broadway. 

The  producers  plunged  into  the 


"You  get  caught  up 
in  the  beauty  of  what 
Malick's  saying, 
but  fundamentally  it 
was  hard  to  get  him 
to  commit  to  things." 


search,  supplying  Malick  with  anythi 
and  everything  he  needed.  And  oft< 
expensively,  going  him  one  better, 
script  existed  for  the  Mizoguchi  film, 
they  had  it  transcribed  and  translated 
both  a  Japanese  linguist  who  spoke 
glish  and  an  American  who  spoke  Ja 
nese.  (Debates  over  particularly  enigm; 
areas  of  the  text  were  also  incorporate 
The  producers  excavated  lOth-centi 
literature  written  in  ancient  Japanes 
travel  sketches  and  diaries.  They  tap 
Japanese  children  who  were  the  sat 
age  as  the  children  in  the  script,  spe; 
ing  Malick's  lines,  so  he  could  hear  wl 
they  sounded  like. 

The  three  men  became  what  the  p 
ducers  considered  to  be  close  frien 
Geisler  corresponded  with  Emil  Mali 
sending  him  newspaper  clippings  on  si 
jects  of  interest  to  him,  and  even  two 
guides  to  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  eve 
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a  visil.  When  Roheidcau's  brother 
was  diagnosed  with  leukemia,  Mal- 
ick  offered  to  donate  his  bone  mar- 
row, Even  though  the  producers  had 
Other  projects  they  had  enlisted  the 
now  deceased  Dennis  Potter  to  write 
The  While  Hotel  Malick  was  the  fo- 
cus. Claims  Geisler,  "'We  behaved 
like  family  toward  each  other.  We 
liked  each  other,  I  thought,  loved 
each  other.  He  was  the  center  and 
circumference  of  our  lives." 

Occasionally,  the  trio  converged 
on  Los  Angeles.  At  the  Beverly  Hills 
Hotel,  Malick  asked  them  to  request 
one  of  the  first-floor  rooms  in  the 
back,  with  the  patios.  Rather  than 
use  the  valet,  he  parked  on  Crescent 
Drive,  adjacent  to  the  hotel,  and  in- 
stead of  walking  through  the  lobby, 
he  crossed  the  grounds  and  entered 
from  the  rear,  hopping  over  the  little 
patio  fence,  rapping  on  the  plate-glass 
door  for  admittance.  Says  Roberdeau, 
"It  was  as  if  he  was  Greta  Garbo  or 
something." 

The  producers'  friends  told  them 
that  they  were  crazy,  that  Malick  would 
never  finish  a  project.  But,  says  Geis- 
ler, "I  thought  we  were  working  with  a 
guy  who  was  one  of  the  few  true 
artists  of  the  20th  century.  It  wasn't  an 
easy  day's  work,  but  it  was  a  great 
day's  work.  Terry  was  the  Holy  Grail. 
He  was  thought  to  be  unfindable,  un- 
approachable, unconvincible.  Others 
had  failed;  we  would  be  successful.  We 
realized  how  much  that  might  mean  to 
our  careers." 

Malick,  still  not  entirely  won  over, 
had  plenty  of  caveats.  For  a  long  time  he 
would  not  allow  the  producers  to  keep  a 
sample  of  his  handwriting.  They  say  orig- 
inal copies  of  documents  bearing  his  pen- 
manship were  to  be  returned  to  him  with 
no  copies  made.  Handwritten  notes  were 
to  be  destroyed.  It  reminded  Roberdeau 
of  Badlands,  in  which  Sheen's  character 
would  never  sign  his  name  the  same  way 
twice  out  of  fear  of  forgery. 

Geisler  and  Roberdeau  practiced  what 
they  called  "method  producing,"  which 
consisted  of  elaborate  (and  expensive) 
trips,  flying  to  San  Francisco  to  see  the 
Kodo  Drummers,  visiting  an  Asian  col- 
lection at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  and  then  heading  on  to  Grafton, 
Vermont,  for  a  Sansho  the  Bailiff  editing 
session  while  they  ate  cheese  soup  and 
watched  the  leaves  turn.  They  booked 
Malick  into  the  best  hotels,  reserved  ta- 
bles at  the  finest  restaurants.  Sometimes 
he  took  such  first-class  service  for  grant- 
ed, but  occasionally  he  balked,  tried  to 
plan  his  own  trips,  or  rejected  a  car. 
They  sent  it  anyway. 


OPENING  SCENES 

Above,  Terry  Malick  (third 

from  right),  who  attended 

school  in  Austin,  Texas,  in  a 

high-school  play  at  St. 

Stephen's  Episcopal  School; 

right,  the  future  director,  who 

excelled  at  football.  Both 

photos  are  taken  from  his 

school's  1961  yearbook. 


"Terry  takes 
you  places  you 
never  go  with  regular 
people.  He's  interested  in 
everything  from  ants 
and  grass  to  philosophy/7 


«ne  day  in  the  fall  of  1990,  Malick  told 
the  producers  he  had  long  been  work- 
ing on  a  script  called  The  English- 
Speaker,  based  upon  Dr.  Josef  Breuer's 
well-known  19th-century  case  study  of 
Anna  O.,  a  hysteric.  In  Malick's  silent 
world  of  secrets,  this  script  was  especially 
personal,  private.  He  would  allow  no  one 
but  Geisler  to  read  it.  Of  the  project,  the 
producer  says,  "It's  as  if  he  had  ripped 
open  his  heart  and  bled  his  true  feelings 
onto  the  page."  It  is  indeed  a  remarkable 
script,  The  Exorcist  as  written  by  Dos- 
toyevsky.  So  when  Malick  said,  "Let's  do 
this,"  Geisler  and  Roberdeau,  drunk  on 
his  prose  poetry,  agreed,  paying  him 
$400,000. 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1990,  Malick 
had  turned  in  the  first  draft  of  Sansho 
the  Bailiff.  The  producers  knew  it  wasn't 
quite  there  yet,  but  in  early  1991  they 
sent  it  out  to  directors  Peter  Brook,  Peter 
Stein,  and  Ingmar  Bergman.  Each  turned 
it  down.  Undeterred,  the  producers  con- 
ceived the  ambitious  notion  of  staging 
the  play  as  a  workshop  and  inviting  the 


TERRY  MALtCK 
Tackle 


participation  of  the  world's  mas 

lers  of  set  design,  sound,  light 
ing,  and  choreography.  But  the 
still  needed  a  director. 

In  August  1992,  Geisler  am 
Roberdeau,  along  with  the  Ma 
icks— who  by  that  time  were  es 
tranged  and  living  separately 
met  up  at  the  music  festival  i 
Salzburg.  They  were  impresse* 
by  the  great  Andr/.ej  Wajda's  stag 
^^^_  ing  of  the  Polish  classi 
Wesele  and  were  famil 
iar  with  Wajda's  celebrat 
ed  trilogy—/!  Generation 
Kanal,  and  Ashes  an 
Diamonds— a  master 
piece  of  world  cinema 
Wajda  had  neve 
heard  of  Malick,  bu 
flew  to  New  York  i 
October  to  screen  Bad 
lands  and  Days  ofHeav 
en  at  the  Tribeca  Filn 
Center.  Afterward,  at  i 
nearby  restaurant,  hi 
agreed  to  direct  Sansfa 
the  Bailiff.  The  table 
were  covered  with  butcher  paper,  and  Waj 
da  drew  a  picture  with  crayons.  He  in 
scribed  it,  "For  Terry  from  Andrzej  Waj 
da."  Geisler  was  so  excited,  he  called  Mai 
ick  in  Austin,  saying:  "Next  stop,  Warsaw!" 

»n  a  cold  and  wintry  December  evening 
of  the  same  year,  the  Malicks  and  the 
producers  converged  on  Wajda's  famil) 
home  in  Warsaw.  Faded  photographs  o: 
ancestors  and  war  heroes  illuminated  b) 
flickering  candles  in  sconces  peered  dowr 
at  them  from  the  green  enameled  walls  as 
they  shared  a  traditional  dinner  with  Waj 
da  and  his  wife,  actress  Krystyna  Zachwa 
towicz,  two  enormous  dogs,  and  various 
friends  and  relatives  who  dropped  by. 

Malick,  who  detests  beets  and  fish  with 
bones— or  even  the  appearance  of  bones- 
seemed  ill  at  ease  as  the  guests  hungrily 
attacked  the  three  beet  dishes  (pickled 
and  roasted  beets,  as  well  as  borscht). 
four  varieties  of  herring,  along  with  kasha, 
duck,  and  10  or  so  other  delicacies.  The 
meal  was  washed  down  with  generous 
quantities  of  Polish  vodka,  which  Malick 
drank  sparingly. 

Wajda  felt  that  the  play  required  substan- 
tial revision.  He  expected  Malick  to  roll  up 
his  shirtsleeves  and  do  more,  do  better.  Sit- 
ting by  the  roaring  fire  after  the  sumptuous 
meal,  Wajda  turned  to  Malick  and  said 
"Terry,  what  you  need  to  do  to  Sansho  the 
Bailiff  \s  make  it  more  like  Shakespeare." 

Recalls  Geisler,  "That  was  the  begin 
ning  of  the  end." 

The  workshop  was  budgeted  at 
$600,000.  As  the  first  day  approached,  the 
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Our  passion  for  engineering  a  true  year-round 
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It's  also  evident  to  the  people  at  Strategic  Vision.  Sebring  Convertible  tied  for 
their  1998  Total  Quality  Award™  for  "Best  Ownership  Experience"  in  its  class.* 
From  its  double-layered  top  to  heated  mirrors  to  low-speed  traction  control,  the 
1999  Chrysler  Sebring  Limited  Convertible  is  engineered  to  be  driven  365  days 
a  year.  Visit  www.chryslercars.com  or  call  1.800CHRYSLER  (year- round, of  course). 


An  advanced  seal  system 
keeps  out  the  elements. 
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producers'  long-suffering  backers  abruptly 

pulled  OUt.  Still,  the  show  went  on.  True 
to  their  word,  ( leisler  and  Roberdeau  did 
manage  to  gather  some  remarkable  inter- 
national talents,  including  lighting  design- 
er Jennifei  Tipton,  sound  designer  Hans 
Peter  Kuhn,  and  a  collection  of  fine 
Asian-American  actors.  But  the  six-week 
workshop,  held  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy 
o\'  Music  (BAM)  in  November  of  1993,  was 
a  bust. 

The  relationship  between  Malick  and 
Wajda  quickly  deteriorated.  A  few  days 
into  the  workshop.  Michele  arrived 
from  Paris  to  see  her  husband.  To  her, 
it  seemed  that  Wajda  was  threatened 
by  Malick's  presence.  Malick  thought 
Wajda  didn't  understand  his  play;  he 
was  frustrated  by  how  little  the  direc- 
tor was  bringing  to  it.  He  was  angered 
by  what  he  regarded  as  Wajda's  conde- 
scending attitude— "You,  boy,  go  do 
your  rewrites." 

Wajda  spoke  English  to  Geisler  and 
Roberdeau,  but  never  a  word  to  Mal- 
ick, with  whom  he  conversed  through 
translators.  He  was  annoyed  that  Malick 
had  not  done  the  work  he  wanted.  Mal- 
ick insisted  on  doing  it  his  way,  but  he 
wasn't  the  director.  Says  Kuhn,  "Terry 
didn't  know  anything  about  theater,  and 
he  was  not  interested  in  learning.  He  was 
very  stubborn." 

On  the  last  day,  just  after  Michele  re- 
turned to  Paris,  Malick  asked  the  produc- 
ers for  a  limo.  Geisler  and  Roberdeau 
were  puzzled;  he  had  never  asked  for  a 
car  and  chauffeur  before.  They  were  flab- 
bergasted when  they  saw  it  was  for  Ecky 
Wallace,  an  Austin  woman  who  was  an 
old  friend  of  Malick's  from  St.  Stephen's. 
Later,  she  became  Malick's  girlfriend. 

The  workshop  cost  $800,000,  alienat- 
ed Malick,  and  left  the  producers  devas- 
tated, although  it  was  a  disaster  of  their 
own  making.  The  play  just  wasn't  ready. 
Geisler  and  Roberdeau  were  besieged  by 
angry  creditors— bam,  caterers,  travel 
agents,  publicists,  restaurants.  The  part- 
ners were  dead  broke.  They  sold  their 
furniture  to  meet  their  payroll;  Roberdeau 
sold  CDs  and  books  so  they  could  eat. 
One  creditor  managed  to  have  Geisler  ar- 
rested. He  was  led  from  his  town  house 
in  handcuffs,  marched  down  West  Ninth 
Street  in  Manhattan's  Greenwich  Village, 
and  thrown  in  jail  overnight  for  grand 
larceny,  a  charge  that  was  later  dis- 
missed. (In  April  1996,  Geisler  and  Ro- 
berdeau were  evicted  from  the  home  they 
shared.) 

Says  Roberdeau,  "It  was  ridiculous.  We 
were  sitting  on  all  these  assets  that  we  had 
sunk  our  money,  blood,  and  time  into.  It 
was  time  to  put  Terry  on  notice."  In  De- 
cember, they  began  to  press  Terry  about 


which  of  the  two  movie  projects  would  go 
fust.  The  English-Speaker  or  The  Thin  Red 

Line  Geisler,  who  was  closer  to  Malick, 
played  the  good  cop,  Roberdeau  the  bad. 
The  latter  angrily  told  the  director.  "Don't 
pretend  you're  not  a  participant  in  all  of 
this."  But,  says  Geisler,  Malick  blithely 
refused  "to  take  any  responsibility  what- 
soever. Our  problems  were  our  problems. 
He  had  forewarned  us  in  the  beginning 
that  his  timetable  would  be  his  timetable, 
and  if  we  were  still  standing  by  the  time 


'It  was  a  great  day's  work. 
Terry  was  the  Holy  Grail . . . 
unf  indable,  unapproachable, 
unconvincible." 


I  in,  At  the  time,  the  feeling  was  ih.iij 
since  the  film's  message  was  that  wai  del 
humanized  the  G.I.'S  anil  made  them! 
anonymous,  stars  would  not  be  used  mi 
the  picture.  The  producers  sent  then  two 
assistants  on  weekend  trips  to  the  Mid- 
west to  scout  fresh  faces,  corn-fed  boys 
at  spelling  bees  and  debating  contests.  It 
was  expensive,  but  it  was  a  way  of  mov- 
ing Malick  forward. 


March  of  1995  brought  a  reading  of 
The  Thin  Red  Line  at  Medavoy's 
home.  The  Malick  magic  worked 
its  spell.  The  reading  included  Martin 
Sheen  delivering  the  screen  directions, 
Kevin  Costner,  Will  Patton,  Dermot 
Mulroney,  Peter  Berg,  and  Lukas  Haas. 
Malick  was  nervous.  His  face  was 
flushed.  He  had  prepared  some  re- 
marks, but  when  he  stood  up  his  mind 


that  he  got  around  to 
directing  one  or  both  of 
the  movies,  that  would 
be  great." 

In  January  1995,  the 
producers  sent  Malick 
a  note,  begging  him  to 
allow  them  to  approach 
Mike  Medavoy,  who 
was  in  the  process  of 
setting  up  his  own  com- 
pany, Phoenix  Pictures, 
to  finance  The  English- 
Speaker  and/or  The  Thin  Red  Line.  They 
say  Malick  never  answered.  Geisler  and 
Roberdeau  borrowed  money  for  tickets 
and  flew  to  Los  Angeles,  arriving  in  a 
teeming  rainstorm.  Fallen  trees  blocked 
the  narrow  roads  that  thread  the  canyons 
of  Beverly  Hills.  Later  the  two  men  came 
to  feel  that  they  had  ignored  a  portent  of 
biblical  proportions.  But  Medavoy  agreed 
to  give  them  $100,000  to  secure  the  proj- 
ect for  his  company;  he  said  he  would 
back  The  Thin  Red  Line  with  the  other 
two  men  serving  as  producers. 

But  Sansho  the  Bailiff  had  badly  dam- 
aged the  relationship  between  Malick  and 
the  producers.  Geisler  and  Roberdeau,  ter- 
rified, made  herculean  efforts  to  mend 
fences.  By  the  following  year,  Malick's 
wounds  had  apparently  begun  to  heal,  and 
the  three  men  again  professed  affection  for 
one  another.  Geisler  and  Roberdeau  say 
that  Malick  asked  them  to  hire  him  to 
adapt  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  for  the  stage. 

The  producers  spoke  between  them- 
selves about  how  to  keep  the  pressure 
on,  how  to  steer  Malick  away  from  the- 
ater and  toward  starting  The  Thin  Red 


OUT  OF  LINE 

Terrence  Malick  in  May  1979,  at  the 
Cannes  festival,  where  he  was  promoting 
Days  of  Heaven.  Malick's  contract  with 
Twentieth  Century  Fox  stipulates  that  his 
image  cannot  be  used  in  the  promotion 
of  The  Thin  Red  Line. 


went  blank.  He  was  deeply  embarrassed 
and  looked  as  if  he  just  wanted  to  sur- 
vive to  the  end.  Observes  Roberdeau, 
"He  was  in  his  element,  but  he  was 
painfully  aware  that  everybody  was  look- 
ing at  him  as  the  master.  This  was  a  kind 
of  coming-out."  The  fact  that  Malick 
turned  up  at  all  was  a  symbolic  gesture 
that  somehow  made  The  Thin  Red  Line 
official.  But  there  was  still  a  long  road 
ahead. 

In  June,  a  five-day  workshop  was  sched- 
uled, also  at  Medavoy's.  A  few  weeks  be- 
fore it  was  due  to  begin,  Malick  said  he 
couldn't  sleep  at  night;  he  was  worried 
that  Geisler  and  Roberdeau  might  pro- 
duce Sansho  the  Bailiff 'before  he  finished 
it.  directed  by  someone  else.  They  say  he 
demanded  that  continued  on   paoi    211 
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EATON,  ALMA    Patient  #  25824 


HIEF  CONCERN-  EARLY  SIGNS  OF  AGING: 

rwn  discoloration  on  cheeks  and  bridge  of  nose  due  to  sun  damage. 
11  feels  dry.  Loss  of  firmness.  Wants  protection  against  further 
ns  of  aging. 


HCAL  HISTORY:   34  years  old.  Good  general  health.  No  known 
.  allergies.  History  of  excess  sun  exposure. 


sical  EXAM:  Normal/Combination  skin  with  sun  damage 
signs  of  premature  aging,  characterized  by  dehydration  and 
t-inflammatory  hyperpigmentation. 


murad's  RECOMMENDATION:  Follow  prescribed  daily 
care  regimen.  Avoid  excess  sun  exposure.  Use  sunblock 
r  round. 


HOME  MAINTENANCE  PROGRAM: 

Dr.  Murad's  Normal/Combination  Skincare  Regimen 


STEP  1      CLEANSE 
STEP  2      TONE 
STEP  3     TREAT 
TREAT 


Murad  Refreshing  Skin  Cleanser 

Murad  HydratingToner 

Murad  Combination  Skin  Formula 


TREAT  Murasome  Eye  Complex  10 

STEP  4     MOISTURIZE     Murad  Skin  Perfecting  Lotion 


STEP  5      PROTECT 


Murasun  Daily  Sunblock  with 
antioxidants  SPF  15 


RESULTS  AFTER  TWO  WEEKS:  Sun  damage  visibly 
reduced.  Skin  is  softer,  smoother  and  more  hydrated. 
Clarity  and  tone  significantly  improved. 


£/*/+ 


MOISTURIZE 


PROTECT 


CALL  1-888-42-MURAD  FOR  YOUR  PERSONAL  EVALUATION  OR  TURN  THE  PAGE 


DEVELOPED  BY  A  DOCTOR 
NOT  A  COSMETICS  COMPANY 


ia  Eaton  is  one  of  Dr.  Murad's  patients.  She  is  wearing  no  make-up  and  her  image  has  not  been  retouched.  Photo  depicts  results  after  only  two  weeks. 


murdD 

Affiliated  Skincare 


Free  Personalized  Skincare  Evaluation 


Dr.  Howard  Murad  is  one  of  the  country's  foremost  authorities  on 
skincare.  He  has  treated  more  than  40,000  patients  in  his  practice 
and  continues  to  conduct  extensive  research  to  develop  scien- 
tifically advanced  health,  beauty  and  personal  care  products.  Dr. 
Murad's  comprehensive  approach,  innovative  formulas  and  exclusive 


delivery  systems  have  produced  dramatic  results  restoring  a 
sustaining  beauty  and  wellness  for  people  around  the  world.  T 
following  are  the  questions  he  asks  his  new  patients  in  his  L 
Angeles  office.  In  order  to  evaluate  your  skin  properly,  we  need 
the  following  information: 


Patient  Information 


Name: 


Age  (Important): 


Address: 


City:. 


State: 


Telephone  number:    ( 


) 


e-mail  address: 


Sex:      □  F 

Zip  Code: 


Are  you  using  Retin-A  □,  Renova   □,  Benzoyl  Peroxide  D,  or  another  skin  medication? 

Do  you  take  birth  control  pills?    Dyes    □  no  Are  you  pregnant  or  breast  feeding?   Dyes    Qno 


Skin  Type 


1.  Your  skin  is:  (Please  check  only  one) 

a   □  Somewhat  oily  in  theT-zone  but  not  all  over 
b   □  Undeniably  oily  all  over,  even  the  cheek  area 
c   □  Noticeably  dry  all  over 
d   □  Oily  or  normal  with  patches  of  dry  areas 
e    □  Not  too  oily  and  not  too  dry  anywhere 

2.  Acne  Breakouts:  (Check  only  if  applicable) 

a   □  You  have  breakouts  once  in  a  while 

b   □  You  are  prone  to  breakouts 
at  least  once  a  month 

c    □  You  have  persistent  acne 


3.  Sensitivity: 

a  □  Your  skin  never  breaks  out  in  a  rash 
when  using  new  soaps  or  perfumes 

b  □  Your  skin  rarely  breaks  out  in  a  rash 
when  using  new  soaps  or  perfumes 

c  □  Your  skin  always  breaks  out  in  a  rash 
when  using  new  soaps  or  perfumes 

4.  Your  pores  are: 

(Look  closely  in  a  well-lit  mirror) 

a   □  Barely  noticeable 

b   □  Larger  around  the  nose  and  chin  area 

c   □  Large  and  visible  all  over 


5.  After  washing  your  skin  is: 

(Check  only  if  applicable) 

a  □  Oily  in  theT-zone  a  few  hours  latei 

b  □  Oily  all  over  in  about  10  minutes 

c  □  Flaky 

d  □  Very  irritated  and  red 

6.  Do  seasonal  changes  affect 
your  skin? 

a  □  Yes.  I  am  drier  in  the  winter  and 
more  oily  in  the  summer. 

b   □  No.  I  do  not  notice  a  difference. 


Special  Concerns 


You  have  areas  of  darker  brown  (not  red)  discoloration. 

□    yes 


8.  If  you  hold  the  underside  of  your  right  forearm  against  the  top 
of  your  left  forearm  the  top  seems  darker  and  more  freckled. 

a     □    yes 

b     Q    no 

9.  Pinch  the  skin  on  the  top  side  of  your  hand.  Does  it  take  longer 
than  1  second  to  bounce  back? 

a     □    yes 
b     D    no 


Evaluating  Your  Over-All  Health 


10.  Lightly  brush  a  make-up  brush  across  your  eyelid. 
Does  your  skin  feel  less  "firm"  than  it  used  to? 

a    □  yes 
b     □    no 

11.  Look  in  the  mirror.  Smile  and  squint,  then  release. 
Do  you  notice  signs  of  aging  around  the  eye  area? 

a    □    yes 
b     □    no 

12.  None  of  these  concerns  apply  to  you  but  you  are 
still  interested  in  general  preventative  maintenance. 

a     □    yes 
b     □    no 


13.  How  often  do  you  exercise?      14.  How  much  water  do  you  drink?      15.  Do  you  currently  take  vitamins?      16.  How  would  you  describe 

your  overall  level  of  stres: 

a    □  Frequently  a    □  8  glasses  a  day  a    D  yes 

b    □  Occasionally  b    □  4  glasses  a  day  b    Q  no  ~~    ow 

„r-ir^  r-    n  i     i  .i  B    □  Medium 

c    D  Rarely  to  never  c    □  1  glass  a  day 

c    DHigh 


Fill  Out  The  Form  And  Contact  Us  For  Your  Free  Evaluation 


Mail  it  in: 

Murad,  Inc.    Attn:  Dept.  MD25 

P.O.  Box  1630 

Manhattan  Beach,  CA  90267 


Call  it  in: 


1-888-42- MURAD 


Ask  about  our  special  offer. 


Goto: 

www.murad.com 

Fax  it  in: 
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Newport 

Polished  stainless  steel 
case  and  bracelet, 
Swiss  quartz  movement 
screw-down  crown ; 
water-resistant  to  50  m, 
scratch-resistant  sapphire  crystal. 
The  Newport  collection  from  495  $. 
Models  illustrated  :  795  $. 
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Michel  Herbelin 

CREATEUR       HORLOGER 

PariS 


e  Padis  Jewelry 

Plus 
Francisco,  CA 
00-500-GEMS 


Michel  Herbelin  USA  Inc.  -  Tel  800  725  7047 


Norman  Goodman  and  Company 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

213-624-2331 


A.E.S.  Jewelry 

La  Jolla,  CA 

619-459-5511 


Mall  Time 

Canoga  Park,  CA 

818-347-4275 


Chronographs 

Polished  solid  stainless  steel 

case.  Swiss  quartz  movement. 

Solid  stainless  steel 

bracelet  or  leather 

strap  with 

deployant  clasp. 

Scratchproof 

sapphire  crystal. 

Screw  down  crown. 

Water  resistant 

to  50  meters. 

Date.  Split  and 

add  functions. 


Exceptional 

Timepieces 


Michel  Herbelin,  a  lover  of  the  sea  inspired  by 


distant  horizons  and  majestic  yachts,  created 
the  Newport  watch. 

Their  high  quality  production,  assembly  and 
finishing    are    immediately    apparent.    Every 


etail  is  essential,  coming  together  to  form  a 
lerfect  timepiece  of  hand  polished  steel.  By 
cultivating  a  very  personal  style,  Michel  Herbelin 
has  become  the  French  leader  in  beautiful 


watches. 


Curved  solid  stainless  style  case. 

Swiss  quartz  movement. 

Solid  stainless  steel  bracelet 

or  leather  strap 

with  deployant  clasp. 

Scratchproof 

sapphire  crystal. 

Screw  down  crown. 

Water  resistant 

to  50  meters. 
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Michel  Herbelin  USA  Inc.  Tel  800  725  7047 


letter  from  LA. 


Bnued  from  pagi    M4    his  producers 

quish  all  rights  to  the  play  to  him. 

•ler  says.  "Terry  would  have  drawn  a 

in  the  sand,  and  The  Thin  Red  Line 

idn't   be   happening  today."   By  this 

,  they  had  invested  nearly  $1  million 

a  decade's  effort  in   The  Thin  Red 

.  They  agreed  to  his  terms. 

lans  for  the  film  workshop  proceeded. 

day  Brad  Pitt  dropped  by.  Malick 

Johnny   Depp  at  the  Book  Soup 

0,  on  Sunset.  Recalls  Geisler,  "Depp 
rally  said  to  Malick,  'Let's  sign  this 
in;  you  tell  me  where  to  show  up, 

1,  what  to  play.'  After  Depp  and  Pitt 
ided  the  affirmation  Terry  needed,  it 
easier  to  get  him  to  meet  with  other 
s."  But  there  was  a  downside  to  stars; 


t  the  Beverly  Hills 

otel,  Malick  would  enter 
rom  the  rear.  'It  was 
is  if  he  was  Greta  Garbo 
ir  something/7  says 
Roberdeau. 


tier  told  the  suddenly  starstruck  di- 
t,  "You're  going  to  compromise  the 

<e."  Finally  Malick  gave  in.  According 
source,  Malick  said,  "The  audience 

>;now  that  Pitt's  going  to  wake  up  after 
eath  scene  and  collect  his  $  1  million." 
it  word  had  gotten  out  that  Costner, 
and  Depp  were  up  for  roles  in  The 
Red  Line,  and  a  feeding  frenzy  began 
lg  male  actors.  Geisler  and  Roberdeau 
even  getting  calls  from  actresses. 
re  are  no  actresses  in  it,"  Roberdeau 

I  one  agent.  "There's  only  a  photo- 

n  of  a  woman  in  one  scene."  Without 
ng  a  beat,  the  agent  said,  "She'll  play 
She'll  be  the  photograph." 
e-production  moved  slowly,  with 
:k  displaying  his  characteristic  reluc- 
!  to  make  decisions.  Says  a  source, 
yas  hard  for  him  to  say  something 
ite.  He  would  couch  [his  ambiva- 
]  in  a  way  that  was  very  compelling 
ie  surface,  all  about  being  delicate, 
le  speaks  so  idiomatically  that  some- 

li  you  get  caught  up  in  the  beauty  of 
he's  saying,  but  fundamentally  it 
hard  to  get  him  to  commit  to 
s."  He  met  with  scores  of  actors. 
:ach  of  them,  "There  is  no  one  whom 
nire  more." 
ound  the  beginning  of  1996.  Malick 


phoned  Michele  in  Paris  and  told  her  he 
wanted  a  divorce.  It  did  not  come  as  a 
complete  surprise.  There  had  been  prob- 
lems since  her  days  in  Austin.  But  she 
claims  when  she  had  asked  Malick  if 
things  had  changed  between  them,  he  had 
always  said,  "No,  no,  no." 

Malick  was  inching  toward  production, 
but  there  were  still  unresolved  issues. 
As  soon  as  Medavoy  got  involved, 
Geisler  says,  a  turf  war  broke  out.  It  was 
one  that,  without  Malick's  support,  Geisler 
and  Roberdeau  would  inevitably  lose.  Med- 
avoy says  he  welcomed  the  participation  of 
Geisler  and  Roberdeau.  "I  did  everything  to 
keep  them  on,"  he  says.  "I  took  them  out 
to  lunch.  I  said,  'Here's  your  chance  to 
really  learn  how  to  make  a  movie.'" 

But  Geisler  and  Roberdeau  had  no 
experience  with  a  project  of  this  scale. 
Medavoy  hired  his  friend,  veteran  pro- 
ducer George  Stevens  Jr.,  whom  Mal- 
ick had  known  and  liked  since  the 
late  60s.  (Stevens  had  invested  in  Bad- 
lands. )  He  was  to  supervise  the  produc- 
tion, which  would  largely  take  place  in 
Queensland,  Australia,  and  cost  about 
$55  million. 

Medavoy  asked  Geisler  and  Ro- 
berdeau to  share  their  producers'  cred- 
it with  Stevens.  They  refused. 

In  the  fall  of  1996,  according  to 
Geisler,  Malick  called  him  and  said 
that  he  was  once  again  having  trouble 
sleeping.  Now  he  was  worried  about  The 
English-Speaker.  He  feared  that,  since  his 
exclusive  five-year  directing  option  had 
lapsed  at  the  end  of  1995,  the  producers 
might  turn  it  over  to  another  director. 

"I  thought  he  wanted  me  to  say  a  few 
words  of  love  and  reassurance,"  recalls 
Geisler.  But  he  says  Malick  made  it  clear 
that  he  would  not  proceed  with  The  Thin 
Red  Line  unless  the  producers  extended 
his  right  to  direct  The  English-Speaker  in 
perpetuity.  The  producers  refused. 

"Terry  said  that  if  we  ultimately  pro- 
duced one  of  the  three  projects  with  him, 
we  should  feel  ourselves  lucky,"  Geisler  re- 
members, summing  up  an  exchange  with 
Malick.  "I  said,  'You're  scaring  me  now, 
because  you're  making  me  feel  as  if  you 
have  no  intention  ever  of  developing  San- 
sho  or  directing  Tlie  English-Speaker,  which 
was  not  the  spirit  in  which  these  other 
projects  were  commissioned.'" 

Medavoy  agreed  with  them,  told  Malick 
that  if  he  felt  so  strongly  about  The  English- 
Speaker  he  should  buy  the  script  back  or 
enter  into  a  partnership  with  the  producers. 
But  Malick  was  adamant,  denied  he  had 
any  ulterior  motives,  and  held  out  a  carrot. 
Again,  according  to  Geisler,  he  said,  "We'll 
clean  our  wound  to  the  bone,  proceed  to- 
gether on  The  Tliin  Red  Line  without  doubt 


Meet 
—at  last — 

the  world's     I 
most  famous 
unknown  woman. 


Discover  the  private  Marilyn  Monroe, 
revealed  through  dozens  of  untapped 
sources — including  diaries,  letters, 
exclusive  interviews  with  the  men 
in  her  life,  and  even  the  intimate 
revelations  of  her  psychiatrist. 
Barbara  Learning,  bestselling  author 
of  Katharine  Hepburn,  paints  a 
complex,  sympathetic  portrait  that 
will  change  everything  you've  ever 
thought  about  our  most  enduring 
icon  of  American  sexuality. 

"A  dramatic,  psychologically  astute 
biography  of  the  troubled  sex 
symbol....  Learning's  research  is 
extensive  and  innovatively 
interpreted....  A  touch  of  genius." 
— Kirkus  Reviews 
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or  suspicion  We  will  now  be  speaking  pilot 
to  pilot.  I  don't  want  to  jump  out  and  sec 
that  you're  still  on  the  plane.  We'll  be  able 
to  jump  out  of  the  plane  together."  Ro 
berdeau  broke  in,  saying,  "I  feci  like  I've  al- 
readj  jumped  out  of  the  plane.  I'm  on  the 
ground  with  my  legs  broken." 

Geisler  consoled  himself  with  fantasies 
about  the  glorious  day  when  The  Thin  Red 
Line  would  finally  open,  "A  Terrence  Mal- 
ick  picture,  produced  by  Robert  Geisler 
and  John  Roberdeau."  He  explains:  "Dur- 
ing those  years  of  stress,  selling  furniture 
and  books  and  CDs,  I  got  through  it  be- 
cause 1  said,  'Bring  Malick 
back  and,  oh,  what  a  day 
it  will  be.  What  a  reward 
we'll  have.  We'll  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  speak 
pilot  to  pilot.'" 

Principal  photography 
was  to  begin  on  June 
23,  1997.  Phoenix  had  a 
deal  with  Sony,  which  was 
slated  to  co-finance  the  pic- 
ture. Geisler  and  Rober- 
deau  learned  from  a  story 
in  Variety  that  Sony  president  John  Calley 
had  pulled  his  company  out  of  the  film. 
They  say  they  faxed  the  article  to  Malick 
in  Australia,  where  he  was  scouting  loca- 
tions. He  flew  to  Los  Angeles  immediate- 
ly and  pressed  Medavoy,  who  admitted 
he  didn't  have  the  financing.  Geisler  and 
Roberdeau  claim  that  Malick  was  furious 
with  his  old  friend,  and  asked  them  if, 
contractually,  he  could  take  the  film  away 
from  Medavoy. 

Medavoy  responds,  "I  don't  know  if 
that's  true  or  not,  because  Terry  never 
mentioned  it  to  me.  1  had  told  Terry  that 
we  ran  the  risk  of  not  doing  it  at  Sony,  and 
since  he  was  in  Australia  and  unavailable,  I 
waited  until  he  got  back  to  tell  him  that  it 
wasn't  going  to  be  Sony,  but  that  we  would 
find  another  distributor." 

In  any  event,  Malick,  Medavoy,  and 
Stevens  {sans  Geisler  and  Roberdeau) 
were  obliged  to  pitch  the  project, 
something  Malick  had  hoped  to  avoid. 
Fox  2000  president  Laura  Ziskin  agreed 
to  pick  up  the  film,  but  required  the 
presence  of  some  stars.  They  would  play 
supporting  roles  while  lower-wattage  ac- 
tors, such  as  Elias  Koteas,  Adrien  Brody, 
and  Jim  Caviezel,  took  on  the  main 
parts.  The  last  stone  had  been  cleared 
from  the  path. 

"In  May  of  1997,  we  were  working  our 
hearts  out  in  New  York,  and  I  saw  that 
people  were  beginning  to  move  to  Aus- 
tralia," says  Geisler.  "We  called  Phoenix. 
Under  no  circumstances  were  we  to  be  in 
Australia,  ever!  I  called  Terry  and  said, 
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THE  PLAY'S  THE  THING 
Above,  Terrence  Malick  with 
actors  in  Sansho  the  Bailiff  at 
the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music 
in  1993;  left,  Mike  Medavoy, 
whose  Phoenix  Pictures  made 
The  Thin  Red  Line. 


"Malick  had  forewarned 
us  in  the  beginning 
that  his  timetable  would 
be  his  timetable.77 


'What  we  just  heard  doesn't  square  with 
either  our  recent  situation,  in  which  you 
seemed  to  rely  upon  me,  if  not  hourly,  at 
least  every  other  day,  nor  our  relationship 
over  the  last  10  or  20  years.'  We  just  want- 
ed the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  say  'Action!' 
for  the  first  time  in  20  years,  feeling  we 
had  earned  that,  and  he  would  not  be 
there  were  it  not  for  John  and  me. 

"Basically  he  said  I  should  be  grateful 
to  him  for  directing  this  movie.  It  was  not 
what  he  expected  to  direct,  he  didn't  want 
to,  he  was  doing  it  only  for  me.  I  said, 
'Terry,  this  is  going  to  sound  melodramatic 
and  biblical,  but  let  me  put  it  to  you  like 
this:  I  feel  like  Moses.  I  led  this  fucking 
movie  through  the  desert,  and  now  the  fun 
starts,  everybody  else  is  walking  into  the 
promised  land.'  He  said,  'Bobby,  there  is 
no  one  for  whom  I  have  more  admiration 
than  you.  No  one  speaks  the  truth  to  me 
like  you  do,  Bobby.'"  Essentially,  says 
Geisler,  Malick  blamed  it  on  Medavoy. 

Geisler  continues,  "To  be  really  theatri- 
cal about  it,  this  sums  up  my  whole  life 
with  Terry  Malick."  He  takes  out  a  small 
manila  envelope  and  turns  it  upside  down, 


spilling  a  handful  of  brightly  colored  pills, 
like  M&Ms,  onto  the  table.  He  slowly 
counts  out  17,  some  of  which  are  vitamins. 
"Several  years  ago,  I  didn't  take  anything," 
he  says.  "My  face  has  started  falling  off. 
High  blood  pressure,  diabetes,  I  got  fat,  I 
drink  too  much.  I'm  never  going  to  get 
over  this.  We  were  co-dependent.  I  don't  like 
to  think  this  about  myself,  but  we  were 
members  of  a  cult."  Adds  Roberdeau,  "We 
were  the  high  priests  of  it.  I'm  the  cardinal 
of  Bobby's  Malick  cult." 

Hisputes  between  directors  and  produc- 
ers are,  as  is  well  known,  common  in 
the  film  business.  But  what  happened 
next  was  a  little  strange.  Several  journalists 
visited  the  set,  among  them  Josh  Young 
from  Entertainment  Weekly.  Shortly  there 
after.  Young  received  a  copy  of  a  peculiar 
statement  from  the  set  on  Tlie  Thin  Red 
Line  stationery,  and  a  later  letter,  unsigned 
The  statement  said,  in  part:  "Bobby  Geis- 
ler and  John  Roberdeau  are  imposters  and 
confidence  men  who  have  no  connection 
with  Mr.  Malick  and  who  have  had  only  a 
distant  one  in  the  past.  Journalists  should 
beware  of  letting  these  tricksters  promote 
their  own  careers  by  using  Mr.  Malick's 
name  ..."  The  letter  attacks  them  for 
crediting  themselves  "as  the  reason  [Mal- 
ick] has  returned  to  filmmaking,"  and 
credits  Ecky  Wallace  instead. 

It  seems  extremely  unlikely  that  Malick 
would  have  lent  himself  to  so  bizarre  an  ex- 
ercise as  this  one.  But  regardless  of  who 
wrote  the  statement,  it  reflects  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  around  Malick.  Says 
Medavoy,  "The  [producers]  were  really  re^ 
sourceful  in  getting  to  Terry  and  putting 
the  impetus  into  it,  but  I  don't  think  they 
convinced  him  to  make  the  movie,  maybe 
Ecky  did.  I  don't  know.  But  one  thing's  for 
sure:  he  came  to  it  himself,  and  it  wasn't 
about  money,  it  was  about  passion." 

Says  Clayton  Townsend,  Oliver  Stone's 
producer,  who  worked  on  pre-production, 
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"Geisler  and  Roberdeau  are  two  guys  who 
live  in  their  own  world,  They're  very  pre- 
tentious Fellows  and  take  great  pride  in 
their  paper  presentations.  They  just  had  a 
knack  tor  putting  on  a  lot  of  people  along 
the  way.  I  tried  to  slay  clear  of  theni." 

Adds  one  source,  "There  arc  a  lot  of 
people  Geisler  and  Roberdeau  owed  mon- 
ey to.  The  fact  is,  they  might  have  had  the 
police  after  them  if  this  picture  hadn't  been 
set  up.  They  are  the  great  spenders  of  the 
Western  world.  They  didn't  have  enough 
money  to  pay  for  the  office  help,  but  you 
ask  them  to  go  out  and  get  you  a  list  of  ac- 
tors and  they  Federal  Express  you  a  book 
full  of  pictures  in  a  $200  binder.  The  two 
guys  are  trying  to  get  their  careers  started 
on  Terry.  They  wore  out  their  welcome." 

Adds  another  source,  "It  wasn't  that  they 
were  banned  from  the  set.  They  hadn't  been 
involved  for  a  year 
prior  to  the  shooting, 
except  in  their  own 
minds.  They're  peo- 
ple Terry  got  involved 
with  and  wishes  he 
hadn't.  Terry  said 
that  not  only  did  they 
not  bring  him  back, 
their  being  around 
was  discouraging  him 
from  coming  back." 

The  source  adds  that  Geisler  and  Ro- 
berdeau were  working  at  cross-purposes 
with  Phoenix.  For  example,  he  claims 
that  the  production  was  waiting  for  the 
delivery  of  uniforms,  which  never  came. 
When  the  supplier  was  called,  he  said  he 
had  been  fired  by  Roberdeau.  (Geisler 


"The  artistic  virtuosity 
of  The  Thin  Red  Line 
is  stunning.  This  one  is 
just  mesmerizing/7 


denies  this.)  Another  source  says  thai 
Geisler  and   Roberdeau  were  asked  to 

give   Adrien    Brody,   an    actor   they    had 

recommended,  a  tape  of  // Posto,  a  film 
that  Malick  wanted  him  lo  see.  Instead 
they  arranged  a  screening  and  dinner  at 
the  Royalton  Hotel  in  New  York  lor  a 
do/en  people.  Malick  was  reportedly  fu- 
rious that  they  had  "improved"  on  Ins 
instruction. 

Adrien  Brody  plays  Fife,  a  major  char- 
acter in  the  novel  Jones  modeled  him  af- 
ter himself.  Now  his  scenes  have  been 
reduced,  and  the  film,  not  unlike  Oliver 
Stone's  1986  Platoon,  turns  on  the  conflict 
between  idealism  and  cynicism  as  embod- 
ied in  the  clash  between  two  characters- 
Welsh,  who  is  played  by  Sean  Penn,  and 
Witt,  who  is  played  by  Jim  Caviezel.  (Ca- 
viezel  and  Elias  Koteas,  who  plays  Staros, 
are  the  two  actors 
whose  performances 
are  generating  ad- 
vance praise.) 

Although  people 
around  Malick  now 
say  that  it  was, 
among  other  things, 
Geisler  and  Rober- 
deau's  problems  with 


creditors  that  estranged  the  director,  their 

phone  logs  reveal  that  he  was  calling1 
theni  frequently,  often  two  or  three  limes 
a  day,  as  much  as  a  year  alter  The  New\ 
York  Observer  went  public  with  their  fi 
nancial  woes,  right  up  to  the  start  of 
production. 

The  producers  think  Malick  got  rid  of 
them  because  of  their  close  relation- 
ship with  Michele.  Says  Cieisler,  "We 
and  Michele  got  divorced  around  the 
same  time.  We  got  the  call  and  Michele 
got  the  call.  A  chapter  was  closed  and  a 
chapter  was  opened."  Geisler  and  Rober- 
deau are  contractually  allowed  to  thank 
four  people  in  the  credits.  Michele  Malick 
was  one  of  the  people  they  selected.  Ac-| 
cording  to  Geisler,  when  Terry  heard  about 
all  of  this,  he  threatened  to  take  his  name 
off  the  picture. 

Concludes  Geisler,  "Terry's  writing  is 
obsessed  with  mercy  and  sacrifice  and 
love  and  courage  and  comradeship,  but 
that  just  doesn't  square  with  who  he  is: 
utterly  unmerciful.  But  great  artists  are| 
not  necessarily  always  nice  people." 

The  fact  is,  we'll  probably  never  know 
the  entire  truth  about  this  relationship.! 
But  one  thing  is  clear:  Malick  and  theft* 
producers,  who  did  manage  to  re- 
tain their  screen  credit,  were  made 
for  each  other.  His  genius  sparked 
their  ambition;  their  ambition 
cleared  his  path  back  to  filmmak- 
ing. Geisler  and  Roberdeau  en- 
snared Malick  in  a  web  of  love 
that  he  may  have  come  to  experi- 
ence as  obligation,  and  he  broke 
loose.  They  tried  to  seduce  him, 
become  the  circumference  of  his 
life,  but  he  seduced  them  and  be- 
came the  center  of  theirs.  As  play- 
wright Charles  Mee  Jr.,  who  wrote 
four  drafts  of  The  White  Hotel,  puts  it, 
"When  Bobby  and  John  first  encounter 
an  artist,  they  are  so  appreciative,  they 
are  so  generous,  but  there  comes  a  time 
when  they  would  like  some  consideration 
in  return,  and  if  they  don't  get  it,  they  feel 
dissed.  There  comes  a  test  of  love— that 
most  people  fail." 

The  fact  is,  the  director  has  returned 
and,  despite  his  long  absence,  brought 
The  Thin  Red  Line  in  on  time  and  on 
budget.  The  much  discussed  result  is  a 
"meditation  on  men  and  war,"  as  Laura 
Ziskin  calls  it,  as  far  from  Saving  Private 
Ryan,  the  year's  other  big  war  movie,  as 
you  can  get.  "The  technical  virtuosity  of 
Saving  Private  Ryan  is  stunning,"  she 
continues.  "The  artistic  virtuosity  of  The 
Thin  Red  Line  is  equally  stunning. 
There's  a  kind  of  hypnotic  quality  to 
Malick's  movies,  and  this  one  is  just 
mesmerizing."  D 
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Name  and  occupation:  Penelope  Cru/.  actre; 

!4.  Provenance:  Madrid.  Previous  Continental  hi 

edro  Almodovar's  Live  Flesh,  .1.  .1.  Bigas  Luna 

Jamon,  Janion.  and  Fernando  Trueba' 

Oscar-winning  comedy.  Belle  Epoque.  Now  " 

in  her  first  English-language  feature:  Stephen^ 

Western  drama,  The  Hi-Lo  Country,  shirring  Woody 

Harrelson,  Patricia  Arquctte.  and  Billy  Crudup. 

Are  you  a  Frears-ophile?  "I  have  seen  Dangerous  Liaisons. 

like.  14  times.  I  will  be  grateful  to  him  all  my  life 

for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  work  with  him. 

To  me.  he's  a  genius."  How  Cruz's  summer  resembled  a  scene 

from  Roninrln  Spain,  we  have  a  lot  of  problems 

with  paparazzi.  When  1  work,  I  think  of  it  as  part 

of  my  work,  but  they  are  around  all  the  lime. 

This  summer  I  had  three  cars  after  me  ever)  day. 

all  around  Spain.  It  was  absurd."  Why,  despite  being 

chased  by  rabid  cameramen,  Cruz  still  believes  there's  no 

business  like  show  business:  "I  think  it  is  a  privilege. 

Not  everybody  can  do  what  the)  want  to  c\o 

and  still  eat.  I'm  very  lucky.  And  it's 

getting  bettor  and  better."' 
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Central  Casting 

Brazilian  director  Walter  Salles's 
New  New  Cinema 


alter  Salles  lias  been  compared  lo  Vittorio  De  Sica  and  Jean-Luc 
Godard  by  international  him  critics,  and  hailed  as  the  avatar  of 
a  Novo  Cinema  Novo,  or  New  New  Cinema,  in  his  native 
Brazil.  His  third  feature  film,  Central  Station,  a  $2.9  million  gem 
produced  by  Arthur  Cohn  and  distributed  by  Sony  Pictures 
Classics— it  opens  on  November  12  in  Los  Angeles  and  Novem- 
ber 20  in  New  York— won  the  Golden  Bear  for  best  film  at  the 
Berlin  Film  Festival,  received  tumultuous  standing  ovations  at  the  Sundance, 
Telluride,  and  Toronto  festivals,  and  is  already  being  touted  as  an  Oscar  con- 
tender for  best  foreign-language  film.  The  story  of  an  aging  former  school- 
teacher who  writes  letters  for  illiterates  at  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  train  station 

and  a  nine-year-old  homeless  boy  who  ca- 
joles her  into  taking  him  on 
a  bus  trip  through  Brazil's 
bleak  Northeast  in  search  of 
his  father,  Central  Station  is 
heart-rending  without  being 
saccharine;  politically  aware 
and  entertaining;  raw  but 
beautiful.  This  achievement  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  given 
that  Salles  was  born  into  one 
of  Brazil's  richest  and  most 
powerful  families:  his  father, 
Walther  Moreira  Salles,  was 
Brazil's  ambassador  to  Washing- 
ton and  Paris;  his  late  mother, 
Elizinha  Goncalves,  was  the 
Babe  Paley  of  Rio  high  society,  a 
perfectionist  hostess  renowned  for 
her  style.  "I  think  if  you  come 
from  a  privileged  background  you 
have  to  take  a  stand,"  says  the  42- 
year-old  director,  who  studied  film- 
making at  the  Annenberg  School 
for  Communication  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Southern  California  and  made 
TV  documentaries  on  Kurosawa 
and  Fellini  before  venturing  into 
feature  films.  "But  we're  beyond  the 
age  of  dogmatism,  and  if  you're  di- 
dactic about  the  message,  the  public 
is  so  intelligent  it  decodifies  the  film 
as  being  patronizing.  I  hate  to  be  put 
in  that  position  as  a  spectator— that's 
why  I  won't  do  it  as  a  filmmaker. 
That  doesn't  mean  you  should  evade 
the  social  issues  that  are  so  blatantly 
there.  I  come  from  a  class  that  in 
general  doesn't  understand  the  com- 
plexity of  Brazilian  society.  What 
amazed  me  about  the  reaction  of  cer- 
tain people  from  this  higher  milieu 
was  that  they  really  don't  know  the 
country.  They  came  to  me  and  said, 
'Well,  I  didn't  know  this  existed.' 
It  does  exist."   —bob  colacello 
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Muhammad  Ali 

with  wife  Lonnie  Ali  and  Mike 

Wallace  at  the  Amnesty 

International  Media  Spotlight 

Awards  in  New  York. 


Lee  Radziwill  and 
Carolyn  Bessette  Kennedy 
at  Grand  Central. 


Harrison  Ford 
and  wife  Melissa 
Mathison  at 
the  Amnesty 
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PARTY    CENTRAL 

D  the  19th  century  the  boundaries  of  New  York 
society  were  prescribed  by  Caroline  Schermer- 
horn  Astor,  who  took  the  greatest  joy  in  select- 
ing—along with  her  lord  chamberlain,  Ward 
McAllister— the  400  citizens  of  Manhattan  who 
were  rich,  grand,  beautiful,  and  well  mannered 
enough  to  squeeze  into  her  Fifth  Avenue  ball- 
room. One  hundred  years  later,  the  limits  of  soci- 
ety have  expanded  just  a  bit:  it  would  take  a  room 
the  size  of  a  Beaux  Arts  train  station  to  entertain 
Manhattan's  smart  set— and,  in  the  early  autumn, 
such  an  event  took  place  when  the  Municipal  Art 
Society  held  a  gala  to  mark  the  restoration  of 
Grand  Central  Terminal.  Hillary  Rodham  Clin- 
ton, Brooke  Astor  (the  widow  of  Caroline  Astor 's 
grandson),  Caroline  Kennedy  Schlossberg,  and 
Steven  and  Tom  Florio  presided  over  the  event, 
which  was  attended  by  approximately  three  times 
the  number  of  celebrants  at  a  typical  1880s  Astor 
event— but  (no,  society  isn't  dead)  about  60,000 
fewer  people  than  you  might 
find  traipsing  though  Grand 
Central  on  a  typical  evening. 


John  F.  Kennedy  Jr. 

and  Caroline  Kennedy 

Schlossberg. 
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Victor  Drai  and 
Warren  Beatty  at  the 
Lindbergh  party. 


Liz  Smith  and 
John  Berendtatthe 
Municipal  Art 
Society  gala. 


Brooke  Astor 


Fiona  Lewis,  Lindbergfi         t. 
author  A.  Scott  Berg,  and 
Lauren  Bacall. 


Lee  Radziwill 

and  Herbert  Ross  at 

Grand  Central. 
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^M  sary  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray's  chef 
—  *»  ^d'oeuvre,  Ptrm'/y  Ffl/r  Herein,  we  resuscitate  the 
great  novel's  cunning,  grasping,  social-climbing  star,  Becky 
Sharp,  refitting  her  for  the  modern  era.  Luckily  for  Becky, 
times  haven't  changed  much— just  names  and  appetizers. 
There  is  no  more  Miss  Pinkerton's  academy,  no  Crawley 
Manor,  and  London  society  has  broken  down,  but  in  New 
York  there  are  modern  social  ladders  to  scale,  and  more 
than  enough  diversion  to  occupy  a  poor  orphaned  girl's 
active  mind. 


Ik  Which'Becky  Sharp  .and  Amy  Sedixy 

Leave  School  ,  Becky  wra  a  Teskec  of  Jmhmtewce 

andAmyaDeceee  ofEecret 

. . .  Thus  saying,  Becky  threw  the  little  Vuitton  trunk  she  had 
had  for  so  long  into  the  back  of  the  black-on-black  Navigator 
and  turned  to  Amy,  who  had  begun  to  sniffle  as  she  gazed  at 
the  stately  college  gates  across  the  street. 

"Amy,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  she  said  curtly.  "Get  in  the 
car." 

"But  to  think  I  might  never  see  Brown— or  Rhode  Is- 
land—again," whimpered  Amy. 
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"Step  on  it,  won't  you,  Joe?" 
Becky  Sharp  takes  flight  down  1-95 
to  her  new  life  in  New  York. 

"This  town!"  Becky  said  with  a  mighty  harrumph.  "Prov- 
idence in  name  alone!" 

At  this,  Amy's  brother  Joseph,  who  had  up  to  now  been 
waiting  distractedly,  jangling  the  car  keys,  turned  to  look  at 
Becky  Sharp  with  new  eyes;  he  admired  her  arching  bow  of 
a  mouth,  painted  dark  with  Vamp,  as  if  her  lips  were  being 
strung  to  let  another  arrow  fly.  He  opened  the  passenger 
door  for  her;  she  stepped  up,  only  to  pause.  "I  shouldn't," 
she  said.  "Amy,  dear,  you  must  ride  shotgun— it's  only  right." 

"I  don't  mind,"  said  Amy,  who  had  now  turned  her  sor- 
rowful gaze  down  College  Hill  and  over  the  city. 

"O.K.,  then,"  said  Becky,  leaping  into  the  front  seat.  "At 
least  take  my  Walkman." 

"That's  so  thoughtful  of  you,  Becky,"  said  Amy  with  her 
customary  sincerity.  "I  will." 

With  all  of  them  in,  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  on 
the  bridge  heading  toward  Interstate  95,  southward-bound. 

"Oh,  Becky,"  said  Amy.  "Here's  your  diploma.  You  left  it 
in  the  apartment."  The  fair  girl  handed  the  black  leatherette 
folder  up  to  her  friend.  "Diplomacy!"  sneered  Becky,  taking 
the  thing  and  flinging  it  out  the  window;  it  spiraled  like  a  dy- 
ing bat  into  the  murky  water  below. 

"Step  on  it,  won't  you,  Joe?"  she  enjoined  sweetly  . . . 

Chapter  11 

In  Which  Becky  T&auzes  Ber  Ambition  to 
ffi  a  Hostess  or  Gve  Society  and  Finds  It  Wanting 

. . .  "Balthazar,  will  you  hold?"  she  said  blithely.  Putting  the 
receiver  down,  she  leveled  her  gaze  into  the  man's  deep 
brown  eyes,  and  steeled  her  lips  into  the  crooked  smile  that 
had  helped  her  out  of,  not  to  say  into,  many  a  fix. 

"I  don't  see  any  reservation  here,  Mr.— what  did  you  say 
the  name  was?" 

"Kennedy." 

She  continued  poring  over  the  reservation  book;  the  line 
had  backed  up  into  Spring  Street.  "Yes  ...  I  think  I  see  it," 
she  said,  looking  up,  cocking  a  brow.  "Is  your  friend  here 
yet?" 

"No,"  he  said,  and  cocked  a  brow  back.  "As  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  isn't." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am,"  came  a  voice  from  a  face 
which  emerged,  framed  in  Titian  light,  from  the  crowd. 
"Right  here." 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  Becky.  "You  would  be."  Producing  two 


menus  with  a  Sourish,  she  was  about  to  lead  them  to  a  table 
when  she  thought  belter  of  it  and  handed  the  task  over  to  a 
colleague.  "Show  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  friend  to  Table  12— 
the  booth,"  she  said 

"Wile."  corrected  the  beautiful  blonde  as  she  passed. 

Becky  clenched  her  fist  around  the  phone  cord,  and,  as  it 
happened,  there  were  no  more  reservations  made  at  Baltha- 
zar after  that,  as  her  index-finger  nail  had  accidentally  severed 
the  phone  line. 

"Oh  well,"  she  said,  surveying  the  damage.  "The  night  is 
that  much  easier."  Somewhat  later,  her  evening  was  made 
easier  yet  when  McNally  found  her  out,  after  starting  to  get 
reservation  calls  on  his  private  cell  phone. 

"I'm  only  a  poor  hostess,"  she  supplicated,  but  McNally 
took  no  pity,  referring  her  to  the  door  . . . 

Chapter  M 

Ln  Which  Becky  Gains  a  Sjwp-Ioed  foornoiv  m 

THE  SoBEE.  WcKLD  OF  rASHION  3ouENALISM 

. . .  She  checked  the  straps  on  the  Prada  anaconda  pumps 
that  she  had  taken  as  a  "bonus"  after  her  third  week  in  the 
press  office  there  (thank  God  she  was  a  sample  size)  and  ap- 
praised herself  in  the  mirror.  Did  she  look  perfect?  After  all, 
she  was  about  to  interview  for  a  job  at  Vogue,  a  jewel  of  the 
Conde  Nast  empire! 

Less  than  an  hour  later  she  was  making  her  way  out  of 
the  Conde  Nast  Building,  the  thrilling  feel  of  the  legendary 
editor's  firm  handshake  still  fresh  in  her  palm.  "A  junior 
fashion  editor!"  she  said,  beaming. 

Amy,  sweet  thing  that  she  was,  was  not  at  all  envious.  "Oh, 
Becky,  think  of  it!"  she  said  that  night  when  they  were  re- 


"A  junior  fashion  editor!" 

Becky  strides  proudly  through 

the  offices  of  Vogue, 

a  jewel  of  the  Conde  Nast 

empire. 
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united  in  the  SoIIo  loft  they  shared, 
and  for  whieh,  it  must  be  admitted. 
Amy's  father  paid. 

"Such  a  eoup,  Beeky.  And  you  de- 
serve it,  after  all  your  hardship." 

"I'm  afraid  to  get  my  hopes  up,  Amy,  luckless  or- 
phan that  I've  always  been,  you  know,"  said  Becky, 
reaching  for  the  Veuve  Clicquot,  the  last  of  the  bot- 
tles she  had  purloined  from  Balthazar  as  a  severance 
package.  "But  only  think.  Amy.  Me,  an  editor!  Thank 
God  for  style." 

Chapter  IV 

lir  Which  Becky  Learns  How  to  Live 
or  Notkihg  a  Year, 

. . .  "Yes,  Becky  Sharp,  from  Vogue,"  she  said  curtly  into  the 
phone  for  the  14th  time  that  morning.  "Eight  o'clock,  for 
two.  Yes,  of  course  I'll  write  something  about  it  . . .  No,  not 
this  month,  but  certainly  next  ..." 

And  later,  on  her  rounds:  "Oh,  what  a  clever  bag,"  said 
Becky,  her  green  eyes  flashing  as  she  perused  the  pristine 
shelves  of  the  young  designer's  showroom.  "Do  you 
have  an  extra?  . . .  This  is  the  sample?  . . .  No,  darling, 
it's  for  a  shoot  ...  I  can  have  it  back  by  Wednesday 
. . .  No,  next  Wednesday  ..." 

At  the  spa:  "Oh,  yes,  right  there,"  said  Becky 
Sharp  ecstatically,  her  voice  muffled  by  the  towel  on 
the  massage  table.  "Fabulous,  Solvang,  you  know  I 
have  been  so  tense  ...  the  grueling  pace  of  being  an 
editor  . . .  God,  I  must  come  back  next  week  or  I'll 
die  ...  "  And  even  back  at  the  Prada  boutique: 
"It  is  beautiful,"  said  Becky  Sharp,  admiring 
herself  in  the  mirror.  She  sighed.  "If  only  I 
could  afford  such  things  on  my  meager  salary 
...  It  is  too  bad— I  could  wear  it  all  the  time, 
too,  and  everyone  would  ask  . . .  they  always 
do,  you  know  ..."  Becky  was  so  assuring  and 
pleasant,  who  could  refuse? 

Chapter  V 

Ln  "Which  "Becky  Learns  Yhat  Is  Sharped 
thaw  a  Serpent's  Tooth 

...  If  only  she  had  listened  to  the  sister  back  at  the  con- 
vent, Becky  Sharp  would  never  have  accidentally  insult- 
ed the  Italian  designer's  fall  collection  (and  by  extension  his 
magnanimous  advertising  budget).  Her  editor  was  not  as- 
suaged by  her  protestations  that  her  Italian  was  inexpert.  "I 
suggest  you  stick  to  English,  Miss  Sharp,"  she  said  flatly. 
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"You  have  one  more  chance."  As  she  slunk  out  of  the  office, 
Becky  Sharp  swore  to  sink  her  well-manicured  hold  in  deep- 
er, Hut,  as  it  happened,  she  sunk  it  in  too  deep.  Later  that 
week  at  a  photography  shoot,  Becky's  mind  was  else- 
where as  she  styled  the  white  silk  Alexander  McQueen 
dress  which  was  to  adorn  the  magazine's  cover,  and 
she  stuck  a  pin  square  into  the  hindquarters  of  one  of 
the  world's  most  sought-after  mannequins.  The  aristo- 
cratic English  rose  let  loose  a  bloodcurdling  howl  that 
brought  everyone  within  earshot  running.  "Call  999!" 
the  woman  shrieked  as  the  red  spot  on  the  McQueen 
dress  spread.  "Get  me  a  couch!" 

"It's  911  here,"  said  Becky  Sharp.  "And  if  you'll  only 
hold  still  I'll  take  the  pin  out." 

"Don't  you  dare  touch  me,  you  idiot!"  bellowed  the 
model.  "Get  this  strumpet  out  of  my  sight!" 

And  so  Becky  was  removed,  but  not  without  a  parting 
shot.  "Your  blood  certainly  doesn't  look  blue,"  she  said 
viciously.  "Perhaps  it  is,  further  down."  Before  she  left 
the  hallowed  halls  of  Vogue,  however,  she  delivered  a  resound- 
ing slap  to  the  lady's  bottom,  driving  the  pin  in  to  the  hilt. 
And  as  the  model  opened  her  mouth  to  scream  again,  Becky 
said  coldly,  "Stiff  upper  lip,  milady."  Scuttling  from  the  scene, 
Becky  headed  out  into  the  glaring  sunlight  she  knew  so  well, 
her  cellular  telephone  firmly  in  hand  . . . 


Stiff  upper  lip,  milady."  Becky 
pricks  the  aristocratic 
hindquarters  of  a  leading   I 
mannequin. 
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Discover 

the  spectacular 
new  magazine 

that  helps  you  SCC 

like  a  designer, 
visualize  like 

an  architect, 
think  like  a 

landscaper, 

shop  like  s- 

a  decorator 

live  the  life 
of  your  dreams. 

Send  no  money 

You'll  get  the  next  issue  of 
House  &  Garden  as  soon  as 
it  comes  off  the  press.  And  for 
just  $1  an  issue. 

A  year  of  House  &  Garden  is 
just  $12  plus  $3  postage  and 
handling.  That's  just  $1  an  issue. 
You  save  64%  off  the  cover  price! 


Just  $1  an  issue 

ll  Toll-Free  Today  1-800-866-4275 

Ice  to:  House  &  Garden,  P.O.  Box  56145   Boulder,  CO  80322-6145 


Takes  Up  Where  Mistletoe  Leaves  Off 

Tell  your  jolly  elf  how  to  make  the  holidays  truly  delicious.  Have  him  bring  sinfully  indulgent  original  Codiva  Liqueu 
creamy  Godiva  White  Chocolate  Liqueur,  or  perhaps  rich  new  Cappuccino  Liqueur.  Let  them  inspire  you. 
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For  delivery  this  holiday  season,  please  call  1-800-238-4373. 
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creamy  Godiva  White  Chocolate  Liqi 
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Godiva  Chocolatier,  Inc.  or  N.V.  Godiva  Belgium  S.A.,  used  under  license.  Product  availability  varies  by  market 

For  delivery  this  holiday  season,  please  call  1-800-238-4373. 


The  Things  They  Carried, 
by  Tim  O'Brien  (Penguin). 

"A  remarkable  and 
powerful  book,  it  is  so  dense 

yet  so  simple  that  you 

cannot  summarize  its  power 

in  one  line." 


he  man  has   14  restaurants  around  the 
Western  Hemisphere— from  the  new  Nobu 
in  London  and  the  Rubicon  in  San  Francisco  to  his  newest, 
the  Berkeley  Bar  and  Grill,  a  venture  with  chef  Jonathan  Wax- 
man  in  the  old  Quilted  Giraffe  space  in  New  York  City's  Sony 
building— and  he  doesn't  have  an  office.  Drew  Nieporent  has 
a  mobile  phone.  Even  though  Nieporent's  new  Motorola  Star- 
TAC  7000  verges  on  being  part  of  his  body,  one  of  his 
speed-dialees  is  even  worse,  he  says:  Robert  De  Niro,  his 
partner  in  Tribeca  Grill.  "He's  obsessed  with  his  phone,"  reports 
Mieporent  of  his  old  friend.  "Every  year  for  his  birthday  we  make  a 
;ake  the  shape  of  a  phone.  One  year,  instead  of  'Happy  Birthday  to 
Vbu,'  we  had  it  iced  with  'I'm  Going  into  a  Tunnel.'"  The  most  com- 
non  speed-dialing  that  Nieporent  does  is  to  his  wife,  Ann,  and  his 
nother— who  takes  reservations  at  Montrachet— as  well  as  fa- 
niliar  heavy  hitters,  such  as  De  Niro,  Harvey  Keitel,  and  his 
)ld  New  York  City  Stuyvesant  High  School  chum  Paul  Reis- 
jr.  With  Nieporent,  it's  out  of  touch,  out  of 
nind:  he's  far  from  being  on  speed-dialing 
erms  with  Jerry  Delia  Femina,  an  erstwhile 
business  partner,  or  David  Bouley,  his  first 
;hef  at  Montrachet.  Nor  is  he  in  constant 
;ontact  with  executives  at  Slim-Fast,  whom 
le  once  talked  to  about  endorsing  their  pred- 
ict. He's  still  seeking  to  expand—his  empire, 
hat  is.  Another  target  is  a  healthier  venture 
called  Heartbeat,  in  the  David  Rockwell-de- 
;igned  W  New  York  hotel  in  midtown  Manhat 
an.  The  only  obstacle,  he  says,  is  that  people  have  an 
iversion  to  healthy  food  in  restaurants.  "It  would  proba- 
cy do  better  if  we  called  it  Heartburn."  — david  colman 


Steve  Zahn 

actor,  You've  Got  Mail  and 
Happy,  Texas 


Holly  Solomon 

art  dealer 

The  Reader, 

by  Bern  hard  Schlink 

(Vintage). 

"It's  a  haunting  story  about 

consequences  and 

complications  of  life  that 

are  deep  and  meaningful. 

It's  not  arty,  it's  art. 

It  reads  like  Pushkin  or 

Hemingway" 


Jose  Cura 

opera  singer,  Samson  &  Dalila 

Taking  Flight:  A  Book  of 
Story  Meditations, 

by  Anthony  de  Mello  (Image). 

"De  Mello' s  wonderful 

philosophy  of  life  is  something  I  live 

my  life  through. " 


M  B  E  R     19  9  8 


Paula  Vogel 

playwright, 
Mineola  Twins 

Coming  Out  Under  Fire: 

The  History  of 

Gay  Men  and  Women 

in  World  War  Two, 

by  Allan  Berube  (Dutton). 

"Background  vital  to 

understanding 

the  sexual  hypocrisy  and  hysteria 

in  America  today" 
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MARK 


GWIRE 


Because  the  earth  still  breeds  gentle  giants. 

Because,  with  his  Popeye  arms  and 
live  mind-set,  he  became  baseball's  undisputed 

big  bopper,  ending  the  season  with  a 
jmbfounding  70  home  runs.  Because  this  was 
i  home-run  derby  with  none  of  the  animosity 

and  dark  nights  of  the  soul  that  marred 
"oger  Maris's  pursuit  of  Babe  Ruth's  record. 
use  he  hit  the  home  run  that  tied  Maris's  record 
his  father's  birthday,  crying  "Happy  birthday, 

Dad!"  when  he  reached  home  plate. 
ause  McGwire's  home-run  trot  when  he  broke 

Maris's  record  became  a  victory  lap 
hich  he  shared  the  glory  with  the  Maris  family, 
which  was  sitting  in  the  stands;  with  his  son, 
i  he  gathered  into  his  arms  after  crossing  home; 

and  with  his  closest  rival,  Sammy  Sosa, 

//ho  ran  in  from  right  field  for  a  manly  hug. 

Because  nice  guys  finish  first. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz 

in  Long  Beach,  California, 

on  October  6,  1998. 
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EWINSKY 


as  the  woman  who  went  down  on- 
well,  the  rest  of  the  sentence  writes  itself. 
Because,  deprived  of  her  voice, 
the  media  were  able  to  project  every  dark  wish, 
sociological  cliche,  and  erotic  fear  onto  her 
amplitude  and  turn  her  into  a  post-Diana 
all-purpose  feminine  message  board.  Because 
her  conversations  with  Linda  Tripp  were 
Beverly  Hills  90210  meets  Salem  witch.  Because, 

despite  all  the  oral-sex  jokes  and  burlesque 

ops  (the  stained  blue  dress,  the  cigar,  presidential 

kneepads),  this  is  a  melancholy  story, 

covered  in  shame.  Because,  disown  her  as  we  may, 

disparage  her  as  we  might,  she  belongs  to 

all  of  us  now  (we're  stuck  with  her). 

Photographed  by 

Herb  Ritts  in  Malibu,  California, 

on  April  24,  1998. 
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Because  with  Saving  Private  Ryan  they  raised 
the  American  war  movie  to  Homeric  heights.  Because  we  all  knew 
Steven  Spielberg  could  do  more  than  play  with  dinosaurs, 
but  Saving  Private  Ryan's  now  legendary  opening  sequence— a  re-creation 

the  D-day  assault  on  Omaha  Beach,  where  landing  craft  loaded 
with  seasick  troops  are  met  with  a  metallic  hailstorm  in  which  every  ping,  pi 
scream,  and  explosion  seems  random,  unrelenting,  yet  an  integral  part  ol 
a  looming  outdoor  mural— was  an  act  of  fidelity  to  the  chaotic  actualities  of  co 
that  carried  the  crest  of  an  aesthetic  vision.  Because  ballasting  Spielberg': 
mastery  of  the  elements  was  the  beautiful,  soft-lob  performance  of  Tom  Han 
who  has  matured  from  the  goofball  of  Bosom  Buddies  into  the 
finest  American  actor  of  his  generation.  Because  Saving  Private  Ryan 

did  honor  to  the  veterans  of  the  Normandy  invasion 
and  to  the  dead  buried  under  those  endless  waves  of  white  crosses. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz 

at  Stage  6  of  Warner  Hollywood  Studios 

on  September  28,  1998. 
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Because  as  the  thin  white  duke 
of  American  letters,  Tom  Wolfe  has  put  his  , 
signature  on  the  last  four  decades— 
in  splashy  neon  letters.  Because  he  tucked  the  < 
into  his  bag  of  tricks  in  Tfie  Kandy-Kolored 
Tangerine-Flake  Streamline  Baby,  The  Pump  House 
and  The  Electric  KoolAid  Acid  Test;  divined  the 
as  the  Me  Decade;  planted  a  bomb  under  the  yL 
80s  in  The  Bonfire  of  the  Vanities;  and  now, 
with  his  novel  A  Man  in  Full  (Farrar,  Straus  &  Gir 
pins  down  the  Clinton-wiggling  90s.  Because  r 
courtly  manners  mask  a  prankster's  love  of  miscl 
no  author  since  H.  L.  Mencken  has  lit  firecrackers 
more  stuffy  cliques:  the  art  world,  architects, 
guilty  white  liberals,  and  the  fiction  establishme 
Because  with  his  devotion  to  instruction  and 
amusement  Tom  Wolfe  is  a  throwback  to  those  Vic 
showboats  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  authors  wl 

took  pride  in  their  role  as  entertainers 
and  made  the  galleries  laugh,  cry,  and  exclair 

Photographed  by  Michael  O'Neill 

in  Southampton,  New  York, 

on  July  6,  1998. 


JOHN 


Because  at  the  age  of  77  he  was 

willing  to  boldly  go  where  no  geezer  has  gone  before- 

into  space  on  the  shuttle  Discovery.  Because  as 

a  cool-nerved  combat  pilot  during  World  War  II  and  Korea 

(nicknamed  "Old  Magnet  Ass")  and  the  clean-cut  hero 

of  the  Kennedy  era  (America's  first  astronaut  to  orbit  the  earth) 

he  is  a  one-man  megavitamin  of  courage,  know-how, 
and  patriotism.  Because  for  the  Democratic  senator  from  Ohio 

his  flight  demonstrates  the  lengths  a  politician  must 

go  to  these  days  to  escape  partisan  bickering.  Because  there 

is  no  expiration  date  on  the  Right  Stuff. 

Photographed  by  Michael  O'Neill 

at  the  Johnson  Space  Center  in  Houston,  Texas, 

on  July  2,  1998. 
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Because  his  career  is 


president,  and  C.E.O.  of  Bad  Boy  Entertainment 

he  is  the  Orson  Welles  of  hip-hop,  recording  his  own  smash  hits 

("I'll  Be  Missing  You"  shot  immediately  to  No.  1 ),  producing 

Mariah  Carey,  touring  with  other  acts  in  the  Puff  Daddy  &  the  Family 

road  show,  starring  in  bombastic  heavy-rotation  videos  that 

make  it  look  as  if  something  actually  exciting  is  happening  somewhere, 

and  aspiring  "to  be  greater  than  . . .  Steven  Spielberg, 

David  Geffen,  and  Clive  Davis."  Because  his 

dreams  pack  muscle. 


~x 
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Photographed  with  his  sons,  Justin  and  Christian, 
Annie  Leibovitz  at  Two  Trees  Stables,  Bridgehampton, 
New  York,  on  September  30,  1998. 


ALAN 

JMMING 


Because  as  the  Emcee  in  the  Broadway  revival  of 

Cabaret  he  and  his  suspenders  have  snap.  Because  the  Scottish  actor, 

whose  immigration  card  identifies  him  as  "an  alien  with  extraordinary  ability," 

was  able  to  insinuate  himself  like  a  slippery  eel  into  a  role 

made  famous  by  Joel  Grey  and  give  it  his  own  devilish,  glitter-rock  slink, 

performance  earning  him  a  Drama  Desk  award,  an  Outer  Critics  Circle  award, 

and,  to  cap  it  off,  a  Tony.  Because  when  Annette  Bening  presented  him 

the  Tony  Award  he  handed  her  his  bottle  of  water  to  hold-an  act  of  lese-majeste 

that  made  the  Hollywood  heavens  reel.  Because  anyone  who  has  worked 

with  both  the  Spice  Girls  (Spice  World)  and  Stanley  Kubrick 

(the  forthcoming  Eyes  Wide  Shut)  has  to  be  elastic. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz 

backstage  at  the  Kit  Kat  Club  in  New  York  City 

on  September  3,  1998. 
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PEREGRINE 


Because  it  is  the  comeback  kid  of  the  avian  elite. 

Because  this  "prince  of  predators"  (in  the  words  of  Roger  Tory  Peterson) 

is  the  world's  fastest  bird,  capable  of  diving  200  m.p.h.  to  snatch  its 

next  meal,  mostly  in  midair.  Because  after  the  population  dwindled  to  near  extinction, 

its  numbers  have  so  rebounded  in  recent  years  that  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Bruce  Babbitt  has  proposed  removing  it  from  the  endangered-species  list.  Because  its  recovi 

is  yet  another  vindication  of  Rachel  Carson,  whose  Silent  Spring  warned  about  the  dange' 

of  DDT  (without  the  banning  of  this  dangerous  pesticide  in  1972,  the  falcon  would 
have  gone  the  way  of  the  dodo),  and  a  tribute  to  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  which  help1 
safeguard  the  bird's  remaining  habitat.  Because  they  also  dwell  in  city  towers  and, 
bless  their  beaks  and  talons,  eat  pigeons  for  breakfast. 


Photographed  by  James  Balog  in  Boulder, 
Colorado,  on  September  23,  1998. 
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y  bleeding.  Because  as  the  (American 
ambassador  to  Kenya,  Bushne|  prophetically 
complained  about  the  security  lapses  at  thei  embassy 

in  Nairobi.  Because  when  a  trufek.  borna^ 
exploded  on  August  7,  Bushnell,  who  was  attending 
a  meeting  at  the  nearby  Cooperative  Bank  Duildinq, 

was  cut  by  flying  debris  and  knocked 

unconscious  by  the  force  of  the  blast;  stunned  and 

bandaged,  she  managed  to  establish  a  command  center 

»and  re-establish  communications  in  order  to 
supervise  the  emergency  rescue  operation. 
Because  such  grace  under  pressure  is  a  side  of  public 

service  you  seldom  hear  about  from  the  gasbags 

on  Crossfire  or  The  McLaughlin  Group.  Because  she 

lost  dozens  of  friends  and  colleagues  that  day, 

but  not  her  sense  of  mission  (she  remains 

in  Kenya,  duty-bound). 

hotographed  by  Mary  Ellen  Mark 

in  the  Treaty  Room  of 
tafe  Department  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  September  12,  1998. 
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Because  they  are  the  TV  stars  of  today,  the  movie  stars 

of  tomorrow,  and  the  Hollywood  Squares  of  the  next  millennium. 

Because  as  Buffy  the  Vampire  Slayer  on  the  WB  network, 

Sarah  Michelle  Gellar  (Girl  Power  incarnate)  has  made  battling  the  undead 

everyone's  favorite  extracurricular  activity— delivering  a  quip 

as  if  flicking  away  a  drop  of  sweat.  Because  at  the  age  of  19,  Jennifer  Love  Hewitt, 

one  of  the  love  puppies  on  Fox  TV's  Party  of  Five  and  a  moving  target  in 

/  Know  Whaf  You  Did  Last  Summer  and  its  sequel,  is  already  turning  auteur  with  the 

romantic  comedy  Cupid's  Love,  the  idea  for  which  came  to  her  in  a  dream. 

Because  as  the  star-crossed  couple  on  the  WB's  Dawson's  Creelc, 

Katie  Holmes  and  James  Van  Der  Beek  have  become  the  Luke  and  Laura, 

the  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  Joanie  and  Chachi,  of  teen-angst 

soap  opera,  their  love  able  to  transcend  all  things  yucky.  Because  put 

them  all  together  and  they  smell  like  teen  spirit. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  in  Los  Angeles, 
September  1998. 
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WARNER 


Because  as  the  creator  of  Beanie  Babies, 

which  are  incubated  by  his  company,  Ty  Inc.,  he  is  the  proud  father 

of  millions  of  toy  critters.  Because  this  ever  changing  line  of 

;  ;-stuffed  animals,  which  sport  such  names  as  Legs  the  frog  and  Chocolate  the  moose, 

"V.Jias  collectors  in  a  constant  sweat  to  maintain  a  complete  menagerie  (last  year's 

figure?  are  estimated  at  $2.5  billion).  Because  by  limiting  sales  to  niche  retailers  and  curbing 

supplies  to  create  pockets  of  scarcity  (sometimes  gaping  pockets— one  Easter  he 

7_had  to  lease  three  737s  to  fly  emergency  shipments  from  the  factory  in  Korea),  Warner  has 

;kept  buyers  baited  and  prevented  his  fuzzy-wuzzies  from  becoming  Pet  Rock  passe. 

Because  my  own  Beanie  Baby,  Speedy  the  turtle,  talks  to  me  when 

I'm  sad.  Because  America  can't  get  enough  tchotchkes. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  in  New  York  City 
on  October  5,  1998. 


STEV 


Because  Jobs  exudes  such  personal  force  that  his 

"reality-distortion  field"  is  infamous,  like  Rasputin's  gaze.  Because  as 

one  of  the  founders  of  Apple,  Jobs  struck  out  to  form  NeXT, 

then  had  a  box-office  smash  with  Disney's  Toy  Story,  created  by  his  company 

Pixar  Animation  Studios  (which  also  hatched  A  Bug's  Life).  Because  when 

Apple  began  to  rot,  the  prodigal  son  returned  home,  serving  as  an 

adviser  to  CEO.  Gilbert  Amelio  in  1996  before  succeeding  him.  Because  there's 

nothing  interim  about  the  turnaround  he's  engineered:  Jobs  has  been 

cracking  the  whip  like  Frankie  Laine  in  "Mule  Train,"  paring  Apple's  product  lines 

(good-bye,  Newton),  striking  a  deal  with  Bill  Gates,  and  emphasizing 

design  elegance,  once  Apple's  halo.  Because  his  real  baby  was  the  iMac: 

with  its  motto,  "I  think,  therefore  iMac,"  the  computer  is  a 

translucent  brain  for  your  desk.  Because  it  has  also  become  the 

space  capsule  for  the  successful  reorbiting  of  Apple. 

Photographed  by  Peggy  Sirota  in  San  Francisco 
on  October  7,  1998. 
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CAMERON 


Because  as  the  title  character  of 

the  year's  No.  1  movie  comedy,  There's  Something  About  Mary, 

she  graduated  from  the  grunge  of  Feeling  Minnesota  and 

A  Life  Less  Ordinary  and  became  the  Gen  X  Goldie  Hawn— a  Tweety  Bird 

with  sex  appeal.  Because,  as  Mary,  she  pioneered  the  breakthrough 
in  all-natural  styling  gel.  Because  her  model  beauty  and  disarming  manner 

turn  grown-up  journalists  into  blushing  goofs.  Because  her 

recent  breakup  with  Mary  co-star  Matt  Dillon.puU  her  back  in  circulation 

and  gives  fresh  hope  to  lonely,  self-deluded  men  everywhere. 

Because  her  smile  covers  the  width  of  her  face. 

Photographed  by  Steven  Meisel  in  Connecticut. 
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Because  this  is  the  year  he  went  from  cult  favorite  to 

cineplex  sprinter.  Because  as  the  son  of  the  comic  actor  Jerry  Stiller 

(yelling,  always  yelling),  he  has  used  his  shovel-like  head  to 

dig  his  own  vineyard  of  neurotic  aggression.  Because  after  nearly  steering  both 

his  and  Jim  Carrey's  careers  into  the  gulch  with  the  not-all-that-bad 

Cable  Guy  (which  he  directed),  Stiller  busted  back  in  1998  with  Permanent  Midnight, 

where  he  had  a  monkey  on  his  back  and  Elizabeth  Hurley  on  his  case; 

Your  Friends  &  Neighbors,  Neil  LaBute's  stately  minuet  of  psychological  S&M; 

and,  most  triumphantly,  There's  Something  About  Mary,  where  he  suffered  the  kind  of 

slapstick  indignities  that  make  sportscasters  say,  "Ow,  that's  gotta  hurt." 

Because  he's  an  edgy  performer  who  satirizes  the  very  concept  of  "edginess," 

a  hip  Hollywood  type  who  seems  to  have  fun  mimicking  "a  hip 

Hollywood  type."  Because  he  gives  irony  a  sliver  of  evil. 
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Photographed  with  a  model  by  Robert  Maxwell 
in  New  York  City  on  August  6,  1998. 
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Because  he  used  new  media  to 
sell  old  media  and  made  old  media  look  hot. 

Because  as  the  founder,  chairman, 

president,  and  chief  executive  of  Amazon.com 

he  has  built  a  virtual  bookstore  into  an  Internet  behemoth 

that  has  traditional  retailers  chasing  after  the  stagecoach. 

Because  he  runs  a  trim  operation  in  which  doors 

are  converted  into  desks  and  the  offices  resemble  crash  pads 

Because  the  awesome  trajectory  of  Amazon's  stock 

has  boosted  Bezos's  own  net  worth  into  the 
multibillion-dollar  stratosphere.  Because  in  a  medium 

that  seems  frantic  and  impersonal,  Amazon  has 

perfected  the  art  of  customer  hand-holding,  predicting 

and  proposing  future  purchases  to  Amazon 

subscribers  based  on  past  selections. 

(When  I  recently  logged  on,  my  recommended  list 

included  Bouncer's  Guide  to  Barroom  Brawling. 

It  was  as  if  they  had  read  my  mind!) 

Because  he  has  a  businessman's  love 

of  the  bottom  line,  and  a  visionary's 

ability  to  see  beyond  the  horizon. 

Photographed  by  Michael  O'Neill 
in  Seattle  on  September  25,  1998. 


SOSA 


Because  no  runner-op  deserves  more  respect. 

Because  in  his  home-run  race  with  Mark  McGwire,  Sosa  conducted 

himself  with  a  class-act  elegance  and  fraternal  spirit  that 

was  a  world  apart  from  the  trash  talk  of  other  sports.  Because  he  finished 

the  season  with  66  home  runs,  beating  Roger  Maris's  record  with 

3om  to  spare.  Because  the  strength  of  his  home-run  stroke  helped  propel  the  Cubs 

nto  the  postseason-the  sort  of  near  miracle  almost  enough  to  make  George  Will 

change  expression.  Because  he  has  been  a  Daddy  Warbucks 

to  his  native  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Because  in  any  other  year  he  would  be  kina 

Photographed  by  Peggy  Sirofa  at  Wrigley  Field  in  Chicago 

on  September  13,  1998.  WM 
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io  slate.  January  2«).  I960. 
&.«/*(>.'  recalling  a  1962 
photograph  lit m i  a  fashion 
shoot,  Van  Saul  creeps  up  on 
Anne  Heche.  The>  were 
photographed  in  front  of  the 
iich  Kales  Motel  al 
California's  Universal  Studios 
in  August  1998. 
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As  if  remaking  Alfred  Hitchcock's  1960  horror  classic, 

Psycho,  weren't  enough  to  terrify  any  sane  director 

and  cinematographer,  GUS  VAN  SANT  and 

CHRISTOPHER  DOYLE  have  updated 

the  original  publicity  stills,  with  Anne  Heche  and 

Vince  Vaughn  channeling  Janet  Leigh 

and  Anthony  Perkins,  to  mark  this  month's 

opening  of  their  sinister  seance 
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moon  wdOkkoi.aik 

Null i-  Nau^liii,  photographed 
linn  in  a  (til)  tit  fake  blood, 
ide  no  attempt  to  imitate 
..»n\  Perkins,  or  even  to  borrow," 
•sa\s  screenwriter  Joseph 
Stefuno.  In  the  original  film. 
Hitchcock  used  chocolate 
sauee  as  blood. 


lfred  Hitchco 
purpose,  he  said,  was  "purely  sinister."  / 
so  is  that  of  Gus  Van  Sant,  who,  with 
remake  of  Hitchcock's  1960  classic,  Psy> 
has  had  cineasts  asking  "How  dare  he?" 
months.  Psycho  is  the  sacred  cow  of  1 
ror  movies,  so  Van  Sant— who  cast  Vi 
Vaughn  as  Norman  Bates  and  Anne  He 
as  Marion  Crane— has  lately  been  in 
supplication  mode.  Earlier  this  year, 
Sant  summoned  the  spirit  of  Hitchcocl 
an  impromptu  seance— and  also  summo: 
the  original  screenwriter,  Joseph  Stefano 
give  the  39-year-old  script  a  few  mod 
tweaks.  Van  Sant  re-recorded  the  1960  sc< 
followed  Hitchcock's  shooting  sched 
and,  for  his  colorized,  virtually  shot-by-s 
"resurrection,"  even  rebuilt  the  Bates  Mc 

As  if  that  weren't  enough  postmodt 
ism,  Van  Sant  and  cinematographer  Ch 
topher  Doyle  now  present— alongside  I 
original  publicity  stills  which  inspired  thl 
— their  take  on  the  remake,  which  op 
this  month.  Reuniting  the  cast  on  one 
ciously  hot  day  in  August,  Van  Sant  cal 
for  loud  funk  music,  dancing,  and  a  cert 
Batesian  schizophrenia  from  the  actc 
When  Vaughn  submerged  himself,  fi 
dressed,  in  a  tub  filled  with  fake  blood 
was  no  surprise  to  executive  producer  D; 
Wolf,  who  notes  that  "Vince  is  very  sha 
very  witty,  and  totally  out  of  his  mind." 

Still,  the  question— Why  bother? 
mains.  "If  you're  going  to  do  a  rema 
you  might  as  well  keep  to  the  integrity 
the  original  piece,"  says  Van  Sant.  "Oth 
wise,  you're  just  borrowing  from  the 
ry."  Indeed,  Van  Sant  shrugged  when 
words  "hipper"  and  "younger"  were  tos; 
around,  and  was  puzzled  by  produ< 
Brian  Grazer's  suggestion  that  he  go  "s 
er."  "There's  a  trend  in  Hollywood  to  m 
everything  you  touch  'sexier,'"  says  \ 
Sant.  "To  me,  'sexy'  was  to  redo  it." 

But  if  these  photographs  are  any  indi 
tion,  it  appears  Van  Sant  never  quite  got 
the  singularly  twisted  personal  track  tl 
led  to  Drugstore  Cowboy  and  My  Own  I 
vate  Idaho.  "As  soon  as  I  started  watchi 
the  sequences,  I  got  so  sucked  in  that  I  f 
got  that  this  was  old  dialogue,"  says  Stefar 
And  while  old-school  Psycho  fans  may 
appalled,  there's  one  person  who  matter! 
little  more,  Heche  thinks:  "Every  day  on  i 
I  imagined  Hitchcock  giggling  and  rolli 
around  in  the  clouds."  —  EVGENIA  PERE 
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POINTE  MAN 


^George-  Balanehinc 
at  the  feet  of,  left 
l(!  ri«lm  New  York 
City  Ballet  dancers 
Suzanne  Karrell, 
Glori; "" 
and  "f> 
otistag^  a'f  itltc? 


Starting  in  1948,  in  an  odd-couple 

partnership  with  wealthy 

Harvard  graduate  Lincoln  Kirstein, 

a  homeless  Russian  exile  named 

George  Balanchine  turned  New  York, 

already  the  capital  of  the  world, 

into  the  capital  of  dance. 

As  the  New  York  City  Ballet, 

the  company  they  (bunded,  turns  50. 

ROBERT  GOTTLIEB,  taking  a  look 

at  it  from  six  different  vantage  points. 

traces  the  tumultuous  saga  of  the  20th 

century  s  greatest  choreographer 

and  the  string  of  ballerinas,  including 

Maria  Tallchief.  Allegra  Kent. 

and  Suzanne  Farrell.  through 

whom  Balanchine  remade 

classical  ballet,  and  looks  toward 

the  future  of  his  lesacv 
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Six  Ways  oi  Looking  \i  rw  New 
York  Cit\  Bai  i  i  n 

I     B\(  KWARD 

ctobcr  11,  1998,  was 
the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  New 
York  City  Ballet. 
But  anniversaries 
can  be  mislead- 
ing. The  reality  is 
that  in  the  begin- 
ning was  George 
Balanehine  many 
of  his  greatest 
works  were  made  before  City  Ballet  exist- 
ed—and long  after  this  anniversary  is 
forgotten.  City  Ballet  will  still  be  Balan- 
ehine. It  has  had  other  choreographers 
Jerome  Robbins  incontestably  the  most 
important  and  it  continues  to  present 
talented  new  dancers  as 
they  emerge  from  the  affil- 
iated School  of  American 
Ballet;  in  other  words,  it 
has  a  life  of  its  own.  But, 
15  years  after  Balanchine's 
death,  it  hasn't  as  yet  found 
a  convincing  new  guiding 
principle  beyond  the  per- 
petuation of  his  work  and 
example— not,  wisely,  that 
it  has  really  tried  to. 

How  did  it  happen  that 
the  world's  greatest  ballet 
company— which  is  what  it 
has  seemed  to  me  and  to 
many  others  almost  from 
the  start— established  itself 
50  years  ago  in  New  York, 
hardly  then  the  "dance 
capital  of  the  world,"  as  it 
came  to  be  known  decades 
later?  The  circumstances 
were  not  only  peculiar  but 
unlikely,  depending  as 
they  did  on  the  near-chance 
meeting  of  two  young  men 
of  different  nationalities,  backgrounds,  and 
temperaments. 

The  American  was  Lincoln  Kirstein, 
the  brilliant  son  of  one  of  the  owners  of 
Filene's  department  store  in  Boston.  In 
1927,  while  still  an  undergraduate  at  Har- 
vard, he  co-founded  and  edited  an  influ- 
ential literary  magazine,  Hound  &  Horn, 
which  published  Pound,  Eliot,  and  Hart 
Crane,  and  printed  Kirstein's  own  tribute 
to  the  great  Russian  impresario  Serge 
Diaghilev,  whose  funeral  in  Venice,  by  an 
eerie  coincidence,  he  was  to  stumble 
upon  in  1929.  He  had  also  helped  found 
the  Harvard  Society  for  Contemporary 
Art,  a  forerunner  of  New  York's  Museum 


of  Modern  Art.  When  he  realized  that  he- 
was  not  equipped  to  be  a  dancer,  Kirstein 

determined  to  emulate  Diaghilev,  and  by 
the  time  he  was  26  years  old  he  had  for- 
mulated his  plan  to  find  and  bring  to 
America  a  great  choreographer  to  launch 
an  American  classical-ballet  company. 

In  1933,  in  Europe,  where  he  had  been 
working  with  Romola  Nijinsky  on  her  bi- 
ography of  her  husband,  he  was  advised 
by  the  composer  Virgil  Thomson,  among 
others,  to  concentrate  on  Balanehine,  and 
he  cornered  him,  famously,  in  a  mutual 
friend's  kitchen  in  London.  "Balanehine 
seemed  intense,  concentrated,  disinterest- 
ed," Kirstein  wrote  in  his  diary,  "not  des- 
perate, exactly,  but.  without  any  hope." 
But  Balanehine  did  remark  that  American 
students  "have  spirit  and  can  be  touched 
into  fire."  Within  the  week,  the  diary  re- 
ports, "Balanehine  says  America  has  al- 


ways been  his  dream,  even  before  he  left 
Russia;  he  is  now  willing  to  risk  every- 
thing for  it."  Kirstein  waited  in  suspense 
for  several  weeks  before  Balanehine 
agreed  to  come  and  take  the  risk. 

Lincoln  Kirstein  was  a  rich  intellectual 
from  New  England.  George  Balanehine 
was  a  homeless  exile  from  Russia,  who  by 
the  age  of  29  had  undergone  privation  and 
suffered  serious  illness,  and  who  had  no 
immediate  prospects  after  the  quick  col- 
lapse of  his  Les  Ballets  1933,  which  had 
been  funded  by  a  rich  socialite  who  lacked 
Kirstein's  high  sense  of  purpose.  Ballet, 
which  had  been  imported  from  Western 
Europe  to  the  Russia  of  the  czars  in  the 


mid-19th  century,  had  just  before  W( 
War  I  begun  to  swing  back  to  the  W 
through  Diaghilev's  Ballets  Russes  and 
eternal  louring  of  the  iconic  Anna  Pavlc 
In  the  chaos  of  post-revolutionary  Rus 
it  was  only  natural  that  an  immensely  tal 
ed  anti-Establishment  (and  anli-Commur 
dancer-choreographer  like  Balanchi 
artistically  frustrated  as  well  as  close 
starvation,  should  make  his  way  westw; 

In  1924,  as  part  of  a  small  tour 
group    called    the    Soviet    Stj 
Dancers,  which  included  his  til 
wife,  Tamara  Geva,  and  his  futl 
"unofficial  wife,"  the  great  ball 
na   Alexandra   Danilova   (she 
generally  included  in  the  list* 
his  wives),  the  20-year-old  Balanch 
defected.  Their  situation  became  kno 
to  Diaghilev,  and  he  summoned  them 
an    audition    and    hii 
them  all.  Within  a  ye 
he  had  made  Balanch 
his  chief  choreograpl 
and  it   was  under  D 
ghilev    that    Balanch 
created  his  first  two  m 
terpieces— Apollo,  in  19 
and  Prodigal  Son,  a  ye 
later.  The  first  of  the 
with  its  ravishing  St 
vinsky  score  and  its 
tonishing  new  vision 
neoclassicism,  is  perru 
the  key  ballet  of  the  2( 
century.  Even  apart  frql 
its  immense  merits,  Apt 
lo  has  a  special  and  pi 
found  resonance  for 
who  love  dance,  for  it 
an  homage  to  dance 
self:  the  newborn  Apo 
chooses  as  his  partner  t 
muse  of  dance,  Terpsic 
ore,  rather  than  Calliof 
muse  of  poetry,  or  Po 
hymnia,  muse  of  mime 
A  year  after  Apollo,  Diaghilev  sudder 
died,  and  his  associates  were  scatter 
around  the  dance  world  in  an  unhappy  < 
aspora.  Balanehine  became  ill  with  tubs 
culosis  and  spent  months  undergoing 
cure  in  the  French  Alps— he  was  left  wi 
only  one  functioning  lung  and  a  lifeloi 
sense  that  he  was  living  on  borrowed  timl 
(He  once  told  a  colleague,  "You  know,! 
am  really  a  dead  man")  He  was  alj 
without  a  job.  For  three  years  he  wa 
dered  from  Paris  to  London  to  Cope 
hagen  to  Monte  Carlo,  making  ballets  j 
opportunities  arose.  (In  London,  his 
Delightful  Balanehine  Girls  16"  performs 
their  "popular"  pieces  in  a  variety  show  J 
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vVomen  were  the  objects  of  erotic  appeal. . . .  But  women 
were  also  as  Balanchine  savs  Ideal 


f 


Jerome  Robbins  and 

Maria  lallchicf  in  Prodigal Son, 

1950.  Opposite,  Balanchine 

rehearses  Francisco  Moncinn 

and  lanaquil  LcC  lercq  in 

Symphony  in  C.  1948. 

Half  Native  American.  Tallchicf 

was  Balanchine's  fourth  wife 

and  his  first  American  star. 

LeCIercq.  16.  was  to  become 

his  fifth  wife  in  1952. 


MAKING  DANCES 


Clockwise  from  above:  Balanchine  in  Venice,  1926; 

clockwise  from  center  left,  banking  heir  Edward  Warburg, 

dancers  Hortense  Kahrklin  and  Leda  Anchutina, 

Igor  Stravinsky,  dancers  Ariel  Lang  and  Annabelle  Lyon, 

Balanchine,  and  dancer  William  Dollar  pose 

for  Jen  de  Cartes,  1937;  a  George  Piatt  Lynes  photo 

of  the  famous  sunburst  image  in  Apollo;  Balanchine  and 

Stravinsky  work  on  Agon,  New  York  City,  1957; 

Balanchine  with  Diana  Adams  and  Jacques  d'Amboise, 

New  York  City,  1963;  Melissa  Hayden  and 

Francisco  Moncion  in  Jerome  Robbins'  The  Cage,  1957; 

Lincoln  Kirstein  and  Balanchine,  1960. 


the  Coliseum.)  When  Kirstein  approached 
him  out  of  the  blue  it  must  have  seemed 
both  a  lifeline  and  a  fantasy  come  true. 
And  the  two  men  made  a  very  odd  cou- 
ple; even  50  years  later,  they  were  not  really 
comfortable  with  each  other— the  physical- 
ly massive  Kirstein  all  force,  psychic  and 
emotional  eruption,  his  Dionysian  mind 
off  and  racing  in  a  hundred  different  di- 
rections; the  slight,  elegant  Balanchine  re- 
served, harmonious— Apollonian.  But  each 
of  them  must  have  sensed  in  the  other  the 
only  possible  route  to  what  he  hoped  to 
achieve,  and  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  they 
accommodated  each  other  loyally  and 
profitably. 

Of  course,  when  Kirstein  had  cor- 
nered Balanchine  in  that  kitchen,  there 
was  no  institution  in  place  for  the  latter 
to  come  to,  but  Kirstein  rarely  acknowl- 
edged such  minor  obstacles;  he  tapped 
the  financial  resources  of  some  of  his 
wealthy  friends,  and  the  first  Balanchine- 
Kirstein  collaboration,  the  School  of 
American  Ballet,  was  born  on  Madison 
Avenue  and  59th  Street  in  a  studio  that 
once  belonged  to  Isadora  Duncan.  Just 
as  Kirstein  had  envisaged,  Balanchine  ar- 
rived, began  to  train  dancers  to  his  speci- 
fications, and  by  June  1934  had  created 
his  first  American  masterpiece,  Serenade, 
made  on  student  dancers  with  meager 
training,  yet  a  profoundly  moving  state- 
ment of  romantic  love  and  loss. 

The  next  dozen  years  could 
hardly  have  looked  to  any- 
one but  Kirstein  like  a  firm 
foundation  for  everything 
that  he  and  Balanchine 
hoped  to  accomplish.  Until 
America's  entry  into  World 
War  II,  in  which  he  was  to  serve  with  dis- 
tinction, Kirstein  kept  putting  together 
small  dance  groups  for  Balanchine,  the  last 
of  which,  American  Ballet  Caravan,  came 
into  being  when  he  persuaded  his  friend 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  then  at  the  State  De- 
partment, to  send  a  troupe  to  South  Amer- 
ica on  a  cultural  goodwill  tour.  By  this 
time- 1941 -Balanchine  had  trained  his 
first  important  American  ballerina,  a  phe- 
nomenally strong  classicist  named  Marie- 
Jeanne,  on  whom  he  now  quickly  created 
two  of  his  greatest  works:  the  neoclassical 
Concerto  Barocco,  to  Bach,  and  the  more 
traditional  Ballet  Imperial  (later  renamed 
Tchaikovsky  Piano  Concerto  No.  2).  Then 
he  was  back  to  choreographing  Broadway 
musicals  (lour  Rodgers  and  Hart  shows 
before  the  war-On  Your  Toes,  for  his  first 
wife,  Tamara  Geva;  Babes  in  Arms;  I  Mar- 
ried an  Angel,  for  wife  No.  3,  Vera  Zorina; 
and  Tlie  Boys  from  Syracuse-and  Cabin  in 
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the  Skv  and  others  during  and  after  it)  and 
sporadically  working  with  the  latest  incar- 
nation of  the  Ballet  Russe.  During  the  30s 
he  had  been  to  Hollywood  for  Zorina's 
numbers  in  The  Goldwyn  Follies  and  On 
Your  Iocs,  and,  witli  Kirstein,  had  failed  in 
an  attempt  to  provide  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  with  a  serious  resident  dance  com- 
pany. In  other  words,  he  had  been  every- 
where and  nowhere  rarely  in  a  position 
to  mount  new  ballets.  More  than  15  years 
alter  Diaghilev's  death,  he  was  still  a  man 
without  a  company. 


From  the  end  of  1941  through 
1945,  the  war  put  every- 
thing on  hold,  and  Balan- 
chine  made  no  major  work. 
It  must  have  been  hard  for 
him,  but  as  always  he  was 
patient;  one  thing  he  and 
Kirstein  shared  was  the  long  view.  And 
then,  suddenly,  things  changed.  For  the  re- 
cently founded  Ballet  Theatre  (later  ABT) 
he  choreographed  Theme  and  Variations; 
for  the  Paris  Opera  Ballet,  Symphony  in  C 
(called  there  he  Palais  de  Cristal);  for  the 
Ballet  Russe,  La  Sonnambula  (wife  No.  2, 
Danilova);  and,  most  significant,  for  a  new 
Kirstein  company,  Tl\e  Four  Temperaments 
and  Orpheus.  The  new  company  was 
called  Ballet  Society,  its  sporadic  perfor- 
mances were  to  be  seen  only  by  subscrip- 
tion, and  it  had  no  permanent  theater—  The 
Four  Temperaments,  Balanchine's  most 
"modern"  work  to  date,  had  its  1946  pre- 
miere on  the  notoriously  shallow  stage  of 
Manhattan's  Central  High  School  of  Nee- 
dle Trades.  In  the  spring  of  1948,  Ballet 
Society  was  performing  at  the  New  York 
City  Center,  a  onetime  Shriners'  temple  on 
West  55th  Street,  which  the  city  had  taken 
over  in  lieu  of  unpaid  taxes.  The  man  in 
charge,  Morton  Baum,  was  so  bowled  over 
by  Orpheus,  the  new  Stravinsky-Balanchine- 
Noguchi  collaboration,  that  he  invited  the 
company  to  change  its  name  and  to  make 
City  Center  its  official  home.  When  the 
newly  christened  New  York  City  Ballet  re- 
turned to  the  theater  that  October,  it  was 
simply  Ballet  Society  with  a  new  name 
and  a  permanent  address. 

Yet  time  would  show  that  the  new  name 
and  guaranteed  residence  were  crucial. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  American  ven- 
ture, Balanchine's  ambition  had  been  to  de- 
velop classical  ballet  here,  and  New  York 
in  the  30s  and  40s  was  the  heart  of  his 
America.  The  city's  energy  was  both  a  re- 
flection of  his  ideas  about  what  American 
ballet  should  be  and  a  stimulus  to  them. 
Equally  important,  it  was  New  York's  audi- 
ence that  he  needed  to  educate  and  win 
over  if  these  ideas  were  to  prevail.  After  15 
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Diana  Adams  and 
Arthur  Mitchell  rehearsing 
Agon  at  the  School 
of  American  Ballet,  1957. 
Sitting  against  the  mirrored 
wall  are,  left  to  right, 
Balanchine,  Stravinsky,  and 
other  spectators.  The  mixed- 
race  pas  de  deux  was  a 
sensation  at  its  premiere. 
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PORTRAIT  3F  THE  ARTIST 


of  Su/anne  Farri-M's  exile 

fnini  the  eompanv  Opposite, 

Allegra  Kent  and  I  dward  Villella,  b> 

Bert  Stem  (Kent's  then  husband). 

ll>63.  in  liu»ukii,  Balanchine's 

erotie  gloss  on  a  traditional 

Japanese  wedding  eeremonv 


SCENES 
DE  BALLET 


Clockwise  from 
above:  Balanchine  with 
Edward  Villella  and 
Patricia  McBride, 
1967;  the  giant 
Nutcracker  Christmas 
tree;  Balanchine 
rehearses  Mikhail 
Baryshnikov  in 
Prodigal  Son,  circa 
1980;  Peter  Martins 
and  Heather  Watts 
in  The  Nutcracker, 
1983;  Kyra  Nichols  in 
Serenade,  1993; 
Merrill  Ashley,  1979. 
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INVITATION 
TO  THE  DANCE 


Clockwise  from  top  left:  left 
to  right,  choreographer 
Frederick  Ashton,  Suzanne  Farrell, 
Balanchine,  Margot  Fonteyn,  and 
Rudolf  Nureyev,  New  York  City, 
1965;  Damian  Woetzel  as  the 
Prodigal  Son,  1998;  Darci  Kistler. 
1980;  Balanchine  takes  a  bow  at 
the  New  York  State  Theater, 
July  4,  1982,  less  than  a  year 
before  his  death  at  age  79. 


years  in  this  country,  he  was  ready  to  be 
the  New  York  City  Ballet;  it  was  the  right 
name  at  the  right  moment.  And  as  for 
having  a  real  home  at  last— 24  years  after 
leaving  Russia— it  offered  him  what  he 
had  never  had  before:  continuity.  Begin- 
ning in  1948,  every  important  work  of 
Balanchine's  was  made  for  the  New  York 
City  Ballet.  At  the  age  of  44,  he  could  begin 
to  consolidate  his  lifework. 

II— Through  Triumph 

In  the  1940s,  it  was  still  the  Rus- 
sian ballet  that  meant  classical 
dance  to  most  American  audi- 
ences—in particular,  the  works  of 
Mikhail  Fokine  (Les  Sylphides, 
Petrouchka,  Spectre  de  la  Rose, 
Firebird)  and  Leonide  Massine 
(Gaite  Parisienne,  Boutique  Fantasque). 
Above  all,  it  was  Russian  dancers.  After 
all,  it  had  been  the  legends  of  Nijinsky 
and  Pavlova  that  first  drew  20th-century 
Americans  to  ballet.  The  Ballet  Russe  had 
crisscrossed  the  country  with  such  stars  as 
Danilova  and  the  famous  "baby  ballerinas" 
whom  Balanchine  had  discovered  early 
in  the  1930s:  Baronova,  Toumanova,  and 
Riabouchinska— they  had  been  12,  13,  and 
14  years  old  at  the  time.  And  Ballet  The- 
atre featured  the  Russian-sounding  Alicia 
Markova  (nee  Marks)  as  well  as  the  baby 
ballerinas  grown  up,  the  Cuban  Alicia 
Alonso,  and  an  assortment  of  Russian 
males.  In  contrast,  Balanchine's  company, 
with  the  exception  of  the  virtuoso  Andre 
Eglevsky,  was  from  the  start  decisively 
American,  and  deliberately  so.  He  wanted 
American  dancers,  performing  in  a  style 
he  thought  appropriate  to  American 
physiques  and  American  energy. 

It  would  take  many  years  before  most 
of  the  New  York  dance  audience  accepted 
these  dancers  and  their  repertory  as  the 
equal  of  what  Europe  could  bring  us.  Tlie 
New  York  Times  critic,  John  Martin,  con- 
sistently condemned  Balanchine  ballets  as 
cold  and  plotless.  City  Ballet  was  seen  as 
existing  off  in  its  own  rarefied  niche 
"caviar  to  the  general."  But  in  1949  two 
events  took  place  that  signaled  a  major 
change.  One  was  the  arrival  in  America  of 
the  Sadler's  Wells  (now  Royal)  Ballet  from 
England— and  in  particular  the  personal  tri- 
umph of  Margot  Fonteyn  in  The  Sleeping 
Beauty,  the  masterpiece  of  classicism  creat- 
ed in  1890  by  Tchaikovsky  and  Marius  Peti- 
pa,  the  French-Russian  ballet  master  who 
was  Balanchine's  lifelong  inspiration.  ("You 
discover  that  what  stays  with  you  are  the  es- 
sential things."  he  said.  "You  discover  what 
you  are  doing  is  really  Petipa.")  The  other 
was  City  Ballet's  first  bona  fide  hit.  Balan- 
chine's reworking  of  the  Stravinsky-Fokinc 
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HEARTS  AND  DIAMONDS 


A  contact  sheet  from  a  1965  Bert  Stern 
shoot  of  Balanchinc  and  Suzanne  Farrell. 
Despite  his  obsession  with  her,  they 
never  married.  Opposite,  Farrell  wearing 
her  costume  for  "Diamonds,"  in  a 
1987  portrait  by  Annie  Leibovitz 
for  Vanity  Fair. 
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Firebird,  with  which  Diaghilev  and  his  I 

lets  Russcs  had  electrified  Paris  in  1910, 

Acquiring  (lor  $4,250)  the  enchant 

(  hagall  sets  of  1945  from  the  imprcsa 

Sol  Hurok,  Balanchinc  speeded  up 

action,  created  new  material,  and    m 

important    unleashed  a  genuine  star  p 

formance  that  thrilled  critics  and 

diences.  It  was  his  fourth  wife,  Ma 

Tallchief,  with  her  exotic  Native  Amerk 

background  and  looks,  her  formida 

technique,  and  her  superb  musical] 

who  carried  the  ballet,  making  Fireb 

a  box-office  hit,  no  small  matter  to  a  n 

and  struggling  ballet  enterprise.  W 

Firebird,  the  New  York  City  Ballet  roui 

ed  a  corner,  and  between  it  and  t 

success  of  the  British,  New  York  was 

a  ferment  of  excitement  about  dan< 


i 


nd  then  in  1954  cai 

Tlie  Nutcracker,  whi| 

for  more  than  40  yei 

now  has  filled  the  til 

ater  for  weeks  eve  I 

Christmastime.  It  ecl 

$80,000-twice  wr 

was  budgeted— but  the  money  w 

found.  And  Balanchine  got  the  ci 

cial  effect  he  was  after— the  wondf 

ful  tree  that  magically  grows  high 

and  higher  until  it  towers  over  t 

stage  as  the  first  act's  happy  Chri; 

mas  party  turns  into  the  mysterio 

dreamworld  of  the  sleeping  Mari 

(Stage  effects  like  this,  which  he  i 

membered  from  his  childhood 

the  Maryinsky  Theater  in  St.  Petei 

burg— where  he  himself  had  dance 

the  little  Nutcracker  prince— we 

essential  to  Balanchine's  vision; 

remember  his  patiently  explainir 

to  me  that  he  wouldn't  stage  77 

Sleeping  Beauty  because  the  Sta 

Theater  couldn't  accommodate  tl 

special  effects  he  thought  were  e 

sential  to  it.  As  far  back  as  tl 

early  1950s  he  was  telling  Richai 

Buckle,  the  English  ballet  crit: 

and  his  future  biographer,  "The; 

theatres  just  don't  have  the  mi 

chinery  or  the  designers  for  bi 

spectacles.  In  Russia  we  used  t 

have  a  whole  regiment  lying  uil 

der  a  painted  canvas  to  make  th 

sea  go  in  waves.")  Vie  Nutcrach 

has  proved  to  be  more  than  a 

annual  box-office  bonanza;  i 

the  tens  of  thousands  of  chi 

dren  whose  first  ballet  it  was 

City  Ballet  has  found  much  o 

its  future  audience. 

In  1957  came  Agon,  the  greal 
est  of  the  Balanchinc-Slravinsk 
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collaborations  aft  i  [polio  Firebird  had 
been  a  star  vehicle  going  hack  to  Di- 
aghilev,  Nutcracker  a  l^ili  i  entury  classic 
reinvented  and  recharged.  Igon  seemed  to 
carrj  ballet  forward  into  utterly  uncharted 
territory.  It  took  classical  dance  steps  to  a 
new  and  daunting  level  and  in  addition 
presented  the  shock  (remember,  this  was 
1957)  of  pairing  the  glamorous,  pale  Di- 
ana Adams  with  Arthur  Mitchell,  the 
handsome  black  dancer  who  was  to  go  on 
to  found  the  Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem. 
Audiences  and  critics  were  stunned  by  the 
daring  innovations  in  the  movement  and 
the  daring  effect  of  the  casting. 

Unlike  some  revolutionary  works  of 
art.  Agon  was  appreciated  from  the  start. 
The  dance  critic  Edwin  Denby  writes  of 
the  enormous  impact  on  the  opening- 
night  audience:  "The  balcony  stood  up 
shouting  and  whistling  when  the  choreog- 
rapher took  his  bow.  Downstairs,  people 
came  out  into  the  lobby,  their  eyes  bright 
as  if  the  piece  had  been  champagne.  Mar- 
cel Duchamp,  the  painter,  said  he  felt  the 
way  he  had  after  the  opening  of  Le 
Sacre."  (This  was  the  occasion  of  the  infa- 
mous riot  in  1913  that  attended  the  pre- 
miere of  the  Stravinsky-Nijinsky  Sucre  du 
Printemps.)  It  was  Agon  that  hammered 
home  to  many  in  the  dance  world  that 
Balanchine  was  indeed  a  supreme  mas- 
ter—that he  could  do  anything.  It  seemed 
to  cap  his  already  amazing  fecundity  as  a 
choreographer— except  that  there  were  25 
years  of  choreography  to  come. 

Seven  years  after  Agon  came 
another  kind  of  triumph. 
Kirstein  had  been  instrumen- 
tal—working again  with  his 
old  friend  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller—in bringing  about  the 
creation  of  the  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts,  and  an  essen- 
tial element  of  the  plan  was  the  New  York 
State  Theater,  designed  to  Balanchine's 
specifications  by  Philip  Johnson.  The  the- 
ater at  first  seemed  glitzy,  fakey— a  far  cry 
from  the  modest,  homey  atmosphere  of 
the  City  Center.  But  its  advantages  soon 
became  clear.  There  was  room  for  the 
dancers  in  the  wings;  in  the  old  theater, 
they  had  been  practically  crashing  into  the 
walls  as  they  leapt  offstage.  And  the  new 
stage  was  really  big— so  big  that  many  of 
the  old  ballets  had  to  be  restaged,  opened 
up.  Gone  were  the  days  when  in  the  finale 
of  Symphony  in  C  all  the  dancers  couldn't 
be  crowded  onto  the  stage  and  edged  off 
into  the  wings.  The  State  Theater  made 
possible  the  big,  spectacular  works  of  the 
60s  and  70s— Jewels,  Don  Quixote,  Union 
Jack.    I  ienna  Waltzes.  And  in  its  prome- 


nade lobby  upstairs,  it  gave  audiences 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  most  capacious 
public  space  in  any  theater  in  New  York, 
perhaps  in  the  world.  With  its  huge  open 
area,  the  audacious  giant  white  Elie  Nadel- 
man  statues  at  either  end,  and  the  balcony 
that  extends  the  promenade  out  over  the 
plaza,  the  State  Theater  became  a  vast 
gathering  place  for  New  York  ballet-  and 
operagoers  its  space,  if  not  its  decor,  truly 
imperial.  And  eventually  it  became  home. 

A  series  of  major  works  flowed  from 
Balanchine  during  the  Lincoln  Center 
years,  but  the  biggest  hit  of  all  came  from 
Jerome  Robbins  in  1969— Dances  at  a 
Gathering.  This  remarkable  work— an  hour 
long  and  comprising  a  series  of  solos, 
duets,  trios,  and  ensemble  pieces  per- 
formed by  five  men  and  five  women  to 
Chopin  piano  music— not  only  was  an  im- 
mediate crowd  pleaser  but  proved  to  be  a 
permanent  blessing  to  the  repertory.  It 
was  also  a  personal  triumph  for  Robbins, 
returning  from  his  tremendous  career  on 
Broadway—  The  King  and  I,  West  Side  Sto- 
ry, Fiddler  on  the  Roof— to  classical  ballet 
not  as  a  prodigal  son  (a  role  he  had  per- 
formed for  Balanchine  magnificently  in 
the  early  50s)  but  as  a  true  partner. 

Robbins  at  a  very  young  age  had  estab- 
lished himself  at  Ballet  Theatre  with  Fan- 
cy Free,  his  explosively  joyous  account  of 
three  sailors  on  leave  in  wartime  New 
York,  subsequently  expanded  into  the  mu- 
sical On  the  Town,  and  later  he  had  joined 
City  Ballet,  where  he  produced  a  series  of 
hits  that  have  lasted— Afternoon  of  a  Faun, 
The  Concert,  and  The  Cage,  a  harrowing 
drama  in  which  an  insect  queen  proves  far 
deadlier  than  the  male.  Robbins  might  not 
always  have  been  easy  to  work  with— his 
methods  were  notoriously  taxing,  unlike 
Balanchine's  easy  adaptions  to  a  per- 
former's strengths  and  weaknesses— but 
his  ballets  happily  supplemented  and 
complemented  Balanchine's,  giving  City 
Ballet  the  unique  luxury  of  having  two 
major  choreographers  in  residence.  (Rob- 
bins went  on  making  dances  for  City  Bal- 
let until  his  death  earlier  this  year.) 

Finally,  in  1972  came  the  Stravinsky 
Festival,  to  mark  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  composer's  death  and  what  would 
have  been  his  90th  birthday.  Stravinsky 
was  unquestionably  the  leading  musical 
influence  on  Balanchine,  the  man  he 
most  admired  and  wished  to  please. 
"Mr.  Stravinsky  provides  me  with  won- 
derful time,  and  I  like  to  swim  in  it. . . . 
He  was  like  Einstein— nobody  like  him." 
To  celebrate  the  Master,  then,  he  decided 
to  devote  a  weeklong  festival  to  him— pre- 
senting not  only  the  old  ballets  but  a 
slate  of  new  pieces,  to  be  made  by  him- 


self,  Robbins,  his  longtime  associate 
Taras,    and    other    resident    choree 
phers.  Ignoring  the  extra  cost  ($130,0 
he  closed  the  theater  for  a  week  o 
hearsals    there  was  no  other  way  to 
pare  some  30  ballets  in  so  short  a  t 
(Kirstein  compared  the  rehearsal  pe 
to    "a    miniature    Normandy   landir 
The  effect  on  both  the  repertory  and 
anchine's  reputation  was  permanem 
any   one   event   canonized   him   as 
greatest  choreographer  of  the  centur> 
artist  of  utterly  extraordinary  reach 
grasp,  it  was  the  Stravinsky  Festival 
its  wake  Richard  Poirier  was  to  writ 
The  Atlantic  Monthly,  "In  the  histor; 
ballet,  Balanchine  at  New  York's  S 
Theater  is  equivalent  to  Shakespean 
London's  Globe."  I  suspect  that  eve 
his  own  mind  it  was  the  culminating  e 
of  an  artistic  lifetime. 

Since  1972  there  have  been  new  bal 
new  festivals,  new  hits,  but  no  fur 
defining  moments.  Perhaps  they  were 
longer  needed.  The  company  was  fir 
established  at  the  apex  of  American 
tural  life  and  was  admired  throughout 
world.  It  had  taken  25  years. 

Ill— Through  Adversity 

or  those  close  to  the 
York  City  Ballet,  the  his 
of  the  company  is  a  1 
running  family  saga.  Ml 
of  the  drama  came  fr 
watching  individual  danc 
develop  under  Balanchii 
guidance,  the  result  of  his  uncanny  abi 
to  nurture  talent  to  fruition,  except  wl 
human   nature— or  calamity— got   in 
way.  It  was  those  eruptions  of  calarr 
and  rampant  human  nature  that  provic 
the  other  kind  of  drama,  which  ranj 
from  gossip  to  tragedy.  And  because  E 
anchine's  family  over  the  years  became  i 
family,  these  events  seemed  personal  to 
in  the  audience,  not  simply  news  from  t 
outside  world. 

Balanchine's  early  life  had  been  fill 
with  adversity.  It  cannot  have  been  easy 
have  been  installed  in  the  Imperial  Thea 
Ballet  School  at  the  age  of  9— and,  in  fa 
he  ran  away  from  the  school  shortly  af 
arriving.  (He  was  there  only  by  accidei 
anyway:  he  had  been  destined  for  a  na\ 
career,  but  his  mother  happened  to  ta 
him  along  while  his  sister  auditioned  ai 
he  was  asked  to  audition  as  well.)  He  h; 
faced  semi-starvation  in  post-revolutiona 
Petrograd  and  near-fatal  tuberculosis.  Ai 
he  was  emotionally  vulnerable  when 
1945  his  third  wife,  the  beautiful  Vera  Z 
rina,  left  him,  he  was  distraught;  oi 
friend   from  that   time   remembers   hi 
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ng  uncontrollably,  day  after  day.  But 
I  tribulations  were  behind  him  by  the 

the  New  York  City  Ballet  was  born, 
arly  years  lacked  financial  stability, 
this  was  a  time  of  expansion,  excite- 
t,  and  fulfillment. 

isaster  struck  in  1956.  His  last  wife— 
'oung,  beautiful,  witty  ballerina  Tana- 
LeClercq— contracted  polio  while  the 
pany  was  performing  in  Copenhagen. 

was  to  remain  paralyzed  from  the 
t  down.)  That  so  uniquely  gifted  and 
ming  a  person  was  so  afflicted  was 
5le  enough;  that  she  was  Balanchine's 

a  dancer  central  to  the  repertory  and 
/horn  he  had  created  many  important 

(the  most  famous  being  the  doomed 
A'ho  dances  with  Death  in  La  Valse), 
a  devastating  blow  to  the  entire  enter- 
;  and  to  its  followers.  Balanchine 
:d  with  his  wife  in  Denmark  until  she 
well  enough  to  be  brought  home,  and 
't  return  to  the  company  on  a  regular 
:  for  a  year— a  time  of  grief  and  uncer- 
y  for  everyone.  (He  felt  irrationally 
y  because  when  "Tanny"  had  been  a 
of  15  he  had  featured  her  in  a  short 
:t  for  a  March  of  Dimes  benefit  in 
h  a  grim  figure  in  black  came  for- 
i  and  struck  her  down  with  polio,  pre- 
ing  her  personal  fate.)  The  violinist 
lan  Milstein,  who  saw  the  Balanchines 
aently  during  this  sad  time,  described 
as  having  been  "husband,  father,  physi- 
,  nursemaid"  to  his  stricken  wife. 

LeClercq's  story  can  be  seen 
only  as  tragedy,  but  every  bal- 
lerina's story  is  some  kind 
of  drama,  if  only  because, 
earlier  or  later,  the  dancing 
must  stop— usually  long  be- 
fore the  will  to  dance  is 
:.  And  the  drama  of  Balanchine  and 
ballerinas  was  particularly  intense,  be- 
e  the  relationships  were  generally  so 
lg,  involving  art,  collaboration,  career, 
often,  love  and  marriage.  One  can 
:ider  his  entire  life  and  art  as  a  search 
he  ideal  woman  (who  would  also,  by 
lition,  be  the  ideal  dancer— that  is,  the 
:er  on  whom  and  with  whom  he  could 
ze  his  greatest  creative  ambitions), 
erhaps  the  first  dancer  on  whom  he 
obsessively  focused  was  the  "black 
1,"  Tamara  Toumanova.  the  glam- 
is  "baby  ballerina'"  he  had  discovered 
)31.  He  had  wanted  to  marry  her,  but 
notorious  Mama  Toumanova  decided 
Tamara  was  too  young.  (Translation: 
nchine  had  no  company  of  his  own 
tat  time  and  was  decidedly  lower  on 
wallet  totem  pole  than  such  choreogra- 
s  as  Massine  and  Serge  Lifar.) 


An  entire  procession  of  ballerinas  was 
eventually  to  reject  him,  either  romantically 
or  professionally,  among  them  Marie-Jeanne, 
Zorina,  Diana  Adams,  and  Tallchief;  all  of 
them  went  on  to  marry  other  men  and  have 
children— something  Balanchine  was  out- 
spokenly reluctant  to  do.  His  relationship 
with  the  young  dancer  he  focused  on  in 
the  mid-5 Os  was  atypical— but  so  was  she. 
The  exquisite,  gifted,  and  whimsical  Alle- 
gra  Kent  inspired  him  to  create  or  revive  a 
series  of  roles  in  which  she  remained  the 
innocent  object  of  desire— whatever  pas- 
sions she  evoked  in  others,  Kent  herself  al- 
ways emerged  untouched.  Her  career  was 
the  oddest  of  any  of  Balanchine's  balleri- 
nas. She  was  an  instrument  in  his  hands, 
she  resisted  his  authority;  she  was  physi- 
cally perfect,  she  was  overweight;  she  had 
a  child  (with  her  husband,  the  photogra- 
pher Bert  Stern)  and  came  back  to  dance; 
another  child,  another  return;  a  third 
child,  a  third  return.  For  30  years  she 
came  and  went— always  treasured, 
even  indulged,  by  Balanchine.  She 
was  the  prodigal  daughter.  And 
for  us  in  the  audience  who  loved 
her,  "Will  Allegra  dance?"  be- 
came a  drama  of  its  own. 

But  what  Balanchine  wanted 
most,  and  had  never  had,  was 
a  muse  who  would  always 
dance— his   personal  Terp- 
sichore. She  was  to  arrive  at 
the  School  of  American  Bal- 
let in   1960-no  doubt  the 
deeply  religious  Balanchine 
would  have  said  she  had 
been  sent  by  God— and  her 
art,  her  person,  and  her 
career  were  to  transform 
and   convulse   the   New 
York  City  Ballet. 

She  came  from  Cincin- 
nati, and  her  name  was 
Roberta  Sue  Ficker, 
soon  to  be  changed  to 
Suzanne  Farrell.  Diana 
Adams,  touring  the 
country  in  a  talent 
search  funded  by  the 
Ford  Foundation,  had 
discovered  her  and 
suggested  that  she 
audition  for  Mr. 
B.  Awarded  a  full 
scholarship  at  the 
school,  she  was  soon  in  the 
company  and  very  quickly  the  object  of 
Balanchine's  interest.  She  was  beautiful, 
and  she  was  talented,  but  she  also  had  a 
profound  musicality  and  a  powerful 
dance  intelligence.  From  the  start  it  was 
clear  that  she  would  try  anything,  do  any- 


We  were 
watching  Martins 
and  Farrell. 
Suddenly, 

Balanchine  said, 
"It  has  to  be  Peter. 
He  understands 
what  a 
ballerina  needs. " 
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Balanchine  and  Martins  onstage 
at  the  New  Y>rk  State  Theater,  circa  1979. 
Martins  was  chosen  to  head  the  compam 
alter  Balanchine's  death  in  1983. 
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thing,  be  anything  thai  he  required.  "If  he 
thought  I  could  do  something,  I  would 
believe  him,"  she  wrote  in  her  1990  auto- 
biography, Holding  on  to  the  Air,  "often 
against  my  own  reasoning.  I  trusted  him 
not  to  let  me  be  a  fool,  but  rather  a  tool, 

an  instrument  in  his  hands.  In  short,  l 
trusted  him  with  my  life."  And  again:  "To 
oiTer  less  rather  than  more  was  not  a  pos- 
sibility for  me;  it  was  death."  Here,  finally, 
was  the  dancer  whose  commitment  was 
as  passionate  and  total  as  his  own.  Vio- 
lette  Verdy,  the  most  analytical  of  City 
Ballet's  ballerinas,  has  said,  "I  think  that 
the  person  who  has  come  closest  to  sur- 
rendering to  Balanchine  is  Suzanne  Far- 
rell.  She  has  managed  that  kind  of 
wonderful  surrender  that  is  also  a  glorifi- 
cation of  the  self. . . .  Sometimes  I  see 
pure  Balanchine  when  I  watch  her." 

Everything  conspired  to  advance  her 
progress.  In  1963  a  new  ballet— Movements 
for  Piano  and  Orchestra—was  being  re- 
hearsed by  Adams  and  the  company's  lead- 
ing male  dancer,  Jacques  d'Amboise,  to  a 
new  score  by  Stravinsky.  Adams  became 
pregnant  and  had  to  withdraw,  and  at  the 
urging  of  d'Amboise,  the  role  was  entrust- 
ed to  Farrell,  not  yet  18  years  old  and  still 
in  the  corps  de  ballet.  Adams  and  d'Am- 
boise taught  it  to  her  in  Adams's  living  room 
with  no  music,  and  within  days  Farrell 
was  demonstrating  it  to  Balanchine  and 
Stravinsky  at  a  rehearsal  for  which  she  was 
late  because  of  an  algebra  exam  at  school! 

Farrell  triumphed  in  Move- 
ments, and  soon  afterward 
Balanchine  made  his  first 
ballet  specifically  for  her— 
Meditation,  a  highly  emotion- 
al duet  in  which  an  older 
man  (d'Amboise  again)  con- 
jures up  in  memory  a  young  woman  he 
has  loved.  So  explicit  a  statement  of  love 
for  such  a  newcomer  could  not  go  unno- 
ticed, and  soon  what  everyone  suspected 
was  confirmed:  Balanchine  had  completely 
surrendered  to  Farrell's  powers.  If  further 
proof  were  needed,  it  came  two  years  later 
with  his  three-act  ballet  Don  Quixote.  The 
old,  befuddled,  yet  noble  Don  is  inspired, 
cared  for,  tantalized  by  his  servant  Dul- 
cinea— a  symbol  of  both  purity  and  sensu- 
ality. At  the  first  performance,  Balanchine 
himself  played  Don  Quixote,  and  it  was 
clear  that  he  was  dancing  not  only  with 
Farrel!  but  for  her.  This  was  both  a  corona- 
tion (he  called  her  an  "alabaster  princess") 
and  a  declaration  of  personal  worship. 

Offstage  the  intensity  of  his  feelings  was 
made  equally  clear.  Company  class  was 
dominated  by  whatever  aspect  of  her  tech- 
nique he  thought  needed  working  on.  He 
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stood  ni  the  wings  »fthe  theater  ever)  night 
watching  her,  and  when  th<  ballet  Bhe  was 
performing  in  was  over,  he  would  leave  the 
theatei  with  her,  ignoring  the  dances  and 
dancers  who  followed.  She  was  cast  in  every 
majoi  role,  old  and  new,  she  could  conceiv- 
ably dance.  Naturally  there  was  resentment 
of  her  special  position,  both  from  estab- 
lished ballerinas  and  from  other  young  girls 
hoping  to  draw  Mr.  B.'s  attention,  and  a 
combination  of  Balanchine's  possessiveness 
and  obsessiveness  and  Farrell's  natural  re- 
serve isolated  her  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. Several  senior  dancers  left,  making  their 
reasons  very  clear:  when  Patricia  Neary  quit, 
Balanchine  said  to  her,  "I  have  a  right  to 
love."  "You  should  love  all  eighty  of  us"  was 
her  answer.  Maria  Tallchief,  for  a  dozen  years 
the  unproclaimed  prima  ballerina  of  City  Bal- 
let, famously  remarked,  "I  don't  mind  be- 
ing listed  alphabetically,  but  1  do  mind  being 
treated  alphabetically."  Balanchine  was  un- 
moved. Not  only  was  Farrell  his  alabaster 
princess,  she  was  his  "pussycat-fish"— though 
not  just  any  cat  or  any  fish,  Farrell  has  ex- 
plained. The  cat  was  a  cheetah,  for  speed; 
the  fish  was  a  dolphin,  for  intelligence.  After 
a  performance  of  Don  Quixote  one  night,  he 
told  Richard  Buckle,  "I  have  seen  every 
dancer,  and  there  has  never  been  one  like 
her.  She  can  do  everything." 

Their  personal  relationship  intensified. 
They  were  together  constantly,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Farrell's  mother,  who,  unlike  Ma- 
ma Toumanova,  had  encouraged  the  rela- 
tionship from  the  start.  But  Balanchine's 
passion  for  Farrell  and  her  love  for  him  were 
apparently  not  physically  consummated.  He 
was  still  married  to  LeClercq,  and  Farrell 
was  a  devout  Catholic.  But  he  also  was  41 
years  older  than  she— despite  his  vigor  and 
charm,  an  alarmingly  older  man.  Perhaps 
she  felt  that  she  was  not  only  an  alabaster 
princess  but  a  captive  one.  For  whatever 
combination  of  reasons,  his  longing  for  her 
grew,  and  her  resistance  persisted. 

Of  all  the  relationships  with  unattainable 
women  whom  he  idealized  and  could  not, 
finally,  possess,  this  was  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  the  most  tragic— significant  be- 
cause so  much  was  at  stake  artistically, 
tragic  because  now  he  must  have  felt  he 
was  being  rejected  as  an  old  man.  Farrell 
rationalizes  the  situation  this  way:  "Balan- 
chine needed  to  choreograph  to  live,  just  as 
I  needed  to  dance  to  live.  Neither  of  us 
needed  to  be  married  to  live."  When  she 
fell  in  love  with  a  young  dancer  in  the  com- 
pany, Paul  Mejia,  and  married  him,  the  sit- 
uation grew  intolerable.  Balanchine,  in  his 
anguish,  took  roles  away  from  Mejia,  and 
Farrell  stood  by  her  husband.  One  night 
when  he  was  denied  a  role  he  had  previous- 
ly danced,  Farrell  sent  Balanchine  an  ulti- 
matum: if  Paul  didn't  dance  that  night, 
they  would  both  resign.  Balanchine  ignored 


her  warning,  removed  hci  too  from  the  pro- 
gram, and  Farrell  was  gone  from  the  com- 
pany. On  every  level  this  was  a  deep  trau- 
ma for  her,  tor  Balanchine,  and  for  the 
New  York  City  Ballet  as  a  whole,  which  for 
the  past  half-dozen  years  had  been  domi- 
nated by  her  presence. 

That  was  in  1969,  and  the  next  few  years 
were  to  be  a  period  of  artistic  and  per- 
sonal desolation  for  Balanchine.  The  balleri- 
na ranks  were  thin— older  dancers  were  ei- 
ther gone  or  no  longer  at  their  peak,  younger 
ones  not  fully  developed.  To  a  great  extent 
the  company  was  sustained  during  these 
years  by  a  dancer  completely  opposite  to 
Farrell  in  look  and  temperament,  the  lyrical 
and  ebullient  Patricia  McBride,  not  mysteri- 
ous and  grand  but  the  epitome  of  the  nor- 
mal, all-American  girl.  She  was  small,  very 
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pretty,  energetic,  and  alluring,  and  as  useful 
to  Robbins  as  to  Balanchine.  (She  had  been 
given  the  central  woman's  role  in  Dances  at 
a  Gathering,  which,  ironically,  premiered  the 
very  night  Farrell  left  the  company.)  Bal- 
anchine's first  major  work  after  Farrell's  de- 
parture— Who  Cares?,  to  Gershwin  songs- 
featured  McBride  triumphantly.  (She  had  al- 
ready formed  a  thrilling  partnership  with  the 
equally  talented  and  ebullient  Edward  Villel- 
la.)  Patty  McBride,  more  than  any  other 
dancer  in  the  company's  history,  had  the  art 
of  pleasing  the  audience— they  just  loved  her, 
and  rightly  so.  Her  happy  and  apparently 
uncomplicated  nature,  revealed  in  her  clear 
yet  expressive  dancing,  was  the  perfect  anti- 
dote for  a  traumatized  company  and  a  dis- 
oriented audience. 

The  other  superbly  gifted  dancer  who 
emerged  during  this  difficult  time  was  Gel- 


sey  Kirkland,  whose  youth  and  app 
delicacy  belied  her  steely  technique 
troubled  nature.  I  remember  watching  - 
at  a  rehearsal  for  Coppelia  (she  was  sec 
east,    behind    McBride)   and    sensing 
avidity  as  Mr.  B.  and  Danilova    famou  ,, 
her  own  performances  of  Coppelia  witl 
Ballet  Russe    worked  with  McBride.  5  . 
she  was  gone,  to  dance  with  Baryshnik<  ^ 
American  Ballet  Theatre  and  eventual  , 
self-destruct.  (In  her  notorious  autobk 
phy,  Dancing  on  My  Grave,  she  blames 
anchine  for  much  of  what  befell  her- 
only  ballerina  I  can  think  of  who  has  t; 
pressed  anything  other  than  awe  and 
for  him.)  With  Farrell  out  of  the  comp 
Balanchine  had  to  focus  on  relative  i 
comers,  and  the  two  he  chose  to  deveh 
Kay  Mazzo  and  Karin  von  Arolding 
were  to  serve  him  honorably  and  faith 
for  many  years.  Indeed,  with  the  Gen 
von  Aroldingen  he  was  to  enjoy  the  j, 
meaningful  relationship  of  his  life— a  \ 
of  domestic  and  comfortable  romance 
he  became  attached  not  only  to  her 
also  to  her  family.  He  made  outstanc 
roles  for  both  women,  and  today  Mazz 
co-chairman  (with  Peter  Martins)  of  fac 
at  the  School  of  American  Ballet,  w 
von  Aroldingen  (who  inherited  the  rightl 
a  number  of  his  works)  stages  ballets  : . 
helps  run  the  George  Balanchine  Trust. 

More  than  five  years  passed  while  Ba 
chine  recovered  himself  and  Farrell 
mained  in  exile,  mostly  working  with 
Maurice  Bejart  company  in  Brussels.  Lc 
Farrellites  exposed  themselves  to  the  Be 
repertory  for  her  sake,  and  she  was  beaut 
in  it.  But  she  wasn't  doing  what  she  was  bt| 
to  do,  and  no  one  knew  that  better  than  i 
did— unless  it  was  Balanchine.  In  the  su 
mer  of  1974  she  wrote  to  him:  "Dear  Geoi 
As  wonderful  as  it  is  to  see  your  ballets,  i 
even  more  wonderful  to  dance  them.  Is  t 
impossible?  Love,  Suzi."  In  January  15 
she  (though  not  her  husband.  Paul)  w 
back  where  she  belonged.  The  personal  re 
tionship  was  never  again  what  it  had  be< 
but  the  artistic  partnership  resumed,  a 
once  again  Balanchine  was  deploying  her 
nius  to  help  fulfill  his  own.  This  he  cont 
ued  to  do  until  the  end,  culminating  with  1 
final  masterpiece,  Mozartiana,  in  1981.  F 
rell  was  later  to  write,  "It  was  because  tl 
ballet  existed  that  I  could  survive  the  dea 
of  the  man  who  made  it." 

Farrell's  return  to  City  Ballet  chang^ 
everything,  just  as  her  original  dominatk 
of  it  had,  and  her  departure  had  as  well.  SI 
was  dancing  with  greater  depth  and  beau 
than  ever  before.  It  was  easy  to  specula 
that  exile  and  hardship  had  matured  her,  b 
perhaps  it  was  being  on  her  own,  witho 
Balanchine,  that  did  it— or  perhaps  she  w; 
simply  growing,  as  a  person  and  as  an  arti: 
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all,  she  had  been  only  23  when  she  left 
:ompany.  1  was  with  Kirstein  at  one  of 
first  return  performances  and  blurted 

0  him  how  moved  I  was  to  see  Suzanne 
ing  so  wonderfully.  In  his  usual  unsen- 
ntal  and  prescient  way,  he  muttered,  "It 
is  the  next  five  years  are  secure."  But 
ultimate  word  on  the  Farrell  story  was 
en  by  Delia  Peters,  one  of  the  compa- 
wits:  "Suzanne  coming  back  is  the  best 
;  that's  happened  to  us  since  she  left." 

Farreil's  story  had  a  happy  ending,  the 
ddest  story  since  LeClercq's  illness  did 
In  1986  the  young  and  popular  princi- 
lancer  Joseph  Duell  threw  himself  to  his 
i,  naked,  from  his  apartment  window, 
shock  to  the  company,  now  under  Peter 
tins'  leadership,  was  profound.  Joe  and 
)lder  brother,  Daniel,  had  come  to  the 

01  as  young  boys  and  had  immediately 
singled  out  by  Kirstein  as  potential  fu- 

leaders.  They  quickly  established  them- 
s  as  significant  dancers,  and  they  were 
ng  the  few  members  of  the  company  to 
net  regularly  at  Kirstein's  home  recep- 
i.  Offstage,  Joe  Duell  was  unfailingly  po- 
ind highly  intelligent;  onstage  he  was 
Isome,  reliable,  an  excellent  partner.  And 
he  1980s  he  was  beginning  to  choreo- 
h  with  some  success.  But  one  heard  talk 
history  of  instability.  His  emotional  con- 
n  slowly  worsened,  and  although  people 
</  that  he  had  earlier  been  admitted  to  a 
lital  for  acute  depression,  most  of  the 
pany  was  not  aware  of  how  seriously  ill 
ad  become.  This  was  in  part  because  he 
gotten  involved  with  a  group  surround- 
i  well-known  psychic,  and  the  group— 
h  included  other  members  of  the  com- 
'— "protected"  him  in  its  own  way;  there 
:  rumors,  even,  of  an  exorcism  onstage 
a  performance. 

luch  of  the  anguish  that  followed  his 
h  came  from  the  feeling  that  he  might 
:  been  saved  if  the  seriousness  of  his 
lition  had  been  brought  to  the  attention 
he  management.  Psychological  illness 
no  stranger  to  City  Ballet— Kirstein 
self  had  been  the  victim  of  manic  de- 
sion  for  decades  and  had  been  institu- 
alized  several  times  before  lithium  had 
ued  him.  But  no  one  came  to  Joe  Du- 
rescue,  and  the  combination  of  the  ter- 
:  death  of  so  popular  a  colleague  and 
mess  at  the  idea  that  he  might  have 
l  saved  affects  people  to  this  day. 

y  the  time  of  Duell's  suicide  the  ultimate 
adversity  had  already  struck:  Balan- 
ie's  death.  It  was  expected.  His  health 
been  unsteady  for  a  long  time— a  heart 
;k,  open-heart  surgery,  serious  eye  prob- 


lems, and,  undoubtedly  worst  of  all  for  him, 
a  loss  of  vigor  and  the  ability  to  demonstrate 
to  his  dancers  what  he  wanted  from  them. 
When  Baryshnikov  joined  the  company  in 
1978,  for  instance,  Mr.  B.  could  not  make  a 
ballet  for  him.  They  could  talk  happily  in 
Russian  about  the  school  and  company  in 
St.  Petersburg  from  which  they  had  both 
come,  but  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  work  to- 
gether. Although  Balanchine  rallied  after  his 
heart  surgery,  slowly  it  became  apparent  that 
both  his  memory  and  his  physical  faculties 
were  failing.  He  was  hospitalized,  and  a  long, 
painful  process  of  deterioration  set  in.  His 
dancers  and  friends  came  again  and  again  to 
sit  at  his  bedside  until,  on  April  30,  1983,  it 
was  over.  After  his  death,  his  illness  was  di- 
agnosed as  a  rare  neurological  disorder, 
Creutzfeldt-Jakob  disease,  but  what  he  actu- 
ally died  of  was  beside  the  point:  the  man 
who  had  trained  so  many  generations  of 
City  Ballet  dancers,  provided  them  with  their 
repertory,  employed  them,  guided  them— 
given  them,  in  essence,  their  lives— no  longer 
existed.  He  had  never  been  interested  in  the 
future;  ballet  existed  for  him  only  in  the  mo- 
ment it  was  being  danced:  "We  are  now  in 
this  period  when  people  say,  'Oh,  my  God, 
what  will  happen  when  you  go?'  But  every- 
one goes It  wouldn't  be  any  good  fifty 

years  from  now  to  do  what  we  do  now.  It 
will  be  something  else."  Yet  this  philosophi- 
cal approach  was  of  little  comfort.  At  the 
majestic  funeral  service  in  the  Russian  Or- 
thodox church  in  which  he  worshiped, 
crowded  with  his  ex-wives,  his  dancers  past 
and  present,  his  colleagues  and  admirers, 
there  can  have  been  very  few  who  were  not 
looking  anxiously  toward  the  future.  They  un- 
derstood how  fragile  an  art  ballet  is.  If  the 
company  and  its  repertory  were  to  disinte- 
grate, the  supreme  artistic  experience  of  their 
lives  would  be  over.  Who  cared,  at  that  mo- 
ment, what  it  would  all  be  like  in  50  years? 

IV— Personally 

In  the  spring  of  1948,  a  few  weeks  after 
my  17th  birthday,  the  only  teacher  in  my 
not  overly  distinguished  New  York  private 
school  whom  I  really  liked  (and  who  actu- 
ally liked  me)  invited  me  and  a  classmate 
to  a  matinee  of  Ballet  Society  at  the  City 
Center.  Why  she  thought  of  taking  us  I 
don't  know— she  didn't  explain  and  I  didn't 
ask.  It  was  enough  to  have  been  singled  out 
this  way,  and  by  someone  so  sophisticated. 
(Sophistication  was  a  key  concept  in  post- 
war New  York.)  My  ballet  background  was 
meager  (this  was  pro-Nutcracker):  my  moth- 
er had  taken  me,  when  I  was  about  12,  to 
see  Alicia  Markova  in  Giselle,  and  I  re- 
member my  bewilderment  at  all  those  girls 
in  white  gauze  hopping  around  the  stage. 
Then  she  took  me  to  the  "boys'  program" 
at  Ballet  Theatre:  Fancy  Free  (sailors)  and 
Rodeo  and  Billy  the  Kid  (cowboys).  They 


made  more  sense  than  Giselle's  Wilis,  but 
not  much  more.  And  I  had  seen  the  cur- 
rent Broadway  musicals  with  "ballets"  in 
them— On  the  Town,  the  Agnes  de  Mille 
shows  such  as  Oklahoma!  and  One  Touch 
of  Venus,  and  Balanchine's  Song  of  Norway 
and  Where's  Charley?  But  they  were  a  far 
cry  from  the  austerities  of  Ballet  Society,  of 
which  I  retain  only  a  few  strong  impres- 
sions: a  girl  covered  in  what  seemed  to  be 
gold  leaf  in  The  Triumph  of  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne  (she  had  been  touched  by  King 
Midas),  and  the  exhilarating  outpouring  of 
music  and  dance  that  was  Symphony  in  C. 
It  was  just  enough  so  that  by  the  fall  of  that 
year,  when  City  Ballet  came  into  being,  I 
was  ready  to  try  it.  Instantly,  I  fell  in  love, 
and  since  I  was  now  an  undergraduate  at 
Columbia,  only  a  quick  subway  ride  from 
the  City  Center,  I  was  able  to  pursue  my 
passion  for  four  uninterrupted  years. 

New  York  then  was  in  the  first  flush  of 
having  become  the  capital  of  the  world.  In 
the  late  30s  the  city  had  filled  up  with 
refugees  from  Nazi  Germany— an  immigra- 
tion that  drastically  altered  its  cultural  tone. 
New  Yorkers  became  more  cosmopolitan, 
more  international,  more  . . .  sophisticated. 
Touchstones  for  young  intellectuals  (or  bo- 
hemians,  as  the  braver  among  them  saw 
themselves)  were  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  of  Picasso's  Guernica  and  its  film  de- 
partment's screenings  of  such  masterpieces 
as  Carl  Dreyer's  Passion  of  Joan  of  Arc— 
and  in  fact  all  of  what  we  then  called  "for- 
eign film."  These  were  the  pre-Fellini,  pre- 
Bergman  days  of  French  movies  like  La 
Symphonic  Pastorale  and  of  the  Italian  neo- 
realists  Rossellini  and  De  Sica.  Revival 
houses  the  decrepit  Thalia  up  on  95th 
Street  in  particular— showed  endless  reruns 
of  Pagnol's  The  Baker's  Wife  and  Harry 
Baur  in  Crime  and  Punishment.  Martha 
Graham  embodied  the  high  seriousness  of 
"modern  dance."  And  of  course  there  was 
Greenwich  Village,  with  its  world  of  louche 
bars  and  their  promise  (or  threat)  of  casual 
sexual  encounters.  This  was  the  back- 
ground we  brought  to  Balanchine,  this  plus 
whatever  reading  we  were  deeply  engaged 
in— in  my  case,  typically  for  the  times,  Hen- 
ry James.  In  other  words,  we  were  earnest, 
and  dedicated  to  High  Art.  Balanchine  fit 
us  like  a  glove. 

Going  to  the  New  York  City  Ballet  in 
those  days,  with  the  City  Center  half- 
empty  and  the  Times  in  opposition,  had  a 
satisfyingly  conspiratorial  feeling  to  it.  But 
far  more  important,  at  least  for  me,  was  the 
way  Balanchine's  dances  and  dancers  made 
me  feel.  Whether  I  was  watching  Orpheus. 
with  its  ultra-modern  Noguchi  artifacts  (we 
used  to  call  them  the  divine  toilet  scat  and 
the  sacred  catcher's  mask),  its  beautiful 
Stravinsky  score,  and  its  wrenching  story,  or 
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the  ecstatically  uplifting  Symphony  in  C,  or 
the  rigorous,  black-and-white  Hindemith 
Four  temperaments,  which  seemed  to  carry 
the  concept  of  "modern"  as  far  as  it  could 
go,  I  was  released  from  the  tyranny  of  words 
and  filled  with  joy.  I  can  remember  rushing 
out  of  the  City  Center  after  countless  perfor- 
mances and  clunkily  jete-ing  up  Sixth  Av- 
enue, to  the  tolerant  amusement  of  my  not- 
yet  first  wife  and  my  closest  friend,  Richard 
Howard.  They  were  in  Balanchine's  grip, 
too,  but  they  also  had  a  grip  on  themselves. 
We  would  buy  the  cheapest  tickets  ($1.20, 
I  think)  for  the  cavernous  second  balcony 
and  do  what  students  always  do— sneak  down 
to  the  better  seats  during  the  first  intermis- 
sion. These  years,  with  the  steadily  growing 
Balanchine  repertory  and  the  regular  visits  of 
Sadler's  Wells  with  Margot  Fonteyn  and  the 
Classics,  were  the  foundation  of  my  ballet  ed- 
ucation and  also  of  my  saturation  in  the  Bal- 
anchine aesthetic.  Watching  him  was  how  we 
learned  to  watch  dance,  and  perhaps  also 
how  we  learned  to  consider  the  world:  here 
was  an  art  that  emphasized  speed  and  ener- 
gy on  the  one  hand,  clarity,  restraint,  and 
strict  obedience  to  classic  ordinances  on  the 
other.  There  was  a  hierarchy  on  display,  with 
the  ballerina  regnant;  everyone  onstage  un- 
derstood and  accepted  this  arrangement. 
Very  young  dancers  would  arrive  and  slowly 
(or,  if  they  were  as  talented  as  Allegra  Kent 
or  Suzanne  Farrell,  quickly)  move  up  the  hi- 
erarchy until  they  reached  what  Balanchine 
saw  as  their  natural  level.  Virtue  was  always 
rewarded.  At  least  to  those  of  us  who  were 
observing,  nothing  but  talent  was  involved- 
no  vulgar  considerations  of  commerce  or 
publicity,  which  were  anathema  to  young  in- 
tellectuals in  the  early  50s.  The  Man  in  the 
Gray  Flannel  Suit  had  no  place  on  the  stage 
of  the  City  Center. 

From  1952  to  1954  I  was  at  Cambridge  in 
England,  and  when  I  got  back,  the 
company  had  reached  one  of  its  peaks,  and 
then,  after  LeClercq's  illness,  it  fell  into  one 
of  its  slumps— relieved  by  the  arrival  of  a  su- 
perb French  dancer,  Violette  Verdy,  who  not 
only  strengthened  the  ballerina  ranks  im- 
measurably but  gave  Balanchine  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  roles  that  demanded  her 
Gallic  elegance  and  her  supreme  musicality. 
Except  for  Karin  von  Aroldingen,  Verdy  re- 
mains the  only  European  ballerina  to  have 
become  an  essential  part  of  City  Ballet,  as 
opposed  to  the  impressive  series  of  leading 
male  dancers  who  were  imported  from  the 
Danish  tradition— Erik  Bruhn,  Helgi  Tomas- 
son,  Adam  Liiders,  lb  Anderson,  Nikolaj 
Hiibbe,  and  Peter  Martins  himself.  Verdy 
and  Melissa  Hayden— a  dynamo  of  con- 
fidence i  nd  assertion,  and  a  tremendous 


audience  favorite  anchored  the  repertory, 
along  with  Balanchine's  first  male  American 
Star,  the  boyishly  charming  yet  superbly 
equipped  Jacques  d'Amboise  (ne  Joseph 
Jacques  Ahearn).  who  as  a  virtuoso,  a  part- 
ner, and  a  mentor  to  young  dancers  played 
a  central  role  in  the  company  for  more  than 
three  decades. 

Throughout  these  years  I  was  at  the  City 
Center,  and  then  at  the  Stale  Theater,  when- 
ever possible.  But  it  never  occurred  to  me 
that  1  would  ever  meet  a  dancer,  let  alone 
have  anything  to  do  with  George  Balan- 
chine or  the  New  York  City  Ballet.  Dancers 
were  semi-divinities  to  me— I  didn't  think  of 
them  as  people  one  might  know;  1  don't 
think  I  thought  of  them  as  people  at  all. 
The  fact  that  I  was  now  older  than  many  of 
the  dancers  was  irrelevant:  Allegra  Kent  at 
17,  Edward  Villella  at  21,  seemed  to  me  as 
grand,  as  far  above  mortal  life,  as  Pavlova 
and  Nijinsky— and  imagine  knowing  them. 

Soon  after  I  began  working  at  the  pub- 
lishing house  of  Knopf,  in  1968,  Mar- 
tha Swope— the  official  photographer  of 
City  Ballet,  whom  I  had  known  in  another 
connection— asked  me  if  I  would  be  inter- 
ested in  publishing  a  big,  opulently  illus- 
trated book  about  the  company  with  a  text 
by  Lincoln  Kirstein.  Naturally  I  said  I 
would,  and  it  was  quickly  arranged.  Lin- 
coln (and  here  I  switch  to  first  names, 
since  that  was  the  way  I  came  to  know 
him  and  his  colleagues)  was  pleased  with 
the  results  and  asked  me  to  work  with  him 
on  a  book  about  Nijinsky.  By  this  time  we 
had  become  good  . . .  what?  I  can't  really 
say  "friends,"  since  I  don't  believe  Lincoln 
saw  relationships  in  terms  of  friendship. 
More  than  acquaintances,  though.  He  was 
an  easy  writer  to  work  with  (although  his 
prose  wasn't  easy)  and  a  fascinating  man 
to  spend  time  with— certainly  the  finest 
mind  I  had  ever  encountered,  and  the 
strongest  personality  as  well.  His  almost 
hulking  size,  his  superb  head,  the  splendor 
of  his  vision  and  his  accomplishment,  even 
the  baroque  magnificence  of  his  town 
house  with  his  collection  of  art  and  art  ob- 
jects, made  a  profound  impression.  But 
even  more  meaningful  to  me  was  his  ap- 
proach to  life.  All  his  energy  went  toward 
trying  to  make  the  right  things  happen  by 
identifying  what  he  hoped  was  ability  and 
giving  it  full  rein.  But  unlike  anyone  I 
knew,  he  didn't  seem  to  mind  if  his  pro- 
teges or  projects  failed,  and  he  didn't  want 
credit  if  they  succeeded.  He  wasn't  waiting 
for  a  payoff;  his  impulse  toward  talent  was 
disinterested. 

At  some  point  in  the  early  70s,  Lincoln 
asked  me  to  serve  on  a  new  board  of  direc- 
tors he  was  establishing  for  City  Ballet.  I  told 
him  that  I  would  always  do  anything  1  could 
for  the  company  but  didn't  think  1  belonged 


on  such  a  board  since  (a)  I  wasn't  comi 
able  with  the  rich  and  (b)  I  would  be  unl 
py  as  a  money-raiser.  He  replied  that  mc 
wouldn't  be  my  concern;  what  he  wai( 
was  someone  who  understood  the  comp 
and  Balanchine.  In  fact,  he  was  more  exj 
it:  "I  want  someone  on  the  board  \ 
knows  ballet  and  will  understand  what  tc 
at  the  critical  moment."  (That  moment 
course,  was  the  moment  when  Balancl 
would  have  to  be  replaced.)  It  seemed  to 
a  tremendous  compliment. 

The  new  board  was,  needless  to  sa; 
rubber  stamp  for  Balanchine;  who  ' 
going   to   deny   him   anything?    In   ot 
words,  it  was  a  reflection  of  Lincoln,  v 
saw  his  role  as  making  possible  anyth 
Balanchine  wanted  to  do.  The  board  dk 
need  to  exercise  strict  financial  contr 
since  that  role  had  been  filled  from  the 
ginning  by  the  company's  formidable  m 
ager,  Betty  Cage,  whose  powerful  nat 
and  gimlet  eye  were  directed  at  saving  m 
ey,  saying  "no"   whenever  necessary  i 
"yes"  whenever  possible.  (Tallchief  refers 
her  as  "a  combination  labor  negotial 
certified  public  accountant,  legal  expe 
Mother  Superior,  Father  confessor,  and  p 
chiatrist.")  It  was  through  Betty  that  my 
volvement  with  the  company  grew  more 
tive.  Every  Monday  she  made  dinner  in 
West  Side  brownstone  for  Lincoln  anc 
few  friends— Tanny  LeClercq's  mother,  N 
Neil  Lowry  of  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
wife,  et  al.— and  I  was  often  included, 
dinner  one   night,   when   the   talk   ca 
around  to  the  weekend  matinees,  wh 
were  not  attracting  a  family  audience, 
pointed  out  that  these  afternoon  perf 
mances  often  weren't  suitable  for  kids— r 
many  parents  would  choose  to  take  th 
children  to  the  highly  erotic  Bugaku,  for 
stance.  Lincoln  instantly  said,  "If  you 
interested  in  programming,  why  don't  y| 
help  Betty  with  it?"  Programming  each  si 
son  was  yet  another  of  Betty's  responsib 
ties,  and  she  generously  accepted  my  pJ 
ticipation;  by  this  time  it  may  have  becor 
just  another  chore  for  her,  but  to  me  it  w 
utterly  absorbing. 

The  technical  problems  of  putting  t 
gether  a  nine-week  subscription  seaso 
eight  performances  a  week,  were  immens 
First  there  was  the  nature  of  the  subscri 
tion  itself— four  performances  for  each 
the  16  subscription  series,  with  no  repea 
of  ballets,  not  only  for  the  coming  seasc 
but  from  the  past  two.  Then  there  were  tl 
requirements  of  the  stage  manager,  Ronn 
Bates:  what  scenery  could  go  up  in  a  sing 
performance,  and  in  what  order.  Each  pe 
formance  demanded  musical  variety,  ar 
this  involved  our  superb  musical  direct! 
Robert  Irving.  More  complicated  were  tl 
problems  of  the  ballet  mistress,  Roscmai 
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I  leavy,  who  could  prepare  only  a  certain 
hber  of  ballets  for  performance  in  any 

II  week.  There  was  the  question  of  who 
ced  what:  you  couldn't  have  three 
ilride  or  Mazzo  ballets  on  one  program. 

you  didn't  want  more  than  one  piano 
t,  or  one  romp,  or  one  black-and-white, 
•ne  ballet  in  which  the  girls  at  some 
t  let  their  hair  down.  Balanchine  liked  a 
ing  closer,  with  the  whole  corps  de  bal- 
'hipping  up  a  storm.  Jerry  Robbins  had 

definite  ideas  about  when  and  how  of- 
lis  ballets  should  be  scheduled.  But  the 
nical  difficulties  were  solvable  if  you 
out  enough  versions  of  a  schedule  and 

shifting  the  ballets  around.  The  more 
lenging  part  was  creating  programs  that 
e  aesthetic  sense— juxtaposing  ballets  so 

the  program  as  a  whole  had  variety, 
h,  and  coherence.  Perhaps  it  was  easier 
ne  to  do  this  than  for  company  stal- 
s  who  rarely  watched  an  entire  program 
i  the  audience;  in  any  case,  when  Betty 
ded  I  was  doing  it  properly,  she  left  me 
iy  own  devices. 

;fore  every  season  I  sat  first  with 
George  (as  I  had  started  to  call  him  be- 
I  realized  that  he  was  "Mr.  B."  to  al- 
t  everybody,  and  then  didn't  know  how 
acktrack),  then  with  Jerry,  to  tell  them 
:h  ballets  I  thought  should  be  brought 
c  or  dropped.  Balanchine— Mr.  B.— 
rge— hardly  cared,  except  from  a  musi- 
point  of  view.  (His  often  stated  view 
that  even  if  the  dancing  was  "lousy" 
audience— particularly  students— could 
ack  with  their  eyes  closed  and  just  lis- 
i  Jerry,  as  I  say,  was  more  involved, 
both  of  them  had  to  let  me  know— if 
knew  at  that  time— what  their  new  bal- 
were  going  to  be,  since  one  couldn't 
dule  "New  Ballet  No.  1 "  as  a  rip-roaring 
er  lasting  25  minutes  if  it  was  going  to 
up  a  simple  pas  de  deux. 
Eventually  the  programs  were  agreed 
n  and  could  be  turned  into  brochures 
ads.  After  a  year  or  two  I  got  involved 
lese  marketing  matters  as  well,  and  for 
'ears  or  more  I  supervised  all  the  com- 
/'s  sales  efforts  from  my  office  at  Knopf, 
ime  went  by,  I  came  to  realize  what  had 
pened:  City  Ballet  had  been  to  a  great 
nt  a  ma-and-pa  store,  with  a  tiny  admin- 
tive  staff  and  a  not  very  big  budget. 
j  the  company  was  growing.  Ma  and  Pa 
:  feeling  overextended,  and  some  outside 
gy  was  needed,  or  at  least  tolerated.  I 
myself  as  a  useful  kind  of  glue,  whether 
ing  with  union  negotiations,  lending  a 
i  with  mailings  and  the  phones  in  the 
;cription  department  on  weekends,  occa- 
ally  acting  as  a  spokesman  for  the  com- 
/  (as  during  the  1976  orchestra  strike), 
ing  as  liaison  between  the  management 
which  I  was  an  unofficial  part)  and  the 
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board,  or  carrying  messages  to  and  from 
the  major  figures  in  the  company  when  they 
found  it  inconvenient  or  uncomfortable  to 
communicate  directly.  In  fact,  I  saw  myself 
during  this  period  as  a  part-time  messenger 
of  the  gods,  and  I  found  this  kind  of  un- 
complicated service  to  two  great  men  and  a 
noble  institution  deeply  satisfying. 

Through  these  years  I  spent  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  with  George, 
since  there  were  always  issues  to  resolve. 
Sometimes  I  would  stand  with  him  in  the 
wings  watching  performances,  sometimes 


I  would  go  to  his  office,  and  if  there  was  a 
crisis  I  would  call  him  at  home.  He  was 
always  calm,  always  courteous,  always  re- 
alistic, and  always  impersonal.  I  had  un- 
derstood that  I  was  caught  up  in  some 
kind  of  psychic  drama  with  Lincoln:  Was 
he  the  ideal  father?  (Hardly!)  The  ideal 
mentor?  (Not  if  he  could  help  it.)  Perhaps 
the  ideal  citizen-patron.  I  understood  that, 
whatever  our  relationship  was,  it  would 
eventually  and  abruptly  be  broken  off— 
that  had  happened  with  countless  people 
who  cared  for  him— and  when  it  did  hap- 
pen, I  was  prepared  if  not  consoled.  With 
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Balanchine,  th<  igh,  there  was  oo  relation- 
ship, nor  could  I  imagine  one  or  want 
one  I  also  couldn't  imagine  what  he 
thought  I  was  doing  in  his  ballet  company 
or  even  that  he  knew  who  I  was.  Alter  sev- 
eral years,  1  asked  his  personal  assistant, 
Barbara  Horgan  who  had  become  a  close 
friend  of  mine,  and  who  today  heads  both 
the  George  Balanchine  Trust  and  the 
George  Balanchine  Foundation  why  he 
accepted  me  to  the  extent  that  he  was 
aware  of  my  existence.  Barbara  explained: 
It  was  my  name.  After  all,  "Gottlieb"  is 
the  German  equivalent  of  "Amadeus." 
and  the  Mozart  connection  was  good 
enough  for  Mr.  B. 

1  have  two  memories  of  Balanchine  dur- 
ing these  years  which  emphasize  one  of  his 
outstanding  characteristics:  his  utter  practi- 
cality. The  Tchaikovsky  Festival  of  1981 
was  notable  for  an  amazing  backdrop  that 
had  been  commissioned  for  the  entire  cele- 
bration. It  was  a  gigantic  assemblage  of 
plastic  tubes  strung  together  and  hung 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  stage, 
and  it  was  very  beautiful  when  properly  lit. 
But  on  the  day  it  was  being  installed— 
which  was  the  day  the  festival  was  to  be- 
gin—everything was  chaos.  One  of  the  very 
large  tubes  fell  to  the  stage,  narrowly  miss- 
ing a  stagehand,  who  would  have  been  se- 
riously injured  if  it  had  struck  him.  And 
then  as  the  tubes  were  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  powerful  stage  lights  they  began  to  smell 
(actually,  they  began  to  stink).  No  one 
knew  whether  the  stage  would  be  ready  by 
eight  o'clock,  or  whether  the  theater  would 
be  inhabitable.  Balanchine  sat  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  theater  ignoring  the  hysteria  sur- 
rounding him,  totally  focused  on  the  way 
Merrill  Ashley's  tiara  for  Swan  Lake  sat  on 
her  head.  That  was  the  one  thing  he  could 
do  something  about,  and  he  was  doing  it. 

Some  time  before  that,  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  company  and  the  musicians  had 
been  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  negotia- 
tions had  been  moved  to  the  World  Trade 
Center.  (We  had  been  in  discussion  for  al- 
most six  months.)  The  sessions  were  excru- 
ciatingly boring  because  one  side  would 
make  a  proposal  and  the  other  would  cau- 
cus—sometimes for  half  a  day  or  even  long- 
er. If  you  arrived  at  nine  in  the  morning 
and  finished  with  the  paper  and  the  cross- 
word puzzle  and  the  gossip  and  what  work 
you  had  brought  along,  there  was  nothing 
left  but  the  telephone.  Late  one  morning 
we  ran  out  of  dimes  but  were  afraid  to 
leave  the  building  to  get  more  in  case  we 
were  summoned  to  the  bargaining  table. 
Eddie  Bigelow,  one  of  the  central  figures  of 
the  administration,  used  his  last  dime  to 
leave  a  message  for  George  Michelmore, 


the  company's  orchestra  contractor,  to  bung 

ns  more  dimes,  and  plenty  of  them.  An 
hour  later  Balanchine  burst  into  the  room 
with  a  bag  of  dimes,  hoping  he  had  arrived 
in  lime!  They  had  given  the  message  to  the 
wrong  George,  but  he  was  so  happy  to 
have  been  given  a  useful  job  to  do  that  no 
one  had  the  heart  to  disillusion  him. 

Early  in  the  1980s,  Lincoln  asked  me  to 
get  to  know  Peter  Martins.  "I'm  loo 
old,"  he  said.  "He'll  need  someone  when 
the  time  comes."  Lincoln  had  made  it 
abundantly  clear  over  the  past  few  years 
that  he  saw  Peter  as  Balanchine's  successor, 
but  this  was  the  first  indication  he  had  giv- 
en me  lhat  he  felt  his  own  powers  diminish- 
ing. It  was  not  a  happy  moment.  But  I  did 
get  to  know  Peter,  and  we  got  on  well,  pos- 
sibly because  we  shared  an  insatiable  ap- 
petite for  talking  about  the  company.  At 
this  time  I  often  traveled  with  the  ballet— to 
London  several  times,  to  Copenhagen,  to 
Saratoga  for  its  summer  seasons— and  it 
was  mostly  on  these  trips  that  I  would  go 
out  after  performances  with  Peter  and  his 
companion  of  many  years,  the  principal 
dancer  Heather  Watts,  for  long  dinners  con- 
sisting of  pasta,  wine,  Strindbergian  con- 
tention, and  ballet  talk.  By  the  time  Balan- 
chine was  in  his  final  decline  and  Peter  and 
Jerry  Robbins  were  overseeing  the  compa- 
ny jointly,  I  was  in  essence  doing  the  same 
things  for  Peter  that  I  had  been  doing  for 
Balanchine— scheduling  the  season,  oversee- 
ing the  marketing,  and  being  a  general 
handyman.  When  Balanchine  died,  ironi- 
cally, the  crisis  Lincoln  had  foreseen  never 
arose:  the  board  understood  that  Peter  was 
next  in  line,  and  in  that  sense  the  transition 
took  place  smoothly.  Perhaps  Balanchine's 
long  illness  and  slow  withdrawal  from  com- 
pany matters  made  things  easier;  Peter  just 
did  more  and  more  as  George  did  less  and 
less,  and  then  he  was  doing  everything, 
apart  from  what  Jerry  chose  to  do.  The 
mainstays  of  the  management— Betty  Cage, 
Eddie  Bigelow,  Barbara  Horgan  -were  firm- 
ly in  place.  And  the  dancers  danced.  Yet 
everything  was  different. 

When  I  went  to  work  at  The  New  York- 
er, in  1987,  four  years  after  Balanchine's 
death,  the  dancers  were  still  dancing,  but 
a  lot  of  people  thought  they  were  dancing 
less  well.  Prominent  among  them  was  the 
magazine's  great  dance  critic,  Arlene 
Croce,  who  wrote  several  fierce  denuncia- 
tions of  Peter  and  the  company.  (She  was 
not  alone.)  Since  I  was  close  to  Arlene 
both  personally  and  professionally,  and 
indeed  was  now  the  person  publishing 
these  negative  pieces,  my  situation  at  City 
Ballet  was  hopelessly  compromised;  Peter, 
who  was  both  angry  and  hurt,  felt  1 
should  withdraw  from  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  sometime  in  the  late  80s  I  did 


so.  What  saddened  me  most  was  not 
aftei  \5  years  of  active  participation  I 
cut  oil'  from  the  company,  or  the  break 
least  lor  then  in  my  friendship  with  Pt 
but  that  I  too  was  unhappy  with  wh; 
saw  taking  place  on  the  stage.  As  Peter  ! 
to  me  with  more  emotion  than  I  had  i 
heard  from  him,  the  problem  wasn't 
that  I  edited  and  published  Arlene,  but  t 
I  agreed  with  her.  And  this  was  not  sirr 
a  matter  of  aesthetics;  for  people  like  m< 
was  a  life-defining  moment.  Arlene  had  o 
said,  "The  New  York  City  Ballet  is  our  c 
lization,"  and  that  civilization  had  entere 
worrying  new  stage. 

For  most  of  the  past  decade,  then, 
relation  to  the  company  has  once  ag 
been  simply  that  of  an  observer.  But  if 
no  longer  part  of  City  Ballet,  it  rema 
part  of  me.  The  great  spectacle  of  Bal 
chine's  accomplishment— the  high  dra 
of  his   achievement,   which   it   was   r> 
York's   privilege  to  witness  for  so  rru 
years— is  still  at  the  heart  of  my  emotio 
and  moral  life.  As  Ira  Gershwin  says,  tAi 
can't  take  that  away  from  me. 

V— Through  Balanchine's  Words 

Very  few  recent  figures  of  George  B 
anchine's  importance  have  said  so 
tie  publicly.  There  is  no  autobiography, 
manifesto;  there  are  no  collected  letters 
"conversations,"  like  those  of  Stravins 
with  Robert  Craft;  only  scattered  int 
views  through  the  years.  Occasional 
Kirstein  produced  official  statements 
Balanchine's  name,  but  these  were  of  lit 
interest  to  Balanchine,  and  no  one  w 
fooled.  Yet  few  great  artists  have  as  ma 
famous  remarks  ascribed  to  them  as  Bah 
chine.  And  no  comparable  artist  of  t 
century— not  Stravinsky  himself,  or  Picas: 
the  two  geniuses  with  whom  he  is  most  < 
ten  bracketed— is  so  much  written  about  ai 
talked  about  by  those  who  surrounded  hii 
In  the  15  years  since  his  death,  there  h 
been  a  torrent  of  writing  about  him, 
add  to  what  was  already  a  formidable  boi 
of  appreciation.  Of  his  wives,  Geva,  Dai 
lova,  Zorina,  and  Tallchief  have  product 
autobiographies  that  naturally  focus  ( 
him.  The  ballerinas  Allegra  Kent,  Suzani 
Farrell,  and  Merrill  Ashley  and  the  leadir 
dancers  Edward  Villella  and  Peter  Martii 
are  on  record.  There  are  two  full-sea 
biographies    by  Bernard  Taper  and  Richai 
Buckle.  Two  invaluable  compendiums- 
Remember  Balanchine  and  Balanchine 
Ballerinas—present  fascinating  testimor 
from  various  sources.  (Much  of  what 
have  written  here  comes  from  these  as  we 
as  many  other  books,  interviews,  and  cri 
ical  essays.) 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  aboi 
Balanchine's  rare  public  utterances  is  the 
consistency.  In  interviews  and  as  quoted  b 
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!  lancers,  he  comes  back  and  back 
we  same  ideas,  and  always  in  that 
ly  compressed  not-quite-English  of 
hat  everyone  loves  to  imitate  (to- 
;r  with  his  little  sniff  and  his  calling 
)le  "dear,"  irrespective  of  gender 
vel  of  intimacy).  Among  the  most 
ed  of  his  epigrammatic  utterances: 

diet  is  woman.  Here  is  how  he  put 
t  in  a  Life  magazine  interview  in  1965: 
;  ballet  is  a  purely  female  thing:  it  is  a 
tan,  a  garden  of  beautiful  flowers,  and 

is  the  gardener. . . .  Woman  is  the  god- 
,  the  poetess,  the  muse. ...  I  believe  the 
;  is  true  of  life,  that  everything  man 

he  does  for  his  ideal  woman."  On  an- 
r  occasion:  "Woman  is  still  first  in  bal- 
vlan  is  an  attendant  to  a  queen.  He  is  a 
ort,  he  is  noble,  brilliant,  but,  finally 
:ly  good  enough  to  be  her  partner.  Bal- 

a  woman.  And  all  my  life  I  have  dedi- 
j  my  art  to  her."  Villella  quotes  him  as 
lg,  "In  politics  it's  Eisenhower,  in  sports 
vlickey  Mantle,  in  ballet  it's  Woman." 
Villella  is  a  dancer  on  whom  Balanchine 
e  a  glorious  series  of  roles,  from  the 
in  "Rubies"  (the  middle  section  ofJew- 
and  Oberon  in  A  Midsummer  Night's 
tm  to  Harlequin  in  Harlequinade  and 
principal  male  in  Symphony  in  Three 
sments— and  this  despite  the  consider- 

friction  between  them.  (It's  not  for 
ing  that  Villella's  book  is  called  Prodigal 
)  Balanchine  needed  men,  if  only  as 
eners  or  attendants,  yet  there  was  al- 
;  an  area  of  competition:  obedient  sons 

O.K.,  but  rivals  weren't,  either  sexual 
rofessional.  I  remember  the  fierceness 

which  he  answered  me  when  I  had  to 
him  whether  he  was  planning  a  new 
:t  for  Baryshnikov  the  season  Misha 
:d  the  company:  "Diaghilev  made  me 
e  ballets  for  Lifar.  I  never  do  that  again. 
ia  very  useful  dancer,  can  do  anything, 
don't  treat  him  like  star."  (The  ballets 

Balanchine  was  "made"  to  create  for 
e  Lifar,  Diaghilev 's  then  favorite,  includ- 
Apollo  and  Prodigal  Son,  which  con- 
id  two  of  the  greatest  roles  ever  invented 
i  male  dancer,  and  he  was  still  resentful 
■ears  later.) 

lis  view  of  women  was  more  complex. 
y  were  more  interesting  to  work  with 
tuse  they  could  do  so  much  with  their 
ies  when  they  were  on  pointe,  and  there 
no  area  of  technique  he  extended  fur- 
than  pointe  work.  That  was  the  techni- 
side.  And  women  were  the  objects  of 
ic  appeal,  and  his  relationships  were 
lerous.  But  women  were  also,  as  he 
,  Ideal.  Deeply  embedded  in  his  soul 
the  need  to  pursue  the  unattainable- 
evidence  is  in  ballet  after  ballet,  from 
Sonnamhula  to  Don  Quixote.  "George 
women  on  a  pedestal,"  writes  Zorina, 


FIRST  LOVES 


Clockwise  from  Jar  left:  Balanchine's 

first  wife,  Tamara  Geva,  1935;  he  rehearses 

second  (common  law)  wife  Alexandra 

Danilova  at  City  Center  as  dancer 

Mary  Ellen  Moylan  watches,  New  York  City, 

mid-1940s;  with  third  wife  Vera  Zorina 

during  production  of  the  movie  On  Your  Toes. 

Hollywood,  1939. 


"where  they  don't  necessarily  want  to  be. 
. . .  When  he  loved,  he  loved  too  much." 
He  succeeded  with  many  women,  but  after 
the  success  came  loss  or  rebuff.  "They  all 
left  me,"  he  said  of  his  wives. 

But,  more  than  anything,  women  were 
what  he  worked  with  and  from.  Danilova  put 
it  succinctly:  "He  marries  his  materials."  Geva 
said,  less  patiently,  "He's  the  high  priest  of  his 
art  and  he  wants  his  wife  to  be  a  high  priest- 
ess. I  wanted  more George  is  an  extraor- 
dinarily aloof  man."  Tallchief:  "Passion  and 
romance  didn't  play  a  big  role  in  our  mar- 
ried life.  We  saved 
our  emotion  for  the 

classroom George 

saved  all  his  energy 
for  work.  He  made 
sure  we  slept  in  twin 
beds,    perhaps    to 
conserve  his  energy." 
Women  with  whom 
he  wasn't  romantical- 
ly involved  tended  to 
idealize  him.   Ruth- 
anna  Boris,  who  was 
there  at  the  very  start 
in  America,  when  Serenade  was 
being  made  in  1934,  said,  "Every- 
body is  in  love  with  Balanchine 
in  a  way,  because  he  teaches  and 
works  with  love.  But  I'm  afraid  I 
don't  look  at  Balanchine  the  way 
a  woman  looks  at  a  man.  I  look 
at  him  more  as  an  inevitable 
force— like  I  would  look  at  light- 
ning, at  Niagara  Falls,  at  Mount 
St.  Helens,  at  cosmic  events." 
And  Violette  Verdy  echoes  her: 
"Frankly,   I   had  a  hard  time 
thinking  of  Balanchine  as  a  per- 
son  For  a  long  time  he  was  primarily  a 

mythical  or  symbolic  figure  for  me." 

Erotic  object  or  symbolic  figure,  wife  or 
mistress,  Ideal  or  Real,  each  of  the  20 
or  more  women  on  whom  Balanchine  fo- 
cused his  creative  energy  seems  to  have 
served  him  in  the  same  way.  Unerringly  he 
understood  what  each  of  them  could  do  as 
a  dancer— far  better,  as  they  testify,  than 
they  understood  themselves— and  inexorably 
he  used  their  specific  qualities  to  bring  out 
what  he  heard  in  the  music  as  well  as  to  re- 
veal them  at  their  best  to  the  public.  In  that 
sense,  they  were  his  collaborators  as  much 
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I    Fourth  wife  Maria  Tallchief  and  Balanchine 
on  their  wedding  day.  New  York  City, 
August  16,  1946;  fifth  wife  Tanaquil 
LeClercq  as  the  doomed  girl  who  dances 
with  Death  in  La  Valsc. 


as  they  were  his  tools. 
Could  there  have  been  a 
Bugaku  without  Allegra 
Kent's  erotic  suppleness? 
Possibly,  but  it  would 
have  been  a  different  bal- 
let. Would  there  have 
been  a  "Diamonds"  if 
he  hadn't  seen  that  Far- 
rell  could  define  and  ex- 
tend the  prima-ballerina 
tradition  he  had  grown 
up  in?  Or  a  Who  Cares'' 
or  a  "Rubies"  without  the  American  energy 
and  charm  of  McBride?  Merrill  Ashley 
made  possible  the  hitherto  unimaginable  al- 
legro attack  and  speed  of  Ballo  delta  Regi- 
na,  after  Balanchine  had  patiently  guided 
her  for  15  years  to  help  her  arrive  at  that 
strength  of  technique  and  personality 

Most  Balanchine  ballerina  roles  cannot 
be  fully  distinguished  from  the  dancer  on 
whom  they  were  made:  we  can  infer  the 
qualities  of  a  dancer  we've  nc\er  seen  from 
the  roles  made  on  her.  Firebird  always  re- 
flects Tallchief:  La  I  disc.  LeClercq:  Stars  and 
Snipes,  Melissa  Hayden;  Who  Cares'.  Mc- 
Bride; "Emeralds."  Verdy:  Ballo  delta  Regina. 
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Ashley;  "Diamonds,"  Farrell;  etc.  If  "ballet 

is  woman,"  at  least  for  Balanchine,  it  is  not 
simply  because  he  loved  women  and  was 
inspired  by  them,  but  because  they  were,  as 
Danilova  put  it,  his  material.  "Artistically 
ever>  woman  gets  something  out  of  him," 
said  Geva.  "They  say,  'Make  something  of 
me,'  and  usually  he  obliges." 

Russia  is  the  home  of  romantic  ballet.  The 
home  of  classic  ballet  is  now  America. 

This  famous  remark  was  made  in  response 
to  a  Russian  interviewer  who,  in  greeting  the 
New  York  City  Ballet  at  the  Moscow  airport 
at  the  start  of  the  company's  famous  1962 
Russian  tour,  said  to  Balanchine,  "Welcome 
to  Russia,  the  home  of  the  classical  ballet." 
What  Balanchine  was  insisting  on— boasting 
of?— was  that  it  was  he,  in  America,  who 
had  carried  to  a  new  level  the  classic  Petipa 
style  of  The  Sleeping  Beauty,  while  the  pos- 
turings  and  dramatics  of  Soviet  ballet,  how- 
ever magnificently  danced,  represented  a 
perversion  of,  or  at  least  a  deviation  from, 
true  classicism.  But  he  was  making  another 
claim  as  well,  about  America  and  himself  as 
an  American.  "I  always  wanted  to  be  Amer- 
ican. I  couldn't  even  speak  English,  but  I 
really  wanted  to  be  American."  And  "I  am 
more  American  than  Russian." 

He  choreographed  not  only  to  Charles 
Ives  but  to  American  folk  songs  {Western 
Symphony),  Sousa  marches  (Stars  and 
Stripes),  and  Gershwin  ( Who  Cares?).  Jazz 
accents  punctuated  his  work  from  Apollo  to 
Concerto  Barocco  and  "Rubies."  (We  can 
see  on  film,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  dancers 
like  Marie-Jeanne,  that  Barocco,  for  in- 
stance, was  performed  in  a  much  jazzier 
way  50  years  ago  than  it  is  today.)  He 
brought  in  a  square-dance  caller  for  the 
original  version  of  Square  Dance,  and  a 
major  unrealized  project  was  The  Birds  of 
America,  after  Audubon. 

Choreographing  for  Broadway  was  not 
just  a  way  of  earning  a  living;  he  loved 
American  show  business— "Rodgers  and 
Hart  are  great  poets"— and  learned  from  it: 
"On  Broadway  I  learned  how  to  please  the 
public.  I  am  commercial."  He  not  only 
worked  on  Broadway  but  also  for  the  Ring- 
ling  Bros,  and  Barnum  &  Bailey  Circus.  (In 
1941,  he  phoned  Stravinsky  in  California 
and  asked  him  to  write  the  music  for  a 
ballet  with  elephants.  "How  old?"  asked  Stra- 
vinsky. "Very  young."  "All  right,"  said 
Stravinsky.  "If  they  are  very  young  ele- 
phants, I  will  do  it")  Circus  Polka  lasted 
only  a  single  season  for  the  Ringling  Bros.; 
the  elephants  didn't  seem  to  enjoy  it.  Possi- 
bly they  didn't  like  the  pale-blue  tutus  Bal- 
anchine dressed  them  in. 

Balanchine   admired   not   only   Astaire 


("The  male  dancer  I  like  to  watch  is  an 
American:  I  red  Astairc.  He  is  the  most  in- 
teresting, the  most  inventive,  the  most  ele- 
gant dancer  of  OUT  times")  but  also  As- 
taire's  most  famous  partner.  In  an  interview 
he  admitted  that  although  he  wasn't  ner- 
vous meeting  Stravinsky  for  the  first  time, 
"I  was  nervous  when  I  met  Ginger  Rogers." 
He  loved  the  fact  that  Tallchief  was  a  Na- 
tive American,  and  wore  until  he  died  a 
turquoise  bracelet  her  cousin  had  given 
him.  He  wore  western  shirts  too,  and 
watched  Westerns  (and  The  Untouchables) 
on  television.  But  most  of  all  he  loved  the 
way  Americans  danced.  "America  has  its 
own  spirit— cold,  luminous,  hard  as  light. 
Good  American  dancers  can  express  clean 
emotion  in  a  manner  that  might  almost  be 
termed  angelic."  Proudly  he  became  an 
American  citizen.  He  did,  however,  ac- 
knowledge, "I'm  not  really  American  yet.  I 
can't  understand  rock  'n  roll." 

But  first  a  school.  The  story  goes  that 
when,  in  1933,  Lincoln  Kirstein  first 
approached  Ba-lanchine  about  coming  to 
America  to  start  a  ballet  company,  Balan- 
chine responded,  "But  first  a  school."  In 
other  words,  before  you  could  have  good 
dancing,  you  had  to  have  good  dancers. 
When  he  says,  "I  wanted  to  come  to 
America  to  create  an  American  company," 
he  is  also  saying  that  he  had  to  create 
American  dancers  as  he  believed  they 
might  one  day  be— not  in  imitation  of  the 
Russians,  but  with  a  style  that  insisted  on 
speed,  agility,  attack,  and,  most  of  all,  en- 
ergy. Remember:  he  called  his  school  the 
School  of  American  Ballet,  although  he 
and  almost  all  of  his  fellow  teachers  were 
Russian  and  there  was  no  real  American 
ballet.  From  the  start,  he  wanted  fresh 
young  Americans  in  his  classes,  and  he 
was  willing  to  wait  for  them  to  develop.  It 
wasn't  until  the  late  50s  or  even  the  60s 
that  he  could  count  on  filling  the  compa- 
ny's ranks  with  first-class  dancers  from  the 
school.  Ballerinas  like  Diana  Adams,  Melis- 
sa Hayden,  Nora  Kaye,  and  Janet  Reed 
were  imports. 

The  history  of  S.A.B.  is  a  saga  in  itself, 
complete  with  strong  personalities  and 
multiple  crises.  In  a  sense,  it  was  more 
Kirstein's  domain  than  Balanchine's— Lin- 
coln was  eternally  fascinated  by  the  idea  of 
a  formal  academy  (he  would  have  liked  the 
boys  to  wear  formal  cadet  uniforms),  while 
Balanchine  naturally  focused  on  the  actual 
pedagogy  and  on  the  very  young  talent  he 
could  observe  and  encourage.  Two  devel- 
opments powerfully  affected  the  school.  In 
1963  the  Ford  Foundation  gave  it  a  grant 
that  was  huge  for  those  days— about  $4 
million.  Soon  afterward,  S.A.B.  began  a  se- 
ries of  annual  "workshops,"  in  which  the 
students— and  in  particular  the  graduating 


class    could  be  vetted  by  the  ballet  wo  ;|J 
These  performances    modeled  on  the 
ditional  graduation   performances  in   $ 
Petersburg,   which   had   spotlighted   si  f 
dancers  as  Pavlova,  Nijinsky,  and  Nureyc 
first  revealed  to  critics  and  ballet-lovers  Ge 
Kirkland,  Kyra  Nichols,  Darci  Kistler,  i  I 
many  other  important  dancers  of  the  r.  i 
few  decades,  becoming  an  annual  rite  ii 
passage  for  both  the  school  and  the  dai 
community. 

S.A.B.,  like  City  Ballet  itself,  is  now  i 
by  Peter  Martins,  and  year  after  year 
perbly  trained  dancers  emerge  from  it    t 
only  into  N.Y.C.B.  but  into  ballet  com  si 
nies  around  the  country.  Even  the  rec  in 
death  of  Stanley  Williams— the  great  teac  :■ 
from  Denmark  who  was  an  especially  ;  1 
portant  mentor  for  boys— has  been  taken  8 
stride.  The  school  is  where  continuity  is  i 
sured— where  what  Balanchine  wanted  a  : 
taught  is  being  passed  along  to  young  p  il 
pie  for  whom  Balanchine  can  be  only 
name  and  an  ideal. 

Now  that  we  can  begin  to  weigh  Bal;  tl 
chine's  entire  American  venture  historic 
ly,  it  appears  more  and  more  likely  that  t 
school— or,  rather,  Balanchine  schoolinj 
will  be  his  longest-lasting  and  most  sign 
cant  legacy.  City  Ballet  will  either  flour: 
or  not.  The  Balanchine  repertory— at  le; 
a  considerable  part  of  it— should  surv: 
well  into  the  next  century;  it  is  bei 
danced,  with  varying  degrees  of  succe 
not  only  everywhere  in  America  b 
around  the  world.  Balanchine  didn't  cor 
on  it,  though:  "Of  course,  today's  dan 
won't  last,  it  never  lasted  before."  But  she 
of  catastrophe,  there  seems  to  be  no  n 
son  why  the  School  of  American  Ball 
will  not  be  maintaining  and  asserting 
standards  as  long  as  ballet  continues 
matter  in  America.  And  Balanchine  und< 
stood  this  from  the  start.  Not  only  "First 
school  ..."  but,  decisively,  "I  am  a  teachi 
that  is  my  contribution." 

See  the  music  and  hear  the  dancing.  F 
Balanchine,  son  of  a  composer  and  hit 
self  a  capable  musician,  "the  music  is  alwa; 
first.  I  cannot  move,  I  can't  even  want 
move,  unless  I  hear  the  music  first.  I  couldr 
move  without  a  reason,  and  the  reason 
music."  To  us,  whose  approach  to  ballet  hi 
been  formed  by  our  exposure  to  Balanchin 
this  seems  almost  tautological,  but  it  was 
revolutionary  concept  when  Balanchine  fir 
exemplified  it.  There  had  been  great  balk 
music  in  the  19th  century— Tchaikovsky's  ft 
Swan  Lake,  Nutcracker,  and  Sleeping  Beaut 
Delibes's  for  Coppelia  and  La  Source— bi 
these  ballets  nevertheless  depended  on  stor 
and  decor.  For  most  of  Petipa's  ballets  ove 
a  50-year  period,  efficient  music  by  con 
posers  like  Drigo  and  Pugni  served  to  pre 
vide  a  beat,  some  good  tunes,  and  bad 
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ind  sound  for  spectacle  and  virtuosity. 
Diaghilev,  despite  his  exquisite  and  ad- 
;ed  taste  and  his  adventurousness  in 
missioning  scores  from  leading  modern 
.posers  (including  Firebird  and  Le  Sucre 
*rintemps  from  Stravinsky,  Prodigal  Son 
1  Prokofiev,  and  Dciphnis  et  Chloe  from 
;l).  music  was  no  more  a  significant  ele- 
t  of  his  presentations  than  his  collabora- 
>  with  Picasso,  Matisse,  or  Derain.  But 
Balanchine  music  was  the  element  that 
le  dance  possible.  And  as  a  result  of  his 
set  instinct  for  what  can  best  be  danced 
tretching  over  a  vast  range  of  musical  ex- 
sion,  the  audience  he  educated  has  been 
,ht  to  hear  differently— or,  as  he  would 
:  said,  to  see  differently.  Speaking  from 
stage  of  the  State  Theater  on  the  day  of 
mchine's  death,  Lincoln  Kirstein  empha- 
i  the  company  Balanchine  kept:  "I  don't 
:  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  B.  is  with  Mozart 
Tchaikovsky  and  Stravinsky." 

here  are  scores  of  Balanchine  remarks 
that  have  been  remembered,  passed  along, 
;cted  (many  of  them  in  a  tiny  pamphlet 
:d  simply  By  George  Balanchine).  "There 
no  mother-in-laws  in  ballet."  "Put  a  man 
a  girl  on  the  stage  and  there  is  already 
Dry;  a  man  and  two  girls,  there's  already 
ot."  "Calculated  vulgarity  is  a  very  use- 
ingredient."  "Dance  is  the  body  at  its 
;imum."  "Just  do  it."  And  particularly 
/ing  to  me:  "I  don't  use  that  word  'cre- 
,  God  creates  and  I  assemble  what  has 
ady  been  created."  His  words  as  quoted 
iys  seem  telling  and  revelatory.  And  yet 
:ould  say  of  himself,  and  of  all  dancers, 
;  are  a  silent  minority.  We  only  dance." 

VI— Forward 

t  the  end  of  1983,  despite  the  sadness 
^and  strain  of  Balanchine's  final  year, 

the  overwhelming  grief  at  his  death, 
v  York  City  Ballet  was  in  high  gear, 
rything  was  in  place— the  repertory,  the 
ool,  a  cadre  of  superb  dancers,  and  a 
i  ballet  master  in  chief,  who  was  the  le- 
rnate  successor  and  for  whom  everyone 

high  expectations.  Arlene  Croce  wrote 
Jeter  Martins  in  The  New  Yorker,  "In  his 
rs  with  New  York  City  Ballet,  he  grew 
neasurably  as  an  artist.  Placing  himself 
Jalanchine's  service,  he  rose  to  the  kind 
stardom  that  makes  him,  in  his  turn, 
>ter  of  the  art  and  the  one  who  must 
</  set  the  terms  of  it  for  the  next  genera- 
i.  A  loyal  knight,  he  has  earned  the 
'.e.  The  enchanted  kingdom  is  in  his 
ping."  Officially,  Martins  was  to  share 
hority  with  Jerome  Robbins,  but  that 
;  understood  to  be  a  courtesy;  Robbins 
I  never  been  seriously  interested  in  ad- 
listration.  Nor  were  Robbins  and  Mar- 
:  temperamentally  suited  to  a  real  part- 
ship;  they  dealt  with  each  other  gingerly. 


That  Martins  was  the  legitimate  heir  was 
as  clear  to  me  as  to  everyone  else.  Not  only 
Kirstein  but  Balanchine  had  told  me  so, 
twice.  The  more  memorable  instance  came 
one  evening  when  we  were  standing  silently 
in  the  wings,  watching  Martins  and  Farrell 
in  "Diamonds."  Suddenly  he  said,  "It  has 
to  be  Peter.  He  understands  what  a  balleri- 
na needs,"  and  receded  into  silence.  Cer- 
tainly Martins  was  a  very  great  partner, 
and  in  that  sense  understood  more  than 
any  other  male  in  the  company  what  bal- 
lerinas needed;  whether  Balanchine  was  re- 
ferring to  more  than  his  partnering  tech- 
nique, I  have  no  way  of  knowing.  Nor 
could  I  know  whether  he  was  saying  this  to 
me  simply  because  it  had  occurred  to  him 
at  that  moment,  or  because  he  was  taking 
the  opportunity  to  express  his  wishes  to  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors,  which, 
after  all,  would  be  making  the  official  deci- 
sion when  the  time  came.  As  it  happened, 
the  board  was  already  well  disposed  toward 
Peter,  whose  way  with  a  board  is  masterly. 
Even  so,  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  ten- 
sion while  Balanchine  was  incapacitated 
and  before  the  appointment  was  actually 
made,  and  Martins  found  himself  at  times 
in  the  uncomfortable  position  of  being  ex- 
pected to  run  everything  without  the  offi- 
cial authority  to  do  so. 

If  there  was  resentment  at  Martins'  as- 
cension, it  was  invisible.  Who  would  have 
questioned  Balanchine  and  Kirstein  in  a 
matter  of  such  enormous  consequence? 
Whether  they  were  mistaken,  and  what 
other  choice  might  have  been  made,  is  the 
issue  at  the  heart  of  the  rancorous  contro- 
versy that  now  divides  critics  and  the 
knowledgeable  ballet  public.  Within  half  a 
dozen  years  of  Balanchine's  death,  many 
observers  were  convinced  that  the  compa- 
ny was  in  serious  straits.  Part  of  the  prob- 
lem lay  in  the  obvious:  Balanchine  had 
been  creating  masterpieces  for  55  years; 
neither  Peter  Martins  nor  anyone  else 
could  replace  him  in  that  regard.  You  can't 
legislate  genius  into  existence.  But  Martins 
had  shown  promise  as  a  choreographer- 
his  first  piece,  Calcium  Light  Night,  made 
over  20  years  ago,  was  highly  successful, 
and,  encouraged  by  Balanchine,  he  fol- 
lowed it  up  with  other  good  work.  It  was 
only  after  he  took  over  the  company  that 
his  choreography  seemed  to  stall— it's  hard 
for  me  to  imagine  his  more  recent  work 
taking  its  place  in  the  permanent  repertory, 
and  I  suspect  that  Martins  feels  the  same 
way.  Certainly,  when  I  was  working  with 
him  he  was  always  remarkably  without 
ego- -in  fact,  was  overly  modest— about  his 
own  ballets. 

Choreographers  are  born,  not  made,  and 
in  the  15  years  that  Martins  has  been  run- 
ning the  company,  no  significant  new  talent 
has  emerged.  The  latest  potential  candi- 
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date  ,i  young  (and  excellent)  dancer  named 
Christopher  Wheeldon  shows  considerable 
musicality,  self-assurance,  and  the  knack  of 
making  dancers  look  good.  Willi  luck  he 
will  develop,  and  he  and  the  company  will 
embrace  each  other.  Finally,  it  is  good  news 
that  the  finest  "modern"  choreographer  of 
the  younger  generation,  Mark  Morris,  is  to 
make  a  new  work  for  the  company  in  the 
year  2000.  He  was  notably  absent  from  the 
NNS  American  Music  Festival. 

As  for  the  dancing,  the  rosier  of  balleri- 
nas that  15  years  ago  seemed  as  strong 
as  any  in  the  history  of  ballet  all  too  quick- 
ly dispersed:  Farrell  and  McBride  into 
retirement,  followed  by  Watts;  Ashley  fre- 
quently struggling  with  injuries;  Maria 
Calegari  the  obvious  successor  to  Farrell 
roles  ("This  is  my  favorite,  this  is  my  next 
ballerina,"  Balanchine  had  said)— at  odds 
with  Martins  and  then  gone;  Nichol  Hlin- 
ka.  after  years  of  inconsistency,  just  begin- 
ning to  come  into  her  own.  Only  the  glo- 
riously imperturbable  Kyra  Nichols,  a 
paragon  of  serene  classicism,  and  the  won- 
derfully talented  Darci  Kistler  could  be  reg- 
ularly looked  to  for  the  highest  level  of  per- 
formance-and  Kistler  was  already  begin- 
ning to  be  plagued  with  the  injuries  that 
were  to  blight  what  should  have  been  a 
blessed  career. 

Martins  turned  to  two  young  girls  in  the 
company.  Margaret  Tracey  and  Wendy 
Whelan.  The  first  was  the  more  obviously 
gifted  -she  had  an  impeccably  propor- 
tioned body  and  a  fresh,  confident  manner 
onstage,  and  one  could  imagine  her  devel- 
oping into  a  McBride-like  dancer.  Instead, 
her  dancing  has  grown  increasingly  thin 
and  empty  even  as  she  has  assumed  more 
and  more  leading  roles.  Whelan's  trajectory 
has  been  very  different.  Initially,  she  seemed 
so  opposite  to  the  classic  ideal,  with  her 
ragged  line  and  lack  of  phrasing,  that  one 
couldn't  guess  what  Martins  saw  in  her, 
other  than  strength  and  a  good  jump.  But 
no  one  has  ever  worked  harder  to  improve, 
and  she  has  improved  beyond  recognition. 
Even  in  works  for  which  she  is  less  than 
well  suited,  she  presents  herself  and  the  role 
with  honesty,  responsibility,  and  a  happy 
absence  of  mannerism,  justifying  Martins' 
faith  in  her. 

But  these  two  emerged  more  than  a  dec- 
ade ago,  and  after  them  came  a  frightening 
drought.  The  one  girl  who  appeared  head- 
ed for  glory  seemed  to  be  self-destructing. 
When  Monique  Meunier  performed  in  the 
school  workshop  in  1989,  the  drought  ap- 
peared to  be  over.  A  big,  plush  blonde  with 
tremendous  dance  energy  and  an  obvious 
love  of  performing,  she  was  the  first  girl 


since  Kistler  whom  we  could  tall  in  love 
with.  At  lirsl  she  stood  out  m  the  corps  de 
ballet,  more  interesting  by  far  than  many  of 
the  principals  she  was  dancing  behind.  But 
she  was  rarely  cast  in  soloist  roles,  and  ru- 
mors of  problems  surfaced.  Finally,  in  a 
season  when  many  of  the  principals  were 
injured,  she  was  pushed  into  major  roles 
and  began  lo  lake  her  rightful  place,  quick- 
ly becoming  an  audience  favorite.  People 
blamed  Marlins  for  not  advancing  her,  but 
thai  may  be  unjust  he  was  as  taken  with 
her  as  everyone  else.  And  it's  easy  to  forget 
that  dancers  like  Hlinka  and  Calegari  suf- 
fered comparable  ups  and  downs  during 
their  early  years  under  Balanchine.  Still,  her 
stalled  career  seemed  an  ominous  note. 

Since  then,  other  girls  have  been  brought 
forward  more  quickly— in  the  case  of 
Miranda  Weese,  alarmingly  so.  Here  is  a 
dancer  who  was  made  a  principal  almost 
overnight,  and  from  a  technical  point  of 
view  it's  understandable— she  has  beautiful 
line  and  immaculate  technique.  To  ob- 
servers for  whom  perfectly  executed  steps 
are  the  foremost  consideration,  she  is  a  mir- 
acle. To  my  eye,  she  dances  as  if  she  were 
in  class.  In  an  interview  in  Dance  Maga- 
zine, Weese  asserts  that  she  dances  for  her- 
self. But  what  about  us,  the  audience?  Bal- 
let is  about  performance  as  much  as  it  is 
about  steps.  Tracey  and  Weese  epitomize 
an  unfortunate  aspect  of  the  company's 
current  dancing;  all  too  often,  performers 
seem  both  self-satisfied  and  miniaturized. 
At  a  recent  performance  of  Balanchine's 
great  Mozart  work  Divertimento  No.  15.  the 
five  expansive  ballerina  roles  were  reduced 
to  dainty  little  displays  of  craft.  Granted, 
this  has  always  been  a  difficult  ballet  to  put 
on  (Balanchine  himself  would  yank  it  for 
lack  of  a  strong  enough  cast),  but  I  can't 
remember  its  ever  before  looking  more  like 
a  souvenir  Mozart  chocolate  box  from 
Salzburg  than  a  profound  expression  of 
Mozart's  and  Balanchine's  art. 

And  now  there  is  Maria  Kowroski,  who 
has  everything— beauty,  glamour,  strength— 
and  who  was  swiftly  propelled  into  the  big 
roles:  Swan  Lake,  the  Siren  in  Prodigal  Son, 
the  adagio  movement  of  Symphony  in  C. 
The  fate  of  this  exciting  talent  will  answer 
the  question  of  whether  Martins  can  develop 
a  dancer  to  her  highest  potential.  There 
would  seem  to  be  several  strikes  against  him. 
First  of  all,  even  the  greatest  dancers  have 
needed  to  be  defined  by  perceptive  choreog- 
raphers—Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  by  Fokine, 
Farrell  et  al.  by  Balanchine,  Fonteyn  by  Ash- 
ton,  etc.  That  is  why  so  supreme  an  artist  as 
Baryshnikov  has  spent  much  of  his  Ameri- 
can career  in  search  of  new  work— not  for 
the  sake  of  novelty  but  in  the  hope  of  revela- 
tion. Who  is  going  to  discover  the  dance 
heart  of  a  Kowroski  the  way,  for  instance, 


Jerome  Robbins  found  it  lor  Kyra  Nichol! 
The  hour  Seasons,  a  classic  example  o 
new  role  serving  lo  define  a  young  dance  : 


ST 


The  second  hurdle  is  peculiar  to  C 
Ballet  at  this  time,  and  it  has  to 
with  who  is  helping  dancers  with  roles  ll 
are  inheriting.  This  was  never  a  probl 
before:  Balanchine  was  always  on  hand, 
was  Robbins.  And,  equally  important,  I 
originators  of  these  roles  were  often  still 
the  company,  or  had  been  seen  by  th 
heirs.  Historically,  and  still  today  at  mi  n 
companies  throughout  the  world,  retii  i 
leading  dancers  pass  on  what  they  know 
younger  dancers  through  coaching;  desp 
dance  notation  and  film,  direct  demonst 
tion  remains  the  most  successful  tool 
transmitting  dance  knowledge.  But  who 
showing   today's    New    York    City    Bal  1 
dancers  how  it  should  be  done?  There  c  t 
tainly  are  capable  ballet  masters  on  t 
City  Ballet  staff,  but  apart  from  Martii 
not  one  of  them  was  of  the  first  rank  as 
dancer,  filling  the  major  roles.  Von  Arold 
gen  and  Mazzo  occasionally  coach,  ai 
possibly  Ashley  will  too,  now  that  her  d 
tinguished  30-year  career  has  ended.  B 
dancers  like  Tallchief,  McBride,  Kent,  F; 
rell,  Verdy,  Villella,  and  d'Amboise  ha 
not  been  welcome,  although  every  one 
them,  I  am  certain,  would  be  happy  to  i 
sist  in  any  way  possible  to  preserve  the  B; 
anchine  legacy.  Indeed,  such  dancers  he 
out  at  Villella's  Miami  City  Ballet  and  ot 
er  high-level  companies  here  and  abroj 
with  consistently  good  results.  The  situatic 
grew  to  scandalous  proportions  during  tl 
Balanchine  Celebration  of  1993,  keyed 
the   10th  anniversary  of  his  death.  Mo 
than  70  Balanchine  ballets  were  being  pe 
formed,  and  dancers  on  whom  he  ha 
made  many  if  not  most  of  these  balle 
were  being  excluded  from  participation.  F 
nally,  out  of  embarassment,  it  seemed, 
few  onetime  stars  were— not  very  graciou 
ly— allowed  to  give  a  few  hours  of  their  tim 
to  the  project. 

The  point  of  such  coaching  isn't  to  ei 
courage  new  dancers  to  imitate  the  mat 
nerisms— even  the  virtues— of  their  pred< 
cessors,  but  to  expose  them  to  the  qu£ 
ties  and  style  of  the  original,  to  cloth 
them  in  the  ballet's  dance  personalis 
There  is  something  unhappily  defensive  i 
City  Ballet's  policy  of  excluding  grea 
dancers  of  the  past,  however  troublesom 
they  might  be.  A  few  years  ago  I  aske< 
one  leading  ballerina  who  had  jus 
inherited  a  Farrell  role  whether  Suzani 
had  coached  her.  "Of  course  not,"  sh 
said.  "I  wanted  to  do  it  my  own  way. 
That  Farrell's  way  was  Balanchine's  wa; 
hadn't  occurred  lo  her,  or  that  Fane 
could  help  her  find  her  own  way.  Certainly 
when  Farrell  coached  a  group  of  disparal 
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:cers  in  Washington  several  years  ago, 
performances  were  in  no  way  Farrell 
itions;  they  just  looked  like  Balanchine. 

mong  the  most  consistent  complaints 

from  within  and  without  the  company 
at  Martins  has  given  too  much  authori- 
)  the  chief  ballet  mistress,  Rosemary 

leavy.  Dunleavy  is  a  marvel  of  memory 
efficiency,  and  nobody  appreciated  her 
%  than  Balanchine,  who  rewarded  her 
ler  feat  of  reconstructing  his  Tombeau 
'ouperin  by  leaving  it  to  her  in  his  will. 

used  to  refer  to  her  as  "my  R2D2.") 
e  she  is  a  glutton  for  responsibility,  it's 

likely  that  Martins— who  is  responsible 
he  company,  the  school,  and  creating 

ballets,  and  who  (unlike  Balanchine) 
>  an  active  role  in  fund-raising  and  pub- 
;lations— is  relieved  to  have  someone  so 
ible  take  charge.  But  coaching  dancers 
tyle  and  approach  is  a  very  different 
er  from  getting  a  ballet  on  the  stage 

teaching  steps  to  newcomers,  and  it  is 

iiently  suggested  that  Dunleavy  is  tak- 

;harge  of  areas  outside  her  striking  ca- 

lities. 

/hatever  the  justice  of  these  complaints, 

Martins  and  Dunleavy  lies  the  credit 
lame  for  the  condition  of  the  company 
his  time.  And  it  is  mixed.  Yes,  the 
lg  women  look  beautiful  and  have  been 
;rbly  prepared  at  S.A.B.,  and  the  young 

are  technically  advanced  beyond  rec- 
ition:  not  so  long  ago,  every  time  the 
;  were  about  to  perform  double  air 
s,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  who  was 
e  nervous,  they  or  the  audience;  now 

snap  off  their  turns  with  complete 
mb  and  security.  There  are  times  when 
ything  comes  together— and  the  audi- 
:  responds.  Earlier  this  year  I  watched 
brmances  of  Raymonda  Variations, 
ch  Symphony,  and  Symphony  in  Three 
ements  that  were  transporting.  Yet  all 
often  the  energy  level  seems  sapped— 
dancing  is  academically  strong  but  lack- 
performance  vitality,  something  that  is 
trary  to  all  of  Balanchine's  principles 

violently  distorts  his  work. 
)ne  of  the  most  disturbing  events  of  the 

few  years  has  been  the  departure  to 
,T.  of  the  most  talented  American  male 
cer  City  Ballet  has  produced  since  Vil- 
,  Ethan  Stiefel.  The  loss  of  this  young 
l— a  model  of  classical  style  and  ele- 
ce,  and  a  charmer  as  well— is  a  serious 
.  It  may  be  that  he  felt  neglected— cer- 
ly,  the  company  resisted  offering  him 
s  like  Apollo  and  the  Prodigal  Son.  Or 
nay  have  felt  the  pull  of  a  more  eclectic 
;rtory.  (Almost  30  years  ago,  a  compa- 
y  gifted  young  man  felt  the  same  ne- 
t  and  the  same  pull— and  almost  defect- 
o  A.B.T  That  was  Peter  Martins.)  For- 
itely,  there  are  strong  principals  such  as 


Damian  Woetzel,  Peter  Boal,  and  Jock 
Soto  holding  the  repertory  together,  and 
there  are  so  many  talented  new  young  men 
in  the  company— more  than  it  has  ever  had 
before— that  the  loss  of  Stiefel  will  eventual- 
ly be  absorbed  if  not  forgotten. 

I  think  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  Martins 
has  a  strong  defensive  streak  in  him.  He 
sometimes  appears  to  divide  people  into 
those  who  are  "loyal*-  and  those  who  are 
against  him.  That  critics  such  as  Croce, 
Joan  Acocella  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Tobi  Tobias  in  New  York  magazine,  Laura 
Jacobs  in  The  Atlantic-  Monthly,  Laura 
Shapiro  in  Newsweek,  the  late  Dale  Harris, 
and  others  have  been  sharply  critical  of  his 
company  when  once  they  celebrated  its 
greatness  he  takes  as  a  personal  attack.  And 
no  doubt  he  finds  comfort  in  New  York's 
daily  reviewers,  who  tend  to  buttress  his 
sense  that  things  are  far  better  than  his  "en- 
emies" assert.  He  doesn't  seem  to  remem- 
ber that  when  he  took  over,  everyone  was 
rooting  for  him,  not  gunning  for  him— and 
he  may  not  grasp  that  it  is  disappointment, 
not  malice,  that  fuels  most  criticism.  But  he 
also  has  a  considered  response  to  the  criti- 
cism. In  a  recent  meeting,  we  talked  over 
many  of  the  issues  I'm  discussing  here.  Since 
it  was  a  long,  rambling  conversation,  not  a 
formal  question-and-answer  interview,  I  won't 
try  to  quote  him  directly,  but  hope  I  can  pre- 
sent his  thinking  fairly. 

First  of  all,  Martins  is  not  reluctant  to  ac- 
knowledge specific  shortcomings  of  individual 
dancers  or  performances.  (Balanchine  wasn't 
either— I  can  remember  hearing  him  mutter 
about  this  dancer,  "She  has  no  fire!."  and  that 
dancer,  "She  has  bad  taste!."'  and  yet  another 
dancer,  "I  try  everything  with  this  one,  but 
she  just  can't  dance!")  What  I  think  he  be- 
lieves about  the  larger  issues  is  this:  that  his 
essential  job  has  been  to  preserve  the  New 
York  City  Ballet  as  an  institution  through  a 
transition  period  that  was  bound  to  be 
fraught  with  anxiety  and  uncertainty;  to  keep 
it  going  in  new  directions;  to  find  a  new  au- 
dience; and  to  preserve  the  Balanchine  reper- 
tory without  turning  the  company  into  a  mu- 
seum. That  is  a  very  tall  order,  and  if  he  has 
succeeded  even  in  part  he  deserves  credit. 
Five  years  ago.  I  would  have  said  he  had 
failed— the  level  of  performance  was  inade- 
quate too  much  of  the  time.  Today  I  feel  dif- 
ferently, simply  because  I  have  seen  enough 
impressive  dancing  recently  to  counterbal- 
ance what  I  still  find  wanting. 

In  a  sense,  the  company  is  facing  anoth- 
er critical  moment:  the  last  of  Balanchine's 
dancers  are  fading  away:  soon,  no  one  on 
the  stage  will  have  known  him  or  worked 
with  him.  It  will  be  completely  Peter  Mar- 
tins' company.  He  has  tried  in  various  ways 
to  make  it  his  already.  He  has  chosen  his  own 
contemporary  composers  to  work  with 


Michael  Torke,  Charles  Wuorinen.  Those 
collaborations  have  not  been  particularly 
successful,  but  he  was  right  to  try.  He  has 
bombarded  the  audience  with  festivals  and 
celebrations.  He  has  imported  Wynton 
Marsalis  to  jazz  things  up,  brought  in  the 
British  ballerina  Darcey  Bussell  and  the 
Russian  Nina  Ananiashvili  for  a  fling  in 
Balanchine  roles.  He  has  encouraged  more 
aggressive  marketing  and  PR.  None  of 
these  efforts  has  added  measurably  to  the 
company's  artistic  health,  but  they  do  rep- 
resent an  attempt  to  move  forward.  How 
van  Martins  -how  could  anyone— emerge 
easily  from  under  the  tremendous  weight  of 
Balanchine?  Twyla  Tharp,  hardly  the  most 
effusive  admirer  of  other  choreographers, 
once  said  to  me,  "George  Balanchine  is 
God."  No  one  can  be  expected  to  replace 
God  successfully,  but  Martins  has  succeed- 
ed in  keeping  things  going,  which  means 
making  a  future  possible.  And  lately  I  have 
begun  to  sense  for  the  first  time  in  a  dozen 
years  that  the  company  is  stabilizing. 

A  week  this  past  June  juxtaposed  two 
events  that  resonate  together.  First,  at 
the  S.A.B.  workshop  we  saw  not  only  a 
promising  new  ballet  by  Wheeldon  but  also 
a  performance  in  Gounod  Symphony  by  a 
girl  named  Janie  Taylor,  who  just  might 
emerge  as  the  next  chosen  one.  We  can't 
know  if  she  will  make  it,  but  she  has  the  ca- 
pacity. A  week  later  Nichol  Hlinka  gave  her 
farewell  performance,  in  Scotch  Symphony. 
It  was  exemplary  classical  dancing— exquis- 
ite, radiant,  moving— and  I  would  have  been 
sad  rather  than  exhilarated  if  I  hadn't  just 
seen  Taylor  and  could  fantasize  that  with 
luck,  and  proper  direction.  25  years  from 
now  she  could  be  giving  her  farewell  perfor- 
mance in  the  same  ballet  and  to  the  same 
effect.  I  won't  be  there  to  see  it  (unless  they 
wheel  me  in  at  age  92).  but  if  Martins  has 
really  succeeded  in  stabilizing  the  company, 
despite  all  the  disappointments  he  will  have 
made  that  performance  possible.  And  I  pre- 
fer to  believe  that  it  can  happen. 

In  the  end  as  in  the  beginning,  there  is 
Balanchine.  Among  the  many  great  lessons 
he  taught  us  is  that  nothing  stands  still: 
dance  must  change,  should  change,  and  will 
change,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Yet  his 
ballets  continue,  at  the  State  Theater  and 
around  the  world.  And  as  with  all  supreme 
artists,  what  he  showed  us  changed  us.  "He 
taught  you  how  to  live  life."  said  Darci 
Kistlcr.  the  last  of  his  chosen  ballerinas,  and 
Peter  Martins'  wife.  "His  dancing  isn't  just 
about  dance.  That's  why  he's  a  great  teacher 
i»l  people.  He  makes  you  more  conscious  of 
what's  right  and  what's  wrong  .  His  teach- 
ings and  his  ballets,  all  the  things  he  said  to 
me.  echo.  I  didn't  have  a  deep  personal  re- 
lationship with  him.  but  I  got  enough  to  live 
a  whole  life  on."  D 
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1 1  i  i  i)  urn1  paqi  i68  lulls.  Ah,  the 
lives  "l  white-hot  British  stars  and  the  wom- 
en w  ho  love  them. 

6"\7"ou  know  how  swimming  naked  is 
A  such  a  lovely  feeling?  Well,  being  naked 
on  set  is  kind  of  a  bit  like  that.  It  makes  you 
feel  powerful,  I  suppose."  In  a  polite  little 
restaurant  in  Primrose  Hill,  over  a  bottle  of 
white  wine  and  a  plate  of  liver  and  mashed 
potatoes,  McGregor  is  discussing  Velvet 
Goldmine,  a  phantasmagoric  eulogy  to  the 
glam-rock  era  in  which  he  plays  Curt  Wild, 
a  drug-blurred  70s  rock  singer,  based  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  real-life  icon  Iggy  Pop. 
McGregor  manages,  in  the  course  of  his 
performance,  to  share  rather  more  of  his 
physical  self  with  the  audience  than  is  gen- 
erally expected  from  legitimate  actors.  This 
is  not  a  first.  His  propensity  for  appearing 
in  uninhibited  nude  scenes— most  notably  in 
Peter  Greenaway's  77?e  Pillow  Book— has, 
been  the  source  of  much  amused  chatter  in 
Britain  for  a  while  now.  (One  magazine  pro- 
file of  the  actor  ran  with  the  headline  I  DO 

HAVE   A   VERY    LARGE   PENIS.)    "It   does   get 

written  about  a  lot,"  McGregor  says,  sigh- 
ing. "Let's  try  and  do  it  in  a  new  way.  How 
about  I  show  it  to  you  right  now?  'At  this 
point,  Euan  slopped  his  cock  into  the  mashed 
potato. ' "  He  laughs  uproariously. 

In  preparation  for  his  Velvet  Goldmine 
role,  McGregor  spent  a  lot  of  time  studying 
tapes  of  Iggy  Pop,  in  order  to  capture  some- 
thing of  the  man's  xd-in-excelsis  stage  pres- 
ence. Having  seen  the  film  twice,  he  feels 
pretty  confident  that  he  did  a  good  job. 
"When  I  saw  the  movie  at  the  Edinburgh 
International  Film  Festival  ...  I  was  truly 
shocked.  I  was  like  'Look  what  I'm  doing. 
Look  what  I'm  doing.'  I  was  truly  exhilarat- 
ed by  watching  myself.  Does  that  sound  ar- 
rogant? It's  because  I  wasn't  in  control  of 
myself  when  I  was  doing  it." 

In  perhaps  the  most  memorable  scene  of 
the  movie,  McGregor  appears  at  an  open- 
air  concert  before  a  large,  disenchanted 
crowd  and  proceeds  to  stir  them  into  a  hos- 
tile fury  with  a  decadent  show  that  features 
stage-diving,  spitting,  large  amounts  of  glit- 
ter and  oil,  and  generous  exposure  of  his 
genitalia.  If  this  sounds  rather  revolting,  it 
is— while  also  managing  to  be  exciting,  fun- 
ny, and  quite  sexy.  McGregor  makes  a  fright- 
eningly  charismatic  rock  star. 

"That  was  the  heart  of  my  performance," 
McGregor  says  fondly.  "That's  what  that 
whole  film  will  always  be  about  for  me. . . . 
The  thing  is,  I  enjoy  extraordinary  situa- 
tions  I  thrive  on  excess  in  lots  of  respects. 

When  I  was  standing  onstage  at  four  in  the 
morning  in  front  of  400  extras— drunk,  pulling 
my  penis,  bending  over  and  showing  them 


my  arseholc  that  was  an  extraordinary  situ- 
ation to  find  myself  in.  I  got  such  a  buzz  out 
of  it. . . .  The  first  time  I  did  a  take,  I  turned 
around  at  the  end  and  everyone  the  crew,  the 
extras  was  literally  speechless.  It  was  a  great 
moment.  Nobody  had  anything  to  say." 

In  addition  to  making  us  familiar  with  all 
of  McGregor's  bit.  Velvet  Goldmine  also  gives 
us  the  actor  in  the  throes  of  gay  sex.  Together 
with  nudity,  a  permissive,  polymorphous  sort 
of  libidinousness  has  been  a  regular  char- 
acteristic of  McGregor's  film  roles  thus  far. 
One  of  his  interesting  and  peculiarly  modern 
talents  is  his  capacity  for  communicating  a 
sexuality  that  is  distinctively  male  yet  devoid 
of  machismo.  "Ewan  was  very  cool  about 
the  sex  scenes,"  director  Todd  Haynes  says. 
"I'm  not  sure  an  American  actor  of  his  age 
would  have  been  so  relaxed.  Americans  tend 
to  get  worried  about  portraying  gay  charac- 
ters—how it  will  affect  their  careers.  When 
they  do  sex  scenes,  they  tend  to  leap  up  as 
soon  as  you  say  'Cut'  and  start  punching 
walls  and  joking  around  with  the  crew,  to  re- 
assert their  masculinity.  Ewan  wasn't  like 
that  at  all. . . .  When  he  was  doing  scenes 
with  Christian  [Bale],  the  two  of  them  would 
stay  in  an  embrace  between  takes,  and  con- 
tinue to  be  tender  to  one  another,  shutting 
out  the  crew.  I  felt  incredible  admiration  for 
how  secure  about  their  sexuality  they  were." 

"It's  actually  much  more  exciting  being 
in  a  sex  scene  with  a  man,"  McGregor  says. 
"It's  something  outside  of  my  normal  expe- 
rience. It's  another  example  of  an  extreme 
situation— snogging  a  man." 

McGregor,  it  may  be  ventured,  is  a  sur- 
prising person  to  find  defending  George 
Lucas's  Empire  in  a  Star  Wars  movie.  It  is 
not  just  that  he  is  waggling  his  willy  and 
snogging  men  on  a  screen  near  you  this  win- 
ter. There  is  also  the  fact  that,  to  date,  his 
prodigious  work  record  has  been  restricted 
largely  to  small,  or  teeny,  independent,  Euro- 
pean productions.  Nightwatch,  a  thriller  in 
which  he  appeared  earlier  this  year,  with 
Nick  Nolte  and  Patricia  Arquette,  is  the  one 
major  exception,  and  the  mere  mention  of 
that  film  prompts  him  to  let  out  a  low  yowl 
of  horror.  McGregor  chose  to  spend  this 
year  on  the  following  projects: 

Little  Voice— a  small  British  film  directed 
by  Mark  Herman,  based  on  the  play  The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  Little  Voice.  McGregor's 
part  as  a  nerdy  adolescent  pigeon-fancier  was 
minuscule,  but  he  took  it  "because  I'd  never 
played  anyone  like  that  before." 

Little  Malcolm  and  His  Struggle  Against 
the  Eunuchs— a  fringe  production  of  David 
Halliwell's  1960s  play,  directed  by  the  actor 
Denis  Lawson,  McGregor's  uncle. 

The  Eclair—a  surrealist  six-minute  short, 
made  by  a  friend  of  his,  in  two  days,  on  a 
Scottish  beach. 

The  director  Danny  Boyle,  along  with  the 


writer  John  Hodge  and  the  producer 
drew  Macdonald,  has  made  three  films  \ 
McGregor  thus  far  Shallow  Grave,  '/rains 
ting,  and  A  Life  Less  Ordinary.  Boyle 
spoken  in  the  past  of  finding  it  "frustrati 
to  see  McGregor  spreading  himself  so  t 
with  so  many  small  projects.  But  McGre 
is  dismissive.  "I  think  maybe  they  were  v 
ried  in  case  I  was  in  anything  crap,  beca 
they  thought  it  would  reflect  badly  on  the 
"Ewan  wants  to  grow  as  an  actor,"  ; 
Lindy  King,  who  has  presided  over  J 
Gregor's  unorthodox  career  choices.  "Ac 
don't  really  do  repertory  theater  anymore- 
Ewan  has  been  using  the  last  couple  of  ye 
as  his  own  repertory  experience  on-screer 

Clearly,  the  role  of  Obi-Wan  Kenobi  coi 
tutes  something  of  an  aberration  on  f 
Gregor's  resume,  and  he  did,  he  says,  h 
some  hesitations  about  it.  He  is  now  comr 
ted  to  the  next  two  films  in  the  new  Star  W 
trilogy.  "I  thought  about  it  for  a  long  tim 
he  says.  "I  knew  it  was  going  to  be  enormc 
when  it  came  out,  and  I've  never  been  in  a 
thing  like  that  before.  I  wondered  how 
would  juxtapose  with  the  other  work  I  \ 
doing.  Some  of  the  actors  in  the  original  S 
Wars  didn't  do  anything  else  afterwards,  a 
I  wondered.  Is  that  going  to  happen  to  me 

One  of  the  people  he  went  to  for  adv 
was  his  uncle,  who  appeared  as  Wedge,  t 
space-age  pilot  in  the  first  trilogy.  Lawson  i 
tially  advised  his  nephew  against  taking  t 
part,  warning  that  he  would  find  the  shooii 
tedious,  technology-bound  business.  In  tl 
end,  however,  the  Empire  won  out.  "I  meai 
McGregor  says,  shrugging,  "when  someo 
wanders  up  and  says,  'Do  you  want  to  be 
a  new  Star  Wars  movie?'  it  would  take  a  b 
ger  man  than  me  to  say  no." 

His  uncle  was  right,  though.  Acting  is 
the  main  event  in  a  project  like  Star  Wa\ 
"This  film  was  two  years  in  pre-production 
McGregor  says.  "We  shot  for  three  and| 
half  months,  and  then  it  was  18  months 
postproduction,  so  it  shows  you  how  it 
portant  my  part  in  the  film  was. ...  A  lot 
the  time  on  the  set,  it's  'Oh,  don't  wor 
about  that— we  can  do  it  later.'"  For  an  acti 
eager  to  "grow,"  playing  Obi-Wan— endlessj 
post-synching  lines  like  "I  think  the  hype 
drive  generator  is  broken"— offers  few  oppc 
tunities  for  refining  one's  craft.  Still,  wha 
ever  longueurs  McGregor  suffered  durir 
the  shoot  were  amply  recompensed  whe 
George  Lucas  recently  showed  him  sorr 
rough-cut  excerpts  of  the  film.  McGregc 
was  transfixed,  he  says,  by  the  sight  of  himse 
wielding  a  light  saber.  "Oooh!  I  nearly  shi 
myself!  I  just  about  died  with  excitement! 
mean,  no  one  gets  to  do  that— but  I  did." 

Despite  the  alienating  effects  of  the  teel 
nology,  McGregor  got  on  very  well  with  h 
director,  it  seems.  Once,  Uncle  Denis  cam 
to  visit  the  set  and  remarked  on  the  fact  thi 
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m  was  wearing  the  same  shirt  he  had 
in  during  the  original  Star  Wars  shoot, 
jregor— who  himself  has  been  wearing 
same,  extremely  worn,  red  suede  biker 
st  for  as  long  as  anyone  can  remember— 
is  to  have  been  enchanted  by  this  fact, 
's  lovely,"  he  says  of  Lucas.  "He  likes  a 
j  chat:  he'll  talk  to  you  for  hours  about 
A'orld  and  what  goes  on  in  it.  He's  kind 
ke  a  king— not  in  the  way  he  behaves,  but 
because  he  lives  in  his  own  world.  His 
h— the  Skywalker  Ranch— is  built  in  this 
valley  in  Northern  California,  and  he 
s  the  valley.  I  imagine  his  house  way  up 
le  top  and  everybody  else,  all  the  pro- 
srs  and  these  thousands  of  people  who 
ic  for  him,  living  sort  of  below  him— kind 
ke  the  old  feudal  system.  He's  in  charge 
o  many  different  things— he's  the  boss- 
he's  fucking  loaded.  He's  a  billionaire,  a 
tibillionaire."  McGregor  pauses.  "Well,  I 
't  know  about  multibillionaire,  but  he's 
a  lot  of  cash.  A  lot  of  lolly.'" 
"his  sort  of  cheery  naivete  frequently  in- 
;  McGregor's  conversation.  It  is  part  of 
t  has  made  him  beloved  by  his  country- 
i.  McGregor,  it  is  understood,  is  a  bloke's 
:e— someone  who  knows  how  to  have  a 
d  laugh  and  enjoy  a  pint.  "Ewan's  got  a 
:-solid  quality,"  says  his  old  friend  from 
na  school  Jeremy  Spriggs.  "There's  just 
incredible  integrity  to  him."  As  is  regular- 
ointed  out  in  Britain,  McGregor  cannot 
n  an  authentic  working-class  background, 
and  his  older  brother  (now  a  fighter  pilot 
le  British  air  force)  were  raised  in  a  solid- 
niddle-class  home  in  the  small  town  of 
iff,  near  Edinburgh.  Their  parents,  who 
both  retired,  were  schoolteachers,  and 
ie  McGregor  did  leave  school  at  16,  he 
so  only  in  order  to  attend  a  one-year  dra- 
course  at  the  Perth  Repertory  Theatre, 
>re  going  on  to  study  acting  at  London's 
ldhall  School  of  Music  &  Drama.  Yet  in 
:  of  these  bourgeois  credentials,  McGreg- 
las  managed  to  establish  himself  as  a  sort 
alk  hero.  He's  the  honest  lad,  still  deeply 
ched  to  his  Scottish  roots,  who  returns  fre- 
ntly  across  the  border  to  visit  his  parents, 
hen  I  first  met  him,  on  a  set  in  Limerick," 
Ties  says,  "his  parents  were  visiting  him 
we  all  went  to  the  pub  and  drank  Guin- 
>.  There's  obviously  such  love  in  that  fami- 
*bu  could  tell  a  lot  about  the  stability  he 
les  from— from  watching  them  together.  I 
in,  when  they  said  good-bye,  his  dad 
ed  him  on  the  lips." 

ritain  may  not  have  the  infrastructure 
'or  the  will  to  provide  its  A-list  with 
Jywood-style  pampering  (forget  home-visit 
matherapists  or  personal  stylists— this  is  a 
ntry  where  getting  a  massage  is  still  con- 
Ted  a  rather  ludicrous,  namby-pamby  pas- 
e),  but  it  doesn't  like  it  when  stars  leave. 
Gregor,  with  his  close  family  and  his 


candid,  studiously  modest  ways,  holds  out  the 
promise  of  a  homegrown  star  who  won't  let 
fame  go  to  his  head,  or  abandon  his  country. 
He's  not  the  type  to  get  taken  in  by  celebrity 
hoopla  ("Oh,  it's  out  of  control  in  Los  Ange- 
les, isn't  it?"  he  says,  shaking  his  head.  "Stars 
are  like  royalty  there,  aren't  they?").  What 
brief  brushes  he  has  had  with  the  Los  Angeles 
high  life  have  left  him,  he  claims,  distinctly  un- 
derwhelmed: "I  stayed  at  the  Mondrian  once. 
God!  All  these  snotty  wee  guys  in  suits  came 
running  out  to  the  driveway  and  told  my  cab 
to  move  on.  Then  when  they  realized  I  was 
actually  staying  there,  they're  all  'Oh,  sorry,  sir, 
please  let  us  help  you  . . .  '  They  said  to  me, 
'Well,  obviously,  you're  familiar  with  the  Sky- 
bar.'  I  said,  'No,  never  heard  of  it,'  and  they 
all  started  laughing:  'Oh!  My  Gad!  Can  you 
believe  it,  he's  never  heard  of  the  Skybar!'" 

"Everyone  loves  Ewan,"  says  Olivia  Stew- 
art, a  co-producer  on  two  of  his  movies, 
Velvet  Goldmine  and  Brassed  Off.  "He  doesn't 

incite  the  usual  British  nastiness Ewan 

is  so  utterly  unpretentious  and  unjaded,  he 
doesn't  get  criticism." 

If  there  is  a  danger,  it  is  that  McGregor 
can  sometimes  be  heavy-handed  with  his 
vaunted  integrity.  In  his  role  as  plainspoken 
man  of  the  people  and  scourge  of  preten- 
sion, he  can  often  sound  a  little  righteous.  "I 
have  a  very  high  horse  and  I'll  jump  on  it  a 
lot,"  he  acknowledges.  "I  know  that  about 
myself.  I  fire  off  on  both  barrels  sometimes 
when  maybe  I  should  just  fire  off  on  one." 
Recently,  he  was  quoted  in  the  British  news- 
papers lambasting  British  producers  for  the 
poor  treatment  they  give  their  film  crews.  "If 
you're  going  to  do  interviews,  then  why  not 
talk  about  something  that  matters?"  Mc- 
Gregor says.  "I  was  looking  out  for  the  crews 
of  Britain— the  people  who  put  me  on  the 
screen.  My  dad  rang  me  and  said,  'Oh, 
Ewan,  what  have  you  done?  You've  said  all 
these  things  . . .  '  I  said,  'What's  wrong  with 
any  of  it?  It's  all  important  things  to  say.  The 
reason  that  you're  worried  about  it.  Father,  is 
people  don't  normally  say  it.'"  vV 

A  week  or  so  before  I  met  McGregor,  a  re-^  \ 
porter  at  the  Deauville  Film  Festival  had  % 
asked  him  whether  he  shared  Sean  Con- 
nery's  views  on  Scottish  nationalism,  and  Mc- 
Gregor had  replied  that  he  resented  being 
told  how  to  feel  about  Scotland— "especially 
by  someone  who  hasn't  lived  there  for  25 
years."  This  pointed  reference  to  Connery's 
exile  in  Marbella  and  the  Bahamas  had  been 
picked  up  by  the  papers,  and  on  the  day  I ' 
went  to  visit  McGregor,  the  Scottish  tabloid^ 
the  Daily  Record  was  running  a  front-page^ 
story  about  McGregor's  comment,  headlined  > 
ewan  feud  with  sean.  (The  paper  had  alsci^ 
set  up  a  phone-in  poll  asking  its  readers,  "Are^ 
you  for  Ewan  or  for  Sean?")  In  response,  the 
Scottish  Nationalist  Party  called  McGregor's 
parents  requesting  a  meeting  with  their  son 


to  discuss  his  stance  on  Scottish  nationalism. 
McGregor  ended  up  having  a  conciliatory 
session  with  the  S.N.  P.  leader,  Alex  Salmond, 
as  well  as  an  apologetic— and,  one  imagines, 
awkward— phone  conversation  with  Connery. 

A  few  months  ago,  he  created  another  mi- 
nor storm  in  Britain  by  publicly  criticizing 
the  actress  Minnie  Driver  for  allowing  herself 
to  be  seduced  by  Tinseltown.  "She's  com- 
pletely reinvented  herself,"  he  said.  "She's 
gone  mad,  mad.  She  goes  to  the  opening  of 
an  envelope,  she  wears  those  little  dresses  all 

the  time Och,  I  am  so  disappointed  in 

her Why  has  she  bothered  buying  into  all 

that  rubbish?"  While  McGregor  now  regrets 
these  remarks— "I  feel  terrible  about  that — 
If  you  see  Minnie  anywhere,  will  you  tell  her 
I'm  sorry?"— he  remains  unrepentant  about 
the  anti-Hollywood  sentiment.  "They're  all 
bastards  ...  the  studio  executives,  the  studio 
people,  the  people  who  live  in  L.A.,"  he 
says.  "I  can't  remember  the  last  time  there 
was  a  really  good  studio  picture." 

McGregor  briskly  denies  that  this  thor- 
oughgoing contempt  might  jar  with  his  role 
in  the  Star  Wars  trilogy.  "A  film  like  Inde- 
pendence Day,  that's  what  I  hate— those  are 
the  people  who  don't  deserve  to  be  making 
movies.  Star  Wars  is  a  completely  different 
ball  game.  Those  movies  stand  on  their 
own,  they're  unique.  They're  legends,  they're 
kind  of  our  modern  fables— they  were  for 
me  as  a  kid.  They're  not  studio  product, 
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McGregor 


they're  I  ucas's  ictures  he  does  them  on 
his  ov  n  and  then  sells  them  to  Fox  or  what- 
evei  l  he)  don'l  go  through  a  committee  of 
IS  screenwriters  lie  writes  them.  And  they 
don't  get  screen-tested." 

[f  anything,  McGregor's  contempt  tor 
West  Coast  glamour  has  been  boosted  re- 
cently by  the  news  that  his  erstwhile  collabo- 
rators Damn  Boyle.  John  Hodge,  and  An- 
drew Macdonald  have  decided  to  cast  Leo- 
nardo DiCaprio  instead  of  him  in  their  next 
movie,  an  adaptation  of  Alex  Garland's  nov- 
el. The  Bead}.  McGregor,  who  until  now 
has  seemed  to  function  as  an  in-house  muse 
for  the  filmmaking  trio,  takes  on  a  betrayed 
tone  when  speaking  about  this.  "I  was  gut- 
ted. Fucking  gutted It's  been  kind  of  like 

a  love  affair  between  Danny  and  me— and 
now  he's  seeing  someone  else."  Boyle  says 
he  has  been  talking  to  DiCaprio  about  work- 
ing together  since  Trainspotting.  "He  liked 
the  film  a  lot;  he's  actually  a  big  fan  of 
Ewan's"— but  he  admits  that  the  decision  not 
to  use  McGregor  has  been  "difficult  for  all 
of  us. . . .  It  came  down  to  money,"  he  says. 
"This  is  the  most  expensive  film  we've  made, 
and  we  realized  we  had  to  find  a  way  to  in- 
clude America  in  it  more."  McGregor,  while 
insisting  that  he  wants  to  work  with  Boyle 
again,  is  skeptical.  "The  way  he  explained  it, 
it  was  purely  financial— they  would  get  more 
money  from  the  studio  if  they  had  Di- 
Caprio. But  then,  they're  paying  DiCaprio 
so  much  more  money  than  I  would  be  paid, 
it  kind  of  defeats  that  argument. . . .  Success 
in  America  seems  to  be  their  goal  at  the 
moment.  It  never  was  our  goal  before,  so  I 
don't  understand  why  it's  suddenly  the  mis- 
sion. I  didn't  think  that  was  the  point." 

Back  at  the  Belsize  Park  apartment,  Mc- 
Gregor is  taking  a  bath  with  his  daugh- 
ter, Clara.  Eve  is  making  dinner  and  talking 
about  Velvet  Goldmine.  "There  he  is,  having 
a  gay  relationship  with  two  different  men— I 
didn't  think  I  could  ever  relate  to  that.  But 
actually  I  found  it  rather  sexy."  The  only 
time  she  was  unnerved  by  her  husband's  on- 
screen sexual  adventures,  she  says,  was  dur- 
ing Trainspotting,  when  she  was  three  months 
pregnant.  "Ewan  had  a  sex  scene  with  the 
actress  Kelly  Macdonald.  Poor  Kelly— she's 
a  lovely  girl— but  at  that  time  I  just  had  a  full- 
blown jealousy  thing.  If  I  saw  her,  my  heart 
started  beating  fast,  I  would  get  out  of  breath. 
I  could  hardly  speak  to  her."  She  laughs. 
"It's  very  weird,  but  that's  the  only  time." 

McGregor  emerges  from  the  bathroom, 
Hara  is  put  to  bed,  and  we  all  settle  down 

watch  The  Eclair  on  video  before  dinner. 
In  January,  McGregor  will  be  directing  his 
own  short  film,  one  in  a  commissioned  series 
entitled  "Tube  Tales."  Early  next  year,  Mc- 


Gregor will  also  star  as  James  Joyce  in  Nora. 
the  first  feature  film  to  be  produced  by  Nat- 
ural Nylon,  a  production  company  he  has  set 
up  with  fellow  British  actors  Jude  Law,  Sean 
Perlwee,  Jonny  Lee  Miller,  and  Sadie  Frost. 
"If  I  was  in  L.A.,  being  handled  by  CAA," 
he  notes,  "I  wouldn't  be  allowed  to  do  ail 
this.  You  know,  Leonardo  DiCaprio  has  got 
to  the  stage  where  he's  getting  $21  million  a 
picture.  His  agents  want  him  to  be  the  most 
expensive  actor  in  Hollywood— they  don't 
want  to  nurture  him  into  being  a  brilliant  ac- 
tor, or  make  him  happy  with  his  work.  They 
want  to  be  able  to  say,  'He  is  now  the  most 
expensive  actor  in  Hollywood'— until  the  next 
one  comes  along  and  they  fucking  chuck 
Leo  and  they  get  the  new  guy  on." 

While  one  doesn't  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
McGregor's  commitment  to  his  modest, 
worthy  projects,  one  can't  help  noticing  that 
the  premiere  of  Star  Wars  is  fast  approach- 
ing—and with  it  the  moment  when  McGreg- 
or, whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  will  make  an 
exponential  leap  from  local  hero  to  global 
celebrity.  Even  as  we  sit  here,  watching  sur- 
realist shorts,  the  mold  for  a  billion  little 
Ewan-like  Obi-Wan  toy  figures  is  being  cast. 
McGregor  acknowledges  that  the  inevitable 
dust  storm  of  Star  Wars  publicity  is  a  daunt- 
ing prospect.  "Whenever  I  do  a  press  jun- 
ket," he  says,  "I  always  get  really  depressed 

afterwards Frightened  about  what  I've 

said.  The  idea  of  it— why  is  everybody  so  in- 
terested? Why  am  I  the  one?  There  are  mo- 
ments of  real,  sweaty  terror  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  Panicking.  Panicking.  Not  being 
able  to  sleep  because  it's  not  natural  to  talk 
about  yourself  all  day." 

The  popular  expectation  is  very  much  that 
"our  Ewan"  won't  be  changed  by  success. 
Oh,  perhaps  the  bohemian  disarray  of  his  liv- 
ing quarters  will  improve  a  little.  Eventually, 
he  may  even  splash  out  on  a  car.  (At  the  mo- 
ment, the  McGregor  family  travels  by  motor- 
bike and  taxicab.)  But  McGregor  will  always 
be  the  simple,  unaffected  lad  from  Crieff. 
"He's  a  phenomenon  now,"  says  Jeremy 
Spriggs.  "But  I  think  he'll  handle  the  fame. 
He  has  the  control  mechanisms— Eve,  Clara, 
his  mum  and  dad  and  brother.  As  long  as 
they  stay  in  place,  I  don't  have  any  worries." 

McGregor's  wife,  however,  is  slightly  more 
circumspect  about  her  husband's  im- 
pending superstardom. 

"Ewan  is  very  close  to  his  family.  I  am 
very  close  to  my  family.  We  have  the  same 
values.  We're  not  really  into  things.  But  you 
know,  it's  quite  pernicious,  the  way  it  hits 
you.  The  papers  always  say,  'Oh,  Ewan,  he's 
so  nice,  so  grounded,'  but  I  mean,  Ewan  is  a 
nice  guy,  so  even  if  he's  not  grounded,  he's 
going  to  be  nice. . . .  It's  more  pernicious  the 
way  it  comes  in.  It  has  other  ways  to  touch 
people  and  to  hurt  them.  I'm  not  sure  of  it 
yet."  She  smiles.  "I'm  still  watching."  □ 
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Cover:  Ewan  McGregor's  Angels  &  Bern- 
kilt  and  accessories  from  Angels  &  Berm 
Londi 

Page  26:  See  credits  for  pages  238-39 
Page  80:  Ewan  McGregor's  Angels  &  Berr 
shirt  from  Angels  &  Bermans,  London. 
Page  100:  Peter  Biskind  styled  by  Beth  Blc 
Page  102:  Diane  Sawyer's  Isaac  Mizrah; 
and  Calvin  Klein  sweater  from  Bergdorf  Gc 
man,  NYC;  Oprah  Winfrey's  Gucci  suit  f 
Gucci,  NYC. 

Page  151:  Jim  Caviezel's  American  Rag 
tank  top  from  American  Rag,  LA.;  L'Wren  S 
for  Vernon  Jolly. 
Page  182:  Wendy  Schecter  for  Art  Departm 
Page  220:  Bobby  Geisler's  Organization 
Returning  Fashion  Interest  coat  from  Hotel  of, 
Rising  Star,  NYC,  John  Roberdeau's  Rene  Lez 
coat  from  Rene  Lezord,  NYC. 
Page  223:  Penelope  Cruz's  Dolce  &  C 
bona  dress,  skirt,  and  shoes  from  Dolce  &  G  ' 
bona,  NYC. 

Page  224:  Walter  Salles's  Hugo  Boss  s 
and  pants  from  Hugo  Boss  stores  nationwi* 
Diana  Sheppard  for  Oliver  Piro. 
Pages  236-37:  Mark  McGwire's  David  C 
for  Nautica  T-shirt  from  Macy's  stores  nationwii 
Pages  238-39:  Monica  Lewinsky's  Ma 
Katz  earrings  by  appointment  only  from  Ma 
Katz,  L.A.;  L'Wren  Scott  for  Vernon  Jolly. 
Page  240:  Tom  Hanks's  Giorgio  Armct 
sweater,  coat,  and  pants  from  Giorgio  Armcl 
Beverly  Hills. 

Page  241:  Steven  Spielberg's  Banana 
public  shirt  and  jeans  from  Banana  Republic  stoi 
nationwide. 

Page  244:  Sean  "Puffy"  Combs's  Versa 
coat  from  Versace  boutiques  nationwide;  suit  I 
Oxxford  Clothes,  from  Barneys  New  Yol 
NYC;  shirt  by  Calvin  Klein,  from  Calvin  Kiel 
NYC;  tie  by  Ralph  Lauren  Purple  Label,  frcj 
Polo  Ralph  Lauren,  NYC;  shoes  by  Gucci,  frd 
Barneys  New  York,  NYC;  for  Cartier  poclj 
watch,  call  800-CARTIER;  Tiffany  &  Co.  tied 
from  Tiffany  &  Co.  stores  nationwide;  sunglass] 
by  Calvin  Klein  Eyewear,  from  Calvin  Kiel 
NYC.  Justin's  vest  by  Varci,  from  Plaza  Kid 
L.A.;  shirt  by  Paul  Smith  Kids,  from  Barneys  Nd 
York,  N.Y.C.;  hat  by  Paul  Stuart,  from  Source  I 
NYC.  Christian's  blanket  by  Malo,  from  Mai 
NYC. 

Pages  248-49:  For  Sarah  Michelle  Gellar 
Bebe  sweater,  call  800-808-BEBE;  Theory  par 
and  Barneys  New  York  boots  from  Barneys  Ne 
York,  Beverly  Hills.  Jennifer  Love  Hewitt's  Theoi 
shirt  and  Chaiken  and  Capone  jeans  fro 
Barneys  New  York,  Beverly  Hills.  Katie  Holmes 
Celine  by  Michael  Kors  sweater  from  Celim 
NYC;  Calvin  Klein  jeans  from  Calvin  Kleii 
NYC;  Barneys  New  York  boots  from  Barney 
New  York,  Beverly  Hills.  James  Van  Der  Beek' 
J.  Crew  clothing  from  J.  Crew  stores  nationwide 
Page  250:  For  Ty  Warner's  Cartier  watel 
call  800-CARTIER. 

Page  253:  Ben  Stiller's  Dolce  &  Gabban 
suit  from  Dolce  &  Gabbana,  NYC;  Rome 
Gigli  shirt  and  tie  from  Romeo  Gigli,  NYC 
J.  M.  Weston  shoes  from  J.  M.  Weston,  NYC 
Angel  Zimmick/Angelwear  bloomers  and  canr 
sole  from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC;  Wolfor 
stockings  from  Wolford  boutiques  nationwidi 
Peter  Fox  shoes  from  Peter  Fox,  NYC  Sec 
Newkirk  for  Art  Department. 
Page  254:  Jeff  Bezos's  Giorgio  Armani  shtj 
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loes,  and  socks  from  Giorgio  Armani,  Beverly  Hills 
'age  257:  Gus  Van  Sant's  Jil  Sander  suit 
om  Jil  Sander,  Chicago;  Prada  shirt  from  Prada, 
A.;  Giorgio  Armani  tie  from  Giorgio  Armani, 
.everly  Hills  Anne  Heche's  Yumi  Eto  top  and 
<irt  from  Barneys  New  York,  Beverly  Hills. 
'age  258:  Vince  Vaughn's  Donna  Karan  tux- 
do  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores  nationwide; 
Siorgio  Armani  shirt  from  Giorgio  Armani,  Bev- 
rly  Hills. 

•age  259:  Julianne  Moore's  shirt  by  Plein  Sud, 
om  Barneys  New  York,  NYC;  skirt  by  Martin 
/argiella,  from  Neiman  Marcus,  Beverly  Hills 
'iggo  Mortensen's  pants  by  Levi  Strauss  &  Co., 
om  King's  Western  Wear,  Studio  City,  Calif. 
•age  260:  Anne  Heche's  Stephen  Sprouse 
Iress  and  shoes  from  Bloomingdale's,  N.Y.C.; 
'in-  e  Vaughn's  Versace  sweater  from  Versace, 
IY.C;  Prada  pants  from  Prada,  LA.;  Gucci 
hoes  from  Gucci,  N.YC. 
'ages  262-63:  Ewan  McGregor's  Gucci  suit 
om  Gucci  stores  nationwide;  Marc  Jacobs  shirt, 
e,  and  coat  from  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC. 
'ages  264-65:  Gucci  pants  from  selected 
Sued  stores;  Chippewa  boots  from  David  Z,  NYC. 
'ages  286-87:  Monique  Meunier  in  Cha- 
onne,  by  Karinska;  Alexandra  Ansanelli  in 
Irabal  Mater,  by  Alain  Vaes,  executed  by 
Barbara  Matera,  Ltd.,  Maria  Kowroski  in  the 
our  Seasons  "Fall,"  designed  by  Santo  Lo- 
juasto. 

•age  304:  Tony  Bennett's  turtleneck  by  Perry 
Ellis,  from  selected  Bloomingdale's  stores. 

Seauty  and  Grooming 

lover:  Mira  for  Public. 
*age  26:  See  credits  for  pages  238-39. 
'age  80:  Mira  for  Public. 
'age  96:  John  Richardson's  grooming  by  Laura 
Je  Leon  for  Space  Salon  NYC. 
'age  100:  Peter  Biskind's  grooming  by  Gita 
Jass  for  Price,  Inc. 

'age  151:  Jim  Caviezel's  grooming  by  John 
Setaro  for  Bianca  Blyth. 

'age  182:  Hiro  and  Rebecca  for  the  Garren 
\lew  York  Salon. 

'age  220:  Bobby  Geisler's  and  John  Ro- 
Derdeau's  grooming  by  Katrina  Borgstrom  for 
'rice,  Inc. 

Page  223:  Penelope  Cruz's  makeup  from 
3ivenchy.  On  her  cheeks.  Blush  Prism  in  Rubis; 
Dn  her  face,  Powder  Prism  in  Celeste.  Pablo 
glesias  for  Cebado  and  Talents. 
Page  224:  Walter  Salles's  grooming  by  Tom- 
my Ruscica  for  Punch. 

Page  233:  Drew  Nieporent's  grooming  by 
^ssumpta  Clohessy  for  Price,  Inc. 
Pages  238-39:  Richard  Keogh  for  Art  &  Com- 
merce; Jo  Strettell  for  Cloutier. 
Pages  240-41:  Tom  Hanks's  and  Steven 
Spielberg's  grooming  by  Catherine  Furniss  for 
Celesline. 


Page  242:  Tom  Wolfe's  grooming  by  Maria 
Verel  for  Art  &  Commerce. 
Page  243:  John  Glenn's  grooming  by  Maria 
Verel  for  Art  &  Commerce. 
Page  244:  Sean  "Puffy"  Combs's  hair  by 
Mike  Daddy;  grooming  by  Barry  M.  White  for 
Zoli  Illusions. 

Page  247:   Barbara  Zatcoff  for  T.H.E.  Artist 
Agency. 

Pages  248-49:  Sarah  Michelle  Gellar's 
and  Katie  Holmes's  hair  and  James  Van  Der 
Beek's  grooming  by  Luigi  Murenu  for  Streeters; 
Gellar's  and  Holmes's  makeup  by  James 
Kaliardos  for  the  Agency,  NYC;  Jennifer 
Love  Hewitt's  hair  and  makeup  by  Brigette 
Jackson  for  Beauty  &  Photo;  Gellar's  manicure 
by  Lisa  Jachno  for  Cloutier.  All  hair  styled  with 
Paul  Mitchell's  the  Cream.  Gellar's  makeup 
from  Clarins.  On  her  face,  Matte  Powder  Com- 
pact Foundation  S.P.F.  15  in  True  Beige;  on  her 
lips,  Lipstick  in  Pink  Veil.  Hewitt's  makeup 
from  Shiseido.  On  her  face,  Advanced  Per- 
formance Compact  Foundation;  on  her  lips, 
Advanced  Performance. Lip  Gloss  in  Blackberry. 
Holmes's  makeup  from  Revlon.  On  her  face, 
Revlon  New  Complexion  Even  Out  Makeup  in 
Medium  Beige;  on  her  lips,  Revlon  New  Com- 
plexion Condition  &  Color  Lip  Stick  in  Blushes. 
Page  251:  Steve  Jobs's  grooming  by  Johnny 
Hernandez  for  Fierro,  Inc. 
Page  253:  Ben  Stiller's  grooming  by  Sylvia 
Viau  for  Cloutier. 

Page  254:  Jeff  Bezos's  grooming  by  Gunn 
Espergard  for  Celestine. 
Pages  286-87:  Gerald   DeCock  for  CMI; 
Regine  Thorre  for  Sarah  Laird. 
Page  304:  Tony  Bennett's  grooming  by  Mi- 
chele  OCallaghan. 

Photographs  and  Miscellany 

Cover:  Production  by  Jo  Matthews;  Rick  Floyd 
for  Smashbox. 

Page   106:  Painting  courtesy  of  the  Bellagio 
Gallery  of  Fine  Art. 
Page  118:  From  Sygma. 
Page  120:  From  Sipa  Press. 
Pages  122  and  124:  From  Reuters/Archive 
Photos. 

Page  128:  From  Sygma. 
Page  131:  From  Sipa  Press. 
Page  132:  From  Sygma. 
Page  136:  From  A.P./Wide  World  Photos. 
Page  138:  From  Ipol,  Inc. 
Page  144:  From  Agence  France-Presse/Corbis- 
Bettmann  (Clintons),  from  U.P.I./Corbis-Bettmann 
(Bakkers). 

Page  152:  From  Sygma. 
Page  154:  From  the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture 
Arts  and  Sciences  (Keaton),  by  John  Clifford/ 
Miramax  Films  (Griffith),  from  the  Everett  Collec- 
tion (Hemingway),  from  the  Neal  Peters  Col- 
lection (Sorvino). 


Page  158:  Top  to  bottom,  from  the  Everett  Col- 
lection, from  the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts 
and  Sciences,  from  the  Everett  Collection,  from 
Miramax  Films. 

Page  164:  ©  by  Gilberte  BrassaT. 
Page  168:  Top,  ©  by  the  French  Ministry  of 
Culture,  France;  bottom,  ©  by  Gilberte  BrassaT. 
Pages  170-76:  All  ©  by  Gilberte  BrassaT. 
Page  178:  Bottom,  from  Rapho. 
Page  179:  ©  by  Gilberte  BrassaT. 
Page  182:  Top,  courtesy  of  the  Lehmann  Mau- 
pin  Gallery 

Page  184:  From  Globe  Photos. 
Page  188:  Top,  from  Globe  Photos;  second 
from  bottom,  from  the  Neal  Peters  Collection. 
Page  190:  From  A.P./Wide  World  Photos. 
Page   192:  Top,  ©  by  Descharnes  &  Des- 
charnes;  bottom,  courtesy  of  Fundacion  Federico 
Garcia  Lorca. 

Page  194:  From  Life  magazine,  ©  by  Time  Inc. 
Page  199:  From  U.P.I./Corbis-Bettmann. 
Page  200:  From  Globe  Photos. 
Page  202:  Top,  courtesy  of  Twentieth  Century 
Fox;  bottom,  from  Photofest. 
Page  204:  Bottom,  from  the  Ronald  Grant  Ar- 
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Page  244:  Production  by  Viewfinders. 
Page  252:  From  A&C  Anthology. 
Page  256:  Courtesy  of  Universal  Pictures. 
Page  259:  Top  right,  ©  by  Jeanloup  Sieff, 
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Pages  272-73:  Both  courtesy  of  Twelvetrees 
Press;  from  the  Dance  Collection,  the  New  York 
Public  Library  for  the  Performing  Arts 
Pages  274-75:  Top  left,  by  Boris  Kochno;  cour- 
tesy of  the  Ballet  Society;  copy  work  by  Paul  Kolnik 
Top  center,  by  Maharadze;  courtesy  of  the  Ballet 
Society.  Top  right,  courtesy  of  Twelvetrees  Press;  from 
the  Dance  Collection,  the  New  York  Public  Library 
for  the  Performing  Arts.  All  others,  ©  by  Time  Inc. 
Pages  276-77:  ©  by  Time  Inc. 
Page  279:  Courtesy  of  Vogue,  ©   1972  by 
the  Conde  Nasi  Publications  Inc. 
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land  a ri  urn 


Michael  Lutin  tells  Sagittarians  to  thank  Juj>iter  and  keep  their  noses  clean 


SAGITTARIUS 


NOV.    22-DEC.    21 


Considering  how  weary  you've  become  lately  with  the  world  around  you, 
you  really  ought  to  go  and  light  a  candle  in  humble  gratitude  lor  the  way 
the  direct  motion  of  Jupiter  in  your  4th  house  has  blessed  you  with  a 
beautiful  home  ami  soil,  fluffy  cushions  on  which  you  can  prop  your  feel 
at  the  end  of  a  long,  arduous  day.  With  Chiron  in  your  12th  house, 
though,  you  should  resist  any  secret  sexual  or  self-destructive  habits  that 
might  lure  you  into  places  where  nice  people  don't  belong.  Otherwise, 
your  castle  could  become  your  prison. 


>5 


DEC.    22-JAN.    19 


CAPRICORN 

Try  not  to  gag  at  the  thought  of  this  sickeningly  sweet  sentiment,  but  it 
happens  to  be  an  astrological  fact  that,  with  Chiron  in  your  11th  house 
and  Jupiter  moving  forward  in  your  solar  3rd,  making  a  sincere  effort  at 
loving  communication  could  take  you  a  long  way  toward  healing  any  rift 
that  may  have  developed  recently  between  you  and  a  friend.  Since  so 
many  Capricorns  have  already  had  to  shed  their  thick  skins  and  indulge 
in  a  process  of  becoming  forgiving  and  spiritual  human  beings,  this 
shouldn't  be  all  that  much  of  a  stretch. 


JAN.    20-FEB.    18 


AQUARIUS     <dlK 

When  people  around  you  witness  your  determination,  drive,  and  unswerv- 
ing ability  to  be  right  there  on  the  mark  no  matter  how  you  feel,  they  must 
be  amazed.  Many  of  them  expected  you  to  fly  away  long  ago.  They  don't 
realize  that  this  model  behavior  of  yours  is  fueled  by  that  old  demon 
called  financial  insecurity,  and  that  that  is  what  whips  you  out  of  bed  at 
dawn  and  has  you  polishing  the  brass  before  other  folks  have  staggered 
into  the  kitchen  for  their  first  cup  of  coffee.  Since  money  should  no  longer 
be  a  problem,  you'll  be  needing  a  new  reason  to  get  out  of  bed. 


X 


PISCES    _y%     FEB.I9-MARCH20 

There  is  a  part  of  you  which,  whenever  you  give  in  to  it,  sends  you  run- 
ning through  the  streets,  screaming  and  tearing  your  hair  out  over  life's 
failure  to  grant  you  all  those  good  things  you  want  and  need.  For  certain 
incorrigible  Pisceans,  this  could  simply  be  the  cumulative  effect  of  the 
corrosive  substances  they've  been  ingesting  over  the  years.  The  good 
news  is  that  Jupiter  is  currently  sending  all  members  of  your  sign  (saints 
and  sinners)  a  divine  gift,  so  tranquillity  can  be  yours.  Smile,  for  Pete's 
sake.  You're  in  a  state  of  grace. 


X 


MAY   21-JUNE   21 


GEMINI 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  freak  out  just  because  your  hormone 
are  not  behaving  like  everybody  else's  right  now.  Since  when  did  you  evi 
want  to  be  normal,  anyway?  Physicians  and  therapists  probably  have  sp 
cific  terms  for  what  is  ailing  you.  So  do  astrologers:  it's  called  a  ne 
moon  with  Chiron  below  the  western  horizon.  You  can  rest  easy,  thougl 
For  one  thing,  with  the  ruler  of  your  7th  house  overhead,  you've  got  to 
professionals  working  on  you  day  and  night.  Besides,  your  secret  is  safi 
Your  adoring  fans  don't  have  a  clue. 


CANCER       ^ZJT     J  U  NE  22-  J  ULY  22 

If  you  could  turn  off  your  heart  and  become  really  cold  the  way  certa 
people  can,  you'd  have  a  much  easier  time  of  it  in  this  world,  where  all  to 
often  loving  means  getting  hurt.  It  just  wouldn't  be  in  your  nature  to  c 
that,  though,  no  matter  how  badly  your  5th  house— the  house  of  love— wa 
being  afflicted.  As  a  benefic  planet  moves  through  your  9th  house  now. 
joice.  The  universe  will  help  relieve  all  of  your  stress  and  pain  as  it  lift 
you  out  of  your  current  situation  and  plunks  you  down  somewhere  else 
you  never  believed  in  God  before,  try  to  do  so  now. 


LEO 


SI 


JULY    23-AUG.    22 


There  are  holiday  seasons,  and  then  there  are  holiday  seasons.  It's  not  pos 
sible  for  every  year's  festivities  to  go  down  in  history  wrapped  in  rosy 
glowing  memories.  And  it's  safe  to  say  that  after  this  year's  transit  of  Chi 
ion  through  your  4th  house  the  family  will  never  be  quite  the  same.  Bui 
don't  let  it  get  you  down.  The  great  wheel  keeps  on  turning,  and  as  olc 
folks  pass  away,  babies  come  into  this  world  to  take  their  place.  As  foi 
those  Leos  for  whom  sex  is  still  an  appropriate  matter  of  concern,  cheei 
up.  A  miracle  could  be  on  the  way  to  relieve  you  of  your  boredom. 

VIRGO         I %V    AUG.     23-SEPT.     22 

While  some  eternally  adolescent  Virgos  insist  on  sexualizing  every  rela- 
tionship without  actually  ever  daring  to  act  on  it,  even  the  most  mature 
members  of  your  sign  have  a  tough  time  being  honest  about  their  primal 
desires.  Whether  it's  eternal  damnation  you're  afraid  of,  or  just  the  em- 
barrassment of  rejection,  you  tend  to  retreat  behind  a  facade  of  defensive 
cynicism.  As  Jupiter  moves  forward,  be  thankful  that  you  have  someone 
who  really  believes  in  you.  And  please  silence  that  nun  who  is  forever 
muttering  from  the  backseat  of  your  life. 


ARIES  f       M AR  C  H    2  I  -  A  PR  I L    I  9 

You  could  spend  all  your  time  sipping  cappuccinos  and  dwelling  on  your 
lousy  sex  life  or  your  shaky  finances,  but,  with  Chiron  causing  irritation 
in  your  8th  house,  in  the  end  you  would  still  be  in  the  same  pickle  in 
terms  of  finding  a  way  to  resolve  the  complex  issues  surrounding  original 
sin.  True  joy  and  ecstasy  will  never  come  as  long  as  you  wallow  in  self- 
pity,  act  out  shamelessly,  or  continue  picking  mercilessly  at  unhealed 
wounds.  To  find  salvation  you  will  eventually  have  to  turn  to  prayer  and 
meditation.  Finito.  End  of  story. 


TAURUS 


* 


APRIL  20-MAY  20 


Maybe  Macbeth  was  right.  Maybe  human  relationships  will  be  a  dark 
mystery  until  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time.  Take  yourself  right  now, 
for  example.  Is  it  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  as  a  comet  streaks  through 
your  7th  house  there  is  someone  near  you  whose  power  and  influence 
over  you  would  be  tremendous  if  you  were  not  resisting  that  person  for 
dear  life''  Or  is  it  possible  that  you've  been  hurt  by  your  mentor  and  can- 
not, for  some  unfathomable  reason,  pull  yourself  away?  Well,  take  heart. 
A  magical  friend  can  help  ease  the  pain. 


LIBRA      ^™»     SEPT.     23-OCT.     23 

For  heaven's  sake,  no  matter  what  comets  may  be  blasting  through  your 
solar  2nd  house,  it's  only  a  matter  of  money  and  property,  after  all— a  few 
knickknacks  and  tchotchkes,  a  couple  of  tables,  maybe  a  bed.  Even  if  you 
do  feel  a  bit  strapped,  it's  certainly  not  worth  getting  into  a  scratching- 
and-kicking  fit  over  current  events.  You're  too  highly  evolved  for  that.  As 
the  ruler  of  your  3rd  house  goes  forward  in  your  6th,  by  all  means  pro- 
tect yourself  financially,  but  if  you  are  working  for  the  good  of  all  sentient 
beings,  what  are  a  few  measly  dollars? 


TT» 


SCORPIO      |»Fr     OCT.24-NOV.2l 

There  is  a  saying,  "If  you  hurt  a  Scorpio  today,  don't  drink  the  tea  to- 
morrow." And  while  that  may  be  a  bit  harsh,  it  is  true  that  many  mem- 
bers of  your  sign  get  more  satisfaction  from  dwelling  on  old  grudges  and 
ancient  vendettas  than  the  Corleone  family  ever  did.  This  year  the  transit 
of  Chiron  through  Scorpio  has  given  you  ample  reason  to  shake  your  fist 
at  the  heavens  and  roar  with  anger.  If  you  can  see  past  the  pain,  however, 
you  will  find  so  much  love  around  you  that  you  will  be  creative,  get  off 
the  blood-feud  kick,  and  heal  yourself. 


To  hear  Michael  Lutin  read  your  weekly  horoscope,  call  1-900-28V-FAIR  on  a  Touch-Tone  phone. 
Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 


VANITY     FAIR 


DECEMBER     19' 


YOU'RE     GOING     TO    CREATE     ELECTRICITY,    USE     IT 


/ear  the  watch  that's  electrically  charged 


every  time  you  move  your  body. 


The  new  Seiko  Kinetic.  Never  change 


a  battery.  Quartz  accuracy.  Revolutionary. 


SEIKO 

KINETIC 

Someday  all  watches  will  be  made  mis  way. 


www  SetkoUSA  com 


Rioufl  Q 


uestionnaiic 


Bennett 


From  his  postwar  beginnings  with 

Bob  Hope  s  show  to  his  days  at  Columbia 

Records,  to  his  rebirth  as  the  crooner  for 

the  MTV  Generation,  Tony  Bennett  has 

been  an  icon  in  American  music  for  more 

than  50  years.  This  month,  Bennett 

releases  his  autobiography,  The  Good  Life, 

and  reveals  here  that  his  heart  may 

be  in  San  Francisco,  but  New  York  City 

will  always  be  his  home 


What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

Being  an  entertainer. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

Me. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

Right  now! 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

I  could  have  been  a  contender. 

What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

A  loving  life. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

Jesus. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

Former  New  York  governor  Mario  Cuomo. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

My  Visa  card. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

To  Rio. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 

No  virtue  is  overrated^  respect  all  of  them. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

My  personal  tax  collector. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

"Yes,"  "straight  ahead,"  and  "if  you 
know  what  I  mean." 


What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

Mellow. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself,  what  would  it  be? 

To  achieve  more  discipline. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  your  family,  what  would  it  be? 

Tell  them  to  stop  moving  out  of  town. 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 
N.Y.C.  (the  Apple). 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

Searching. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

Love. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

Sherlock  Holmes. 

What  are  your  favorite  names? 

Gandhi,  Martin  Luther  King,  Mandela. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

Bigotry. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

In  my  sleep,  having  a  lovely  dream. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as,  what  would  it  be? 

A  butterfly. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"You're  only  as  good  as  your  next  performance." 
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Because  peace  and  quiet 

Your  brother-in-law  is  staying  another  two  weeks.  911  puts  you  on  hold.  The  cable  company  didn't  show 

aren't  going  to 

up  again.  That's  life.  If  you  want  peace  and  quiet,  you  just  have  to  find  ways  to  make  it  happen.  Like  Avalon. 

come  looking  for  you. 

It's  Toyota's  ultimate  way  to  escape  in  comfort.  And  get  ready  for  your  next  dose  of  the  real  world. 


TOYOTA 


ev&mc/a 


>98  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Inc.  Buckle  Up!  Do  it  for  those  who  love  you.    1-8  0  0  -  GO -TO  YOTA    ♦    WWW.tOyOta.COm 
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